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CHINESE  EMPIRE. 


This  Chinesb  Eupirb  ia,  with  tbe  exception  of  Rwsia,  the  lai^eM  in  the 
world,  enibmcing  ui  area  of  5,426,000  Britiah  aquare  miles,  according  to 
Balbi'a  political  and  statistical  Table  pnbliiilied  in  1«28.  It  extends  from 
73°  to  14^  eaat  loDgitude, '  and  from  Sl°  to  55°  north  latitude.  Reckon- 
ing from  Raahgar  to  the  month  ef  the  Amoor,  its  length  is  about  3,160 
aules,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  the  S^anian  monntsiBs  to  t^e  aouth* 
emmoet  point  of  China  opposite  to  the  island  of  Hay-nan  more  than  2,000 
milee.  The  Eestera  ocean,  forming  many  gnlfe  and  straile,  waehea  Ha 
dioree  for  an  extent  of  3,fi00  ntiles.  The  gtilf  of  Tonqnin  and  the  Chinese 
ttm  boond  the  empire  on  the  south.  The  channel  uf  Fermosa  separates 
the  island  of  that  name  frran  tbe  continent.  The  Bine  sea  extends  between 
China  ani  the  ialanda  of  Lieuchoo,  and  Japan ;  the  Yellow  sea  between 
China  and  Corea.  The  whtde  of  the  Chinese  empire  may  be  included 
under  tbe  following  beads  :  China  Proper,  Peninsula  of  Korea,  Isles  of 
Hainan,  Fermosa,  and  tbe  Lootcfaoo  Archipelago ;  Mandshooria,  incloding 
Lyantong;  Mongolia,  Soongaiia,  Little  Bukbaria,  Eastern  and  Western 
TTiibet,  and  tbe  Tartars  of  Kokonor.  All  the  latter  divisiona,  beginning 
with  Mongolia,  comprehend  what  is  now  dencHninated  Ceatrd  Asia. 

CHINA  PROPfcR. 

Nante.^  CImng-kwe,  or  tbe  Central  Kingdom,  is  tbe  name  by  which 
the  Chinese  tbemselTes  denominate  Uieir  country,  and  they  so  call  it  from 
a  belief  that  it  is  situated  in  tbe  centre  of  the  earth,  and  that  all  other  king- 
doms are  mere  isolated  extremities  of  tbe  world.  Khatu,  the  Tartar  ap- 
pellation, taught  onr  forefathers  to  call  China,  Catliay ;  while  Chin,  the 
name  given  it  by  its  southern  neighbonra,  is  tbe  origin  of  Sin  and  Sinn, 
Cbin  and  Machin,  tbe  names  used  by  the  Arabs,  Persians,  Indians,  and 
'  Europeans  in  the  middle  ages.  Tbe  5tnaewere  probably  the  sonthem,  as 
the  Sera,  better  known  to  the  ancients,  were  the  northern  Chinese.  The 
whole  of  the  empire  is  now  generally  called  by  tbe  Tartars,  the  present 
possessors,  Ta-ts'hing-kwe,  the  country  of  tbe  Ta-tshing  (i.  e.  tbe  reigning 
dynasty.) 

Boiindarieg  and  ExleTU."]  China  Proper  doee  not  embrBce  one-fourth 
of  the  Chinese  empire.  It  comprehends  a  surface  of  l,29f),000  square  milet) 
extending  from  lat.  SO"  to  lat.  il"  N.,  and  from  long.  97°  42*  to  122°  53' 
E.     It  is  boonded  on  the  N.  by  Chinese  Tartary  ;  on  the  S.  by  the  gnlf 

>  Owing  ta  tb*  want  of  «rtroDonii«l  olncmliinu,  it  ii  impoolble  to  Sx  withprs- 
dd<Hi  the  weM«rn  frontirr  of  the  Cbinese  empire ;  but  it  cannot  be  le«  than  73^  B. 
long,  from  Greenwich.  The  moM  eutern  point,  howerer,  of  the  ChlneH  empire  li 
weU  Imawn,  u  the  moath  dT  (he  Amoor  hae  bMU  determined  bMh  In  W)D|inide  uti 
latitude  by  La  Pennue,  Broughton,  and  Knulenttien. 


of  Ton-king  and  the  Birman  empire  ;  on  the  E.  by  (be  Yellow  Sea  and  ihe 
Cbineae  ScBt  >nd  on  tlie  W.  by  Thibet.  It  occnpiea  a  larger  space  tliaii 
Hindoostatin,  and  ita  6gnre  is  much  more  compact,  approaching  to  an  oval 
form.  I'he  greatest  length  is  from  the  moat  S-W.  point  of  Yunnan  to  the 
most  eastern  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Shantong;  that  te,  from  97"  42'  to 
1S3°  53'  E.  long. ;  whilst  its  greatest  breadrh  from  S.  to  N.  is  from  20i* 
15*  to  410  {j.  lau,  or  20°  45'.  Bat  if  the  lalBod  of  Hainan  be  in- 
cluded, 2  degrees  most  be  ail<led,  making  23  in  whole.  The  superficies  of 
1,298,000  square  miles  only  includes  the  provinces  within  the  great  wall. 
Lyantong,  or  Quantong,  being  eiclnded,  though  in  all  former  etaiementa  it 
was  included  in  Proper  China,  as  may-  be  seen  in  Du  Halde.  Hence 
tome  have  made  the  area  of  China  Proper,  including  this  province, 
1,500,000  square  miles.  To  this  must  be  added  the  islands  of  Hainan  and 
Fermosa. 

Divitiont.  \  The  following  table,  published  by  authority  in  the  reign  of 
Kien-Lnng,  who  died  in  1799,  exhibits  the  provinces  into  which  China  ia 
divided,  with  their  chief  cities,  population,  8cc.  A  more  particalar  descrip- 
tion of  these  will  be  found  in  succeeding  chapters.  The  5th  column  ex- 
presses, in  geographical  milei,  the  distance  from  Peking  of  each  capital  of 
the  15  provinces.  The  distance  expressed  is  not  horizontal  as  meaanred 
on  a  map,  but  by  road  stages,  originally  given  in  Chinese  lis  or  fnrloaga  of 
250  to  a  degree,  and  these  reduced  to  geographical  miles.  The  provinco 
at  the  foot  of  the  table,  called  Fong-t'hyen-fa,  or  Chinese-Tartary,  i*  the 
ancient  province  Lyantong,  without  the  great  wall,  and  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Mandshooria  or  Eastern  Chinese  Tartary. 
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CHAP.  I.— HISTORY. 


It  ia  not  aDniaa]  for  the  enemieB  of  the  Bible  to  point  out  the  Chinese  m 
k  people  whose  records  are  more  ancient  than  Noah's  flood,  and  even  than 
tbin  coromiin  term  assigned  as  the  epocl)  of  the  Mosaic  creation.  Bat  al- 
though the  Chinese  possess  an  uabroken  series  of  addhIs  for  b  very  long 
period,  no  dependence  can  he  placed  npon  it,  either  on  the  ground  of  pby- 
sical  or  moral  ci  ream  stances.  Their  books  are  written  on  very  brittle  paper, 
and  hare  been  frequently  re-copied.  It  is  a  welt-esttLblished  fact,  also,  that 
abont  two  centaries  before  the  Christian  era,  a  barbsrous  monarch  caused 
ell  their  writings  then  in  existence  to  be  destroyed.  In  addition,  their  na- 
^oaal  vanity  leads  them  to  gloss  over  every  fact  which  militates  agunst 
their  pretensions,  and  their  habitual  fslsebood  stifles  every  scruple  as  to  a 
deviation  from  the  truth.  Every  nation  has  its  fabulous  history,  and  is  in- 
clined to  assume  a  high  antiquity.  Scotland,  among  the  rest,  has  exhibited 
a  long  gallery  of  fictitious  monarcha  ;  and  why  should  any  more  reliance 
be  placed  on  the  early  annals  of  China  than  on  those  of  other  countries? 
Are  Pe-kis  and  Ki-pis,  Kang-nangs  and  Nang-kangs,  Tong-wongs  and 
Wong-tongs,  more  worthy  of  credit  than  Boeces  and  Buchanans  ? 

It  would  be  idle  and  insipid  to  trace  out  the  annals  of  China  with 
minuteness  ;  for,  besides  that  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  them, 
they  contain  little  to  rouse  the  sympadiy  of  the  reader,  and  are  wholly  nn- 
conuected  with  European  interests.  The  most  interesting  particniurs  of  the 
Ciiinese  history  relate  to  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars,  who  at  last  cou- 
tjnered  the  whole  empire,  and  who  still  continue  to  hold  the  sovereignty ; 
Uiooghr  by  transferring  the  seat  of  empire  to  Pe-king,  and  adopting  the  lan- 
guage and  manners  of  the  Chinese,  Tartary  would  seem  rather  to  have 
been  conquered  by  China,  than  China  by  Tartary-  In  the  earlier  ages  of 
its  existence,  the  empire  of  China  must  have  been  composed  of  various 
tribes,  who  changed  their  place  of  residence  as  circumstances  required. 
This  is  sufficiently  established  hy  such  events  as  the  following,  recorded  in 
Chinese  histories,  namely,  that  in  the  year  1401  before  Christ  (1500  year* 
after  ibe  pretended  commencement  of  the  monarchies),  the  emperor  Poen- 
keng  emigrated,  with  all  his  subjects,  to  a  new  settlement,  and  assigned  the 
example  of  his  ancestors  in  vinslication  of  the  measure;  that  in  1122,  the 
empire  was  conquered  by  Voo-vang,  at  the  head  of  the  Tcheoo,  n  people 
whom  one  of  their  succeeding  sovereigns  affirmed  to  be  far  from  numerous  ; 
that  the  diflerent  tributary  kingdoms,  subdued  by  the  founder  of  that  dy- 
nasty, soon  ceased  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  his  successors,  and  that 
at  length  the  most  powerful  of  them,  the  Tsin,  introduced  a  new  race  of 
sovereigns,  255  years  before  Christ ;  tliat  the  fourth  emperor  of  this  new 
dynasty,  Sbie-boang-tee,  was  the  first  who  effectually  reduced  these  inde- 
pendent princes,  and  thus  became  sole  master  of  the  empire  ;  but  found 
such  a  variety  of  usages  among  these  ccwstituent  parts  of  his  dominions,  that 
be  could  devise  no  better  expedient  for  removing  mil  traces  of  their  dis- 
union, and  compelling  tbem  to  live  under  the  same  laws,  than  to  causa  all 
their  historical  records  to  be  destroyed,  in  the  year  213  before  Christ. 

The  Chinese  empire,  now  united  for  the  first  time,  did  not  long  continue 
under  one  head,  but  was  soon  dismembered  into  distinct  sovereignties,  till 
it  was  again  eatablisbed  by  Kao-tee,  the  founder  of  the  Han  dynasty,  200 
years  before  Christ.  Aboat  220  years  after  the  Christian  era,  it  was  again 
divided  into  three  kingdoms ;  that  of  the  Han,  in  the  provinces  of  Se-tchuen 
and  ^tenaee ;  that  of  the  Oey,  in  the  northern  part  of  China ;  and  that  of 


the  Oo,  ia  the  «>ntheni  regioos.  Th«e  three  kingdomi  and  the  reigniDg 
fnmiliea  were  a^a  aonihiUted  by  Voo-tee,  who  fonnded  the  dynasty  of 
the  weatem  Thiii,  A.D.  S65;  while  Ynen-ty,  in  like  manner,  ettahliibed 
that  of  the  euton  Tsin,  A.D.  317  ;  but  neither  of  these  princes  were  long 
in  poisesaioa  of  all  China,  and  several  provinces  rerolted  during  their  re* 
flpectire  reigns.  After  the  destraction  of  their  dynasty,  A.D.  420,  the 
whole  eonntry  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  confiieion,  which  gave  rise  to 
two  empires,  the  northern  and  the  southern.  The  empire  of  the  north  wtM 
almost  constantly  occnpied  by  the  Oey  or  Tartars  named  Topa,  of  whom 
the  Yuen  Oey  (or  first  Oey)  reigned  in  Shsn-see  aiid  Honan  from  A.D. 
386  to  634  ;  the  Tong-Oey  (or  eastern  Oey)  reigned  in  Honan  from  A.D. 
531  to  550,  when  they  were  displaced  by  the  family  of  Fe-tsee,  who  held 
the  throne  till  A.D.  578 ;  and  the  See  Oey  (or  western  Oey)  reigned  in 
Shen-see  firom  A.D.  535  to  556,  when  they  were  displaced  by  the  Heoo- 
tcheoo  (or  later  Tcheoo),  who  prevailed  till  A.D.  561.  The  empire  of 
the  south  was  held  from  A.D.  420  to  A.D.  479,  by  the  dynasty  of  Song, 
which  was  followed  in  479  by  that  of  Tsee  ;  in  503  by  that  of  Leong ; 
and  in  557  by  that  of  Tchin.  In  581,  the  two  empires  were  united  by  Ven- 
lee,  founder  of  the  Soo-ee  dynastyt  which  was  displaced  in  618  by  that  of 
Tang ;  during  the  latter  end  of  whose  government,  the  empire  was  ablated 
by  new  troubles,  desolated  by  the  Tartars,  named  Kee-tan,  and  divided  into 
eo  many  independent  sovereignties,  that  it  was  reduced  within  a  very  nar< 
row  compass,  under  the  Heoo-oo-tay  (or  five  later  dynastiec) :  the  Heoo- 
lang  in  907,  the  Heoo-Ung  in  923,  Uie  Heoo-tsin  in  936,  the  Heoo-han  in 
947,  and  the  Heoo-tcheoo  in  951.  These  commotions  and  divisions  were 
once  more  terminated  in  960  by  Taytsoo,  foander  of  the  dynasty  of  Song ; 
but  the  two  Tartar  nations  of  Kee-tan  and  Kin,  or  Nin-tche,  and  the  priocs 
of  Hya  still  retained  possession  of  the  northern  parts  of  China.  In  1127, 
the  Kin  having  destroyed  the  Kee-tan,  the  Song  were  obliged  to  remove 
the  seat  of  their  empire  to  a  greater  distance  from  tiiese  formidable  neigh- 
bours, and  resided  in  the  province  of  Tche-kiang,  till  they  called  in  the 
Yuen  or  Moguls,  called  by  the  Chinese  Mong>koo,  to  assist  them  against 
tite  Kin  in  1235,  and  were  themselves  overthrown  by  those  allies  in  12S0, 
when  Knblai-Khan,  a  descendant  of  the  renowned  Gengis-khan,  became 
absolute  sovereign  of  all  China.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Mogul 
dynasty,  the  empire  has  never  been  again  divided ;  but  has  experienced  two 
great  revolutions,  at  the  accession  of  the  Chinese  dynasty  of  Ming  in  1368, 
and  of  the  Mautchoo  Tartars  in  1644  ;  and  has  scarcely,  in  any  reign,  been 
entirely  free  from  revolts,  wars,  and  domestic  seditions.  The  empire  of 
China,  in  short,  instead  of  having  existed  as  a  great  and  united  nation  8000 
years  before  Christ,  waa  never  formed  into  one  state  till  the  year  before 
Christ  220;  but,  being  soon  again  dismembered,  and  only  transiently 
united  under  successive  sovereigns,  has  composed  one  sole  and  undivided 
monarchy  only  sincere  year  of  Christ  1279.  Instead,  therefore,  of  being 
regarded  ae  a  privileged  country,  governed  from  time  immemorial  by  the 
same  constitution,  exempt  from  foreign  conquest  and  intestine  commotions ; 
tl)e  only  peculiarity  which  it  posseeaes,  in  comparison  with  the  other  em- 
pires which  have  disappeared  from  the  earth,  ia  this,  that,  owing  perhaps 
to  its  peninsular  situation,  at  the  extremity  of  the  habitable  world,  and  its 
consequent  exemption  from  the  sweep  of  those  conquering  nations,  who 
changed  the  people  whom  they  overthrew,  it  has  preserved  its  manners 
and  usages  in  a  great  measure  unaltered,  amidst  the  various  revolntioos 
and  subjugations  which  it  has  experienced. 


Fin  emperoia  of  the  Tartar  race  in  nKxenion,  aid  all  oT  Umdi  nan  of 
good  nnderstMidiiig  and  Tigoroiu  minda,  have  now  continnod,  without  in- 
temptioD,  to  rule  over  tho  Oiioeae  empire :  and  have  tbiu,  it  m^  be  avp- 
poaed,  compjetdy  established  their  ttanWy  in  the  Buproiue  power.  Rec«at 
occnrrencci,  howevet,  hegin  to  indicate  a  more  niiHeUiEed  atale  of  thing*  in 
that  coDDtrp,  and  at  least  to  show,  that  the  adminiitntion  of  «o  vut  an 
ompire  is  becoming  daily  a  atom  difficalttarii.  Tbe  Tnlan,  increaaisg  in 
aecnrity,  have  become  lets  attentive  to  conciliate  the  Chineie ;  aod  all  tlte 
high  offices  are  £lled  with  the  coootrymen  of  the  sovweign.  It  is  snspect- 
ed,  that  ike  goremmsit  entertain  a  design  of  intiodocbg  the  Msntchoo 
language  into  general  use,  instead  of  tbe  Chinese,  as  great  attentioo  hat 
hflMi  paid  to  its  improvement,  and  as  all  the  children,  one  of  whoee  parent* 
is  of  Tariar  deecent,  bare  been  expressly  required  to  be  instrocted  daring 
their  infancy,  and  to  pass  their  public  eiaminationa  in  the  Mantchoo 


CHAP.  II.— PHysiCAL  FEATURES— CLIMATE— PRODUCTIONS. 

MOHiitaint.^  The  geneeat  aspect  of  China  is  that  of  a  level,  Eertilo,  and 
hi^ly  cultivated  coimny.  It*  snrfiice  is,  however,  varied  by  mouatuB 
eiiaiH  of  conmderritle  ms^mde,  thoogh  they  seam  to  be  only  lower  stage* 
of  those  eoormoaa  maaaea  which  atreich  across  central  Asia,  One  chain, 
seemingly  a  prolongation  of  the  Himalaya  ridge,  mns  throag^  the  soa^em 
prennoea,  from  west  to  east,  and  terminates  on  tbe  aea  coeat,  a  little  to 
the  south  of  the  great  river  the  Yang^tse-kiang.  Part  of  this  ridge,  Ijfing 
between  Pekin  and  Canton,  has  been  crossed  by  Euiopemis.  Being  co- 
vorad  with  verdure  and  trees  to  tbe  very  summit,  which  is  in  muy  places 
crowned  with  pagodas,  it  presents  a  variety  of  picturesque  aspects.  The 
moontaina  in  the  north  of  China  appear  also  to  be  very  coosideTaUe,  par- 
ticukriy  those  that  separsle  the  province  of  Shen-ei  from  that  of  Se-chwen 
A  lofty  chain,  consisting  chiefly  of  naked  rocka,  runs  along  the  whole  nor- 
dieni  frontier,  separating  Chins  from  Tnrtary.  A  branch  of  this  chain 
tarns  aside  the  stream  of  the  Hoaa-ho  five  or  six  hundred  miles,  thoogh 
by  a  circaitoas  tract  it  again  readies  its  original  Ime  of  course.  The  pro- 
race  of  Sbmi-toug  cmsists  for  the  most  part  of  a  group  of  monntaiiM 
wholly  detached  from  any  other  range,  and  mnnisg  ont  totrerd*  tbe  N.E 
into  a  large  peninsnla.     Tbeee  mountwns  contain  coal  mines. 

Rivert.'}  China  is  distinguished  for  the  magnitude  of  her  rivers,  and  is 
doubtless  indebted  to  them  in  a  great  measure  for  her  early  advances  in 
cnltore  and  civilisation.  The  Hoao-bo,  or  Yellow  rivra,  and  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang,  or  Blue  river,  two  mighty  parallel  streams,  water  the  whole  ex- 
tent  of  iu  central  r^ons.  These  rivers  rise  from  almost  unknown 
aoorces  in  the  heart  of  Thibet,  and  from  the  snmmit  probably  of  that  lof- 
tiest  portion  of  the  globe.  Tie  Hoan-ho,  after  entering  China,  is,  aa 
already  noticed,  turned  to  the  north,  and  carried  even  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  empire,  but  it  soan  recrosaea  them,  and  this  winding  course  serve*  only 
to  diStise  mora  widely  tbe  benefits  of  its  waters.  After  spreading  fertility 
throng  some  of  tbe  finest  provinca*  of  China,  it  falls  into  tbe  ocsan  at  a 
very  small  distance  from  its  brother  atream,  from  which  it  had  once  been 
separated  by  an  interval  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles.  Tbe  couiae  of 
tbe  Hoan-ho  is  estimated,  though  with  eome  uncertunty,  M  about  180O 
miles ;  that  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang  at  2300.  This  last  has  by  dm  grandeur 
of  its  atream  struck  all  traveller*  with  admiturion.     Marco  Polo  consider- 


ed  it,  America  beiog  then  nnknown,  u  decidedly  the  greateit  rim  in  tho 
world ;  and  Mr  Ellia  conceiveH,  that  only  thote  of  the  New  World  on  dis- 
pute its  native  title  of  the  "  firstborn  of  Ocean."  Its  breadth,  above  Nan- 
kin, ia  from  three  to  four  miles,  its  banks  popnlons,  direiaiSed  by  wooded 
moantuna,  and  highly  picturesque.  These  primary  atreams  hare  nnmer- 
ouB  tributaries,  aeveral  of  which  eqnal  thu  greatest  rivers  of  Europe.  Tha 
Yuenho,  the  Hoeiho,  and  the  Hoaij-ho  fall  into  the  Yellow  river.  The  Ya- 
lon-kians  (itself  700  miles  b  length)  the  Tchoo,  the  Ta-kiang  and  the 
Yuen-kiang  are  tributary  to  the  Blue  River.  But  besides  tbese,  China 
haa  two  independent  rivera  of  great  magnitude,  the  Peiho  in  the  north, 
which,  after  rising  in  Tartary,  passes  Pekin,  and  falls  into  the  Yellow  sea; 
and  the  Kankiang  in  the  south,  which,  aftor  a  coarse  of  nearly  700  miles, 
falls  into  the  sea  of  China,  near  CaotoD,  thus  giving  origin  to  the  immense 
trade  of  that  city. 

Lakei^  Of  tbe  Lakes  of  China  the  Poyang  ia  the  best  known,  haring 
'been  sailed  through  by  a  late  embassy.  It  is  about  30  or  10  miles  in 
drcumference,  and  the  scenery  ia  most  striking,  being  surrounded  by  lofiy 
granite  mountains,  down  which  vast  torrents  are  continually  pouring.  On 
its  banks  are  several  large  cities,  and  tbe  tops  of  the  hills  are  adorned  with 
namerous  pagodas.  The  Tung-ting  lake,  according  to  Mr  Ellis'  informa- 
tion, is  much  longer,  being  nearly  300  miles  across.  It  ia  situated  in  the 
province  of  Hou-quang,  which  signifies  the  Country  of  Lakes,  and  fully 
attawers  to  the  title,  though  all  the  others  are  much  smaller  than  (he  Tung* 
Ung.     No  remarkable  lakes  appear  to  occur  in  any  other  part  of  die  em- 

CanaU^  If  China  is  happily  sitnated  with  regard  to  rivers,  she  haa  been 
DO  less  happy  in,  every  where,  improving  and  connecting  her  navigation 
by  canala,  which  she  has  done  to  an  extent  that  surpasses  all  other  nations. 
No  nation  can  produce  a  parallel  to  the  Ynn-ho  or  Great  Canal,  which  ex- 
tends in  a  continuous  line  from  Pekin  to  the  Yang-tae-kiang,  a  distance 
of  SOO  miles,  and  by  means  of  which  an  inland  navigation  is  maintained, 
with  the  interruption  of  a  single  day's  journey,  between  Pekin  and  Can- 
too,  a  distance  of  not  less  than  1200  miles.  This  great  work  is  said  to 
have  been  executed  under  tbe  reign,  and  by  the  directions  of  Khublai 
Khan,  a  grandson  of  the  renowned  Genghis  Khan.  Tbe  Chinese  canala 
are  not  coostructed  on  the  same  artificial  and  scientific  principles  as  those 
of  Europe,  nor  composed,  like  them,  of  standing  water,  fed  by  reservoirs, 
elevated  and  lowered  by  locks.  They  are  formed  merely  by  turning  aside 
the  couiae  of  a  river,  utd  conducting  its  waters,  by  an  artifiual  chanoel, 
till  tbey  join  those  of  another  river,  from  which  it  is  again  continued,  ac> 
cording  as  it  is  found  neceuary  or  practicable.  They  have,  for  the  want 
of  locks,  generally,  a  more  circuitous  course  than  European  canals,  and 
their  tvatera,  instead  of  being,  like  them,  at  rest,  have  a  perceptible  cur- 
rent. The  Wenho,  a  river  in  the  province  of  Shan-tung,  is  the  main 
feeder  of  the  Great  Canal,  from  which  it  descends  on  one  side  to  the  north, 
falling  into  the  Peiho,  near  Pekin ;  and  thence,  on  the  other  side,  to  the 
south,  till  it  joins  the  Hosng-ho  or  Yellow  river ;  tbence  to  the  Yang-tse- 
kiang,  which  great  stream,  with  ita  tributary,  the  Kan-kiang,  carries  on 
tha  navigation  to  tbe  frontier  of  the  province  of  Canton.  It  is  here  inter- 
mpted  by  a  chun  of  mountains,  to  cross  which  occupies  a  day's  journey, 
when  the  traveller  embarks  upon  another  river,  tbe  Pe-keanng,  which  carries 
him  to  Canton.  Smaller  canals,  connecting  the  rivers  and  larger  canala 
with  each  other,  are  innumerable ;  and  there  occur  many  bridge*,  remwk^ 
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blfl  for  tbair  nugnitada,  and  tho  difficulties  to  be  overcome  io  thMr  ccw- 
■trnctiou. 

Climalt.']  A  country  extending  from  north  to  aoath  lo  far  H  China, 
must  necessarily  experience  great  variety  of  climate.  The  southern  pro- 
rinces,  from  their  proximity  to  the  equator,  experience  heats  stronger  than 
those  of  Bengal,  but  moderated  by  periodical  winds ;  and  the  northern 
provinces,  owing  partly  to  their  distance  from  the  equator,  and  partly  to 
^e  Deighbourliood  of  the  lofty  mountains  of  Tortary,  are  extremely  cold. 
The  mean  heat  of  Canton  is  about  76°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  At  Fekin, 
the  mean  term  of  the  greatest  heat  is  131° ;  that  of  die  greatest  cold  63* 
below  sero ;  the  medium  heat  of  tho  year  55°.  The  winds  are  often  ex- 
tremely violent,  especially  at  PekJD.  Jnoe,  July,  and  Angnst,  are  the 
imjny  months  i  it  seldom  rains  la  winter.  No  part  of  China  is  said  to  be 
onlieallhy,  a  circumstance  which  may  be  owing,  in  soma  measure,  to  die 
■tate  of  cnltiTation  in  which  the  country  has  long  existed. 

Vegetable  ProdiKlioiiM.'y  In  China  are  produced  all  the  fruita  common 
to  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones  ;  bnt  some  of  them  do  not  succeed 
well.  The  apples,  grapes,  and  pomegranates,  are  very  indifferent ;  olives, 
though  abundant,  ore  gathered  for  eating,  but  not  for  making  oil ;  a  wild 
^irirot,  however,  which  flourishes  in  bleak  tracts  and  a  barren  soil,  is  much 
used  for  that  purpose.  The  oil  is  expressed  from  the  kernels,  and  the  stoaes 
are  consumed  as  fuel.  There  are  lemons  no  bigger  than  walnuts,  and  large 
oranges  with  a  large  solid  pulp.  China  has  some  fruits  and  vegetables 
peculiar  to  itself;  such  as  the  /i-cAi  (diroocarpns  litchi),  the  iong-yan, 
dragon's  eye  (dimocarpns  longan)  hnang  pi  (cookia  punctata),  &c.  Of 
grain,  rice  is  the  staple  produce  ;  then  bwley,  and  after  that  wheat,  espe- 
cially in  the  north ;  buck-wheat,  millet,  maize,  pease,  beans,  and  other 
vetches,  ore  the  otiier  kinds  of  grain  and  pnlse  most  cnldvaied.  Sngar- 
cane,  cotton,  hemp,  lintseed,  tobacco,  indigo,  mulberries,  varnish  trees, 
(^RhuM  vernix,)  camphor,  tollow-treea  (Stillingia  Sebifera),  and  cinnamon, 
•re  among  the  trees  and  shrubs  most  common  in  the  fields  and  gardens. 
Bnt  the  meet  remarkable  among  the  vegetable  productions  of  China  is  the 
lea  plant. 

Tea  iVanf.j  This  plant,  though  it  affords  us  a  duty  beverage,  is  but 
imperfectly  known  to  Europeans.  In  their  descriptions  of  it  naturalista 
differ.  It  ie  not  exactly  known,  whether  the  different  kinds  of  tea  sold  in 
Europe,  under  various  names,  be  produced  by  the  same  shrub,  or  by  shrubs 
of  different  kinds.  Xieaving  these  uncertainties,  it  appears  to  be  generally 
■greed,  that  the  tea  plant  is  found  in  China,  Japan,  and  Tonqnin  ;  and  it 
ia  not  certain  that  it  grows  spontaneously  in  any  other  part.  It  is  said  to 
grow  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  some  say,  to  the  hci^t  of  tea  or 
twelve.  The  leaves  are  about  an  inch  and  a  h^f  in  length,  tapering  to  a 
point,  and  indented  upon  the  edges.  They  have  a  strong  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  sweet-brier,  and  are  of  a  dark  green  colour.  The  flowers 
resemble  a  wild  white  rose.  The  branches  are  numerous  and  irregular. 
The  wood  is  bard,  and  of  a  whitiflh  green  colour.  Tlie  fruit,  which  is 
■mall,  contains  several  round  blackish  seeds ;  but  the  only  valuable  part 
of  the  plant  is  the  leaves.  The  tea-tree  grows  in  many  parts  of  China  i 
bnt  it  is  said  to  be  found  In  greatest  perfection  between  30°  and  45*  N. 
tat.  It  grows  wild,  but  is  much  improved  by  carefnl  culture.  The  soil 
upon  which  it  is  planted  is  sold  greatly  to  affect  the  quality  of  the  tea. 
That  whidi  ia  pn>duced  npon  a  clay  soil  is  of  the  worst  quality ;  that  which 
grows  in  a  light  soil  is  better ;  and  the  best  is  reared  in  rocky  sitnatitN*. 

Ic 


It  w  propagKted  by  Meda.  Wlwii  die  shrub  has  UMined  iIm  aga  of 
three  yeare,  the  lesres  are  fit  for  being  palled.  When  it  baa  attaiiMd  a 
certtun  b«igbt  it  ie  cot  down,  and  nameroos  spronta  riie  froia  the  tame 
root.  Kempfer  sfGroM,  that  tea  !■  collected  at  three  different  BMBotii : 
first  at  the  tnd  t>(  February,  or  begiaaiDg  of  March.  The  leaves  at  tbia 
time  are  small  and  tender.  The  tea  thus  procnred,  is  called  "  tea  in 
powder,"  and  is  used  by  the  npper  clsssea.  The  second  crop  is  gKtbered 
aboDt  the  ead  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April,  He  leaves  are  dien 
(rf  different  siees ;  and  after  they  are  palled,  they  are  assorted  into  differ- 
ent parcels ;  the  amallest  forming  tea  of  the  finest  qnaJity.  The  last  crop 
is  gathered  in  the  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June.  The  laaves  hare 
then  attuned  their  full  growth,  and  are  namerons.  The  tea  gathered  at 
this  time  is  coarse,  and  is  a»ed  by  the  common  people-  When  the  leavea 
have  been  collected  and  assorted,  according  to  their  difereot  sizes  and 
qnalities,  they  next  nodeigo  such  operations  as  are  neeeesary  to  prepar* 
them  for  preservation  and  for  use.  They  are  expmed  to  the  steam  of 
boiling  water.  They  are  laid  upon  plates  of  C0{^r,  and  are  dried  over 
the  fire,  till  they  assume  the  appearance  in  which  we  always  see  tbem. 

For  gathering  tfae  leaves  of  the  teo-shmbe  growing  wild  among  the 
iBOuntuns,  in  situationB  where  the  most  active  men  could  not  get  at  tbem, 
the  Chineae  have  lud  brutes  nuder  coatribntioa.  It  is  said  that  they  train, 
monkeys  to  climb  up  difficult  places,  and  to  sbrip  all  the  leaves  from  tha 
shrubs  that  are  pointed  ont  to  them.  These  leaves  are  piclced  up  by  per- 
sons attending  for  the  purpose,  who  reward  their  fonr-footed  assistants  from 
time  to  time  with  fruit.  It  may  esuly  be  conceived  hew  diScnlt  it  is  to 
trun  BO  indocile  a  creature  as  the  monkey  to  this  kmd  of  operetioo — but 
iriiat  is  there  that  Chinese  patience  and  ingeunity  have  not  accomplished  P 
They  have  availed  themselves  eran  of  the  voracity  of  the  cormorant, 
trinch  tfcey  have  taught  to  dive  in  (pest  of  fish  to  the  bottom  of  the  lakes 
and  livors,  and  to  bring  his  prize,  as  a  tribute  to  his  master.  The  Chinese 
and  Japanese  keep  Uteir  tea  a  year  before  they  nsa  it  for  drink,  becanaa 
dtey  asaert  that  it  is  neither  so  good  nor  so  wholesome  when  quite  new. 
Father  Benoit,  a  French  missionary  at  Pekin,  wrote  as  follows  in  1772  to 
M.  Delatonr:  "  Tea  in  general  acquires  by  the  voyage  to  Europe  a  much 
more  agreeable  flaviHir,  and  becomes  much  more  salubrious  ;  so  that  a 
chest  of  the  most  common  sort,  carried  to  Fiance,  and  brought  back  to 
Canton,  LB  rendered  by  this  double  voyage  a  highly  esteemed  present  in  the 
country  by  which  it  was  produced."  The  Chinese  pour  hot  water  upon.  ' 
tea,  not  in  a  tea-pot  as  we  do,  but  in  the  cap  out  of  which  they  drink  it, 

Ct  as  it  is,  without  either  sugar  or  cream.  The  missionariesi  in  their 
ise  at  Pekin,  have  no  other  beverage.  Tha  Jsfianese  reduce  their  tea 
to  a  fine  powder,  which  they  use  in  the  following  manner : — The  equipage 
to  the  teft-table,  and  the  box  containing  this  powder,  are  set  ont  before  the 
eompany  ;  the  cnpe  are  filled  with  hot  water,  and  so  much  of  the  powder 
as  can  be  taken  upon  the  point  of  a  knife  is  thrown  into  each  cup,  and 
stirred  with  an  insimmsnt  like  a  tooth-pick,  till  the  liqnw  begins  to  froth. 
It  is  then  handed  round  to  the  company,  who  sip  it  while  hot.  This  me- 
thod is  not  peculiar  to  the  Japanene,  but  w  common  in  some  provinces  of 
China  also.  Such  of  the  Chinese  as  pretend  to  be  nice  judges  of  tea,  pay 
the  most  minute  attention  to  tha  making  of  this  beverage.  The  water 
must  not  be  boiled  upon  a  fire  of  any  kind  of  wood,  but  only  one  of  pine- 
wood,  in  an  earthen  vessel  from  a  particular  province,  and  it  must  be  in- 
fused in  auether  particular  sort  of  vessel.     The  essences  of  roses,  jessn- 


■nine,  and  molUhoa,  and  all  the  perfames  of  the  flovera,  are  employed  to 
beighten  the  delicacy  of  this  &rourite  drinU.  The  manner  of  perfurming 
the  honoars  of  the  tea-table  with  grace,  gentility,  and  politeness,  i»  in  China 
and  Japan  an  art  which  has  it*  principles,  its  mles,  and  its  masters,  who 
follow  the  profession  of  giving  instmc^on  in  it.  This  art  forms  part  of 
the  eihication  of  youth  of  bath  sexes,  who  are  taught  to  make  tea  and 
wait  on  company,  as  in  Europe  we  take  lessons  in  dancing,  fencing,  or 
riding.  When  tea  has  lost  its  virtues  by  age,  and  ia  no  longer  fit  for  drink- 
ing, the  Chinese  employ  it  in  dying  silks  a  brown  or  chesnnt  colour.  A 
great  <]uHntity  of  old  tea  destined  for  this  purpose  is  sent  annually  from 
China  to  Snrat. 

Animalt,']  China  has  scarcely  any  animals  which  are  not  common  to 
other  countries.  The  domestic  animals  are  reareil  iu  comparatively  small 
numbers.  Elephants  are  common  in  the  south  of  China  ;  and  the  unicorn 
riiinoceroe  frequents  the  marshes  in  Yvn-nan  and  Kwang-eee.  l^elion  is 
aaid  to  be  unknown  in  China,  but  what  is  there  described  as  the  tiger  is 
■apposed  to  be  die  maoeless  lion.  Our  ignorance,  however,  of  the  inte- 
.  rior  of  China  prevents  ns  from  saying  any  thing  with  certainty  on  this 
■abject.  Monkeys  are  common  in  some  parts.  The  musk-dear  is  among 
the  moat  valuable  of  the  Chinese  quadrupeds ;  the  buffaloes  are  usually 
grey  instead  of  black ;  and  the  pigs  there  are  much  more  cleanly  than  those 
with  us.  Small  birds  of  beautiful  plumage,  and  water-fowls,  abound. 
Much  value  is  set  on  the  Mandarin  duck.  Beside  the  fish  common  in 
Europe,  the  Chinese  have  many  unknown  to  us  ;  as  the  tbo-ki/a-ifu,  or 
'  fish  in  armour,'  (letrodon,)  which  tastes  like  veal,  and  is  covered  with 
■pines  ;  a  kind  of  cod,  caught  and  salted  on  the  shores  of  Fo-kyen ;  hai- 
■eng,  an  unpalatable  kind  of  blubber,  (meduia,)  eaten  by  the  common 
people;  and  kin-yn,  or  'gold  fish,'  ia  a  native  of  a  Chinese  lake,  and, 
as  with  us,  a  constant  ornament  of  the  ponds  of  their  pleasure-grounds. 
It  was  brought  to  England  in  1611.  The  splendid  butterflies,  and  mni- 
titudes  of  singular  insects  peculiar  to  China,  are  well  known  as  favourite 
•nbjects  of  the  Chinese  artists.  Silk-worms  are  common,  and  seem  to  be 
indigenous  in  the  country. 

Miiieralt.'l  There  are  some  silver  mines  in  China,  but  tbey  are  lit- 
tle.worked.  Gold  is  obtained  from  the  sand  of  some  of  the  rivers.  A 
white  metallic  substance,  called  tulenagne,  is  common  in  China;  but 
it  is  not  exactly  known  whether  it  be  a  simple  or  compound  material. 
There  is  also  a  peculiar  copper  of  a  white  colour,  which  the  Chinese 
call  pelaiig,  or,  according  to  some,  pu-kfong.  Yellow  copper  is  used 
in  the  current  coins  of  the  empire.  Quicksilver  mines  are  common, 
but  lead  and  tin  are  scarce.  Realgar,  or  native  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  is 
employed  by  the  Chinese  in  blocks  for  makmg  pagodas  and  vases. 
Lazulite,  jasper,  rock-crystal,  nephritic  jade,  magnetic  iron,  granite,  por- 
phyry,  and  different  kinds  of  marbles,  are  found  in  China.  Coal  is  not 
uncommon,  and  collieries  are  numerous,  particularly  in  the  neigbbour- 
hooil  of  Canton.  The  torrents  descending  from  the  mountains  of  Van- 
nan,  Kw«-chew,  and  Shen-si,  wash  a  kind  of  marble,  which  yields  an 
agreeable  sound,  and  which  is  called  '  the  musical  stone.'  It  is  used 
in  musical  instrnments.  Pttuulte,  a  whitish  Inmineted  feltspar  (  kaolin, 
a  feltspar  in  the  state  of  earth  or  clay;  and  che-kao,  or  sulphate  of 
barytes,  are  the  mbatancea  employed  in  the  composition  of  Chinese 
iMrc«Un. 
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CHAP.  11I.-AGH1CULTU RE— MANUFACTURES  AND  COMMkitCE- 

MONEY,  WEIGHTS,  AND  HEASURESl 
Agriculture.^  Of  b]1  the  aita,  agricnltore  is  ibe  moat  practined  'n 
China.  Next  to  leamiiig,  it  ia  the  most  boooured,  and  is  conaidared  as 
the  basis  of  luitional  prosperity.  Every  apring,  a  pnblic  ceremony  ia 
perfonned  in  its  honour  by  the  emperor,  who  lays  aside  bit  imperial 
robea,  aod  opens  several  farrows  with  the  ploagh,  in  b  field  appointed  for 
the  pnrpose,  which  ceremony  is  performed  on  the  same  day  by  the  vice- 
roys  of  all  the  prorincea.  The  extraordinary  diligence  of  the  peaaantry 
in  cultivating  the  gronad  ia  not  equalled  by  any  people  in  the  world.  In 
the  preparation  of  mannre,  no  aabstance  anaceptible  of  pntrefaction  escapes 
them ;  and  innumerable  old  men  and  women,  aa  well  as  children,  are  con- 
atantly  employed  about  the  atreeta,  pnblic  roada,  banka  of  rivers  aod  ca- 
nals, &c.  in  picking  np  o^l  of  any  kind  that  may  forward  the  proceaa  of 
vegetation.  To  such  an  extent  ia  this  carried,  that  maonre,  formed  into 
cakes,  is  made  an  article  of  commerce,  and  aold  to  farmers,  who,  how- 
ever, do  not  ose  it  in  a  compact  state. 

The  deficiency  of  cattle,  wLich  makes  all  these  arts  of  procnring  man- 
are  neceaaary,  still  leaves  the  aupply  too  scanty.  It  ia  seldom  applied  to 
the  rearing  of  grain,  hut  is  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  speedy 
and  aacceasive  anppUea  of  culinary  vegetables.  The  seeds  are  steeped  in 
liquid  manure  before  they  are  sown,  and  liquid  mannre  is  from  time  to  time 
applied  to  the  roots  of  the  plants ;  arts  which  we  have  frequently  seen 
practised  in  the  wilda  of  Scotland,  where  the  redundancy  of  population 
was  neither  felt  nor  feared. 

Grain  ia  the  principal  object  of  Chinese  cultivation.  In  the  soathem 
provinces,  rice  is  chiefly  raised,  while  wheat  supplies  its  place  in  the  north  ; 
bnt  the  species  of  vegetables,  which  are  cultivated  for  food,  are  tlmoet 
innumerable.  A  kind  of  braaaica,  bearir^  a  strong  reseroblance  tn  tbe 
coss  lettuce,  ia  cultivated  in  great  quantitiea,  and  much  relished  aa  food. 
It  thrives  beet  in  the  northern  prorinces,  where  it  la  salted  for  winter  pro- 
visiona,  and  carried  in  that  state  towards  the  south.  In  some  places,  In- 
dian com  and  millet  arc  reared.  Tobacco  is  also  an  object  of  calture ; 
but  instead  of  being  cnred  in  hooaes,  as  in  America,  it  is  always  cored  in 
the  open  air.  The  annual  cotton  plant  ia  reared  in  considerable  quantities, 
though  not  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  inliBbitaate,  since  cotton  cloth  is 
aiiiversall)'  worn  by  both  sexes.  A  great  quantity,  therefore,  is  imported 
from   Bombay. 

The  mode  of  cultivation  is,  in  some  instances,  nearly  the  same  aa  in 
Europe ;  in  others  it  is  very  different.  The  instruments  for  thrashing  and 
winnowing  are  said  to  be  npon  the  same  principle  with  our  own,  and  to 
be  constructed  in  almost  a  similar  manner.  As  animals  are  few,  enclo- 
aurea  are  not  neceaaary;  and  as  they  are  supposed  to  occupy  too  much 
ground,  they  are  in  general  avoided.  The  animals  used  in  tillage,  which 
are  chiefly  oxen  in  the  north,  and  buffaloes  in  the  south,  ore  fed  in 
■tails,  npon  cbopt  straw  and  beans.  The  plough  is  a  very  simple  machine. 
It  has  no  coulter,  for  tbe  ground  being  seldom  in  grass,  there  ia  no  turf 
to  penetrate.  Tbe  share,  which  ia  sometimes  made  of  iron,  bnt  more  fre- 
quently of  that  species  of  timber,  from  ita  hardness,  called  ironwood,  ter- 
minates in  a  curve  so  as  to  turn  back  the  earth.  To  draw  it,  more  than  a 
•ingle  ox  or  bn&lo  is  seldom  necessary ;  and  that  office  is  sometimes  per. 
farmed  by  men  or  women. 
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The  ChineM  an  too  ■panng  of  their  grain  to  Mtr  U  in  the  brotdenl 
way  i  bende*,  they  aro  coiiTinced  that,  by  drilling,  they  procore  much  nore 
lunriant  cropi.  Erery  kiacl  of  grun,  therefore,  ia  either  «owa  in  drilli, 
or  dibbled.  The  drilla  ran  generally  nonli  and  tooth,  u  that  i*  lappoMd 
to  be  the  beet  direction.  The  fitsltle  are  not  laid  oat  in  ridgee,  hot  every 
where  preeent  a  level  aarfaca. 

Irrigation,  or  the  watering  of  grouna,  whicli  in  Europe  U  confined 
ehiefly  to  ibeadowe,  ia  in  China  ^pliod  with  care  in  all  their  procesae*  of 
cvluration,  WImu  the  waier  detceodi  from  a  lofty  aiination,  it  receiree 
the  requiaite  direction  by  proper  chaQoeU  prepared  for  it.  When  the  land 
to  be  irrigated  ia  higher  than  the  t«BerToir,  the  difficulty  is  greater.  For 
railing  the  water  rarioaa  contnrancea  hare  been  adopted.  Sometimea  i< 
ia  raiwd  by  bnoketa,  awnng  on  corda  between  two  men,  or  attached  to  a 
lerer.  Sometimes  it  ia  raised  by  aapecles  of  chain  pump,  of  a  very  pecu- 
liar conatrnction. 

The  emperor  ia  regarded  as  the  aole  proprietor  of  the  soil ;  and  the 
bolder  of  a  landed  estate  pays  as  rent  to  the  aorereign  one-tenth  of  what 
his  ground  is  snpposed  capable  of  producing.  Though  he  be  thus  in 
reality,  tbereforei  a  tenant  at  will,  yet  be  ia  nsTer  deprived  of  hia  poeaes- 
sion,  as  long  as  he  continnea  to  pay  bis  rent,  or  rather  land-tax,  to  the 
crown ;  and  the  Cbineee  cultiratora  regard  their  (wcme  in  no  other  light 
than  peteonal  property,  a*  long  as  they  find  means  to  pay  the  public  aa- 
aeaaments.  Tbeee  holders  of  landa  from  the  crown  resemble  European 
proprietors  in  this  respect  also,  that  they  can  let  what  portion  of  their 
grounds  they  please,  to  others,  for  a  rant  which  ia  generally  equal  to  half 
the  produce  ;  and  it  it  on  theae  terms  that  the  great  body  of  the  Chinese 
peasantry  cultivate  iheir  little  farms.  There  ia  thna  a  pretty  equal  division 
of  the  lands  auioag  the  growers  of  grain ;  and  there  are  no  immense  farm* 
ars  or  mouopolizers  of  produce,  who  can  command  the  market.  There  ia 
ao  ground  aet  apart  for  the  pleasnre  of  individnala,  but  all  is  open  to  cnl- 
tiration,  and  a  free  sale  pormitted  to  every  dealer.  There  are  no  restric- 
tions either  from  lishing  upon  the  rivera,  coasts,  and  lakes,  or  from  killing 
game  upon  their  own  lamb  and  the  public  commons.  Yet,  with  all  these 
encouragements  to  the  agriculturists,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  honour 
attadied  to  their  occupation,  they  are  not  able  to  auf^ly  the  wants  of 
the  nation ;  and  seldom  do  three  years  elapse  in  succession,  without  a 
hunine  in  one  or  other  of  the  provinces.  This  frequent  recurrence  of 
scarcity  may  no  doabt  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  of  China 
being  surronnded  by  mountainous  and  barren  countries,  from  which  it 
can  draw  no  proviaions  in  an  unfruitful  season,  but  which  it  is  rather 
obliged  occasionally  to  supply ;  to  the  want  of  foreign  commerce,  which 
prevents  the  imporiatma  ol  grain  in  the  event  of  deficienciea ;  to  the 
destruction  frequently  occasioned  to  the  crops  by  droughts  or  inunda- 
tious  i  lo  the  great  quantity  of  grain,  especially  of  rice,  which,  in  spite 
of  the  existing  lanrs,  is  daily  employed  in  the  distillalion  of  rack,  and 
other  spirituona  liquors.  Bnt  the  principal  caoae  of  these  scarcities  ia 
to  be  sought  in  the  immeoae  tracts  of  land  which  are  suffered  to  lie 
waate,  and  in  ifae  want  of  enterprise  and  akill  in  the  Chineaa  cultiva-. 
ton.  It  is  generally  imagined  that  every  spot  of  ground  in  the  empire  is 
in  a  state  of  r^pilar  tillage  ;  and  then  it  is  made  a  matter  to  be  accounted 
for,  bow  famines  should  be  ao  very  frequent.  We  read  in  many  of  the 
■ocomla  of  China,  of  Uw  wonderful  fertility  of  its  soil ;  of  the  care  of 
tlie  husbandman  to  root  out  every  hedge  or  tree,  so  that  not  n  foot  if 
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gBOond  may  be  lott  ]  of  Ui«  very  moantain-rides  being  cnt  in  terrace*,  like 
those  of  the  Fayi  d»  ^aud,  between  Lanasnae  end  Vevay,  and  covered 
with  produce.  All  thie  ijideed  is  airictly  the  fact  in  the  immediate  neigh* 
banrhoiKl  of  towns  aad  villages  ;  bnt,  partly  from  the  dread  of  plnaderen, 
and  parily  from  the  want  of  cattle  to  transport  the  manure  and  the  pro- 
duce, the  more  distant  lands  aie  almost  entirely  naeless  and  nDproductivei 
and  it  is  calculated,  that  ooe-fourth  of  the  whole  canntry  consists  of  lakes 
and  stvnmpi,  which  are  totally  uncultivated.  On  each  side  of  the  river 
Pei-ho,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  capital,  the  gentlemen  of  the  British 
embassy  purceived  no  appearance  of  great  cultivation-  The  greater  part 
of  the  land  was  sour  swampy  ground,  covered  with  coarse  grass,  rushes, 
and  reeds ;  and  few  trees  were  to  be  seen,  except  in  ibe  vicinity  of  ths 
villages.  No  habitation  appeared,  that  could  he  considered  as  the  resi- 
dence of  a  gentleman,  or  even  as  a  comfortable  farm-house ;  bnt  every 
thing,  OD  the  contrary,  seemed  to  indicate  the  greatest  piiverty  aod  mean- 
ness of  conditiun  in  the  inhabitants.  The  property  of  all  this  waste  land 
is  vested  in  the  crown ;  but  any  iudiridnol  may  obtain  a  portion  as  a  pas- 
lessioD,  by  merely  paying  into  the  public  granaries  tlie  estimated  part  t>f 
the  produce  as  rent  to  the  government.  The  little  spots  of  groimd,  how- 
ever, which  each  husbandman  occupies,  seldom  yields  more  produce  than 
paya  his  rent  and  supplies  his  family.  Though  abundantly  industrious, 
the  Chinese  cultivators  are  deficient  in  agricultural  slull ;  and  it  may  be 
said  of  them,  in  general,  that  they  are  raliier  gardeners  than  farmers.  A 
peasant,  indeed,  with  as  much  land  as  he  and  his  family  are  able  to  work 
with  the  spade,  will  raise  a  much  greater  quantity  of  food  from  that  spot 
Uian  an  Euro|>eaa  could  do  ;  but  in  the  management  of  a  large  farm  be 
would  be  found  greatly  deficient. 

Oi-natMiUal  Gardening.^  Although  the  Chinese  hare  no  idea  of  the 
many  ar-.ihcial  methods  by  which  European  gardens  are  enriched  with  such 
variety  and  excellence  of  vegetable  productions,  tbey  are  extremely  iag»- 
nious  in  laying  out  and  ornamenting  their  pleasure  grounds.  The  impe- 
rial pleasure  grounds  of  Yuen-min-yuen,  near  Pekin,  occupying  nearly 
60,01)0  acres,  and  comprehending  thirty  separate  palaces,  as  well  as  thos« 
of  Je-hol,  beyond  the  Great  Wall,  are  magnificent  samples  of  the  Chinese 
taste  and  skill,  not  surpassed,  either  in  magnitude  or  the  constant  succes- 
uon  uf  beanues,  by  any  thing  in  Europe. 

Mantifaclares.']  In  a  country  which  proposes  to  subsist  independent 
of  foreign  commerce,  manufactures  must  be  nunierous,  to  supply  the  wants 
«f  the  inhabitants.  Notwithstanding  their  isolated  character  as  a  nation, 
the  Chinese  have  strong  imitative  powers,  and  have  given  many  instances 
ef  dexterity  in  making,  after  European  copies,  watches,  mathematical  in- 
struments, trmkets,  &c  Bnt  it  has  been  remarked,  that  those  nationa 
which  succeed  most  readily  in  arts  which  are  merely  imitaUve,  are  least 
romarkable  for  original  inventions.  Accordingly,  in  the  sciences,  they  are 
Tery  far  behind,  and  have  little  to  boast  of  in  respect  of  the  fine  arts.  la 
printing  and  engraving,  however,  they  appear  to  have  taken  the  lead,  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  sUk  and  cotton  cloths,  and  especially  in  theu:  earth- 
mi  ware,  they  still  equal,  if  they  do  not  excel,  the  Europeans. 

JiiigrantRg  and  Frinling.^  From  their  constant  use  of  seals  as  signa- 
tures to  all  deeds  and  public  documents,  engraving  is  probably  an  art  of 
great  antiquity  among  the  Chinese.  Their  works  of  this  kind  io  wood, 
mother-of-pearl,  and  ivory,  are  well  known ;  and  their  hollow  epberes,  ia- 
oluded  within  each  other,  are  often  preserved  aa  curiosities  in  public  coi- 
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Ifctimu.  Oat  of  on  wlid  ball  of  ivory  thef  will  our*  Bfteen  bollaw 
globM,  all  dutiiict  from  each  other,  all  movaabls  by  a  toach,  and  oraa- 
aented  widi  figure  and  open  work,  like  the  iticks  of  a  fas.  Yet  thaw 
nngnlar  production!  of  art,  which  appear  to  require  ao  much  Uhonr  aod 
akiil,  are  soon  fioiibed  aod  lold  for  a  tiifle.  Tkeir  art  of  printing  ia  aaid 
to  have  been  known  to  them  more  than  nine  centuriea  before  the  ChriaUan 
va  i  but  the  procew  is  extremely  different  from  that  practiaed  in  Enrope. 
The  nature  of  tbnr  langtuge,  in  which  each  word  is  represented  by  a  <Jis- 
tinct  character,  prevent*  tkem  from  having  moveable  types,  to  be  let  up 
■•  occaaioQ  requires.  When  a  book  it  to  be  printed,  a.  copy  of  it  is  written 
■Q  a  fair  character,  on  very  tbio  paper.  Each  leaf  ii  pasted  on  a  board  of 
hard  wood,  and  the  engraver  cuts  out  all  spaces  between  the  strokes  of  the 
letter,  which  are  thos  left  in  relief.  Each  board  contains  two  pagea. 
With  a  bmah  it  is  laid  over  wilfa  ink ;  a  sheet  of  paper  is  applied,  a  softer 
brush  is  pasted  over  it,  and  an  impreaeion  is  taken.  The  paper  is  printed 
only  on  one  side,  but  tbe  sheets  are  folded  back,  «id  form  two  pages. 
When  tbey  are  bound,  they  are  fastened  by  the  open  side,  leaving  tbe  fold 
to  form  tlie  outward  margin  of  the  leaf.  A  few  moveable  types  of  the 
auMt  common  character  are  sometimes,  bnt  vety  laiely,  nsed. 

Paper.2  Ibo  Chinese  claim  tbe  invention  of  paper,— tbe  first,  they 
any,  having  been  made  from  the  bark  of  a  tree  (Morat  papyrifera)  and 
old  linen,  by  Tsulnn,  a  mandarin  who  flourished  about  a  century  and  a 
half  before  Cbiiat.  The  bark  of  that  tree,  and  the  ko-cb-hu,  hemp,  nettlea, 
atraw,  the  coccoons  of  the  silk-worm,  oottou,  rags,  and  the  fibres  of  tha 
bamboo,  are  the  materials  now  osed ;  from  the  second  of  these  the  most 
common  sort  is  made;  whence  ku-chu  has  become  the  usual  term  for 
pap«.  The  inner  bark  of  the  bamboo,  after  maceration  io  water,  is  re- 
duced to  a  paste  by  boiling  and  bruising  in  a  mortar ;  it  is  then  spread  out 
on  frames  of  fine  bamboo  threads,  and  formed  into  sheets  of  variooa 
lengths.  A  strong  rose-coloured  transparent  p^r  ia  used  in  the  windftwa 
at  Peking  as  a.snbatitute  for  glass. 

/ni.]  To  China  we  are  indebted  for  that,  excellent  ink  nniversally 
used  by  our  artists  under  the  name  of  Indian  ink-  It  ia  made  of  the  soot 
deposited  by  the  smoke  of  pines  or  oil,. and  has  been  long  an  article  of 
manoEactore.  Hwet-cbeu-fa,  near  the  south-eastern  bonodary  of  Kyang- 
nan,  is  the  place  where  it  u  brought  to  the  greateat  perfection. 

Hair-penciU.^  We  are  probably  also  indebted  to  the  Chinese  for  the 
invention  of  what  are  called  camel's  hair-pencils.  The  fur  of  rabbits  is 
that  of  which  tbey  are  generally  made,  and  they  are  as  indispensable  to 
(be  Chinese  in  writing  as  pen*  are  to  us. 

J^ctUiiu,2  Of  all  their  mannfactnres,  the  Chinese  are  most  celebrated 
for  their  pottery.  Its  pecoliar  excellence  made  it  long  an  import  of  con- 
aiderable  value,  gave  ita  name  'o  the  finer  kiuds  of  pottery  among  oni- 
aelvea,  and  rendered  it  a  favourite  article  of  luxury  in  the  conrts  of  Cen- 
tral and  Western  Asia,  long  before  China  was  knotvn  to  Europe.  Their 
nateriale  themselves,  and  tbe  care  with  which  they  are  cleansed  and  pre- 
pared, are  tbe  real  cansea  of  the  anperiority  of  the  Chinese  porcelmn  over 
that  of  most  European  manufacturers.  The  forms  of  their  inventioi^ 
though  not  always  inelegant,  have  neither  the  lightness,  variety,  nor  beau- 
tiful outline  of  tbe  Grecian  vases ;  and  their  designs  are  inferior  to  thusa 
of  Eniupean  artists.  Porcehun  is  called  TteJtee  by  the  Chinese ;  and 
King-ta-cbiiig,  a  village  to  the  east  of  tbe  lake  Po-yang-faoo,  in  tbe  province 
of  Kyaog-eee,  ia  the  place  at  which  the  finest  ia  made.    This  is  excluaivolj 
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reWTTod  for  the  emperor.  Blue  and  whiw  tre  the  ordinarf  colonn  ;  red 
one  or  the  most  esteeroed  and  expensive  ;  and  gilt  fignrM  on  ■  black  gronitd 
are  in  great  request.  In  brown  eartlien-ware  the  Chinese  excel,  as  well 
as  in  porcetuD ;  bnt  they  know  scarcely  any  thin^  about  the  art  of  making 
glass.  They  use  metallic  minws,  and  their  windows  are  generally  com- 
poseil  of  transparent  paper. 

Silt  Manvjacluret.']  Silk  is  manufactured  to  a  areat  extent  in  China. 
The  province  of  Che-kyang  is  the  country  from  nhich  the  finest,  softest, 
and  whitest  is  brongbt ;  but  the  adjoining  province  of  Kyang-nan  has  die 
greatest  number  of  weavers,  and  all  articles  inteniled  for  the  empemr's  nse 
are  made  there,  particularly  in  its  capital.  Nan-king.  The  prodncilons  of 
the  Chinese  looms  are  said  to  be  more  showy  than  sabstantial ;  their  bro- 
cades are  embroidered  with  eilk  paper,  and  aro  therefore  soon  spoiled. 
Ganzes,  whether  flowered  or  plain,  aro  the  manafactnres  in  which  they 
excel ;  and  those  roost  in  nae  are  a  strong  dull  satin,  and  a  close  groy 
taffety.  The  Kyen-e/ieu,  epnn  by  an  insect  somewhat  differing  from  the 
•ilk-worro,  and  abonnding  in  the  province  of  Shan-tong,  furnishes  a  thick 
rough  material,  rasembling  drugget,  and  much  valued  by  the  Chinese. 
The  silk  goods  exported  to  Europe  are  manufactured  in  or  near  Canton, 
and  the  raw  material  h  brought  Irom  Kyang-nau. 

Nanlieent.'\  Kyang-nan  also  produces  the  crown  cotton,  which  la 
mannfoctured  into  nankeens ;  particularly  in  the  city  of  Nan-king,  whenca 
the  name  of  those  cotton  cloths  is  derived.  Linens,  also,  aro  maaufac- 
tured  at  Nan-king  and  in  Fo-kyen. 

Trade  and  C'ommertr.]  The  external  commerce  of  China,  taking  ita 
extent  into  account,  is  inconsiderable ;  but  ite  internal  trade  is  extensive. 
Foreign  trade  is  but  barely  tolerated  by  the  Chinese  goveroment,  for  it  is 
always  at  variance  with  that  jealous  policy  which  draws  a  line  of  per- 
petual demarcation  betwi^en  China  and  the  rast  of  the  world.  Internal 
commeroe,  on  the  other  hand,  as  it  excites  no  apprehension  of  a  dangerona 
rivalry,  is  encouraged.  Inland  navigation  has  b«en  carefully  improved,  so 
that  tlie  whole  distance  from  Canton  to  Peking,  an  interval  of  nearly 
•eventeen  degrees,  and  considerably  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  can,  with 
the  exception  of  one  day's  jonniey,  be  travelled  by  water.  The  external 
trade  is  csrried  on  principally  by  foreigners  ;  for  every  Chinese,  wbo  ob- 
tains permission  to  go  abroad  for  commercial  purposes,  is  obliged  to  retnm 
within  a  limited  period,  and  is  treated  as  an  outcast  if  he  exceed  that  terra. 
Canton  is  the  only  port  open  to  Eurc^ans  ;  bat  a  considerable  trathc  in 
coarse  tea,  cattle,  furs,  cloths,  &c.  is  kept  up  with  the  Tartars  and  Kua- 
sians  upon  the  northern  boundaries.  The  Chinese  carry  to  Japan  rhubarb, 
jinseng,  silks,  CB^nt,  sweet-smelling  woods,  leather,  cloths,  and  sugar,  and 
bring  back  pearls,  gold,  copper,  sword-blades,  paper,  and  japanned-waro. 
To  Manilla  they  carry  silkn,  embroidery,  varnish,  drugs,  porcelain,  and 
tea ;  while  birds'  nestn,  dye-woods,  peartn,  and  bullion,  are  the  return.  To 
Batavia  they  carry  tea,  porcelain,  tuienague,  copper,  and  drugs  ;  and  re- 
ceive silver,  tin,  pepper,  natmege,  cloves,  tortoise-shell,  and  European 
goods.  Gold,  areca,  and  cinnamon,  are  brought  to  Canton  Irom  Cochin- 
china  ;  tin,  camphor,  resin,  birds'  nests,  ivory,  and  rhinoceroa'  horns  from 
Malacca  and  Siam.  The  articles  exported  by  the  East  India  Company 
to  China,  are  lead,  tin,  copper,  furs,  camblets,  long  cloths,  &c ;  but  Um 
principal  article  is  broad  cloth,  the  annnal  export  of  which  cannot  ha 
nach  less  than  £1,000,000  sterling.  The  other  article*  may  be  abont 
£800,000  ;  which,  together  with  certain  articles,  which  tba  officera  of  ih* 
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eoiDpuiy'i  >hipi  Lar«  the  privilege  of  taking  out,  micb  aa  peltry,  glut, 
clock*,  WBtchea,  cutlery,  coral,  printa,  puntings,  8cc  make  the  whole 
anoiuit  to  £1,500,000.  The  chief  article  imported  in  retnni,  ia  tea,  of 
fvhich  Britain  alone  takes  from  84,000,000  to  30,000,000  pounds  weight 
aonoally  ;  the  rest  of  the  cai^oea  coniiit  of  nankeens  and  raw  ailk.  ilia 
minor  articlee,  ench  aa  porcelain,  lacquered  and  ivory  goodn,  cinnabar, 
dmga,  and  mother-of-pearl,  are  principally  confined  to  the  private  trade. 
The  Goet  and  chances  of  the  total  imports  in  the  company's  ships  amoont 
to  about  £3,300,000,  and  the  aalefl  to  about  £4-,200,OOOi— thns  yielding 
£900,000  of  clear  profit  to  the  company  in  its  trading  capacity. 

The  trade  of  China  with  India,  is  principally  carried  on  from  the  two 
pruidencies  of  Calcotta  and  Bombay.  The  chief  articles  are  cotton  and 
opium.  The  value  of  the  shipping  and  merchandise  required  for  carrying 
on  this  trade  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  £2,200,000,  exclusive  of  peck- 
buck,  pearls,  and  sandal  wood,  &c. ;  and  pepper,  betel-nut,  ratiann,  &c 
from  the  east  coast  and  the  islands.  For  many  years,  the  balance  of  trade 
between  China  and  Great  Britain,  was  greatly  in  favonr  of  Chins,  and  re< 
qnired  lai^  sums  in  specie  to  be  sent  out  annually  ;  bnt  towards  the  con* 
elusion  of  the  late  war,  when  specie  was  most  difficult  to  be  procured,  and 
its  value  was  greatly  increased,  this  country  most  forlnnately  drew  through 
India  ■  balance  in  bullion  from  China,  aiid  thus  the  Indian  commerce  with 
the  port  of  Canton,  became  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  balance  in 
fiavour  of  India,  still  continues  to  be  drawn  from  China,  in  the  shi^e  of 
bnllion.  On  the  nortbem  Rentier  of  the  Birman  dominions,  an  active 
trade  is  carried  on  with  China  and  other  eastern  states.  The  chief  empo- 
rium is  at  a  place  called  Banmo,  on  the  Chinese  frontier ;  and  at  MidiU, 
four  or  five  miles  to  the  northward  of  Amerapura,  Mohammedan  and  Bir- 
man merchanle  of  Ave,  go  to  Banmo  to  meet  the  Chinese,  part  of  whom, 
not  unnsnally  four  or  five  thousand,  come  down  to  Midu.  The  Chinese 
import  copper,  orpiment,  quicksilver,  vermillion,  iron  pans,  silver,  good 
ifaubarh,  tea,  fine  honey,  raw  silk,  spirile,  hams,  mnsk,  verdegris,  dry 
ihiits,  and  a  few  fresh  lruita,with  dngs  and  pheasants.  The  Chinese  travel 
on  small  horses  and  mules,  and  are  smd  to  be  two  months  on  the  road. 
The  tea  that  is  brought  by  the  Chinese  is  black,  and  is  made  up  in  round 
cdies  or  balls  ;  some  of  it  ia  of  very  fine  flavour,  and  it  is  all  of  a  rery  dif- 
ferent deBcription  from  any  which  is  sold  in  the  market  of  Cantoi^<— the 
better  qnalities  are  well  adapted  for  Europe :  the  retail  price  is  but  one 
tikal ;  little  more  than  a  rupee  for  one  vis,  or  nearly  four  pounds.  This 
tea  is  used  by  all  \riio  can  afford  it,  but  a  cheaper  sort,  said  to  be  the  pro- 
duce of  some  part  of  the  Birman  territory,  is  an  article  of  great  and 
general  demand.  It  is  eaten  after  meals,  with  garlic  and  seeamum  oil,  and 
it  is  cnstomary  to  offer  it  to  guests  and  strangers  as  a  token  of  welcome. 
The  return  of  the  trade  with  tlie  Chinese  are  chiefly  cotton,  ivory,  and 
bees*  wax,  with  a  email  quantity  of  British  woollens,  chiefly  broad  cloth* 
and  carpet*.  The  quantity  of  cotton  is  annually  very  considerable,  it  ia 
estimated  at  not  less  than  70,000  bales  of  three  hundred  pounds  each :  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  cleaned  :  the  Ave  cotton  of  the  lower  provinces  is  of 
a  slion  etaple,  but  thai  of  the  upper,  long,  and  of  a  fine  texture.  The 
cotton  of  Pegu,  it  is  said,  is  sent  to  Chitiagong  and  Dacca,  and  i*  the 
naterial  of  the  fine  Dacca  muslins. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  annual  valae  of  the  trade  between  Great 
Britun  and  China  in  the  yean  1825-6-7 : 
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VhIh  af  Eximiti  >nd  Im- 


Indlfidonl.,      tb*  CmpcoT. 
l9iS-2a..^3.&i3,729      JC29I.603 
IB£6-27...  A761,«H         3GE,105 

£4.235.332 
4,186,809 

*a,687.ni3      ^6,922.3*6 
3,176,901          7.303,710 

1825-26. 
1826-?7. 

Villi*  or  ih* 

■Tt„6t  Kl  In. 
dMduKwIIh 

..^£3,943,789 
..   3,764i404 

TriXMth* 

£9.978,616 
3,539,306 

£6^988^ 
7.303.710 

Money.J  The  only  regularly  stamped  coin  among  the  ChineM  u  the 
Iseen  or  eaiA,  ai  it  is  called  by  Europeans.  A  thousand  of  them  make  a 
lale.  It  is  of  copper,  aliout  nine-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  a 
flmal]  square  hnle  in  the  middle,  inscribed  with  tno  Chinese  words  on  one 
lide,  and  two  Tartar  ones  on  the  other.  The  hole  is  made  fur  connecting 
a  nnmber  of  them  together  with  a  string.  Silver  is  nut  coined,  bat  is  dis- 
posed of  by  weight,  and  is  divided  into  larger  or  smaller  pieces  according 
as  it  may  become  necessary.  Scales,  weights,  and  scissars,  are  therefore 
necessary  for  every  payment.  The  value  of  an  article  is  estimated  accord- 
ing to  the  current  price  of  an  ounce  of  silver.  Silver  coin  of  any  deno- 
mination is  received  according  to  its  intrinsic  value  ;  and  Spanish  dollaia 
ere  the  sort  most  current.  Their  accounts  are  kept  in  tales,  mace,  canda- 
reent,  and  cash,  dius  :' 

10  cash^l  caudareeo, 
10  c«ndBreeiis=l  mace, 
10  raace=l  lale. 

73  candareens  make  a  Spanuh  dollar,  and  the  eschinge  between  China  and 
England  isosually  40  per  dollar.  £100  sterling  wonlJ  consequently  be  360 
tales,  or  500  Spanish  dollars.  A  tale  is  worth  5f.  6^.  British  carrency. 
The  authorized  rates  of  intereat  are  as  high  as  36  per  cent.,  and  from  15 
to  IS  per  cent  may  always  be  obtvned.  Money-lending  is  a  trade  well 
miited  to  the  genius  of  the  Chinese  ;  and  there  is  no  country  in  the  worid 
where  the  pawnbroker's  bosloess  is  better  undeietood,  or  more  extensively 
practised. 

Weight*  and  Mmrare*.]  The  number  of  grains  which  the  htcang-cong 
or  musical  reed  will  contain,  is  the  basis  of  all  the  Chinese  weights  and 
measures.  In  onr  ignorance  of  their  terms,  it  can  be  of  no  service  to 
copy  their  tables  of  admeasurement. 


CHAP.  IV.- 


Popv.lalion.']  In  the  table  of  the  ororinces  of  China,  given  at  the 
commencement  of  this  article,  the  population  will  be  found  to  be  estimated 
at  somethmg  above  143  millions,  liiis  is  according  to  an  official  reiam 
made  by  order  of  the  emperor,  in  A.D.  1790 ;  and  considerable  reliance 
may  be  placed  on  it,  as  official  returns,  from  the  mode  of  forming  them  in 
China,  nave  much  likelihood  of  being  materially  correct-  Every  house- 
bolder  u  required,  under  a  penalty,  to  have  a  tablet,  called  men-p'  noi  (the 
tablet  of  the  gate)  on  which  all  hia  inmates  are  faithfully  enumerated. 
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ready  for  the  inspection  of  the  officers  appointed  to  take  ko  accotuit  of  tbe 
popnktion,  who  are  not^llovred  to  exftmine  tbe  house  when  there  are  any 
women  or  children  in  the  family.  By  this  roeajis,  the  number  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  may  be  considered  aa  pretty  accurately  ascertained. 
The  statement,  also,  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  repoit  of  Mr  Tho- 
utaa,  who  classed  the  population  of  Cfain&  aa  follows : 

Dwellers  on  the  land,  .         .         .  143,000,000 

Dwellers  on  the  water,  .  3,000,000 

Pwtons  in  civil  offices,  9,611 

Military  officers,  ■  7,552 

infiwtry,  ....  822,000 

Cavalry, 400,000 

Followers  of  tbe  army,         ....  31,000 


146,270,163. 
So  that,  between  the  two  accotuta,  145,000,000  may  be  taken  in  round 
nambers  as  the  sum-total  of  the  Chinese  population.  Tbe  ststementa  of 
the  Catholic  missionaries 'and  of  lord  Macartney,  on  this  subject,  are  now 
generally  considered  to  be  quite  erroneoos.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  none 
•f  the  tables  of  population  in  China  are  tbe  towns  or  cities  classed  sepa- 
rately— tbe  estimation  being  merely  divided  luder  tbe  comprehensive 
beads  of  provinces. 

Matmert  and  Ciutonu.^  Tbe  manners  and  cnstoms  of  the  Chinese, 
who,  without  being  mere  sav^es,  bave  lived  for  many  ages  in  a  state  of 
almost  entire  seclusion  from  all  intercourse  with  the  other  inhabitants  of 
tbe  globe,  form  a  peculiarly  interesting  snt^ect  of  inquiry;  and  we  there- 
fore propose,  under  this  general  head,  to  enter  mto  more  detail  than  usual, 
fegarding  the  physical  constitution,  habits,  domestic  economy,  religion,  &c. 
ef  this  singular  people.  The  following  able  summary  of  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  country  and  iis  inhabitants,  extracted  from  the  *  Supple- 
ment to  tbe  Encyclopedia  Britannica,*  will  be  of  service  in  introducing 
our  more  minute  details ;  while  tbe  view  given  in  another  chapter  of  the 
government,  laws,  &c  of  the  Chinese  will  afford  a  material  assistance  to 
the  reader  in  forming  his  estimate  of  their  national  character. 

General  Appearance  of  the  Country  and  its  Inhabitants,^  "  When 
an  European  first  sets  his  foot  in  China,  he  will  find  the  appearance  of  tbe 
country,  the  buildings,  and  tbe  people,  so  totally  diflferent  from  any  thing 
be  bad  before  seen,  that  he  might  fancy  himself  to  be  transported  into  a 
new  w<»-ld.  In  the  long  line  of  internal  navigation  between  the  capital  and 
Canton,  of  1,200  miles,  with  but  one  short  interruption,  he  will  observe 
every  variety  of  surface,  but  disposed  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  in  great 
maBses ;  for  many  days  he  will  see  nothing  but  one  uniform  extended  plain, 
without  die  smallest  variety ;  agun,  for  as  many  days,  he  wilt  be  hemmed 
in  between  precipitous  monntains  of  the  tame  naked  chai'acter,  and  as  un- 
varied in  their  appearance  as  the  plains ;  and,  lastly,  a  10  or  12  days'  sul 
among  lakes,  swamps,  and  morasses,  will  complete  the  catal<^e  of  mono- 
tonous noiformity ;  but  whether  be  crosses  the  dry  plains  of  Petchelee  and 
Sbauntimg,  abounding  with  cotton  and  all  varieties  of  grain  and  pulse,— 
the  more  varied  surface  of  Kiang-nan,  fertile  in  silk,  in  yellow  cotton,  in 
frails,  in  the  staple  commodity  of  grain,  and  in  every  thing  that  constitntei 
the  luxuries,  the  comforts,  and  the  nec«Bsities  of  tbe  people, — tbe  dreary 
nramps,  morasses,  and  extensive  lakes  of  the  northern  part  of  Kiang-see, 
where  men  subsist  by  fishing, — or  its  naked  and  picturesque  mountains  to 
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the  Mnithwwd,  hmoas  Tor  ita  porcelua  muiuhctonM,-^>r  wbetlMr  be  da* 
•cend  to  the  fertile  plaiiu  of  Quu-tnag,  od  which  almoM  all  the  Tegctebls 
prodncti  of  the  £ut  may  be  said  to  be  coaeentnted,  the  grand  charactem- 
tie  feature  ii  atUl  the  same — «  rednndant  population.  Every  where  ha 
meets  vith  large  tnasMa  of  people,  but  mostly  ot  one  aex ;  thouaandi  of 
men  in  a  single  group,  without  a  «ngle  woman  mixing  among  them— men 
whose  long  gown*  and  petticoats  give  them  the  appearance  of  the  softer 
sex,  vphile  these  are  epariogly  seen  at  a  distance  in  the  back-gronnd,  peep- 
ing over  the  mad-walls,  or  partially  hid  behind  trees  or  bushes;  whose 
short  jackets  and  trowsers  wonid  make  them  pass  for  men  among  atrangera, 
if  their  braided  hur,  stuck  full  of  flowers,  and  their  little  cnunped  and 
bandaged  feet,  did  not  betray  tbeir  sex.  He  will  be  pleased  wUh  the  nn- 
eqnivoMl  mariiB  of  good  hnmonr  which  prevail  in  erery  crowd,  uninter- 
rupted and  unconcerned  by  the  bawling  of  some  unhappy  victim  suffering 
under  the  lash  of  magiaterial  correction  ;  and  he  will  be  amused  at  the 
awkward  exertions  of  the  aofter  aez  to  hobble  out  of  sight,  when  taken  by 
surprise ;  but  his  slnmben  will  be  interrupted  on  the  nigfala  of  the  full 
moon  by  the  nocturnal  orgiee  of  squibs  and  crackers,  gonga  and  trumpeta, 
and  other  accompaniments  of  boisterous  mirth. 

A  conalmt  aucceesion  of  lai^  Tillages,  towns,  and  raties,  irith  hig^ 
walla,  lofty  gates,  aod  more  lofty  pagodas,  la^  navigable  rivers,  com- 
municating by  artificial  canals,  both  crowded  with  bargea  for  passengerai 
knd  barks  for  burden,  as  different  from  each  other,  in  every  river  and  every 
canal,  as  they  are  all  different  froni  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  rest  of  ths 
worlds— will  present  to  the  traveller  an  animated  picture  of  activity,  indus- 
try, and  commerce.  He  will  behold,  in  the  lakes  and  morasses,  every 
little  ialet  crowned  with  villages  and  mud  hovels.  He  will  observe  birds 
(the  lentie  or  cormorant)  catching  fish  ;  and  men  in  the  water,  with  jars 
on  their  heads,  fishing  for  bird*.  He  will  see  shoals  of  ducks  issuing  from 
floating  faabitationi,  obedient  to  the  sonnd  of  a  whiitle ;  carts  on  the  land, 
driven  by  the  wind ;  and  barges  on  the  water,  moving  by  wheels, 
like  those  recently  invented  in  Enn^,  for  propelling  the  steam-boats. 
Among  other  strange  objecta,  be  will  observe,  at  every  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  small  military  guard-faauaes,  with  a  few  eoldiera  hntaatically  dress- 
ed in  paper  helmets  and  quilted  petticoats,  making  use  of  the  ha,  if  the 
weather  he  warm,  and  falling  on  their  knees,  if  an  officer  of  rank  abonld 
paaa  them. 

He  will  observe  that  the  meaueat  hnt,  with  walls  of  clay,  and  a  roof  of 
thatch,  ia  built  on  the  same  plan,  and  of  the  same  shqw,  with  the  palace 
of  the  viceroy,  constructed  of  blue  bricks,  and  its  tiled  roof  supported  en 
pillars.  He  will  notice  that  the  luxury  of  glass  is  wanting  in  the  windows 
of  both ;  and  that,  while  one  admits  a  free  passage  to  the  air,  the  other  but 
imperfectly  resists  the  weather,  and  as  imperfectly  admits  the  light,  whether 
through  mled  paper,  ulk  gauze,  pearl  shell,  or  bom. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  will  more  forcibly  arrest  the  attention  of  die  trsveller 
than  the  general  nakedness  of  the  country  as  to  trees  and  hedge-rows,  ot' 
which  the  latter  have  no  existence,  and  the  former  exist  only  in  dumpe 
near  the  dwellings  of  the  public  officers,  or  ibe  temples  of  i'a,  or  Tao-tse. 
No  green  meadows  will  meet  hia  eye;  no  cattle  enhven  the  scene;  the 
only  hexhage  is  on  the  narrow  ridges  which  divide  the  plots  of  grain,  or 
brown  fallow,  as  in  the  common  fields  of  England.  The  terraced  hills  ha 
mill  probably  observe  to  be  terminated  with  a  clump  of  trees,  or  a  pagoda, 
the  only  objects  in  the  distance  that  catch  the  eye.     But  the  bridges  on 
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tbe  canah.  of  every  TariMy  of  riupe, — circalar,  BQiptical,  hona^oe,  go- 
(hie — slight  and  onttabla  as  tliey  an,  are  ottjecla  that,  by  their  noTialtjr  and 
Tariaty,  mmt  attract  do^m;  and  the  inimumeatal  archiiectur*,  whioh 
adonu  tbe  oemateriea  under  eviery  tona,  from  the  lowly  tent-shaped 
dwelUogg  to  the  loftiest  colnmn,— the  eleraled  lerracss,  snpponed  by 
aemicircnlar  walls,— and  the  round  hillocks,  wbicb,  in  tbeir  graduated  size, 
point  oat  that  of  the  father,  the  mother,  and  tbe  children,  according  to 
seniority, — are  among  the  moat  intoresting  otigecti  that  China  affords. 

If,  by  cbaoca,  he  should  be  admitted  within  Uie  gates  of  one  of  their 
great  dties,  m  Pekin,  Nankin,  San-tcheou-foo,  Hang-tcbeon-feo,  or  Can* 
too,  be  may  fancy  himself,  from  tbe  low  hotwes  with  corred  overhanging 
roofs,  nninterrapted  by  a  single  cbimney,  tbe  pillars,  poles,  flHgH,  and 
■treamflrsf  to  have  got  into  tbe  midst  of  a  large  eocampmeat.  The  glitter 
arising  from  the  gilding,  the  Tarnishing,  and  the  painting,  in  rivid  colours, 
that  adorn  tbe  front  of  tbe  sbopa, — and,  in  particular,  the  gaily  painted 
lanterns  of  bom,  muslin,  silk,  and  paper, — tbs  hnsy  moltitade  all  in  mo- 
Uon,  and  all  of  one  sex, — tbe  painted  and  gilded  inscriptions  that,  in 
announcing  the  articiee  dealt  in,  assure  the  passengvn  that,  "  they  don't 
cheat  here," — tbe  confused  noise  of  tinkcn,  cobblen,  and  blacksmiths,  in 
their  little  portable  workshops, — the  buying,  selling,  bartering,  and  bawU 
ing,  of  different  wares, — tbe  processions  of  men,  carrying  home  their  new- 
married  wires,  with  a  long  train  of  preaents,  and  BquoUing  and  noisy  moaic ; 
or  carrying  to  tbe  grare  some  deceased  rela^n,  wid)  moat  lamentable 
bowlings— tbe  mirth  and  burst  of  langbtw  occasioaed  by  jagglers,  conjn- 
run,  mountebanka,  qnack-doctors,  musiuans,  and  comediwiB  g  in  the  midst 
of  all  which  ie  constantly  beard  a  strange  twanging  aaise  from  the  barber's 
tweezers,  like  the  jarring  sound  of  a  cracked  Jew's  harp, — the  magistrates 
and  offiixrs,  attended  by  thev  hctors,  and  a  numerous  retinue,  bearing  flags, 
umbrellas,  painted  lanterns,  and  other  strange  insignia  of  their  rank  and 
office  I— all  these  preaent  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  a  stranger  a  norel  and 
interesUng  spectacle.  The  noise  and  boatle  of  this  busy  multitude  com- 
toence  with  day-light,  and  cease  only  with  the  set^g  of  tbe  sun ;  after 
.which,  acarcely  awhispen  is  heard,  and  the  streets  are  entitely  deserted. 

Towards  the  central  parts  of  China,  near  to  the  places  where  the  two 
great  riren,  tbe  Whang-bo  and  the  Vang-taa-kiang,  interseoi  the  Grand 
canal,  a  scene,  magnificent  beyond  description,  will  erruet  the  attention  of 
tbe  tntveller ;  here  be  will  find  himself  in  du  midst  of  Inutle  and  bnsiness. 
The  multitude  of  ships  of  war,  of  commerce,  of  ooDTeoienca  and  of  ple^ 
Bsre,  some  gliding  down  the  stream  towarda  the  sea,  others  working 
against  it  by  sails,  oars,  or  wheels,  and  others  lying  at  anchor  ;  the  banks 
on  either  side,  as  well  as  those  of  the  canals,  covered  with  towns  as  far  aa 
the  eye  can  reach  i  the  continuance  along  the  canab  of  cities,  towns,  and 
villages,  almost  without  imerruption, — the  vast  number  of  light  stoue 
bridges,  of  one,  two,  and  three  arches,^ — tbe  temples  occarring  in  frequent 
succession,  with  thor  double  and  triple  tiers  of  roofs — •the  Pei-loe,  or  tri- 
ple gateways,  in  commemoration  of  some  honest  man  or  chaste  viigin,-— 
tbe  lace  of  the  sutroundiog  country,  beautifully  diversified  with  bill  and 
dale,  and  every  part  of  it  in  tbe  higbeat  slate  of  coltivation, — tbe  ^parent 
bappy  condition  of  the  numeroos  inhalmants,  indicated  by  their  cheerful 
looks  and  subetantial  clothing,  chiefly  in  silk,  such  are  the  seeaee  wiiich 
presented  themselves  to  our  countrymen  who  composed  the  embassy  of 
tbe  Earl  of  Macartney,  and  were  repeated  to  thaw  who  aecompmied  Lord 
Amherst.   He  would  probably  be  mistaken,  however,  in  inferring  tbe  ganenl 
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happy  itate  of  the  people,  or  beautiful  appeorBDC*  of  the  roiutiy,  from  wbat 
might  occur  along  thie  great  lioe  of  commimication  between  the  northern 
and  aonthem  extremities  of  the  empire.  The  Dutch  embuty  setting  otit 
in  the  winter,  when  tho  canals  were  frozen,  proceeded  by  a  different  route, 
and  the  inconTeniences  they  suffered,  are  such  u  can  scarcely  be  credited 
to  haye  occurred  in  any  nation  removed  but  a  few  degrees  from  the  savage 
slate.  The  face  of  the  country  was  dtewy,  without  a  visible  trace  of  cul- 
tivation, or  a  bovel  of  any  kind,  for  the  space  of  eight  or  ten  miles  toge- 
ther. In  many  parts  the  surface  was  covered  with  water,  and  the  mud 
hovels  completely  melted  down.  Very  few  raties,  towns  or  villages,  oc- 
curred in  their  route,  and  those  were  almost  universally  in  a  ruinous  con- 
dition. Near  to  the  capital  they  passed  a  city  exhibiting  only  a  mass  of 
ruins.  It  was  not  before  they  had  crossed  the  Yellow  River  that  the 
prints  of  wheel-carriages  marked  out  the  road.  The  people  every  where 
appeared  indigent  and  oppressed,  equally  destitute  of  the  feelings  of  hu- 
manity and  hospitality.  The  Dutch  were  carried  in  small  bamboo  chiura, 
each  having  four  bearers,  so  weak  and  tottering  that  they  could  seldom  go 
through  the  day's  journey ;  and  it  frequently  happened  that  tbey  halted  in  ' 
the  middle  of  a  cold  night,  in  an  open  and  uninhabited  part  of  the  country, 
exposed  to  all  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  without  a  hovel  of  any  kind 
to  afford  them  shelter;  and  when  tbey  reached  the  end  of  the  day's  journey, 
the  lodgings  appropriated  for  their  reception  were  so  miserable,  admitting, 
on  all  sides,  the  wind,  rain,  or  snow,  that  they  generally  preferred  taking  a 
little  rest  in  their  bamboo  chairs.  Tbey  observed  on  ihe  road  old  mwi 
and  young  women  travelling  in  wheelbarrows,  sometimes  in  Utters  or  chairs 
carried  by  a  coaple  of  asses,  one  being  fixed  between  the  poles  before  and 
one  behind.  The  rivers  were  without  bridges,  and  crossed,  when  not  for- 
d*ble,  by  rafts  of  bamboo.  All  this  is  corroborsted  by  a  subseqaent  publi- 
cation of  Voyage  a  Pe-king,  by  M.  de  Guignea :  and  hence  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, that  China,  like  other  countries,  has  its  fertile  and  its  desolate  dis- 
tricts, and  that  much  information  is  yet  required  to  form  a  competent  no- 
tion of  the  real  state  and  condition  of  this  mighty  empire." 

Physical  Contlilulion.']  The  physical  constitution  of  the  Chinese  indi- 
cates a  Tartar  origin,  although,  from  inhabiting  a  warmer  climate,  they  are 
inferior  to  the  Tartars  iu  atreugtii  of  character  and  firmness  of  nerve. 
Both  have  those  peculiarities  of  feature  and  complexion  which  distinguisb 
almost  all  the  northern  Asiatics.  A  complexion  olive  or  brunette  ;  hiur 
and  eyes  black,  the  latter  small,  and  elliptical  at  the  end  nearest  to  the 
none ;  foreheads  wide  ;  cheek-bones  high ;  chins  pointed,  which,  with  the 
mode  of  shaving  the  hair,  gives  to  the  head  the  appearance  of  an  inverted 
cone ;  noses  fiat,  ears  large,  figure  in  general  broad  and  square— these  are  the 
most  striking  chaiucteristics  of  the  'X'artar  and  Chinese  race.  A  resem- 
blance between  the  Chinese  and  the  Hottentots  of  Africa  has  been  point- 
ed out  by  Mr  Barrow.  "  The  form  of  their  persons,"  he  says,  "  in  the  re- 
markable smalluess  of  the  joints  and  the  extremities,  their  voices  and  man- 
ner of  speaking,  their  temper,  their  colour  and  features,  and  particularly 
their  singularly  shaped  eye,  are  nearly  alike.  They  also  agiee  in  the 
broad  root  of  the  nose,  or  great  distance  between  the  eyes,  and  in  the 
oblique  position  of  these,  which,  instead  of  being  faoriiontal,  as  is  generally 
the  case  in  European  subjects,  are  depressed  toward  the  nose."  From  these 
facts,  Mr  Barrow  thinks  it  probable,  that  an  ancient  interconrae  subsisted 
between  Chma  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  i  nor  is  the  physical  like- 
ness greatly  overweigbed  by  mental  disnmilitnde ;  for  making  allowance 
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for  (he  difference  of  edncKtion,  he  comiden  that  the  eptitude  of  k  Hotten- 
tM  in  acqturing  and  cmnbiniiig  ideae,  and  his  powera  of  imitatioii,  are  not 
lata  than  those  of  a  Chinese. 

Rants.'}  The  people  of  China  taay  be  arranged  under  aeren  geneial 
clasaea ;  the  Mondarou  or  officen  of  the  state,  the  military,  men  of  learn- 
ing, priests,  hosbandnwa,  menjiants,  and  aniaaos.  The  tenn  MoHdariH 
is  a  Portngnese  word,  unknown  to  the  Chioeae,  but  applied  by  the  Jeanit 
missionaries  to  those  in  authority  generally.  Of  Mandarins,  the  degreea 
are  nanerons,  both  in  the  ciTil  and  militaiy  service  ;  but  it  would  be  tedi- 
ous and  nnprofitsble  to  enter  into  any  detail  regBrdiog  these,  or  the  differ- 
ent badges  by  which  they  are  distingniahed.  Hononn  are  not  hereditary 
in  China,  with  the  exception  of  those  held  by  the  descendants  of  Confuci- 
us and  MenciuB,  and  those  possessed  by  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal. 
There  may  be  sud  to  be  no  middle  class  of  men  in  China.  If  an  indivi- 
dual, by  mde  or  industry  in  hia  profession,  sbonld  accumulate  riches,  be 
ia  obliged  to  enjoy  them  as  much  in  private  as  possible,  for  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  district  would  find  little  difficulty  in  bringing  him  witluu 
'  the  pale  of  the  sumptuary  laws,  and  in  laying  his  property  under  confisca- 

J>re$s.'2  The  chief  part  of  the  Chinese  dress,  like  that  of  many  eastern 
nations,  congiats  of  a  long  robe  which  reaches  almost  to  the  gronnd :  tha 
ateevea,  which  at  the  sboulders  are  wide,  and  which  become  straiter  at  the 
wrist,  cover  almoet  the  whole  of  the  hand.  This  robe  is  folded  one  part 
over  another,  and  fastened  on  the  right  ude  by  several  buttttns  of  gold  or 
silver.  Over  the  robe  is  worn  a  girdle  of  silk,  of  which  the  ends  generally 
extend  to  the  knees.  In  a  sheath  suspended  from  the  girdli<,  ore  a  knife 
and  a  pair  of  small  sticks  which  are  used  as  forks.  Their  shirts  are  short 
and  wide;  they  are  made  of  different  kinds  of  cloth,  though  generally  of 
cotton,  and  are  sometimes  prevented  from  aflhering  to  the  skin,  by  a  silken 
net  which  is  worn  under  them.  Their  drawers  which  are  wide,  are  made 
sometimes  of  linen,  sometimes  of  cotton ;  but  in  winter  such  as  can  afford 
it,  have  them  lined  with  fur.  When  the  weather  is  warm,  the  neck  ia 
bare ;  but  when  cold,  it  is  coTered  with  a  collar,  or  necklace,  made  of  silk 
or  far,  and  fastened  to  the  upper  garment.  In  winter,  the  people  of  rank 
in  the  north  line  the  whole  upper  garment  with  fur.  Otbera  moat  be  con- 
tented, to  preserve  appearances,  by  having  fur  trimminga.  On  the  long 
robe,  a  kind  of  upper  garment  is  sometimes  worn,  of  which  tbe  sleeves  are 
very  wide  but  short.  The  Chinese  are  by  no  means  a  cleanly  people, 
either  in  their  persons  or  dress.  They  seldom  cliange  their  under  garmeota 
for  the  purpose  of  washing  tbem  ;  never  employ  the  bath,  either  cold  or 
warm ;  make  no  use  of  soap,  and  scarcely  ever  wash  tbeir  bodies ;  and 
even  the  interior  wrappers  of  tbe  ladies'  feet,  are  allowed  to  remMU  as  long 
as  they  will  hold  together.  They  carry  no  pocket-handkerchiefs  ;  but  wipe 
their  dirty  hands  upon  the  sleeves  of  their  gowns,  anil  blow  their  noses  into 
small  pieces  of  paper,  which  their  attendants  have  at  hand  for  the  purpose. 
They  sleep  at  night,  huddled  up  under  a  coverlid,  nearly  in  tbe  same 
clothes  which  they  wear  through  the  day ;  a  circumstance  which,  tc^tlw' 
with  tbeir  general  filthiness,  is  prodnctive  of  an  abundant  tribe  of  vermin, 
which  the  highest  officers  of  the  empire  will  not  hesitate  to  call  their  at- 
lendaats,  even  in  public,  to  take  from  their  necks,  when  they  are  tronble- 
eome ;  and  wfatcb,  when  caught,  they  very  compoeedly  pnt  between  tbeir 
teeth. 

Almost  the  only  innovation  which  tbe  Tartars,  when  tbey  conqnerod 
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Cbim,  weA  *ble  to  introduce,  waa  in  the  vrekiing  of  tbe  hair.  TIm 
ChineM  bad  bean  accutomed  to  prawrva  it  with  graat  care ;  the  Tartan 
obliged  them  to  cat  off  the  greater  pert  of  it.  They  now  wear  oaly  a  lock 
Bpoo  the  crown,  plaited  into  a  long  tail  Hamething  like  the  laah  of  a  whip, 
and  extmidiog  helow  the  waiit  lonietiiiieB  to  the  oalf  of  the  leg.  The 
coTering  of  the  head  is  generally  in  tbe  form  of  an  iorerled  cone.  Tbe 
outaide  ia  of  cane,  wronght  in  a  fanciful  manner,  and  tbe  intide  it  lined 
with  aatin.  On  the  top,  which  lerminatai  in  a  point,  is  generally  worn  a 
(aft  of  red  hair.  This  head-<lre8s,  though  common,  is  not  aniversal,  since 
tbe  Chinese  haTs  hats  of  niany  different  shapes.  Sometimes  they  are  in 
form  liko  a  bell,  and  sometimes  with  very  hroad  brims,  and  a  small  sbal- 
low  space  for  the  head.  Those  of  the  upper  ranks  never  go  abroad  with- 
out  hoots,  made  soroetimea  of  cotton,  bat  more  generally  of  satin,  or  some 
other  kind  of  silk,  except  when  they  ride,  and  then  they  have  them  made 
of  pliant  leather.  When  at  home,  tbey  wear  slippen  of  silk.  The  slippers 
of  the  common  people  are  of  black  cotton  cloth.  No  inhabitant  of  China 
reckons  himself  completely  druased  without  his  tan. 

The  different  ranks  in  China  are  disUngnlsbed  by  difEareot  ornaments, 
and  different  dreeses.  The  royal  colour  is  yellow.  Tbe  different  classes 
«f  mandarins  are  distinguished  by  knobs,  or  bntlons  of  different  colonrs, 
worn  in  tbe  ixp.  The  cap  is  white,  lined  with  red.  The  peculiar  orna- 
ments appropriated  to  different  rank*,  cannot  be  assumed  by  one  of  a  dif- 
fenat  rank,  without  subjecting  the  offender  to  «  severe  punishment.  White 
is  tbe  colour  of  mourning  in  China. 

The  dress  of  the  women  among  the  lower  orden  differs  little  from  that 
of  the  men,  A  cotton  frock,  tawdry  coloured  trawsers,  drawn  tight  by 
the  calf  of  the  leg,  to  show  off  an  overgrown  ankle,  swathed  round  with 
party-coloured  bandages,  and  a  dwarfish  foot,  ornamented  with  embroidery, 
are  the  principal  articles  in  the  female  dress,  which  are  decorated  with  ar- 
tificial  flowers,  &c  according  to  the  taste  and  circumstances  of  the  wearer. 
Paints  are  nsed  universally.  The  teeth  arc  tinged  g^reen  and  yellow ;  and 
the  nula,  among  tbe  higher  classes,  kept  anpared  till  they  often  reach  a 
len^  of  12  inches.  Bamboo  sbeatfaea  are  used  to  preserve  them.  Tbe 
deure  of  appearii^  agreeable  has  nowhere  farced  upon  human  beings  a 
costom  more  preposterous,  than  that  adopted  by  the  Chinese  ladies,  of 
making  their  feet  as  little  as  possible.  A  female  child  is  no  sooner  born, 
than  her  feet  are  tightly  wrapped  np,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  attaining 
their  natural  magnitude.  At  different  periods  these  bandages  are  renewed, 
till,  by  continued  torture,  the  fqot  is  effectually  confined  to  the  fsshionable 
MZe.  The  shoe  of  a  full  grown  lady  of  quality,  is  often  not  more  than 
four  inches  in  length,  and  less  than  two  in  breads.  Instead  of  walking, 
she  hobbles  with  an  awkward  and  painful  motion,  so  that  a  Chinese  beauty 
is  what  in  oUier  countries  would  be  called  a  cripple. 

The  laws  of  China  prohibit  tbe  dressing  of  children  in  silks  and  furs. 
Tbe  head  cannot  be  covered,  till  the  individual  be  of  a  certain  age.  The 
assnmp^on  of  the  cap,  like  that  of  the  toga  among  the  Romans,  is  accom- 

Cied  with  conuderable  ceremony.  The  person  is  informed  that  now  he 
aasnmed  the  dress  of  a  man,  that  be  ceases  to  be  a  boy,  and  that  he 
ought,  therafore,  to  distinguish  hinuelf  by  his  actions,  as  well  as  by  the 
manly  habit. 

Hotuet.'}  The  Chinese  have  not  received  their  rules  of  architectnt« 
from  any  other  nation.  Their  structures  ara  totally  unlike  to  any  thing  io 
Burope.     To  him  who  has  formed  his  taste  by  the  orders  establisbeil  in 
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the  Weateni  trorlJ,  their  boildin^,  no  doubt,  appear  (iuitutici  bnt  thoT 
miut  be  confessed  to  hare  b  apeciea  of  beanty  peculiar  to  dieniMlTai,  anil 
of  which  it  would  b«  difficult  to  give  «  predse  idea.  SacU  an  idea  may  b« 
moat  advantBf^tuly  acijnired  from  representattoas  of  ChioeM  arcbitactore. 
Tlie  bnildingB  of  the  ChineM,  both  public  and  prirate,  are  of  wood,  and 
when  ioteaJed  for  dwelling  bonsea  have  rarely  more  than  ona  floor.  F(w 
both  theae  oircnmstancea  the  lame  causes  hare  been  aaaigoed.  The  fre- 
qaent  earthquakes  make  low  house*,  built  of  the  ligfateat  matarials,  tha 
most  eligible.  The  extreme  dampneaa  of  Ab  climate,  joioed  to  the  warmth 
of  the  southern  and  the  cold  of  die  northern  prorincaa,  make  hooaM  built 
of  Btone*  at  alt  dmes  inconvenient,  and  on  some  occasions  aninhabitable. 
From  some  bnildinga  still  remaining,  it  appeara  that  houses  of  many  floors 
we're  formerly  in  use,  bnt  they  have  long  yielded  to  the  mora  convenient 
dwellings  of  one  floor.  Tlie  honses  of  the  middle  and  lower  claaae*  an 
genenliy  muck  crowded.  A  multitude  of  small  apartmenia  are  separated 
Irom  each  other  by  slight  partitions,  or  by  mata.  Each  of  theao  apartmBota 
is  inbabiled  by  what,  in  Enrope,  wonid  be  called  a  distioct  family.  Th* 
whole  bsilding  is  sorronnded  by  a  wall  six  or  aeren  feet  in  height,  inthin 
whi^  dwells  a  Cliinesa  lamily,  o^n  consisting  of  three  genentions,  with 
all  their  wires  and  children.  If  the  population  in  China,  therefore,  were 
eabmaled  from  die  number  of  houses,  the  calculation  moat  be  made  on 
principles  different  from  those  common  in  Enrope.  Except  in  cities,  tha 
bonaea  are  seldom  collected  in  groupe.  They  are  icatierod  abont  the 
country  in  unconnected  situations.  "Diey  are  sud  (u  exhibit  a  neat  and 
cleanly  appearance.  Each  house  has  a  separate  apartment,  iu  which  the 
whole  inhabitaota  eat. 

Marriage*^  In  China  polygamy  is  not  abaolutely  forblddeo:  bnt  do. 
c«Dcy,  good  sense,  and  sometimes  poverty,  confine  by  far  the  greater  part 
to  one  wife.  Hie  desire  of  issne,  particularly  of  male  isane,  sometiroea 
prompts  bim  who  despairs  of  having  children  by  his  Snt  wife,  to  take  a 
second,  who,  when  he  has  attained  his  wishes,  ia  generally  dismisMd.  But 
thou^  a  man  oaonot,  widi  propriety,  have  more  han  one  wife,  he  ia  al- 
lowed to  have  seveisl  concubine*,  a  privilege,  from  the  abase  of  which,  tha 
poverty  of  the  gmerelity  of  the  people  is  a  sufficient  preventive.  Be- 
aides  the  condition  of  a  concnbine  is  so  dtsagreeable,  that  few  are  willing 
to  dispoee  of  their  daughters  for  that  purpose.  They  are  in  complete  sub- 
jection to  the  lawful  wife.  They  serve  her  on  all  occasions,  llieir  chil- 
dren are  acconnted  hers,  and  address  her  alona  as  their  mother.  Marriage 
cannot,  in  several  casn,  be  legally  contracted.  If  the  woman  be  formerly 
betrothed,  the  marriage  is  void.  If  the  female,  who  has  been  repreaented 
as  being  beantifnl,  appear  to  be  in  reality  ugly,  the  contract  is  not  binding. 
No  mandarin  can  oiany  the  relation  of  a  family  belonging  to  the  province 
which  he  governa.  No  marriage  can  be  consummated,  while  any  of  tho 
partiea  ara  in  mourning,  ot  under  the  preasuie  of  a  severe  misfortune.  Two 
brothers  cannot  ba  married  to  two  aistera,  nor  can  a  widower  give  hia  aoa 
(o  the  dang^iter  of  that  widow  whom  bo  may  chooae  for  his  own  wifn 
The  woman  are  closely  confined,  not  beuig  pacmitted  to  coavarae  with  any 
of  the  male  sex,  unleas  some  of  tbeir  uuaresl  relations.  He,  therefore, 
who  ia  in  quest  of  a  wife,  is  never  permitted  to  see  hia  mistress.  He 
trusts  entirely  to  the  information  fA  a  female  mediator,  who  reports  the 
character  and  the  possessions  of  the  intended  spciue  In  Enrope,  a  lover, 
when  emplaj«d  in  tbo  praise  of  bis  mistresS)  is  often  accused  of  dasoribing 
imatfinary  charma.     If  evar  an  unmarried  inhabitant  of  China  attempt  auy 
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thing  like  lore-poetiy,  lie  muBt  be  literally  gailty  of  the  same  fault.  When 
the  BDm  has  been  aettled  which  the  bride^om  is  to  pay  for  the  bride, 
every  prelimioary  is  supposed  to  be  adjusted.  When  the  filed  day  of  con- 
iummation  arrirea,  the  bridegroom  places  himself  at  bis  gate,  dressed  in 
hit  gayest  apparel.  He  there  waits  the  arrival  of  the  bride,  who  approaches 
locked  np  in  a  close  palanqain,  of  which  a  faithful  domestic  carries  the  key. 
It  is  delivered  to  the  impatieat  bridegroom,  who,  it  may  be  sapposed,  with 
considerable  agitation,  proceeds  to  open  the  door  of  the  palanquin,  and  to 
find  his  hopes  and  bis  nisbns  confircned  or  disappointed.  If  the  female 
answers  not  the  picture  which  his  imagination  has  been  taoght  to  form,  and 
if  be  be  able  and  willing  to  pay  her  parents  a  sum  equal  to  the  price  al- 
ready given  for  her,  he  shuts  the  door  and  sends  hor  back  without  cere- 
mony. If  he  conceives  that  he  has  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his  bargain, 
he  makes  the  bride  descend.  To  display  the  gentility  of  her  feet,  she 
totters  into  his  nunsioii ;  and  the  scene  is  concluded  with  that  festivity, 
which,  on  such  occasions,  is  common  in  all  countries,  llie  recluse  life  of 
a  Chinese  woman  does  not  terminate  with  her  marriage.  She  is  still  se- 
clude<l  from  the  conversation  of  all  but  her  domestics.  The  husband  who 
strictly  observes  the  ceremonial  law,  has  in  his  house,  at  least,  two  apart- 
ment*, the  most  remote  for  his  wife,  the  Other  for  himself.  She  must  not 
quit  her  apartment  without  some  urgent  reason.  It  is  even  indecent  for 
the  husband  too  frequently  to  intrude  upon  her  privacy. 

Divorce  is  allowed  in  China  for  several  causes,  of  which  some,  ia 
Europe,  would  be  accounted  very  frivolous.  Adultery  subjects  the 
pany  not  only  to  be  divorced,  but  to  be  put  to  death.  A  man  may 
divorce  his  wife  if  he  appear  to  have  any  rational  cause  to  be  jealous 
of  her.  Mutual  dislike,  or  incompatibility  of  temper,  authorize  a  man 
to  put  sway  bis  wife.  Even  loquacity  ia,  in  the  book  of  ceremonies, 
reckoned  an  offence  sufficient  to  subject  her  to  that  punishment.  Th« 
prevalence  of  euch  a  law  in  Europe  would  probably  silence  many  a  fair 
orator.  If  a  woman  however,  has  lost  her  parents  or  former  husbaad, 
and  has  mourned  for  them  three  years,  she  becomes  a  privileged  person, 
and  cannot  be  divorced  for  any  of  these  slight  causes.  The  woman  who 
abscAnds  from  her  busband,  if  she  can  be  recovered,  becomes  his  slave. 
Tile  female  sex,  however,  ia  not  witbout  its  privileges.  If  a  husband  aban- 
dons his  wife  for  the  space  of  three  years,  by  laying  her  case  before  a 
mandarin,  she  may  be  authorized  to  take  another  husband.  When  the  law 
gives  a  husband  so  much  power  over  his  wife,  nothing  is  more  likely  than 
that,  in  many  inalaocea,  it  will  be  abused.  The  wives,  accordingly,  are 
often  kept  in  the  greatest  subjection  ;  are  forced  to  wait  behind  their  hus- 
bands while  they  eat  vt  table,  and  to  perform  all  the  drudgery  of  a  menial 


Marriage  of  the  Dead.'}  In  the  interior  province  of  Shansi,  if  two 
friends  happen  to  lose,  the  one  a  eon  and  the  other  a  daughter,  nnburied 
at  the  same  period  of  time,  which  is  not  nnfrequent,  since  they  frequently 
keep  the  bodies  at  home  for  a  year  or  two,  then  the  parenta  agree  to  marry 
them.  They  send  the  usual  preaenta  with  much  ceremony  and  music  ;< 
after  which  the  two  coffins  are  placed  together,  and  the  wedding  dances 
celebrated  before  them.  These  ceremonies  performed,  they  are  then  laid 
in  the  same  tomb ;  and  the  families  are  thenceforward  considered  as  re- 
lated. 

Birllu.'}  The  birth  of  a  son  is  a  season  of  great  rejoicing.  As  aoon 
OS  born,  he  receives  liia  miiig,  i.  e.  little  or  infantinu  name;  but  girls enjuy 
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Mt  raeb  honoar,  beiiig  edied  siniftlf  ^nt,  Beeond,  tfajrd,  fltc.  according  to 
•Muoritjr,  At  ihe  age  of  twenty,  he  reGeives  hia  Iai,  or  nunly  Dam*. 
Thwv  is  alto  a  common  mrnanie  borne  by  arery  iudiTidnal  ef  the  family. 
Kone  of  the  Cbinete  rales  of  good-br»e^g  are  more  pieciae  thaa  thoM 
whi^  ragnlate  the  nie  of  namsa.  lite  emperor  bat  various  namea  for 
varioBs  occaaioiiB,  snch  a*  the  imperial  Mune,  the  year  name,  the  poatbu- 
monB  name,  he.  The  imperial  name  of  the  raigaintt  emperor  ia  Tao-inang, 
'd>e  light  of  raaaon.'  The  Chinese  cannot  be  freed  from  the  charge  of  female 
inbnticide;  but  trarellera  have  greasy  exaggerated  the  extent  of  thia  crime. 
Early  manii^ea  are  coDBtantly  encouraged  by  the  parents,  and  almoat  en- 
forced by  religion,  to  that  many  tnfftge  in  the  conjugal  atate  without  tha 
power  or  proapect  of  maintaining  a  family,  When  auch  ia  the  case,  the  pa- 
renta  aometimeaare  tempted  to  expose  dieir  female  oSapring  in  public  plar.ea, 
that  they  may  have  a  chance  for  mainteuaDce,  by  being  found  by  those 
offic«ra  whom  government  baa  appointed  for  this  purpose.  This  cauae 
of  tho  exposure  of  children  exlata  in  Europe,  and  we  may  expect,  that  in 
China,  where  the  population  is  so  great,  ouil  where  anbsietence  ia  so  pre- 
carious, it  must  operate  atill  more  powerfiiUy.  To  this  cause  of  exposing 
childreu,  another  must  be  added.  In  aeveml  of  the  provincea  of  China, 
the  bonzes,  or  prieata,  under  the  influence  of  a  fanatic  cruelty,  by  thero 
called  religion,  have  peraoaded  their  igDorant  votaries,  that  to  throw 
iImIt  children  into  a  rirer,  ia  to  perform  on  acceptable  service  to  the 
deity  of  the  stream — a  anperstiuon  not  peculiar  to  the  Chinese.  The 
whole  number  of  children,  however,  found  in  rivers  and  upon  the  high* 
waya,  have  not  been  expoaed  alive.  Oiriag  to  the  expensive  nature  of 
Chinese  fnnerala,  the  parent*  frequently  dispose  of  them  in  that  manner 
•iter  il>ey  ara  dead,  knowing  that  they  will  be  interred  at  the  public 
Mtpeaae. 

SdueatioH.^  In  no  country  is  tbe  connenon  between  parents  and 
children  mope  close,  or  the  anbordination  of  the  latter  to  the  former 
Bore  complete.  A  htber  ia  accountable  for  many  of  the  crimes  of  his 
children,  from  a  auppoaition  that  he  might  have  prevented  them.  A  aou 
eontinuee  a  minor  during  hia  father's  lifetime.  He  ia  liable  to  all  hia 
fatber'a  debla,  except  such  aa  are  contracted  by  gaming.  An  adopted 
iioo  is  under  the  aame  subjection  to  his  nominal  father.  If  we  may  be- 
lieve tbe  writera  who  have  given  an  account  of  China,  the  education  of 
youth  ia  an  object  of  particnlar  attention.  Hie  Chinese  have  been  said 
to  put  in  practice  that  which  only  to  have  proposed  has  subjected  se- 
veral European  philosophers  to  ridicule.  Ia  the  higher  classes,  the  edu- 
cation of  a  child  commences  with  the  birth.  At  six,  he  is  taught  the  moat 
common  numbers,  and  the  names  of  the  principal  porta  of  the  univerae. 
He  ia  removed  from  his  usters  at  seven,  and  is  no  longer  suffered  to  enjoy 
their  company.  At  eight,  he  commencea  the  study  of  the  rules  of  polite- 
nesa — a  study  which  in  China  ia  not  the  leoat  laborious.  At  nine,  he  is 
expected  to  be  master  of  the  kolendar,  and  at  ten,  he  is  despatched  to  a 
public  achool,  where,  till  he  be  thirteen,  he  is  employed  in  initiating  him- 
self ill  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing.  At  Uiirteen,  he  commences  the 
study  of  music,  and  at  this  time,  in  former  ages,  commenced  the  repetition 
of  the  monl  precepts,  whidi  were  all  in  verse,  a  custom  of  which  the 
sagra  of  the  nation  now  lament  the  losa.  At  fifieen,  the  youth  commences 
the  practice  of  the  manly  exercises.  He  mounts  on  horseback,  and  ac- 
quires dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow.  At  twenty,  he  receive* 
the  cap  of  manhood,  is  allowed  to  change  hia  cotton  garment*  for  others 
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6f  ink,  and  ii  ftdraraished  not  (o  diafaonoar  the  dunctor  which  he  bw  noir 
Bwumed.  It  may  be  Buppowd  that  the  periods  of  this  coarse  or  «dac*- 
don  diSer  according  to  the  pro^ia  of  the  etudent ;  bat  the  HtatenieDt 
may  Heire  to  fpye  as  tome  idea  of  a  Chinese  edaration.  Caution  and 
reserve,  as  well  as  dimioialation  and  sel&thneas,  are  Bnaoni;  the  anavgid- 
able  consequences  of  perpetnal  coercion ;  bo  that  even  in  Aeir  earliest  in- 
hncy  they  are  taught  to  repress  the  baoyancy  of  spirits  and  the  lirely 
emotions  which  are  natural  to  that  age.  A  Chinese  boy  has  all  the  affect- 
ed sedat«ne«s,  atifineas,  aod  f<Kioality  of  a  Quaker;  and  in  after  life  he 
becomes  cold  an<)  ceremonious  even  to  hie  near  relations.  The  eJacation 
of  females  is  chiefly  snch  u  may  fit  them  for  their  futare  condition  in  life, 
that  is,  they  are  tanght  to  love  solitade  and  to  be  silent ;  an  undertaking 
which  the  ill-natured  would  pronounce  imposslbls.  They  are  inspired  with 
a  love  of  modesty,  and  if  their  parents  can  afford  it,  they  are  instrncted  in 
such  other  arts,  as,  to  their  nsefiii  qualities,  may  add  somewhat  that  ie 
agreeable. 

Domestic  Life  and  Diel.'J  The  Chinese  are  frugal  aod  retired  in  thur 
mode  of  living,  and  hare  a  regalarity  and  invariablenese  of  domestic  ha- 
bile, not  common  elsewhere.  They  rise  at  day-break,  and  retire  to  rest 
at  sun-set,  and  seldom  meet  for  purposes  of  social  intercourse  or  amuse- 
ment. Those  who  are  in  affluence  are  served  by  slaves  and  ennuchs,  and 
generally  keep  sunptnons  tables.  Rice,  yegetables,  fish,'  poultry,  and 
especially  pork,  are  the  common  articles  of  diet.  The  flesh  of  horses  and 
asses  is  a  hvourite  dish  among  the  Tartars.  The  more  Mutinous  any  snb- 
etance  is,  the  more  it  is  relished  by  the  Chinese,  and  hence  they  have  a 
great  passion  for  certain  sea-weeds.  Cakes  of  unleavened  bread,  pickles 
and  preserves,  fresh  fmita  cooled  in  ice,  ragoats,  soups,  and  pastry,  are 
common  requisites  of  a  Chinese  dinner,  and  go  to  prove  that  they  are  not 
ignorant  of  the  culinary  art.  The  great  body  of  the  common  people,  how- 
ever, live  vary  miserably.  Rice,  garlic,  and  cabbage,  Med  in  rsncid  oil, 
are  the  choicest  articles  of  their  diet ;  and  one  of  their  most  delicate 
diahei  is  made  of  birds'-nests.  Worms,  frogs,  rats,  dogs,  and  ofial  of  all 
kinds,  they  devonr ;  and  stick  not  even  at  putrid  carcases.  A  few  earthen- 
ware jars  and  basins,  with  an  iron  chafing-dish,  pot,  and  frying-pan,  form 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  household  fnmitDre.  Tea  is  an  universat  be- 
verage ;  but  the  poor  are  obliged  to  economize  it,  and  boil  the  same 
leaves  over  and  over  aj^n.  What  is  called  wine  in  China  has  no  resem- 
blance to  Uie  wines  of  Europe.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  spirituous  liquor  ob- 
tained from  gram ;  In  the  northn^  provinces  from  millet,  and  in  the 
southern  from  rice.  It  is  perfectly  dear  and  transparent,  aod  ie  swd  (o 
be  free  of  that  empyreumatic  odour,  so  generally  perceptible  in  European 
spirituons  liquors.  From  the  same  materials  is  obtained,  by  a  different 
process,  a  kind  of  vinous  liquor,  of  a  muddy  appearance,  and  said  to  be 
disa^treeable  to  strangers. 

Chinese  lant.^     If  il  be  true,  as  has  been  stat«dt  that  die  degree  of 

*  The  Chlnen  hav<  a  method  of  hstohing  apawn  of  fiih,  and  thug  protecllag  It  fbaai 
thoH  accldeoU  ivhich  ordinu'lly  deilroy  u  lu^e  a  portiou  of  It.  I'he  fitkermen  col- 
leot  Mth  care,  on  the  nurgin  aod  aurface  of  the  water,  nil  thOH  gelatlnoui  masua 
which  contain  the  ipawn  of  fl<h.  After  they  hare  found  a  luScient  qoantitjr,  they 
flil  irllh  il  the  ehell  of  a  fnuh  hen  egg,  which  they  have  pceyiouilf  emptied,  alop  up 
lb*  holei,  and  put  it  under  a  uttiug  towl.  At  the  expiration  of  a  c^Tlaiu  numlHr  oT 
da^  Ihey  break  the  ahell  In  water  warmed  b;  the  ntn.  The  fouiug  try  are  preaeutly 
hatched,  and  are  kept  In  pure  freeh  water  liU  they  are  large  enough  to  be  tlirown  Um 
the  rood  with  the  old  flah.  The  aala  of  ipawn,  for  tbl>  purpose,  forms  an  Important 
bnnoh  of  trade  In  China. 


d*i1isation  which  a  couotiy  hu  attwned  xbaj  be  ettinUed  hy  tba  eandi- 
tion  of  iti  inni,  ChineM  civilisation  is  not  yet  very  great,  for  the  inni  of 
Chiaa  are  gennBlly  mean  and  inconmnieiit,  being  for  the  moat  part  noting 
bat  fonr  walls  mtbde  of  earth,  without  plaster  or  flooring,  except  on  the 
{Kintnpal  roads  of  the  empire,  wbwe  they  are  sometimes  large  and  hand- 
tome.  Bat  it  is  aeceasary  for  traTellera  who  with  to  sleep  comfortably  to 
carry  their  own  beds  (commonly  a  quilt  oi  two)  with  diem  ;  otherwise 
they  would  have  to  sleep  on  a  mat. 

Awnuemtnl*  and  FeilmaU.'\  Games  of  chance  are  the  most  common 
•mosements  of  the  Chinese.  Cards  and  dice  are  almost  always  cvried 
■boat :  and  a  game  called  Udt-nui,  very  c«mroan  among  the  populace,  ia 
■nbititated  for  them  when  they  are  not  at  hand.  It  is  accompanied 
by  gTe«t  noise  and  gesticniation.  Chess  is  a  common  amnsement  with  the 
higher  orders,  but  it  difFers  from  ours  in  name,  place,  and  movements  of 
the  pieces.  Cock,  quail,  and  locnst  fighting,  are  sports  of  which  the  Chi- 
neee  are  immoderately  fond  \  as  well  as  plays  and  dances,  the  latter  of 
which  are  merely  wretched  ballets.  In  their  public  festirals,  fire-works 
make  a  conspicnous  figure.  In  these  they  are  said  to  excel  Europeans. 
Among  dieir  festivals,  one  consists  in  the  emperor  publicly  tilling  the 
gronod,  a  ceremony  intended  to  preserve  and  nonrish  a  spirit  for  agricul- 
ture, and  which  ii  accompanied  with  moch  pomp  nnd  many  exhibitions. 
Anotbw  fesuval  is  celebraied  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  during 
which  all  public  busioess  is  suspended,  visits  are  mutually  paid,  and 
preaents  are  made.  Hie  festival,  called  the  Fnast  of  Lantboms,  is  tba 
most  extraordinary  of  all  those  which  the  Chinese  celebrate.  The  time 
of  celebration  ia  geDernlly  from  the  ISth  to  the  16Ui  day  of  the  first 
month.  Dnring  that  time,  in  every  quarter  are  to  be  seen  numerous  Ian- 
thorns,  adoroed  with  elegant  devices,  and  illuminated  in  the  most  splendid 
manner.  All  the  deceptions  of  the  magic  lanthom  are  displayed,  and  the 
evenings  are  concluded  with  fire-works. 

Ceretmmut.l  In  the  matter  of  courteey,  the  Chinese  surpass  all  other 
people  in  the  worid  ;  but  it  is  so  blended  with  absurd  forms  and  cere- 
monies as  to  betray  the  heartlessaesa  of  their  professions,  and  to  make 
their  intercourse  with  one  anoUier  a  weary  round  of  childish  and  contempti- 
ble fiomM.  They  are  not  only  bound  to  proatrmtions  in  the  emperor's  pt«- 
aence,  but  have  a  Mt  of  phrases  which  it  would  be  death  to  forget  when 
addressing  him ;  and  the  profnndity  of  the  bow,  and  the  postnre  of  the 
body  required  on  every  different  occasion,  from  an  interview  with  the  em- 
peror himself  to  a  visit  from  one  tradesman  with  another,  are  made  es- 
•ential  parts  of  legislation  and  edncation.  As  an  instaoce  of  their  ex- 
cessive ceremonioosnees,  the  following  account  of  an  ordinary  Chinese 
muertainment  may  be  given.  The  person  who  wishes  to  be  thoi^ht 
in  earnest,  when  he  invites  his  friend  to  dine  at  his  house,  knows 
that  his  first  invitation  will  not  be  accepted.  He  takes  care,  thei«- 
fore,  to  despatch  a  card'  on  the  evening  before,  another  next  morning, 
■ad  a  third  jost  before  dinner.  The  host  receives  each  of  his  goesia 
■t  his  gate,  and  wth  many  bows,  and  much  form,  introduces  them 
to  the  hall,  where  be  again  salutes  them  iodiridually.     Wine  is  brought 


II  wUl  Mrhspi  be  thragbl  ■  nmurkable  oircumitance,  that,  ■monE  the  Chlnn. 
dtfimiMiia,  the  mbdonule*  of  tlu  ilMftuith  onlurjr  hut*  dMeribed  a  coiirm  limilv 
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to  him  in  a  sinall  nip,  of  which  ba  tikm  hold  with  both  kit  hnKh. 
He  ngun  mRkeB  a  bow  to  nch  of  his  goMta,  ud  sdrntcng  towardt  th«  front 
of  the  hall,  fa«  miMa  his  eyes  and  the  cop  towardi  hearni,  aud  dien  pouts  de 
wine  Dpon  the  groand.  Mora  wine  is  brought ;  he  pOBia  it  into  Um  C«p, 
and  hiBteiw  to  place  il  on  a  table  before  his  priooipal  gnmt.  The  gacat, 
no  lew  p<dite  than  his  bost,  prerenti  him,  by  bavin;  a  cap  already  on  bw 
table,  by  callini;  for  wine,  and  •adearonrin^  to  place  it  on  a  table  before 
the  master  of  the  hoow.  When  this  cereinoQial  strife,  wfaidi  conttnttea  a 
considenUe  time,  has  been  adjusted  with  the  principal  visitant,  it  nnut  be 
repeated  with  every  indiridoal  gneat ;  of  whom  each  endeavonra  to  eoceel 
the  other  in  the  extent,  that  is  to  any,  the  ledionmieas  of  his  good  breeding. 
All  this,  however  is  only  an  introductory  ceremony :  the  company  hare 
not  yet  bad  their  proper  aeats  assigned  tbcon.  An  npper  servant  conduct* 
the  principal  guest  to  an  elbow-chair  covered  with  embroidery.  The  goeM 
declines  the  honour,  and  refuses  positively  what  he  ia  resolved  to  accept. 
Each  of  the  visitaDta  is  led  to  hia  chur  with  the  same  ceremony,  and  witli 
equal  strennoasiteia  each  of  the  guesia  protests  against  the  booonr  done 
hun.  Wine  is  again  brought  in,  for,  in  China,  to  drink  befora  dinner  ia 
genteel-  The  principal  waiter,  falling  down  on  one  knee,  begs  the  guests 
to  take  a  glass.  Each  lays  hold  of  hia  cap  with  both  hia  hands,  iBisee  it 
to  his  forehead,  then  brings  it  lower  than  the  table,  and  then,  witb  deliber- 
niion,  ho  raises  it  to  his  mmitb,  and  drinks  slowly,  taking  sereral  dntnghb. 
The  first  coarse  ia  introduced  ;  each  prodncei  his  small  sticks,  which  serve 
biro  in  the  place  of  knife  and  fork.  But  (hough  the  meat  be  presented, 
none  presumes  to  eat,  till  the  wwter  CMmestly  b^  the  goaita  to  partake  of 
vhat  ia  offered.  At  the  same  instant  each  oommencea ;  the  little  aticks  are 
brandished,  and  the  toeal  is  conveyed  to  tfae  momh,  while  the  whole  com- 
pany, ohserviiig  each  others  motions,  keep  time  wid)  «  regularity  little  in- 
ferior to  that  neceasary  in  military  evolutions.  The  entertainment  generally 
consists  of  twenty-four  dishes,  of  which  each  is  introdoced  and  began  with 
theeama  caremuoials.aod  eaten  with  a  wmilarragnlarity.  Frequent  draughta 
of  wine  are  taken  during  the  repast,  bnt  the  aame  regularity  is  not  obaerred 
as  W  first.  The  first  part  of  the  entwtainmeat  is  concluded  with  tea.  After 
lea,  the  gneeU  retire  to  another  hall,  or  to  a  garden,  till  tbe  desaert  be  in- 
troduced, wbitJi,  lika  ^e  dinner,  consist*  of  tweniy-foar  dishes,  or,  mcM« 
properly,  oounee,  and  which  is  eaten  with  caremonie*  differing  little  frooi 
those  already  described.  AfW  the  dessert,  larger  cups  ara  set  down,  and 
the  guests  are  requaated  to  drink  more  freely.  '  It  may  be  easily  supposed 
that  the«e  entertainments,  with  all  their  attendant  fonu,  occupy  a  oonri- 
derable  time.  They  begin  early  in  the  evening,  bnt  are  never  t«'ininate(l 
before  midnight.  Each  of  the  gueats,  when  be  departa,  gives  a  small  sum 
to  (he  dumestica.  He  (ben  goes  home  in  a  chair,  preceded  by  aevervl  B«r>- 
van(s,  bearing  lanthoms  formed  of  oiled  paper,  on  which  ara  inscribed  the 
name  and  quality  of  their  master.  Next  day  each  of  tbe  guests  returna  a 
card  of  thanks  to  their  host.  In  tbe  course  of  the  entertainment,  dramatic 
representationB  are  sometimes  displayed.  The  women  are  never  permitted 
to  form  part  of  any  company  ;  when  tha  playsve  acted,  they  are  placed  in 
such  a  situation,  as  to  see  them  without  being  seen. 

From  tbis  specimen  may  be  inferred  the  general  formality  of  Chinese 
manners  ;  and  the  European  advocai«s  for  tbe  forms  of  what  is  called  good 
breeding,  may  very  reasooably  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  eqnal  their 
eastern  friends. 

When  anch  are  the  ceremonials  of  a  private  entertainment,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  public  business  will  be  less  formal.     When  Macartney, was 
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received  n  ambmBdor  «  the  Chioeae  court,  a  long  diapnte  took  placo  con- 
ccmic^  the  mode  in  wfiich  he  wu  to  talate  the  emperor,  or  his  ompty 
tIir<M>e.  The  Chinese  repaired  a  complete  proattatioD,  an  act  which  the 
ambsMador  conceired  to  be  too  hutniltatiDg;  and  it  waa  not  till  after  a  con- 
aiderable  altercation,  that  the  Briliafa  were  permitted  to  testify  their  respect 
to  the  Chinese  monarch,  in  the  tame  form  as  to  his  Britannic  majerty. 

Funeralt.']  The  formality  which  has  accompanied  a  native  of  China 
daring  hl»  life,  doea  not  leave  him  at  bis  death.  To  appear,  then,  with 
•oitahle  decoram,  employe  the  thongbta  of  half  bis  life,  and  half  the  pro- 
duce of  his  laboiir  is  expended  on  an  elegant  cof&n,  to  be  laid  up  tn  the 
^t  conapicnons  part  of  his  dwelling,  of  which  it  constitntes  the  a 


luable  funiitnre.  TTie  greateat  misfortune  which  attends  porerty  ia  the 
inability  to  purchase  a  coffin  j  and  the  filial  piety  of  a  son  ha«  Mmetimes 
enended  so  far  as  to  induce  him  to  sell  his  liberty,  that  with  the  price  he 
might  purchase  for  hia  father  this  necessary  apparatus  of  mortality. 

When  a  person  dice,  be  ia  immediately  dressed  in  hia  beat  clothes ;  and, 
if  daring  his  life  he  enjoyed  any  office,  he  ia  decorated  with  its  badges.  He 
ia  placed  in  his  coffin,  where  be  remuns  in  atate  generally  seren  dayv.  Hie 
nearest  relations  remain  in  the  house,  and  hia  odier  friends  wut  on  him 
OTery  day  to  pay  their  respect*.  The  hall  of  ceremony  is  hung  with  white. 
Before  the  coffin  is  placed  a  table,  on  which  stands  his  image,  or  an  orna- 
ment, on  which  his  name  is  inscribed,  with  lighted  candles,  perfumes,  and 
flowefa.  The  visitants  aalate  the  deceased  as  if  he  were  in  life  ;  tliey  ap- 
proach, and,  bending  downwards,  tooch  the  earth  several  times  with  their 
heads.  These  salutations  are  returned  by  the  nearest  male  relations  of  the 
deceased,  who  lie  concealed  behind  a  curtain  in  a  back  comer  of  the  room  ; 
they  creep  out,  upon  their  handa  and  their  kneea,  towards  those  whom  they 
are  to  salute ;  and,  without  rising,  creep  back  again.  The  females,  con- 
cealed behind  the  same  curtain,  by  their  shrieka,  at  regnlar  intervals,  testify 
ibehr  grief. 

After  these  ceremoniea  hare  contiDued  for  several  daya,  and  after  every 
friend  baa  received  repealed  invitations  to  attend  the  funeral,  the  proceaaion 
at  length  commencea.  A  great  nnmber  of  men  march  in  the  front,  carry- 
ing images  of  slaves,  and  different  kinds  of  beasts.  Others  follow  them, 
with  Btandards,  flags,  and  censers  filled  with  perfnmea.  A  band  of  musio 
immediately  precedes  the  coffin,  playing  the  moat  melancholy  alra.  The 
coffin  is  placed  apon  a  kind  of  machine,  supported  by  a  great  nnmber  ef 
men,  and  covered  with  a  aplendid  canopy.  Hm  nearest  relation  follows, 
dreaaed  in  a  canvas  garment,  supporting  bis  steps  with  a  staff.  The  other 
frienda  and  relations  accompany  him,  dreseed  hi  white ;  and  the  procesaion 
ia  closed  by  a  number  of  chairs,  covered  with  white,  in  whit^  are  carried 
the  female  relatioua.  The  grief  of  these  ia  very  vocifrrons,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  is  ao  methodical,  thai  it  is  more  like  art  than  Borrow.  The  body  ia 
deposited  in  the  tomb,  and  here  those  who  have  attended  the  funeral  are 
entertained,  with  a  aplendour  proportioned  to  the  wealth  of  ibe  deceased. 
If  be  be  of  very  high  rank,  many  of  hia  friends  remtun  at  the  Mmb  opwaida 
of  a  month,  in  apartments  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

Hie  ordinary  period  of  mourning,  for  a  near  relation,  in  China,  is  three 
years,  daring  tdl  which  time,  the  mourner  abataina  from  wine  and  animal 
food.  He  can  attend  no  public  assembly,  nor  assist  at  any  entertainment 
IK"  ceremony.  During  a  considerable  time  he  seldom  goet  abroad,  and  wheit 
obliged  to  leave  hia  own  house,  be  is  conveyed  in  a  chair  covered  with  white 
cluih.     Hh)  excess  of  filial  piety  »        '        '    ' 
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UaboiiM,  foTthrMorfoarvMn,  the  corpM  of  LU  lather;  during  all  whicb 
thne  he  remains  nev  the  coflin,  aittiag  by  day  on  a  atool  covered  with 
white  cloth,  and  ileepinft  by  night  on  s  mat,  made  of  reeds. 

When  a  native  of  China  diea  at  a  diaunce  from  the  prorince  in  which  he 
was  bom,  it  becomes  the  dnty  of  hia  children  to  tranaport  thither  his  remuns, 
and  to  depoMt  them  in  the  bnrying  place  of  hii  ancestors.  He  neglect  of 
this  duty  would  entail  npon  the  characters  of  his  children  a  disgrace  which 
would  prevent  them  from  being  admitted  into  any  honourable  society.  The 
Chinese  burying-placee  are  not  permitted  to  be  within  towns ;  they  are 
generally  aitnated  at  a  conaiderable  distance,  upon  an  eminence,  and,  if 
possible,  in  a  aitnation  so  barren  aa  to  he  of  little  nse  for  any  other  purpose. ' 
The  Chineae  viait  the  tomba  of  their  ancestors  once  or  twice  every  year 
they  cle«r  it  of  weeds,  and,  renewing  the  expresaioni  of  tlieir  grief,  they 
place  Dpon  it  wine,  and  other  provisions,  which  serve  as  an  entertainment 
to  each  aa  hare  asmated  at  the  ceremony. 

Beaidea  viaiting  the  tomba,  they  annnally  visit  the  hall  of  their  ancestors, 
a  lai^e  building,  which  is  accounted  the  common  property  of  every  branch 
of  tfaeaama  family.  The  nnmberofindiridnala  collected  in  one  of  these  halls 
of^n  amounts  to  several  tbouaanda,  among  whom  are  peraons  of  every  situa- 
tion and  condition  of  life.  In  this  place, however,  wealth  and  raoli  entitle  their 
posaeasora  to  no  other  pre-eminence  than  that  of  treating  the  whole  family. 
Age  is  here  the  only  circumstance  universally  respected  ;  and,  during  this 
ceremony,  the  oldest  man  of  the  company,  though  he  at  the  aame  time  be 
the  poorest,  is  accounted  the  moat  honourable.  Should  any  of  the  ances- 
tors of  the  family  have  filled  a  dignified  office,  hia  figure  generally  appean 
at  one  end  of  the  hall.  In  various  parts  of  it  are  inscriptions,  with  the  names 
and  designations  of  their  most  elevated  predeceesors.  To  have  one's  name 
placed  in  an  bononrable  and  conspicuous  station  in  the  hall  of  ancestors  is 
the  highest  honenr  ;  when  the  name  is  denied  admission,  nothing  ia  consi- 
dered to  be  a  greater  iliagrace. 

General  Character  t^lhe  Chinese.']  From  what  has  been  sud  in  this 
chapiter,  and  from  the  analysis,  given  in  another  chapter,  of  the  government, 
law,  8k.  of  this  singular  people,  the  reader  maybe  led  to  a  pretty  accurate 
eatimMe  of  the  general  character  of  the  Chinese.  It  may  be  observed,  that 
we  seldom  see  foreign  nations  either  fully  or  fairly,  and  acarcely  ever  con- 
aider  what  we  do  see  without  prejudice  or  partiality :  novelty  ia  sure  either 
to  magnify  or  diminish  the  objects  with  which  it  ia  aaaociated ;  and  the 

rtaior  of  strange  manners  is  almost  irreaistibly  tempted  either  to  despise 
)  for  differing  from  hia  own,  or  to  admire  them  as  something  very  su- 
perior. Thia  Bcconnta  for  the  striking  differences  of  travellers  in  matters  of 
opinion,  even  where  the  &cta  upon  which  these  opiniona  were  founded  are 
the  same.  China  especially,  a  case  ao  atrange  and  isolated  in  its  nature,  baa 
fnmiahed  unbounded  scope  to  dogmatism  and  speculation  ;  and  on  no  point 
conld  the  opinions  of  men  at  one  time  be  more  opposed  than  on  that  of  the 
character  of  the  Chinese.  Further  information  on  the  aubject,  however,  has  led 
to  greater  unanimity  of  sentiment  regarding  the  people ;  and  it  is  now  very  ge- 
nerally admitted  that  they  hold  a  aort  of  bastard  proximity  to  civilized  dbtions, 
in  what  respects  the  outward  forma.of  society,  but  are  in  real  virtue  and  worth 
infinitely  inferior  to  many  communities  who  are  atyled  barbarous  and  savage. 
Their  general  politeness  and  lu'banity  are  as  prepossessing  as  their  real  cha- 
racter is  too  often  contemptible.  Affected  gravity,  an  exceaa  of  civility,  and 
apparent  openness,  are  combmed  in  the  Chinese  character  with  pride,  mean- 
ness, frivolity,  groaaneaa,  and  a  duplicity  which  ia  almost  unparalleled.  Ad 
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nttOT  i&ragatd  of  irath  pemd«s  all  nmlu,  ind  detaetion  in  the  lilart  Mm 
bood*  occamoDB  no  shame.  Nodung  like  a  feeling  of  seif-reipect  at  Mnae 
of  bonow  exiBit  among  tbem :  the  baatiiuula  wems  to  be  dteir  <mly  rale  of 
dction.  Althoi^  almoat  enlirelf  Eree  from  die  sin  of  dmokeniieBs,  tliey  are 
gnilty  of  ibe  moat  unnaMtal  MDmalities,  an6  make  do  aecret  of  tbeir  dw- 
giuting  alliancee,  boaating  of  tbe  jronth  and  beaaty  of  tbeir  pipe-bearen, 
witb  tha  same  freedom  tlwt  a  take  wtmld  boast  of  hii  mistraaa.  One*irtiie, 
indeed,  preraili  nnivenallf  among  diem,  i»atr\f,_fiiial  pieii/  ;  but  tbia  vir- 
toe  ia  fu  hoot  prodndng  ita  naoal  reanlt,  of  parental  affection.  Tbe  fiuber 
may,  and  often  doei,  pnniab  his  children  widi  a  seTerity  diat  provei  fatal ; 
and,  notwithstanding  its  being  discountenanced  by  the  penal  CMde,  it  is  W 
be  feared  that  feniale  iiifimticide  preTails  to  a  connderable  extent.  Parenla, 
too,  often  inflict  sexual  matilatioa  on  tbeir  male  children ;  sometimeB  that 
they  may  stand  a  better  chance  tiS  promotion  at  eoart,  and  sometimee  that 
tbey  may  sell  them  as  elavea.  Many,  also,  sell  tburdaagfalos  to  pnwUtndon; 
and  tbe  namber  of  proatitatee,  from  this  and  other  causes,  is  in  Ciuna  im- 
mense. From  a  people  capable  of  each  iliinga  it  wonld  be  in  Tsia  to  ex- 
pect either  hononrablB  or  generone  feelinga  ;  edfisbncaa,  in  its  neaoestt 
most  debanng,  and  cowardly  fmms,  predominates  over  every  other  conai- 
deration^.  Tbe  treatment  of  women  ia,  in  erery  conotry,  a  test  of  tbe 
dnlizadon  of  tbe  people  ;  and,  taking  this  as  the  standard,  the  Chineae 
must  rank  in  tbe  lowMt  scale.  Every  man  bays  his  wife  from  her  par«nia 
without  seeing  her ;  and  may  return  her,  if  he  do  not  like  ber  ^rpearancei 
upon  paying  a  certain  forfeit;  be  may  alao  buy'as  many  as  be  thinks  be 
can  maintain  ;  and  may  sell  into  slavery  as  many  as  be  can  convict  of  any 
infidelity.  Women  can  inherit  no  property.  In  the  lugfaer  ranks,  they  ara 
kept  in  tbe  strictest  seclusion ;  and  among  tbe  Iowh  ranka,  all  die  heavy 
labour  and  drndgery  falls  npon  them  :  iu  tbe  fields  theymay  often  be  wMn, 
nrith  an  infant  on  their  back,  dragging  the  plough  or  tbe  barrow,  wlule  tba 
husband  indolently  directs  it.  Such  •eclnaion-  and  degndatioD  preclude 
all  domestic  society,  end  cnt  off  the  sonrcee  of  bmily  afiecdon.  In  short, 
while  the  Chinese,  at  a  superficial  glance,  display  much  of  tbe  power  and 
polish  of  a  great  and  cinlised  nation,  no  kingdom  could  be  more  essentially 
weak  or  more  easenually  debaaed.  Their  abject  submission  to  a  despotism 
upheld  by  the  sordid  terrors  of  the  lash — the  imprisonment  and  servility  of 
their  women — tbemutilation,andininany  caaesdestmcdon,  of  tbeir  cbildroi 
— their  unnatural  vices — dieir  unconquerable  ignorance  of  the  higher  de- 
partments of  science  and  philosophy,  and  do^ed  adherence  to  tbe  litde 
they  do  know  of  tbe  arts — tbe  stupid  and  heartless  formalidea  which  en- 
comber  tbeir  soual  intercourse,  and  their  monstrous  disregard  of  truth — 
tbe  hopeless  imperfecdon  of  tbeir  language — tbeir  cowardice,  uncleannees, 
and  inhumanity :  these,  joined  to  their  great  national  conceit,  and  contempt 
for,  or  want  of  sympadiy  witb,  tbe  other  inhabitants  of  tbe  earth,  provokei 
in  tbe  moet  stoii^,  a  wish,  that  some  mighty  moral  or  physical  convulaioii 
wonld  break  down,  or  dissipate,  a  stale  of  society  and  system  of  govMnment 
an  beaotted  and  degrading,  and  that  the  dungeon  wall,  which  has  ao  long 
enclosed  so  many  millions  of  hnmao  beings  frmn  intercourse  widi  their  fel- 
low  crettlures,  were  for  ever  swept  away. 

ReligioiiJ^     All  the  accounts  diat  we  possess  of  tbe  religious  opinions 
'  e  of  tbe  Chinese  previous  to  tbe  time  of  Confnciua,  are  full 
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of  nnuft^ty,  Bnd  mixsd  with  bble.  In  their  primitire  rsIigioD  tfaty  hmid 
to  b«ra  acluiowledged  a  Supreme  Being,  whom  tbey  wonhipped  BBdar 
wiotu  nune*,  lach  a»  Tien  or  Kien,  hraoea,  Sbaog-tieii,  mpnme  Aemm, 
Sbuis-tee,  aipreme  Lord,  and  Htwn  Shang-tee  tover^m  and  mprant 
Lord.  Thii  Saprenu  Btang  (bey  coiwiderefl  «a  takwg  compleM  c^ni- 
saoce  of  the  actions  of  men,  and  u  retrardiog  TUtne  and  pniiiabiiig  rice. 
We  find  them,  however,  awodating  with  the  Shangtee  or  Supreme  Being 
S  multitude  of  eDbordinate  tutelary  epirita  •■  objecta  of  wonhip,  nnder  the 
lame  of  Shia  or  Korey-ahin.  Immediately  after  the  ncrifice  offered  ta 
the  Shangtee,  they  escnficed  also  to  ^  Shin,  and  to  their  Tirtaoni  deceas- 
ed ancesuwe,  imploring  their  protection  and  iaterceaiion  with  the  Sbai^- 
lee.  The  aoreraign  alone,  who  wea  conaidered  ea  the  high  prieat  of  the 
nauoQ,  had  the  priril^e  of  sacrificing  to  the  Tien,  bnt  any  other  might 
supply  his  plane  iu  making  offerings  to  the  Shin.  In  the  earlier  ages  of 
the  empire,  when  ils  bonndaries  were  bnt  small,  one  ntoontmn  was  judged 
sufficient  on  which  to  perform  these  rites }  but  as  iu  territoriea  inraeased  in 
size,  four  principal  monatMos  in  the  extremities  of  the  empire,  and  one  in 
the  centre,  were  af^ioted  for  this  parpose,  and  denominated  the  fire  Yn, 
or  mouatmne  of  sacrifice.  To  these  sacred  places  ^e  emperor  repmred 
SBCceatiTely  every  year  to  oSei  eaerifice,  to  show  himself  to  hi»  people, 
and  to  reform  ahusea.  These  regular  jonmeyB,  hoire*er,  being  found  to 
be  attended  witii  namerons  diffiooltiei  and  inconveniences,  an  edifice  waa 
erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pal&ce,  es  a  stationary  and  unireraal 
Yo,  and  here  the  emperor'bfiered  the  nanal  sacrifices,  when  it  would  have 
been  iDcmtrenient  to  remore  &om  his  palace.  A  similar  edifice  was  erect- 
ed about  1122  bef<M:e  Christ,  and  named  Mingtuig,  or  the  temple  of  l^it. 
This  led  die  way  iot  «unilar  temples  to  the  sun  and  m«on,  and  hence  arena 
a  faultitade  of  snperatitiena ;  the  wind,  the  run,  the  thunder,  and  even  dis> 
nasfs.  &C.  were,  in  like  manner,  penonified,  and  wonhipped  ea  divinitiee, 
while  empevors,  warriors,  &c.  became  demigods.  The  people  forgot  the 
more  simple  worship  of  the  Sbaogtee,  and  embnced  every  new  supersti- 
tiao  with  the  greatest  avidity. 

TaaUte.'^  The  moat  ancient  of  the  Chinese  reKgioas  sects,  is  that  of  die 
Tao-lae,  or  sons  of  immortals,  which  was  founded  by  Lao-tse,  a  philoeo- 
pher,  who  waa  bora  about  600  years  before  Christ.  Mis  mother,  it  is 
believed,  conceived  in  a  retired  place,  by  the  united  influence  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  after  eighty  years'  pregnancy,  at  l^igth,  under  dw  shade  of 
a  plum-tree,  brought  farlji  a  son  with  hair  perfectly  whito.  It  is  said  that 
Tao-tse,  after  having  acquired  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  history  ^d 
usages  of  bis  country,  tnvelled  into  Tibet,  where  he  imbibed  the  doctrines 
of  the  priests  of  Lama,  and  wroto  a  book  entitled  Tao-te-king,  or  the  book 
of  the  power  of  Tao.  According  to  his  doctrine,  Tao  is  the  jHineiple  of 
heaven  and  earth,  the  cause  of  all  that  exists,  a  highly  wise,  but  utterly  in- 
cemprefaensible  Bemg.  He  who  desires  to  be  united  to  the  Tao  is  the 
only  wise  man,  and  must  for  this  end,  be  free  from  the  inflneBce  of  every 
passion,  engage  m  no  eublnnary  pursuit,  keep  silence,  censore  nothing  that 
exists,  and  be  kind  to  bis  fellow  men.  The  principles  of  this  sect  are 
merely  a  modification  of  Boodhism. 

His  foilowcrs,  named  Tao-tse,  therefore,  place  the  supreme  duty  and 
felicity  of  man  in  a  stato  of  perfect  tranquillity,  recommending  the  auppree- 
aion  of  all  violent  desires  and  passions,  the  utmost  moderation  in  every 
pursuit  and  enjoyment,  and  an  atter  indifference  with  regard  to  the  past, 
'e  ptenent,  or  the  futnre.     But  as  this  apathy,  or  tranquillity,  which  dinr 


waMer  iaca1aite<],  uid  wbich  they  laboured  to  attaiu,  was  necMsarily  di*- 
tvbed  by  the  proapect  of  death,  they  adopted  a  notion,  which  tbey  are 
■uppoaed  to  have  derired  from  the  idea  of  the  sonl  of  the  Lama  paning 
iato  the  peraon  of  his  flucceaaor,  and  imagined,  that  a  liquor  might  be  com- 
pounded from  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  which  woald  {ftiAiieu  the  vir- 
tne  of  reaorating  the  vigour  of  the  haman  body,  and  of  rendering  it  finally 
immortal.  In  pnrenit  of  diis  bererage  of  immortality,  they  addicted  ^em- 
ealTea  to  the  stndy  of  alchymy,  which  tbey  mixed  np  with  variona  magi- 
cal practicw,  tricks  of  dirination,  and  other  snperatitiona  abmtrditieB.  "The 
hope  of  avoiding  death  drew  to  them  a  mnltitnde  of  foUowen,  eiftecially 
among  tbe  more  opulent  clasaes ;  and  aeveial  of  the  emperors  abandoned 
tbenaelna  entirely  to  their  opinions  and  piacticea.  Thur  tenets  made  tbe 
iDoat  rapid  progress  tfaroaghont  the  empire ;  and  the  conrt  was  filled  with 
tbe  teachers  of  the  system,  who  receireid  tbe  title  of  Tien-ta«,  or  "  calceti- 
«1  doctors,"  wlule  tbnr  chief  was  honoived  with  the  dignity  of  a  grand 
BMndarin,  which  his  saccesson  are  said  still  to  retain,  residing  in  a  splen- 
did palace  in  tbe  province  of  Kiang-aee,  to  which  mnltitndea  of  wDnfaip* 
pera  contionally  resort.  These  draoghts  of  immortality,  songfat  after  with 
w  much  avidity,  were  not  nnfreqnently  rendered  instmmental  in  cutting 
off  the  BOvereigns  and  grandees  of  the  empire,  by  administering  a  poison* 
<Kw  dose  in  their  place ;  and  even  in  their  most  genuine  slate,  tbey  ar« 
mppoaed  to  hare,  in  many  instances,  brought  on  a  premature  decease. 
This  beverage  of  life,  which  is  still  held  in  great  request,  espeoally  among 
tbe  higher  classes  of  the  Chinese,  is  understood  to  be  a  compound  of  opium 
and  other  stimulating  drugs,  which  excites  the  system  and  exhilarates  tbe 
spirits  for  a  moment ;  but,  by  tbe  frequent  repetition  of  the  dose,  which 
tfae  lai^ionr  by  which  it  is  succeeded  renders  necessary,  the  constitution  is 
at  length  exhausted,  and  the  period  of  life  is  thus  abbreviated,  rather  than 
pndooged,  by  this  pemidons  superstition ;  nevertheless  the  sect  of  the 
Tao-tse  umtinned  to  increase  in  power  and  nombers,  under  the  protection 
of  princes,  tbe  countenance  of  the  great,  and  the  credulity  of  tbe  people ; 
and  has  preserved  its  extensive  influence  even  to  this  day,  in  spite  even  of 
all  the  attempts  of  the  celebrated  Confndus  to  introduce  more  enlightened 


Confaciut.'}  CcmfncTDs  or  Ktmg-foo-tse'  is  regarded  by  the  Chineee  an 

'  Covractn  U  thi  name  by  which  the  great  ChiDse  philaaonher  li  known  in  Eu- 
i«pe;  and  although  hii  lire,  as  reoorded  b;  his  eoontrrmen,  is  la  nil  likelihood  little 
batter  than  a  rofnanee,  It  may  b«  proper  to  ootloe  Ita  prominflnt  traita.  It  appean  that 
ke  waa  bom  at  Chang  Ping  about  llie  year  B.C  660.  He  loit  hit  father  when  he  vnu 
three  yetva  old,  and  \nt  committed  to  the  care  of  big  gruidfather,  whose  grave  and 
■viena  deporlmeat,  we  are  told,  he  endtavoured  to  imitate  in  nil  tbingt !  It  is  record- 
ed lo  bis  honour,  tliat  he  took  no  delight  Id  tbe  amUKmenii  luid  guna  of  childhood — 
a  elrcDmstance  which  we  ihould  rather  conilder  as  a  bad  sympioin  of  the  Tigour  of  his 
ual  or  physical  faculties.  He  married  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  by  hli  wife 
son,  wboae  reputed  descendants  form  a  aort  ol  noblLty  in  Clilna.  and  are  ea- 
empled  from  taxes.  Coufucini  soon  divorced  bis  wife,  for  no  other  ivuon  than  thai . 
he  might  attend  the  belter  to  htl  atudle^  and  put  In  practice  the  grand  icbeme  which  - 
b>  had  conceived  for  the  reformation  of  phUoso^hy.  The  repntaiion  aoquired  by  his 
liaminc  and  vlnuei  prr>cured  for  blm  miiny  emineot  sitnatlons  in  the  magistracy,  al 
of  whicii  he  di»<'.hargMl  with  honour  to  himself  and  benefit  to  his  country.  His  discL- 
plea  were  numerDUi,  and  tbe  following  waa  hia  order  of  Inatructkiu :  1.  The  stud*  of 
the  moral  virtues;  S.  That  of  the  arts  of  reaKoiiilg  and  eloquence;  a  Tbe  study  of  th 
rales  of  fOTenunenl,  and  the  duties  of  the  magistracy ;  and  4.  The  delivery  of  dUcourses 
on  meru  sul^ects.  Hisgrea 
IMhargy  Irvm  whieb  be  did 
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the  chief  of  their  wise  mm,  and  m  the  wUbot  of  their  whole  dril  ooaiti- 
mtion.  He  endeavonreil  to  restore  the  aiineDt  syatam,  and  to  improre 
the  conduct  of  his  countiyioan,  by  exhorting  them  to  obey  the  commuula 
of  hsEtven,  to  lora  their  nei^hbonra,  and  to  rettrein  their  paatioiu.  Some 
of  hii  philoM^ical  principles  are,  that  oat  of  nothing  there  cannot  any 
thing  be  produced ;  that  niBl«Tial  bodies  must  hare  exiited  from  all  eter- 
nity ;  that  the  cause  or  [wiaciple  of  tlungs  must  hare  had  a  co-exialence 
with  the  thing*  themsetres;  that  this  caaae,  therefore,  mnat  alio  be  eter- 
nal, infinite,  and  indettmclible ;  and  that  the  central  point  of  inBaence,  from 
which  this  cause  chidy  ads,  is  the  blue  firmament  (tien),  whance  its 
emanations  are  spread  over  the  mtiverae ;  but  neither  ha  nor  bit  dlaciptea 
ascribe  to  the  Deity  any  personal  existauce,  or  represent  the  Firat  Cause 
onder  any  distinct  image ;  while  the  son,  moon,  stars,  and  elements,  are 
considered  also  as  composing  the  firmament,  or  Teen,  «a  the  immediate 
agents  of  the  Deity,  and  as  the  prodactire  power*  in  creation.  The  uni- 
verse, in  short,  according  to  this  philosopher,  is  one  aaimated  system,  made 
ap  of  one  material  substance,  and  of  one  spiritual  being,  of  which  every 
liring  thing  b  an  emanation,  and  to  which,  when  separated  by  death  trom 
it*  ;»rtictilac  material  part,  every  living  thing  again  returns ;  hwice  the 
term  death  is  never  used  by  bia  follower*,  bat  they  say  of  a  person,  at  hi* 
decease,  that  he  haa  returned  to  his  family.  Thus  he  taught,  that  the  hu- 
mau  body  i*  composed  of  two  pritttnples,  the  one  light,  invisible,  and  a»- 
cending,  the  other  gross,  palpable,  and  descemUi^ ;  that  the  separation  of 
these  two  principles  cause*  the  death  of  human  beings ;  and  that,  at  this 
period,  the  light  and  spiritual  part  ascends  into  the  aw,  while  the  gross  and 
corporeal  matter  sinki  into  the  earth.  With  these  tenets  was  naturally 
connected  a  belief  of  good  and  evil  genii,  and  of  tatalary  spirits  presiding 
over  hmilies,  towns,  mountains,  and  other  places ;  and  while  the  system  of 
Confiicins  was  little  better  than  atheism  in  tba  mind  of  the  philosopher,  it 
became  a  soorca  of  gross  idolatry  among  the  people,  who  oonid  not  com- 
prehend Uie  more  refined  notions,  hut,  needing  some  palpable  object  upon 
which  to  Gi  their  attention,  represented  tbi^  tutelary  spirits  by  images,  and 
worshipped  them  by  sacrifices.  Confucius  himself  wsa  mucl|  addicted  to 
a  species  of  divination  or  fortunelelling,  and  says  expressly  in  one  of  hi* 
works,  that  the  wise  man  ought  to  know  future  erents  before  thay  happen, 
and  that  this  may  be  done  by  means  of  lots.  His  tenets,  in  short,  instead 
of  ovMYwming  the  old  errors,  gave  rise  to  new  superstitions ;  and  the  chief 
diflkrence  between  the  proper  followers  of  Confucius  and  those  of  Lao-tse, 
is  this,  that  the  former  inculcate  the  doty  of  living  among  men,  and  endea- 
vouring to  improve  them,  and  the  latter  avoid  every  kind  of  society  and 
occupation,  and  lead  a  frugal  retired  life,  as  their  only  felicity. 

Fo,']  During  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Ming-tee,  of  the  Han  dynasty, 
A.D.  63 — 81,  a  new  superstition  was  introduced  into  China,  whose  influ- 
ence is  perhaps  still  more  extensire  and  pemiciona  in  that  country,  than 
any  of  those  by  which  it  was  preceded.  One  of  the  Tao-tse  doctors  hod 
promised  to  a  brother  of  the  emperor's,  that  he  would  open  to  him  a  com- 
munication with  the  spirits  ;  and  this  superstitious  prince  having  heard  of 
a  spirit  in  Tien-tso,  or  Hindostan,  named  Fo,  or  Foe,  prevailed  upon  the 
empei'Or,  by  his  importnnities,  to  send  an  embassy  for  this  foreign  divinity. 
When  the  officer,  who  was  entrusted  with  this  mission,  arrived  at  the  place 
of  hie  destination,  he  found  only  two  Dnddhists,  or  priests  of  Fo,  whom 
he  carried  to  China,  with  some  of  their  canonical  books,  and  several  images 
of  the  idol  painted  on  linen.    The  followers  of  Fo  describe  him  as  the  son 
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of  B  prince  of  one  of  the  kingduma  of  IndU,  Dear  the  line ;  and  affirm,  that 
as  socm  ks  he  was  horn  he  Mood  upright,  walked  eeveo  steps  withoac 
Msiatance,  end,  pointing  to  the  heavens  with  one  hand,  and  to  the  earth 
with  the  other,  cried  aloud,  "  In  the  heafena  and  the  earth  there  is  no  one 
but  myaelf  who  desema  to  be  hooonred."  At  the  age  of  serenteen,  he 
marnMl  three  wires,  hj  one  of  whom  he  bad  a  son,  named  by  the  Chinese 
Mo-heoolo ;  bat  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  be  abandoned  his  hoose  and  fiunily, 
with  all  the  caree  of  l\fo,  and  committed  himself  to  the  care  of  four  phil^ 
Bophers,  with  whom  he  retired  to  a  raat  dewrt.  Bni^  filled  with  th« 
diTinily  at  the  hge  of  thirty,  be  was  metsmorpboted  into  the  Fo,  or  F^god, 
as  the  Indians  tenn  it,  and  immediately  thoaght  of  establishini;  his  doc- 
trines by  miracles,  which  attracted  numerous  disciples,  and  spread  his  foma 
orer  every  part  of  India.  When  he  bad  attained  his  seventh-ninth  year, 
and  perceived  from  bia  infirmities  that  hie  borrowed  divinity  could  not 
exempt  him  from  mortality,  he  is  said  to  have  called  hia  diaciples  together, 
and  to  have  declared  to  tbem,  that  hitherto  he  had  spoken  to  tbem  by 
fijnirative  expressions,  bnt  that  now  he  wonld  discover  his  real  aenlimeott, 
and  unveil  the  whole  mystery  of  hia  wisdom,  namely,  that  there  is  no  otbn 
principle  of  things  but  a  vacaum,  or  nothing ;  that  ham  this  nothing  all 
things  at  first  sprung ;  that  to  nothing  they  shall  again  retnm ;  and  that 
thus  ends  all  our  hopes  and  fears  at  once.  After  hia  decease,  a  innltitnde 
of  hbles  were  propagated  concerning  him  by  his  followets,  sach  as,  that  be 
was  atiU  alive,  and  had  been  bom  8000  times,  appearing  successively  under 
the  figure  of  an  ape,  a  liou,  a  dragon,  an  elephant,  &c.  His  last  words 
exdted  much  dissension  among  hia  disdples,  some  of  them  resolving  to 
adhere  !«  his  original  tenets,  others  adopting  bis  concluding  atheistical 
view  of  things,  and  a  third  clasa  attempting  to  reconcile  both  ayatenis 
together,  by  making  a  distinction  between  the  external  and  interngl  doc- 
trine. The  internal  doctrine,  to  which  the  disciples  of  the  idol  are  ec' 
borted  to  aspire,  is  a  system  of  the  most  absurd  atheism  ;  of  winch  some 
of  the  principal  tenets  are,  that  nothing  is  the  banning  and  the  end  of  all 
things  ;  that  all  beings  are  the  same,  differing  only  in  figure  and  qudities ; 
that  the  snpreme  happiness  of  man  coiuists  in  acquiring  a  reselnblanco  to 
(bis  principle  of  nothmg,  iu  accustoming  himself  to  do  nothing,  to  will 
nothing,  to  feel  nothing,  to  desire  nothing ;  that  the  sum  of  virtue  and 
happineea  ia  to  be  found  in  indolence  and  immobility,  in  the  cessation  of 
bodily  motion,  the  suspension  of  all  mental  Acuities,  the  obliteration  of  all 
feelings  and  desires ;  that  when  men  have  attained  this  divine  insensibility, 
tbey  have  nothing  to  do  with  virtue  or  vice,  rewards  or  punishments,  pro- 
vidence or  immortality,  no  changes,  trsnamigrutions,  or  futurities  to  fear, 
but  have  ceased  to  exist,  and  become  perfectly  like  the  god  Fo.  This  state 
of  annifailatiou  ia  completely  identical  with  the  Nerawnna  of  the  Ceylonese 
Boodhiats,  with  the  Nigban  of  the  Bnman  Boodhista,  and  the  Neereupan  of 
the  Siamese  Boodhists,  and  those  of  Laos.  The  enemal  doctrine  hae  the- 
gre«teet  number  of  followera.  It  teaches  a  grcttt  distinction  between  good 
and  evil,  and  ■  state  of  rewards  for  the  good,  and  of  punishment  for  the 
wicked  after  death,  in  placos  suited  to  the  spirits  of  each.  It  acknowledges 
the  transmtgntionof  thesoul  throngfa  different  bodies,  till  it  ia  at  length  com- 
pletely purified  and  prepared  for  annihilation,  which,  with  the  Boodhists,  ia 
the  perfection  of  bliss,  it  affirms,  that  the  god  Fo  came  upon  this  earth  to 
expiate  men's  sins,  and  to  secnre  them  a  happy  regeneration  in  the  life  to 
eome.  Its  practical  injunctiona  are  simply  these :  To  pray  to  the  god  Fo, 
and  to  provide  his  priests  witb  templw  and  other  necessaries,  that  by  tbeir 


.g  and  Bupplicfttions  they  may  procare  for  his  worahippen  dw  fbr- 
givenen  of  thur  aiiu  ;  and  to  obseire  five  prec«pta,  tic  to  kill  no  Unog 
creatnre, — to  take  nothing  that  belongs  to  another, — to  commit  no  act  (^ 
imparity, — to  otter  no  blsehood, — and  to  drink  no  wine.  The  practice 
of  these  datisH  is  enforced  by  threatenings  of  futnre  paniahmsnt,  especially 
of  tiwumigntion  into  the  bodies  of  doga,  horses,  rata,  serpenta,  &c.  The 
nomber  of  temples  dedicated  to  Fo  is  altogether  incalcolBble,  and  they 
exhibit  great  rariety,  in  respect  of  sacrednew,  magnificence,  &c.  They 
are  open  night  and  day  for  ^  reception  of  the  rotariea  of  the  god,  before 
whose  image  is  placed  a  Ubie  famished  with  flowers  and  perfumes  ;  he  is 
also  accommodated  with  a  fire  fed  constantly  with  odoriferous  wood.  They 
also  contwn  im^es  of  birds,  beasts,  and  creeping  things,  to  symlmliie  the 
Tarioiu  tiansmigrations  of  this  supposed  deity.  It  need  hardly  be  added 
that  Fo  is  the  Baddha  of  the  Hindoos. 

None  of  these  different  syBtema  can  be  sud  to  be  the  prevailing  creed 
in  China ;  or,  what  is  more  remarkable,  can  be  found  pure  and  distinct  ftom 
dte  rest.  Tlie  greater  part  of  the  Chinese  hare  no  decided  opinion  on  the 
subject,  and  are  either  complete  atheists,  or,  if  tbey  acknowledge  a  Supreme 
Being,  ntteriy  ignorant  in  what  new  he  ought  to  be  regarded ;  while  they 
all  combine  with  their  peculiar  sentiments  the  mnhifahoua  Bapersdtions  it 
the  more  papular  sects.  Of  all  these  tolerated  and  established  religions 
persnasiooB,  the  emperor  is  the  supreme  head ;  without  whose  permission 
not  one  of  them  can  enjoy  a  single  priril^e  or  point  of  pre-eminence  ;  and 
who  can  diminish  or  increase,  at  his  pleasure,  the  number  of  their  respec- 
tive temples  and  priests. 

The  existing  worship  of  China,  th«i,  is  a  confused  mixture  of  super- 
stitions, of  which  individuals  receive  and  observe  just  as  much  aa  they 
please  ;  and  those  parts  of  it,  which  the  government  seem  to  uphold,  may 
be  viewed  rather  as  political  than  religions  institndons.  Tlie  emperm* 
reserve  to  themselves  die  privilege  of  adoring  the  Tien,  but  they  equally 
sacrifice  to  the  spirit  of  the  earth,  the  nin,  or  the  moon,  and  attach  them- 
selves more  or  lees  to  the  notions  of  the  Tao-tae  or  of  Fo.  While  the 
rrigning  Tartar  family  acknowledge  more  particularly  the  faith  of  the 
Grand  Lama,  they  nevertheleia  perform  the  established  sacred  rites  of  their 
predecessors,  and  repur  to  the  fesuvals  which  the  kalendar  prescribes. 
And,  while  the  literati  stady  the  doctrine  of  the  Tien,  they  are  as  enper- 
BtidouB  as  nnbeliering,  and  are  found  with  others  in  the  temples  praying 
to  the  idols. 

There  is  only  one  temple  consecrated  to  the  Tien  in  the  whole  empire, 
called  Tien-Ian,  or  the  eminence  of  heaven,  and  it  is  situated  in  the  Chinese 
division  of  the  city  of  Pekin,  where  the  emperor  offers  a  sacrifice  at  the 
winter  solatice,  consisting  of  oxen,  hi^,  goala,  and  sheep.  The  Tee-tan, 
or  emiaence  of  the  eardi,  is  also  situated  in  the  Chinese  dty,  and  is  covered 
with  green  tiles;  where  the  emperor,  in  like  manner,  sacrifices  to  the 
earth  at  the  summer  solstice.  On  the  Ge-tan,  the  altar  of  the  son,  he 
sacrifices  at  the  Temal  equinox  ;  and  on  the  Yne-tan,  the  altar  of  the  momi, 
be  sacrifices  M  the  autumnal  equinox.  These  rites  are  performed  with 
the  greatest  solemnity,  the  tribunals  and  every  public  office  are  shat,  and 
business  of  every  kind  suspended. 

Beeidee  the  temples  to  Fo,  whose  immense  numbers  we  hare  already 
noticed,  nameroua  email  chapels  are  to  be  seen  in  the  country  and  villages, 
dedicated  to  the  different  spirits  that  preside  over  the  land,  the  water,  the 
inountaina,  &c.    The  dragon  is  held  to  preside  over  the  air  uid  the  moon- 
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Mins,  hi*  %iire  is  one  of  the  imperial  iiwigni«,  and  the  emperor  alone  bM 
the  priTilege  of  wearing;  a  drapjn  with  five  claws  embroidered  on  hie  robei. 
Tiie  templeB  contain  a  vast  nnmber  of  different  idoU,  some  of  which  ere 
of  a  coloesal  size,  and  these  are  generally  placed  at  the  entrance.  They 
represent  Tsrioiu  genii,  or  gnardian  Hpiriia,  whose  respectire  attributes  are 
expressed  by  certain  emblems.  Some  of  these  are  30, 50,  60,  and  even 
80  feet  in  height :  some  of  tbem  with  four  beads,  and  a  mnltitnde  of  bands 
and  arms.  The  divinities  in  the  interior  of  the  temples  are  of  smaller 
proportions,  and  in  Tarions  postnres ;  tome  with  the  heads  of  animals, 
others  with  bams  on  thur  foreheads ;  some  reclining,  others  sitting  crosS' 
l^^ied  opon  flowers  or  cars ;  bat  all  are  represented  as  vety  corpalent, 
which  the  Chinese  r^vd  as  a  very  honomabla  qnality.  In  afaiMl,  tbey 
have  divinitiea  of  all  possible  shapes,  and  so  nnmerons,  that  some  of  the 
temples  contain  five  bnndred  of  them. 

Besides  those  places  of  pnblic  resort,  the  Cbineae  have  always  an  altar 
in  their  private  dwellings,  and  a  few  small  idols,  befwe  which  they  bam 
gilded  papers,  especially  at  the  new  and  foil  moon ;  and  there  is  generally 
placed  i^D  tbeir  door  the  name  or  figure  of  the  idol  Men-shin,  who  is  a 
kind  of  bonsehold  god,  and  who  is  represented  with  a  cinb  in  one  hand, 
and  a  key  in  tJie  other. 

The  priests,  offioating  in  these  tMisrent  temples,  are  either  the  follow- 
ers of  Tao-tae,  or  of  Fo,  the  latter  of  whom  are  called  Ho-^hang;  bnt 
both  are  generally  denominated  by  tbe  name  of  Bonzes  ;  and  indeed  they 
resemble  each  other  so  nearly  in  their  appearance  and  functions,  that  they 
are  scarcely  disdngnishable.  The  bonzes  of  Tao-tee  are  generally  devoted 
to  celibacy,  and  associated  in  convents  like  the  Romish  monks.  They 
wear  a  long  robe,  with  large  sleeree,  and  withoat  a  neck.  They  never 
shave  their  heads,  bnt  collMt  th«i  hair  npon  the  crown.  In  performing 
their  vronhip,  they  more  in  procession  round  the  altar,  on  which  the  sacred 
flame  is  kept  borning,  channting  in  redtatire,  and  bowing  their  bodies  aa 
tbey  come  in  front  of  the  altar,  while  gongs  and  mnsical  plates  are  sounded 
at  certmn  intervals.  In  their  dresses,  altars,  images,  incense,  bella,  caudles, 
channting,  8k.  they  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  tbe  Catholic  exhibitions ; 
and  one  of  the  missionaries,  ranch  hurt  at  the  similarity,  makes  the  fallow- 
ing observationB  on  tbe  subject;  "  There  is  no  country  where  the  devil  has 
•o  sncceasfnlly  counterfeited  the  (me  worship  of  tbe  Holy  Cborch.  These 
priests  of  the  infernal  spirit  wear  long  loose  gowns,  exactly  resembling 
those  of  aovao  of  the  ^bers ;  tbey  live  in  temples,  like  so  many  monas- 
teries ;  and  channt  in  the  same  manner  with  us,"  They  sacrifice  to  their 
idols  a  hog,  a  fowl,  and  a  fish ;  and  then  (dMerve  a  multitude  of  cerft- 
moniee,  incantations,  mystical  rites,  and  magical  practices,  which  frequently 
vary  according  to  the  fancy  or  skill  of  tbe  actors.  Tbey  act  also  the  part 
of  fortonetelleiB,  in  which  tbey  are  sufficiently  expert,  representiug  the 
fignre  of  their  chief  in  the  air,  causing  the  pencil  to  write  the  oracular  re- 
spoeees  of  itself,  showing  Ae  figures  of  persons  in  a  basin  of  water,  &c. 
Tbey  attend  at  funerals,  to  drive  away  evil  spirits ;  profess  to  cure  dw 
sick  by  their  incantations  or  intercessions ;  and  pronounce  a  benediction 
np<m  die  ships,  when  first  launched  into  the  sea.  They  mn  about  tbe 
streets  lashing  themselves,  as  an  expiation  for  the  sins  of  their  votaries,  and 
collecting  money  as  the  price  of  their  services.  The  priests  of  Fo  live  in 
a  state  of  celibacy,  and  in  large  convents,  which  the  Chinese  call  Poo-ta- 
h,  which  is  the  mode  in  which  they  pnmonnce  the  word  Boodba-alaya,  that 
is,  tbe  habitation  of  Buddha. 
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The  botWM  are  genenlly  regarded  with  coalempt,  h  pentmt  wbo  de- 
prive tbeir  conntry  of  that  persouAl  Irixmr,  which  is  counted  in  Cbim  a>  a 
mcred  duty ;  and  it  is  only  permtiia  advanced  in  life,  or  of  the  lowest  claae 
of  people,  who  join  in  their  society.  Hence  it  ie  thnr  practice  to  pnnihase 
yonng  children  to  leem  and  to  perpetnau  their  syatein ;  and  to  attract  the 
greater  respect  and  confidence,  mey  employ  every  posnble  mode  of  acqvir- 
ing  riches,  and  secoring  reverence.  When  canaQlted  widi  reipect  to  die 
most  fortonBte  spot  for  bnilding  ahonae  orerecting  a  lepulchre,  they  have 
generally  a  secret  underetanding  with  the  proprietor  of  the  gronnd,  which 
they  pronoanee  to  be  the  nio*t  deiirable,  and  ehare  with  him  the  price  of 
the  purchase.  To  secure  the  protection  of  the  emperor  or  chief  manda- 
rine, they  place  theoi  among  the  number  of  thrar  divinities ;  and  to  draw 
the  populace  to  tbeir  temples,  they  annonnee  prodigiee  of  varioiM  kinds, 
and  threaten  dreadliil  transmigrations  to  those  who  ne^ect  to  bring  ofier- 
inge,  and  to  secnre  the  benefit  of  their  prayers.  In  these  offeringe,  ani- 
mal victims  are  now  rarely  eeen,  on  account  of  die  great  ecardty  of  sheep 
and  the  valne  of  hogs ;  bat  fruits  and  roasted  fowls  are  the  principal  gifts. 
Even  these,  however,  are  seldom  left  for  die  idol  or  the  priests,  bnt  are 
carried  away  by  tbe  worshipper,  after  the  Invocation  has  been  performed  i 
and,  in  their  stead,  a  snm  of  money  is  given  to  the  bomee  of  the  temple. 
In  these  acta  of  devotion,  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  Chineee  appear  to 
be  actnated  rather  by  a  dread  of  some  eril  in  this  life,  than  the  fear  of 
punishment  in  another;  that  they  perform  tbeir  sacred  rites  more  with  a 
view  to  appease  an  angry  deity,  and  to  avert  impendii^  calamitiea,  than 
from  any  hope  of  obtaining  a  positive  good  ;  that  ihey  retber  conanlt  w 
inqnire  of  their  gods  what  may  happen,  than  petition  toem  to  accomplish 
or  avert  it ;  that  a  Chinese  can  scarcely  be  said  to  pray,  bat  while  he  may 
be  grateful  when  the  event  proves  favoorable,  is  petnlant  and  peevish  when 
it  is  adverse.  They  hold  de  difierent  idols  in  more  or  less  estimation, 
according  to  tbe  lavann  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  conferred  upon 
their  votaries ;  and  when,  after  repeated  applications,  their  suit  is  not 
granted,  tbey  abandon  the  spirit  of  that  temple  as  a  god  withimt  power,  or 
perhaps  pull  down  tbe  edifice,  and  leave  the  statues  ezpMed  in  the  open 
air.  Numbers  of  temples  are  thus  seen  in  rains,  their  bells  lying  on  the 
gronnd,  their  monstrous  idols  standing  unsheltered,  and  tbeir  bonzes  wan- 
dering in  quest  of  alma  or  a  more  fortimate  asylnm.  Sometimes  the  fallen 
deity  is  treated  with  the  utmost  outrage  and  contempt.  "  Thou  Aog  of  a 
spirit,"  the  enraged  votaries  will  say,  "  we  lodge  thee  in  a  commodiona 
temple ;  thou  art  well  gilt,  well  fed,  and  receivest  abundance  of  incense ; 
and  yet,  after  all  the  care  bestowed  upon  thee,  tbon  art  nngratefal  enoagfi 
to  refuse  us  necessary  things !"  Then,  tying  the  idol  with  cords,  tbey 
drag  it  through  the  kennels,  and  bespatter  it  with  filth.  Bnt  should  they 
happen,  during  this  scene  of  vengeance,  to  obtain,  or  to  fimcy  that  they 
have  obtained,  their  object,  then  tbey  cany  back  tbe  insulted  divinity  to 
Its  place  with  great  ceremony,  wash  it  with  care,  prostrate  themselves  be- 
fore it,  acknowledge  their  rashness,  sapplicate  for^reneee,  and  promiae  to 
gild  it  again,  upon  condition  that  what  is  past  be  forgotten.  Sometimes 
those,  who  have  found  all  their  gifts  and  worship  ananuling,  have  brou^t 
tbe  idol  and  its  bonzes  to  a  solemn  trial  before  the  mandarins,  and  pro- 
cured tbe  divinity  to  be  dismissed  as  useless,  and  its  priests  to  be  punished 
as  impostors. 

Every  trouble  in  China  is  attribnted  to  the  inflneoce  of  some  evil  spi- 
rit, which  every  one's  imagination  frames  to  himself,  and  which  be  places, 
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M  it  pleasn  him,  in  an  idiA,  an  old  oak,  ft  lofty  monDtain,  or  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ws.  Tbeae  nitcliieraiu  ipirita  are  coosideml  by  Bome  as  the  sonli 
or  purified  aerial  anbatances  of  animals,  anch  ai  of  foxes,  apes,  hoge,  &c.i 
and  tbeae  creatarM  are  Bnpposed  to  hare  the  power,  after  liring  a  certain 
number  of  yean,  to  direst  thonuelTee  of  the  groBser  parts  of  their  nature, 
*»d,  after  becoming  pore  enences,  to  take  delight  in  tormenting  buinan 
beings,  especially  by  exposing  them  to  diocMea.  Hence,  in  time  of  Btck- 
nesa,  the  principal  remedy  is  to  send  for  the  bonzw,  to  banish,  by  their 
noises  and  incantations,  those  malignant  spirits. 

In  eTery  possible  arcBmstance  oiF  lifis,  the  Chmean  implore  the  protec* 
tion  and  aid  of  some  daty.  Should  a  conntryroan  be  about  to  raise  some 
large  stone,  or  to  attempt  any  work  in  which  he  might  be  in  danger  of 
receiving  some  injvry,  be  places  a  small  stone  nprigbt,  anrrounds  it  with 
two  or  three  candles,  bams  two  or  three  gilded  papers,  and  then  applies  to 
his  h^MHir  with  perfect  confidence.  When  tbey  bare  any  dread  of  losbg 
their  diildren,  they  consecrBte  tbem  to  bobm  divinity  ;  and,  ia  this  view, 
they  pierce  the  ear  of  the  child,  and  saspend  from  it  a  smgl!  plate  of  cop- 
per, silver,  or  gold,  vrith  the  name  of  the  tutelary  spirit  inscribed  upon  it; 
or  they  ramply  tie  the  hair  of  the  head  on  eftch  side  into  the  fonn  of  a 
small  tvh,  which  indicates  that  they  are  devoted  to  some  god,  who  wilt 
preserve  them  from  aocident  and  misfortune,  lliey  pay  great  regard  to 
lucky  and  unlncky  days  ;  and  the  government  even  poblishea  an  annnal 
■calendar,  in  which,  among  other  mattera,  the  bvonrable  moments  in  that 
aeaMH)  are  properly  marked.  Midnight  is  always  a  lucky  point  of  time, 
because  in  their  opinion  the  wto'ld  was  created  at  that  honr.  But,  of  all 
their  snpentitions,  the  two  f^lowing  an  the  most  prevalent,  and  form  the 
chief  object  in  thei;  various  acts  of  worship  in  the  temples.  1.  The  cal- 
eolation  of  their  destiny,  which  they  call  Sooannning,  and  which  ia  gene- 
nlly  done  by  blind  musicians,  who  go  from  faonse  to  boose,  playing  on 
some  mnsic&l  instrument,  end  ofEering  their  services  for  a  little  money  : 
whose  art  consists  chiefly  in  astonishing  their  hearers  by  speaking  learnedly 
of  the  position  and  inflaence  of  the  stars,  and  in  describing  the  proper  idol 
to  whom  sacrifices  must  be  offered,  or  the  bonze  whose  prayers  must  be 
secured.  2.  The  securing  a  good  influence,  and  fortunate  exposure,  in 
bnitding  their  habitations  or  sepnlchree,  which  is  called  Fong-shooy,  or 
*  wind  and  water.'  Upon  this  depends  every  one's  sui:cess  and  faappinesa 
in  life ;  his  natural  abilities  and  genius,  his  advancement  to  honours,  his 
commercial  prosperity,  good  health,  a  nnmerona  bmily,  are  all  ascribed  to 
bis  hon^e  or  his  burying-place  having  a  happy  situation,  and  his  thoa  pos- 
sessing a  tncky  Fong-shooy.  They  ai«  constantly  employed  in  devising 
means  to  render  this  circnmstance  or  influence  favourable.  Much  depends 
upon  having  the  doon  of  their  habitations  placed  under  the  protection  of 
a  proper  spirit,  arranged  in  a  proper  order,  or  constructed  in  a  proper 
form.  A  round  door  is  fortunate,  and  there  )*  generally  one  at  least  in 
every  Chinese  dwelling.  It  is  bad  to  have  two  doon  directly  opposite  to 
each  other,  as  the  evil  spirit  in  that  case  more  easily  enters.  When  this 
cannot  be  avoided,  they  put  np  screens  of  wood  to  stop  the  genius  in  his 
pr<^ese,  or  form  their  doors  in  the  shape  of  a  fan,  a  flower,  a  leaf,  which 
all  contribute  to  bewilder  the  malignant  spirits,  and  to  make  tbem  afraid 
to  leap  over.  Should  a  neighbour  bnild  a  house  close  to  another,  but  not 
upon  the  same  plan,  or  ehonid  there  be  any  comer  or  slanting  of  the  roof, 
so  placed  as  to  cross  that  of  the  other,  this  is  enough  to  occasion  desola* 
tion  and  distress  to  the  proprietor,  who  lives  in  constant  >|>prebension  of 
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wme  maligimt  inflnence.  ^tonld  m  lawsnitfiul  to  ralwTfl  trim  from  the 
adTene  encroachment,  fail  only  moorce  in  to  mse  oa  the  middle  of  hii 
roof  BD  enonnmu  Sgnra  of  a  dragon,  in  baked  earth,  darting  a  fnrioni  look 
upon  the  btel  aogle,  and  opening  ita  month  bo  aa  to  iwallotr  the  offending 
object :  this  removes  all  apprebeoiion,  and  reatoies  the  tranqmllity  of  tbe 
honaefaold. 

Ckrittians.']  Dnring  the  serenth  centmy,  eboat  the  year  635,  a  few 
Chriatians  of  the  Nestorian  lect  peiwd  from  India  to  China,  and  were  to- 
lerated by  the  government  nearly  two  centuriea,  nnder  the  tlesigmition  of 
priests  of  Ta-tain.  Bot  in  the  year  845  they  were  proscribed  by  the  em- 
peror Voo-Uong,  at  the  initigation  ef  some  of  bia  faronrite  bonaes  t  &nd, 
after  suffering  a  severe  persecution,  appear  to  hare  been  completely  extir- 
pated. In  tbe  beginning  of  the  ISth  century,  m  number  of  Christiana  of 
the  Greek  church,  who  had  followed  the  army  of  Genghis-Khan,  entered 
China  ftlong  with  the  Tartan  nnder  Kablu-Khan,  end  received  from  that 
emperor  a  grant  of  a  space  of  ground  within  tbe  walla  of  Pekin,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  church.  Marco  Polo,  the  celebrated  Italian  travel- 
ler, who  Tisiied  China  about  this  period,  accompanied  three  missionaiies 
of  the  Dominican  order,  who  were  sent  from  Venice  to  Pekin,  at  t)ie  ex- 
preee  desire  of  Kublu-Khan  ;  but,  whether  from  a  want  of  encourage- 
ment or  of  zeal,  they  returned  in  a  ahort  time  to  their  native  country 
with  no  small  degree  of  wealth,  acquired  chiefly  by  trading  in  their  pro- 
gress through  the  East.  About  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  Frsncia 
Xarier,  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  Romish  missionaries  of  the  order  ot 
Jesuits,  reached  the  island  of  San-Shian  on  the  coast  of  China,  where  be 
died  in  1552  ;  and,  after  a  communication  was  opened  with  India  by  ^e 
oape  of  Good  Hope,  a  number  of  Romish  priests  passed  into  China  to 
propagate  the  ^th.  In  this  view  they  took  care,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
render  themselves  useful  to  the  goremment  «s  interpreters,  astronomers, 
matheroaticians,  and  medianics,  end  in  general  found  means  to  acquire 
wealth  and  respectability.  The  Portuguese,  parUcnlariy,  who  bold  tbe 
highest  staUons  in  Felon,  ere  in  poesession  of  good  estates  and  country 
seats ;  and  tbe  Jesuits,  before  the  dissolution  of  their  society,  were  a 
very  rich  and  powerful  body  in  China.  These  missionaries,  however, 
especially  the  Portuguese,  are  said  to  be  extremely  jealous  and  illiberal 
towards  each  other ;  and  it  was  in  a  great  measnre  owing  to  their  frequent 
dissensions,  dial  the  Christians  in  China  have  been  so  severely  persecuted. 
The  most  inveterate  of  these  contests  took  place  between  the  Jesuits  and 
the  Dominicans ;  the  former  of  whom,  by  assimilating  tb^  opinions  and 
practices  in  a  great  degree  to  these  of  the  Chinese  sects,  and  by  professing 
that  they  came  only  to  restore  the  andent  religion  of  the  country  to  its 
ori^aal  purity,  when  first  delivered  by  their  great  philosopher  Confacins, 
began  to  gain  immense  numbers  of  followers,  who  were  half  Christian 
and  half  Pagan  in  their  sentiments  and  manners.  Tbe  Dominicans,  up- 
on their  arrive!  in  the  country,  at  once  condemned  these  compromising 
arts,  excluded  these  mixed  proselytes  from  the  number  of  Christian  con- 
verts, and  prohibited  their  followers  among  the  natives  from  observing 
any  of  their  ancient  rites,  especially  from  practising  that  fundamental 
national  duty  of  sacrificing  to  their  deceased  relatives  in  the  ball  of 
Ancestors.  Tlie  Franciscans  adopted  the  sentiments  of  the  Dominicans; 
and  represented  tbe  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  to  the  Pope  in  such  a  point 
of  view,  that  he  sent  out  a  bnll  to  China,  forbidding  all  the  Catholic 
missionaries  to  permit  the  union  of  any  idolatrous  ceremonies  with  thoae 
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nf  tfaa  drarcb.  Bnt  tbe  Jeaaiu,  iriioM  mporior  ttloati  Md  BHeAU  wrriDaa 
hid  Bemred  the  proWctioii  and  &Tonr  of  tbe  nigoiag  mtttnaga,  Rmg-h»e, 
tiMted  the  iojiuictioiia  of  tbe  pontiff  with  contempt,  ind  continned  to 
mke  oonvpttB  according  to  their  own  plan.  Tbey  obtuned  %  graot  of 
land  from  the  emperor  for  the  pnrpow  of  bidlding  a  cirarch  at  Pekin ;  and 
received  a  dispeoMtion  from  the  succeeding  pope  in  bToar  of  tbnr  pro- 
ceedtnga  in  the  conTenion  of  the  Cfaineee.  RepTeaentationi  from  tbe 
Dominicana  and  FVaoaseani  were  again  traiuniitted  to  Rome,  repreMating 
tbe  Jesitita  aa  Am  greatest  eiwmies  to  die  Christian  bith ;  and  ttNee  were 
foUewed  by  contra-remomtrances  on  die  part  tA  the  Jesidts,  with  an  at- 
testation firom  the  emperor  himself,  bearing,  that  tbe  ceremony  of  paying 
homage  to  the  dead,  as  practised  by  the  Chineee  Chriatiana,  was  not  of  a 
reKgions  bnt  of  a  einl  nature,  and  a  duty  whie^  tbe  ptditical  constitntiona 
of  the  empire  rendered  indispensable. 

Ilieae  dispntea  were  at  length  carried  so  hi,  and  the  mandatea  of  the 
pope  requiring  the  Chinese  conrens  to  desert  those  ceremonies  which  the 
gorernment  regarded  as  ao  essential  law  of  the  conntry,  became  so  threat- 
ening and  imperions.  that  the  emperor  at  last  conceiviwl  hia  aathority  to  be 
attacked,  and  interdicted  the  Christian  &ith  from  being  taught  in  hia  do> 
minions.  His  son  and  snccessor,  Yoag-tching,  begmn  his  reign  with  im- 
prisoning and  banishing  the  missionaries.  He  permitted  only  a  few,  whose 
assistance  was  needed  in  r^nlating  the  kalendar,  to  remain  in  the  metro- 
polis :  th«r  conrerts  he  put  to  death  in  great  nnmben.  In  spite  of  these 
penecntions,  which  hare  been  renewed  in  erery  reign,  and  which  particu- 
larly preTailed  in  the  year  1785,  numbers  of  new  missionaries  are  occasioa- 
allj'  making  their  way  into  die  conntry ;  and  two  yonng  men,  under  di&t 
diaracter,  reqaested  and  receired  permissioa  to  join  Lord  Macartney's 
embassy,  and  to  proceed  with  him  to  Pekin.  lliere  are  two  kinds  of 
missions  in  China ;  one  which  is  approved  by  the  goTemment,  and  rewdes 
at  Pekin,  and  which  the  Chineee  now  find  essentially  necessary  in  trans- 
acting many  of  their  most  important  pnblic  aflairs ;  and  anotlier  in  the 
empire  at  lai^,  which  the  goremment  does  not  avow,  but  which  the  man- 
darins are  sometimes  backward  to  detect,  lest  they  should  be  punished  for 
not  having  been  sufficiently  watchfbl  to  prevent  tiie  fint  entrance  of  the 
missionaries  into  tbe  connt^,  and  are  therefore  not  always  very  much  dift> 
posed  to  question  any  one  publicly  concerning  his  faitfa.  By  letters  re- 
ceived from  Canton  in  1802,  it  appeared  that  the  probibitiouB  agunst  the 
Christians  had  been  greatly  relaxed ;  and  that  the  emperor  had  actually 
Lssueil  an  edict  permitting  the  residence  of  the  Roman  catholic  miBsionaries 
in  any  part  of  his  dominions,  within  20  miles  of  the  conrt ;  in  conseqaence 
of  which  indulgence,  it  was  added,  that  a  number  of  converts  bad  been 
b^tized.  It  appears,  however,  from  a  subsequent  edict,  dated  1805,  that 
the  labours  of  Bome  of  those  missionaries  had  excited  the  alarm  of  the 
government ;  and  that  a  peraecntion  was  then  carrying  on  agwnst  the 
Christians.  Tbe  edict  admits  the  right  of  Europeans,  settled  in  the  coun- 
try, to  practise  their  own  religions  usages ;  but  declares  it  to  be  an  esta- 
blished law  of  the  empire,  that  they  sboold  not  propagate  their  doctrines 
among  the  natives.  A  missionary  residing  at  Pekin,  and  named  Odesdsto, 
who  had  made  many  converts,  and  also  printed  several  religions  tracts  in 
the  Chinese  language,  was  banished  for  life  to  Gehol  in  Tartary ;  and  a 
number  of  the  Chinese,  who  had  become  Christians  under  bis  instmctions, 
or  been  tssisUng  to  him  in  his  plans,  were  condemned  to  suffer  punishment, 
according  to  tbeir  respective  degrees  of  gnilt.     It  was  fiirdier  declared. 


that  all  who  shall  hereafter  frequent  Ute  honaea  of  £iiropean8,  in  order  Ut 
learn  dieir  doctrinei,  will  be  paniahed  with  the  ntmoat  li^^nr  of  the  law. 
One  of  the  Crimea  imputed  to  Odeadato  ww  a  tnuunisaion  of  a  map  of 
China,  and  several  letters,  to  a  Chineae  conrert,  a  natiTe  of  Canton,  and 
his  having  printed  31  tracts  on  the  ChristJan  religion,  in  the  Chinese  char- 
acter, and  prirately  dispersed  them  throughout  the  empire.  Subsequently 
to  this  edict,  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  crush  Cliriatiuiity  in 
China.  In  1815,  the  viceroy  of  Sechwen  represented  to  the  emperor  the 
growth  of  the  depraved  and  irregular  religion  of  the  Weet,  and  specifies 
the  seizure  of  persons  and  books,  and  the  meaauree  he  took  to  force  a  re- 
cantation on  the  part  of  the  accused.  Many  of  them  refused  to  recant. 
The  emperor  on  this  occasion  ordered  soch  ai  pei^isted  in  the  Christian 
religion  to  he  strangled ;  some,  including  women,  were  banished  to  Tar- 
tary,  and  the  rest  were  ordered  to  wear  the  cangue  for  ever.  In  1817,  a 
fnrions  penecntion  took  place  at  Pelun,  some  hundreds  of  Christians  were 
cruelly  tortured ;  several  abandoned  the  faith,  and  many  aacrificed  their 
property,  and  deserted  their  families  and  Pekin  for  the  reat  of  their  lives. 
Id  1822,  a  conspiracy,  formed  by  a  secret  revolutionary  society,  called  the 
Triad,  against  the  present  emperor,  b^ng  detected,  occasion  was  taken 
from  this  to  implicate  and  oppress  the  Christians ;  diey  were  subjected  to 
exactions,  some  were  banished,  but  none  suffered  death.  The  number  of 
Christians  scattered  throughout  China  is  calculated  by  Sir  George  Staun- 
ton at  160,000.  By  a  statement  in  a  Romish  jourual,  from  a  missionary 
bishop  in  China,  the  number  of  Chinese  converts  in  Sechwen  in  1824,  is 
made  46,987.  Previons  to  this,  in  1814,  the  number  was  upwards  of 
60,000.  Two  Chinese  versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  been  com- 
pleted ;  one  by  Dr  Marshman  at  Serampore,  and  another  by  Dr  Morri- 
son, both  of  which  have  been  B{)proved  by  Mr  Itemusat,  as  faithful  and 
accurate  versions.  By  the  lateet  accounts,  only  three  Portuguese  mis- 
nonaries  remained  at  Pekin,  bishop  Pia  and  fathers  Ribeira  and  Haon. 
Their  congregation  consists  of  Chinese  monks.  The  Russians  have  a  mis- 
sion attached  to  the  suite  of  their  cbai^  d'a^ires  at  Pekin,  consisting  of 
eight  persons  including  the  Archimandrite.  It  is  intended  to  perform  di- 
vine service  in  future  in  the  Chinese  language,  and  one  of  the  Russians  is 
at  present,  or  wss  very  lately,  employed  in  translating  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  fiuth  (Greek  church)  into  the  Chinese  language.  The  students 
of  the  mission  are  carefully  studying  die  Chinese  and  Mandshoor  tonguee. 
Abore  50  of  j^sop's  fablee  have  been  translated  into  the  former  language. 
Some  of  the  Christisn  associations  in  Great  Britain  have  recently  turned 
their  attention  to  the  practicability  of  sending  the  sacred  scriptures  to  the 
Chinese.  In  1802,  a  note  was  sent  by  the  archbiabop  of  Canterbury  V> 
"  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,"  accompanied  wiUi  a 
copy  of  a  memoir  by  the  Rev.  W.  Mosely,  "  on  the  importance  and  prac- 
ticability of  printing  the  sacred  scriptures  in  the  Chinese  language,  and 
circulating  them  in  that  vast  empire ;"  and,  upon  a  motion  by  the  bishop  of 
Durham,  the  matter  waa  referred  to  the  East  India  mission  committee- 
The  same  idea  had  occurred  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society; 
and  a  young  Chinese  then  residing  in  London,  named  Yong  Saamtak,  lud 
been  employed  by  them  in  transcribing  a  Chinese  translation  of  a  harmony 
of  the  gospels,  and  most  of  the  epistles,  which  had  been  found  in  the  Bri- 
tish museum ;  but  it  was  discovered,  upon  examination,  to  have  been  made 
from  the  Vnlgate,  probably  by  some  Jesuit,  and  the  work  waa  abandoned. 
This  great  object  haa  since  been  undertaken,  and  in  a  grvat  measure  accom- 
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pliihed,  by  the  Baptiat  mhuonuiea  ia  Bengal,  wilb  tba  assiatAnu  of  b 
iMmed  CiiiueM;  whow  important  lobonra  wore  noticed  with  jiut  com* 
ra«ndatioa  by  the  ^Temor-^novl  in  India,  in  the  following  impreuiTs 
language  :  "  I  mmt  nut  omit  ta  coromend  the  zeaioos  and  per«eTering  Im- 
lioan  of  Mr  Lataar,  and  of  those  learned  aod  pious  peraonB  associated  with 
him,  who  have  BCcompliehed  for  the  future  bene&t,  we  may  hope,  of  that 
immense  and  popnlgna  r^on,  Chinese  Terdione,  in  iha  Chinese  character, 
of  the  gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Lnke ;  throwini;  opra  that  precioiu 
mine,  widi  all  its  religions  and  mond  traaiares,  to  the  Ut^;eat  associated 
popalation  in  the  world."  A  similar  atteoipt  is  making  also  by  a  Mr 
MorriBon  at  Canton,  who  was  sent  to  that  station  by  the  London  mitaioa- 
a»y  society. 

The  Jews  are  not  nnmeroos  in  China.  They  reside  chiefly  in  the  wlk 
province*,  and  are  the  best  mannfitcturers  of  that  article.  They  are  called 
by  the  Chinese,  Hoey,  or  Lang-mao-hoey,  that  is,  Hoey  with  the  bine 
bonnets,  became  they  wear  a  species  of  tDrhan  of  that  colour,  when  they 
assemble  in  their  lynagognes. 

There  are  not  abore  6,000  fomilies  of  Mahommedana  in  all  China,  who 
lire  in  m  dispeised  state  in  the  different  provinces.  They  are  aa  little  coa- 
Nderable  for  wealth  or  rank,  as  number,  being  generally  mechanics  or  hns- 
bandmen.  They  live  peaceably,  without  interferiog  with  the  religions 
opinions  of  the  conntry,  or  endearouring  to  propagate  their  own  doctrines 
by  missionaries  or  intermarriages  with  the  Chinese. 

iMttgjiage  and  Literature,'}  The  spoken  language  of  the  Chinese  is 
composed  of  monosyllables ;  and  these  are  not  numerous ;  but  their  mean< 
ings  are  totally  changed  by  differences  of  prononciaUon.  Thus  the  word 
Icku,  pnmoaaced  by  lengthening  the  u,  and  with  a  clear  tone  of  7oice,  ug- 
nifies  matter  or  lord :  if  it  is  prononnced  in  a  nuiform  tone  by  lengthening 
tbe  u,  it  signifies  hog  ;  when  prononnced  lightly  and  with  rapidity,  it  sig< 
aifies  kitchen  ;  and  when  articulated  with  a  strong  voice,  depressed  towards 
tbe  md,  it  signifies  a  piilar.  In  thb  way  tbe  word  po  is  made  to  signify 
gtatx,  to  boil,  to  fi>innow  rice,  niae  or  liberal,  to  prepare,  aa  old  woman,  to 
break  or  cleave,  inclined,  a  very  little,  to  mater,  a  slaoeor  captive,  and  per* 
haps  many  other  ideas  equally  heterogeneous. — The  tones  and  inflections 
are  so  minutely  raried  by  the  Chinese  aa  to  eaca^ie  the  ears  of  most  Eu- 
ropeans, althon^  some  hare  spoken  Chinese  so  well  as  to  deceive  even 
tbe  natives.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  some  ye«rs  ago  at  Canton, 
which  may  be  mentioned,  as  it  illustrates  the  inveterate  national  concMt 
of  the  Chinese.  An  English  gentleman,  long  resident  at  Canton,  one 
day  imjoired  of  a  blind  beggar  the  history  of  his  miafortunes.  The  beg' 
gar,  hearing  his  own  language,  conceived  he  waa  addressed  by  a  country- 
man,  and  began  bis  "  pitiful  story,"  bnt  was  stopped  in  the  midst  by  some 
one  reproaching  him  for  couverung  with  a  Sai-kmai  (or  European)  ;  upon 
which  the  miseisble  creature  changed  his  whine  into  a  burst  of  indignation 
at  tbe  preaomption  of  any  one,  not  a  native,  daring  to  use  the  language  of 
the  "  Celestial  Emfwe."  In  the  Chinese  there  are  four  different  languages : 
tbe  &)u-t»ieit,  or  classical  langtiage  ;  the  Ouen-tckang,  or  high  style  of  com- 
poeitioa  ;  the  Koma»-ha,  or  language  of  the  court ;  and  tbe  Hing-lan,  or 
provintnal  language,  llie  oral  dialects  of  China  are  very  numerous,  and 
tbe  inhabitants  of  neighbouring  provinces  are  frequently  unable  to  under- 
stand one  another.  Even  among  tbe  natives  of  one  province  vorions  con- 
trivances are  employed  to  obviate  the  necessary  ambiguity  of  the  language. 
Excessive  gcstnrea,  and  contortions  of  tbe  features,  are  continually  called 


into  action.  The  rocal  tongue  of  China  is  diMoettieally  oppoced  to  nost 
otbert.  The  number  .of  iounda  diitiugdisbable  by  tbe  Ei^iib  Blph^tet, 
is  aboat  350 ;  and,  if  we  divide  the  number  of  chanctera,  80,000,  by 
this,  we  shall  find  tbM,  upon  an  average,  the  same  sound,  or  sounds  so 
■imilar  as  not  to  be  discriminated  by  meaiis  of  onr  alf^iabet,  must  be 
applied  to  abont  229  different  and  discordant  ideas.  The  man  expe- 
rienced Chinese  will  find  one  hnndred  (or  perhaps  one  thouiend)  clnr- 
acten  expressed  by  the  same  identical  eoand.  We  cannot  be  sur- 
prised to  find,  therefore,  that  since  the  meaning  of  the  vocal  language  is 
BO  imperfectly  trvismitted  to  the  mind  by  means  of  the  tougua  and  ear,  the 
Chinese  are  forced,  ig  common  conronation,  to  trace  the  characters  rapidly 
in  the  sir,  in  order  to  assist  the  apprehenuon  of  the  person  addreseed  ;  or 
that,  in  public  assemblies,  passages  of  an  orator's  speech,  or  of  an  imperial 
edict,  are  inscribed  on  boards  and  exhibited  to  the  eye,  while  their  ionnds 
are  uttered  to  the  ear  of  the  multitude.  This  expedient  is  not  only  con- 
venient as  the  means  of  prerenting  very  awkward  mistakes,  bat  it  is  a  very 
adrantageons  mode  of  commanicating  a  langnage  so  conttmcled  that  it 
sometimes  requires  several  phrases  to  express,  with  adequate  force,  what 
is  conveyed  by  the  sight  of  a  single  character. 

As  the  Chinese  language  consists  of  a  string  of  monosyllables,  ita  gram- 
mar  differs  vastly  from  that  of  other  languages.  All  the  words  are  inde- 
clinable; and  nothing  is  known  of  the  disUuctions  of  gender,  number,  case, 
mode,  tense,  or  persou.  An  invariable  order  of  words  is  the  prindpal  ex- 
pedient  by  which  this  defect  is  remedied.  Tbe  subject,  verb,  and  immediate 
object,  must  always  follow  each  other  in  succession  ;  a  dependent  term 
always  precedes  that  on  which  it  depends ;  aud  a  conditional  sentence  before 
that  to  which  it  is  annexed.  On  these  principles  all  ^e  constniction  of  the 
language  rests.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  difference  between  the 
ancient  style,  used  by  Confucius,  Mennna,  &c.  and  the  learned  langn^^ 
of  the  present  day.  The  Chinese,  it  is  well  known,  regard  women 
as  inferior  in  tbe  scale  of  creation;  this  feeling,  at  once  the  came  and 
the  symptom  of  an  ill-o^anized  society,  may  be  discovered  in  the 
mode  (in  which  they  employ  the  character  neu,  aignilying  tbe  woman, 
in  composition,  Suh,  discreet,  and  respectful,  ia  compounded  of  tvomaH 
and  reilriction.  Foo,  a  married  woman,  of  nwman  and  broom.  Tko, 
subjected,  secure  ;  of  a  claw  placed  over  wmnan.  Wang,  immoral,  con- 
sists of  Jugilive  and  fnoman.  The  same  character  is  employed  in  the  fol- 
lowing compounds :  Nan,  to  wrangle  or  scold,  composed  of  two  charac- 
ters of  mman  placed  oppo»'Ue  to  each  other.  Neaou,  levity  of  behavionr, 
lewdness ;  of  a  man  placed  between  two  women  ;  and,  vice  versa,  a  noman 
placed  between  ffPO  men.  CAen,  beautiful,  el^ant;  of  rvonianandafif^ 
garment.  Seu,  weak,  feeble ;  of  a  mman  and  nattl.  T'han,  to  be  in  a 
disordered  dirty  state ;  of  woman  and  coals.  Seun,  conceited ;  of  a  womtm 
and  to  tlrul.  He,  to  play  or  frolic ;  of  a  woman  and  pleated.  Shmtng, 
a  widow ;  of  woman  and  hoarfrost,  Thuh,  gross  lewdness  ;  of  woman  and 
a  muddy  dilch.  Tiue,  to  many ;  of  to  take  and  woman.  Gan,  suppressed 
anger;  o!  woman  Kid  tour  wine  I — The  Following  are  examples  of  elegance 
in  the  use  of  this  key :  Ca'ka,  a  young  unmairied  woman,  composed  of 
woman  and  bending  down  like  an  ear  of  com.  Ting,  an  iotimt  at  the  breast ; 
of  two  pearls  and  woman.    Hoo,  handsome,  pretty ;  of  woman  and  lo  sigh. 

Tbe  Chinese  mode  of  writing  has  been  compared,  without  much  pro- 
priety,  to  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  "  If  all  the  fundamental  or  gener- 
ally necessary   ideas  are  arranged  in  a  ccrlun   order;    if   under    these 
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fmemtiitg  ide&i  all  thoae  otbera  are  clasied  which  «re  faninliet]  by  cooi- 
mon  language,  or  which  occur  to  the  jadgment  of  the  contriver ;  if  each  of 
tbe  leading  ideas  baa  a  represantative  sign ;  if  tliis  sign  ii  arbitraiy,  rude, 
and  whimncal ;  if  theae  Higns,  elcTsted  to  the  rank  of  the  true  keys  of  the 
langn^ie,  are  made  the  constant  basis  of  sigOB  aqnally  abstract  and  arbitrary, 
lo  denote  the  snbordinate  idea ;  this  system  will  giro  us  a  perfect  picture  of 
the  teamed  lango^ie  of  Chine.  Its  keys,  214  in  nnmber,  and  ita  deriratiTe 
Mgna,  aoMiantiDg  to  80,000,  do  not  express  words,  bat  ideas ;  tbey  are  ad< 
dressed  solely  to  the  eye  and  the  memory ;  they  nerar  excite  the  imagina- 
tion,  and  not  a  hnndredth  part  of  them  have  any  corresponding  vocal  si< 
prasuon.  The  beanty  of  a  Chinese  poem  consists  in  not  admitting  of  being 
read  aload  ;  and  the  eminent  literati  of  that  conntry  conduct  their  dispntea 
by  deacribing  in  die  air,  with  their  fans,  characteia  which  do  not  correspond 
lo  any  word  in  the  language  which  they  speak."* 

Coaid  we  imagiDe  that  a  nation  exiBted  the  indiridnali  of  which  did  not 
possess  the  tacolty  of  speech,  and  were  able  to  convey  ideas  to  each  other 
by  a  mediam  adapted  to  the  eye  alone,  their  language  (if  snch  a  solecism 
may  be  pardoned)  would  be  constmcted  upon  the  same  principles  as  the 
Chinese  character ;  it  woald,  in  fact,  correspond  exactly  with  that  character 
in  ita  origin  and  anbaequent  hiitory,  as  developed  by  Chinese  writers,  who 
state  that  their  symbols  ware  ori^nally  representatives  of  the  object  signi- 
fied, which,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  to  admit  of  ready  combination 
in  forming  signs  of  abstract  ideas,  were  abbreviated  and  modified ;  and  that 
many  characters  still  show  that  the  soarce  from  whence  they  were  derived 
was  a  resemblance  to  the  object. 

Aa  the  characters  express  the  idea  without  any  relation  to  the  sonnd, 
tbey  can  only  be  arranged  in  classet,  derived  from  some  peculiarity  in  their 
form  common  to  a  large  number ;  if  the  characters  are  compound,  all  which 
have  one  common  element  may  be  placed  hither ;  and  the  CbioeBe  gram- 
marians, by  adopting  this  plan,  have  contrived  to  arrange  the  40,000  words, 
of  which  their  language  is  composed,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  easy 
to  consult  their  dictionaries  when  once  the  radical  character  is  known.  In 
the  best  lexicons  the  nnmber  of  these  radicals  amonnts  to  214  ;  and,  when 
once  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  them  has  been  snrmounted,  the  written 
language  may  be  easily  acquired.  But  as  the  characters  bare  no  sound,  a 
knowledge  of  the  written  language  does  not  secure  any  knowledge  of  the 
oral.  This  most  also  be  studied  before  the  learner  could  hold  a  peiaonat 
inlercontse  with  the  Chinese. 

Snch  is  the  shackling  nature  of  the  language,  that  it  would  be  ptepos- 
leron  to  expect  any  high  attainoieiits  in  literatore,  altfaon^  literature  ia 
fostered  by  government,  and  an  eminence  in  it  almost  the  only  passport  to 
official  situations.  In  composition,  the  chief  beanty  consists,  not  so  much 
in  the  novelty  or  importance  of  the  meaning  which  is  conveyed,  as  in  the 
choice  of  the  characters  or  groups  of  metaphors  which  are  employed  to  sug- 
geat  it.  When  translated  into  another  language,  these  metaphors  are  neces- 
aarily  dropped  ;  and  a  passage,  which  delighted  the  eye  of  a  learned  Chinese, 
lixHU  the  variety  of  pleasing  and  suitable  images  which  the  compound  char- 
acteie  su^eeted  to  him,  appears,  when  the  naked  meanbg  is  stated  in 
wwds,  to  be  ridiculously  obvious  and  trifling.  Poetry  is  a  very  generd 
etndy  amoog  the  Chinese ;  and  the  late  emperor  Kiem  Long  was  considered 
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to  be  a  proficient  in  the  •rt."  The  boolti  moet  in  esteem  in  Clnna  are 
those  sttribnted  to  Confucins.  These  are  the  FiTe  JGag  or  '  Doctrinee ;' 
the  Ta  H'm,  or  *  Grand  Saenw ;'  tlie  Chung  Yong,  or  '  Unchwiging  Me- 
diam ;'  the  Yun  Lu,  or  '  Book  of  Maxinw ;'  the  Biao  King,  or  '  Filial 
Reierence  j'  the  Siat  Hio,  or  '  School  of  Children  ;'  and  an  historical  work, 
called  die  C&*n.  Tsieu.  There  U  a  gasetie  published  at  Pe-king ;  and  the 
press  of  China  is  free,  that  is,  it  U  not  subject  to  preliminar)-  cenrorahip  ; 
but  its  after  re^wnsibility  is  abundantly  severe.  As  a  proof  erf  its  freedom, 
Whang-see-heon  a  doctor  of  physic,  in  1779,  published  a  book,  in  which  he 
predicted  the  death  of  the  reigning  emperor,  and  spoke  with  some  disrespect 
of  Kang-Bi,  who  bad  been  dead  abore  sixty  yean.  For  this  ontrage  he 
was  sentenced  to  be  cnt  into  ten  Uioasand  pieces ;  but  the  emperor,  out  of 
his  great  clemency,  pardoned  the  prediction  regarding  himself ;  and  the  pow 
anthOT,  for  his  disrespectful  mention  of  Kang-Hi,  was  only  beheaded.'"  The 
miiform  testimony,    indeed,   of  all  Europeans  who  hare   visited  China, 


t«xture  ihaw  it*  long  oh  ;  fill  it  with 
clear  snow  water  ■  boil  it  u  long  at  womn  De  neceaaary  lo  turn  fish  white  uid  cray-fish 
reJ  -  throw  it  upou  thedtlicate  leavM  of  choir*  tea,  in  a  cup  of  i/ws  (b  patlieular  Mrt  of 
poralnln).  1*1  it  remain  m  long  as  the  vapour  riau  In  a  doui,  »nd  lea™  only  .  Uiln 
ml«  floalinK  on  the  auriaoe.  Al  joor  suae  driDk  this  precioui  liquor,  which  will  cbue 
away  the  five  causea  of  trouble.  We  can  taaw  and  feel,  but  not  deacnbe,  the  atate  of 
repow  produced  by  s  liiiuor  thus  prepared." 

-  The  dat.eera  att«iding  authomhlp  In  China  are  rtriklngly  illuitratsd  by  tha  fMot 
Whane-Me-lioou,  whose  crime  is  thua  eet  ftotlh  in  the  report  of  bla  JudgM ;— 

'•We  find,"  lay  they,  1st,  "That  he  hag  preaumed  to  meddle  wuh  the  ereatDiitiou- 
afy  of  Kani-hi ;  havinjc  made  an  abridement  of  it,  in  which  be  has  had  the  audacity 
to  eontradicl  aome  paaaages  of  that  excellent  and  authentic  worlt.  8d,  In  the  prefkoe 
of  his  abridirment,  w»  have  seen  with  hon™,  that  he  haa  dared  to  write  tha  lilOe  nana 
t  that  is,  the  primitive  fomUy  nam™)  of  Coofuciui,  and  even  of  your  M^eaty— a  te- 
merityra  w^t  of  respect,  which  has  made  n»  shudder.  Sd,  In  theeeneaiogy  of  bla 
family  and  hla  poetry,  he  haa  aasertod  that  he  is  descsided  ftom  the  Whani-IM. 

"  Wheaaaked  why  he  had  dared  to  meddla  with  the  great  Dictionary  of  K.aug-lii,  be 
replied That  Dictionary  is  very  voluminous  and  inconvenient'  1  have  mads  an  abridg- 
ment which  is  less  cumberMme  and  expenaivi. 

"  Beini  questioned  how  he  could  Imve  the  nmJarity  to  write,  In  the  praface  to  tbia 
Dictionary,  the  Uilli  namei  of  the  emperors  of  (he  reigning  dynasty,  he  answered— I 
knowtlut  itis  unbiwful  to  pronounce  the  liltrfnanus  of  the  empfrora.  I  introduced  them 
Into  my  Dictionary  merely  tlmt  vounK  people  might  linow  what  those  namae  were,  and 
not  to  be  liable  to  use  them  by  mistake.  1  have,  however,  acknowledged  my  error,  by 
reprinllog  my  Dictionary,  and  omitting  what  was  amiss. 

"  We  replied,  that  the  little  names  of  the  Emperor  and  of  Confuciaa  were  known  to 
the  whole  empire.  He  protested  that  he  had  long  b»en  ignorant  of  them ;  and  that  be 
had  not  known  them  himself  till  he  vraa  thirty  years  old,  when  be  saw  them  for  the 
first  time  in  the  hall  where  the  literati  compose  their  pieces  la  order  to  obtain  degree*. 

"  When  asked  how  he  dared  to  aaaert  that  be  was  de«eaded  from  the  Whang-tee. 
he  said,— It  wm  a  vanity  that  came  Into  my  head  ;  1  wanted  to  make  people  believe  I 
wnt  somebody." 

If  there  were  in  these  three  charges  any  thing  r«aUy  reprehensihle,  according  to  the 
bnnd  principles  of  nuiveiaal  morality,  it  was  the  fabrication  of  an  lUastrlaiu  genealogy. 
This  Imposture,  cenaunble  in  any  case,  might  have  been  designed  to  make  dupes,  and 
perhaps  to  form  a  party;  but  the  Judges  of  Whang-aee-heou  attached  lea  importance 
to  this  charge  than  to  the  other  two.  They  declared  the  author  guilty  of  high  treuon 
on  the  first  charge,  and  pronounced  this  sentence : 

■>  According  to  the  laws  of  the  empire,  this  crime  ought  to  be  riiorouily  ponlshed. 
'Ilie  criminal  shall  be  cut  in  pieces,  bis  goods  confiscated,  and  his  cbiUren  and  relatlvea 
alioTc  the  age  of  Hiteen  years  put  to  death.  His  wives.  hisc«)cublnea,>DdhlB(diUdren, 
under  sixteen,  shall  be  niled  and  given  as  slaves  to  some  grandee  of  tha  emgnre." 

The  Sovereign  was  gradoualy  pleaaed  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  sentencs,  in  an 
edict,  to  this  effect: — 

"  I  favour  Wbang-sce-heou  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  his  puniibnHial.  He  shall 
not  be  cot  In  pieces,  and  shall  miu  have  bis  head  cot  off.  I  forgive  hii  relallne.  As 
to  hti  sons,  let  them  he  rsaerved  Tor  the  great  execution  In  autumn.  Let  the  sentence 
he  cieruted  in  Its  other  points— euch  is  my  pleisnre." 
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prove  tbmt  the  freedom  of  the  pren  there  U  a  mere  ahwlow  ;  anJ  aoch  a 
thing  u  a  bold  patriotic  writer,  who  wonld  eipoM  or  recist  any  tyraonical 
abiue,  is  in  China  nnknown. 

In  China  learning  haa  its  lirery :  tboae  who  hara  taken  the  loweit  degree 
wear  a  bine  gown,  with  a  black  border  roiud  it,  and  a  pewter  or  silver  bird 
on  the  top  of  their  cap  ;  thoM  who  hare  taken  the  second  degree  are  dia- 
tingaishad  by  a  dark-coloured  gown  with  a  bine  border,  and  wear  a  gold  or 
eopper-gilt  bird  in  their  c<^ ;  while  the  first  d^ree  is  denoted  by  a  rich  and 
precions  g^le. 

ArtM  and  Sciencai-^  The  Chinese  are  far  behind  in  the  soences ;  al- 
though in  the  mannal  arts  they  discover  skill  and  ingenoity. 

Attronomy.']     In  astronomy  they  pretend  to  have  made  some  disco- 

veriea  at  a  remote  period  ;  bat  such  pretensians  are  false.     Observations, 

appear  to  have  been  recorded  by  them  at 

followed  ap  by  no  inferences,  and  ted  to 

ty  suppose  the  earth  to  be  a  square  body, 

lere,  to  the  snr&ce  of  which  the  starH  are 

d  has  long  existed  in  China ;  but  its  sole 

nanack,  and  point  out  the  lucky  and  nn- 

lipsas  or  other  astronomical  phenomena 

he  ChiuMe.     The  tables  of  the  time  of 

c.  are   always  intrusted  to  a  European. 

if  354  days ;  but  an  additional  montb  is 

itb,  eleventh,  fourteenth,  seventeenth,  and 

uning  nineteen.     The  first  month  begins 

enters  Aquarius.     The  mouths  have  29 

ay  of  12  hours  begins  at  ll  o'clock  at 

;,  and  each  division  of  it  is  equal  to  two 

I  also  subdivided  into  five  watches,  which 

Each  hoar,  as  well  aa  every  year,  has  its 

r«  to  have  almost  a  universal  prevalence, 

izea  us  to  conclude,  that  Correct  notions 

>D.     Instead  of  labouring  to  rectify  the 

,  the  court,  that  is,  the  most  le«rned  men 

same  principles,  rather  assist  in  confirm- 

ys  avoids  engaging  in  any  public  bnsinesa 

pretends  to  humble  himself  for  his  faults, 

M  as  may  enable  bim  to  amend  hie  con- 

I  of  the  most  learned  in  the  natioii,  the 

e  supposed  to  possess  true  notions. 

are  of  the  Chinese  is  remarkable  for  its 

atriness  and  singnlarity.     Some  of  their  pagodas  are  from  SO  to  IfiO  feet 

in  height,  and  have  as  many  as  nine  stories,  although  the  greater  number 

have  only  two  or  three  stories.    Their  triumphal  arches  are  numerous,  but 

neither  very  high  nor  welUproportioned.     Ornamented  vanlts  of  varionti 

shapes  and  sizes,  and  a  series  of  terraces,  within  the  highest  of  which  the 

corpse  is  deposited,  are  some  of  the  expedients  they  adopt  in  order  to 

soothe  the  spirits  of  the  deceased.    Their  bridges  are  elegant,  and  some  of 

them  of  great  magnitude,  but  few  of  them  solid  or  durable. 

Graat  Wall.']  The  great  wall  which  separates  China  from  Tartary  is 
the  most  remarkable  architectural  monument  of  China.  A  large  bulwarii 
or  pile  of  stones  thrown  up  on  the  edge  of  the  Yellow  sea,  in  lat.  40*  3'  30" 
N.  and  long.  3"  22'  ti"  E.  of  I'eking,  forms  one  extremity  of  this  vast  work. 
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fjwoi  wlueb  it  proceacU  wMtmrd,  widi  ruioiu  enmtoTM,  to  tat.  39*  48'  N. 
and  17°  37'  W.  of  Peking,  thus  making  21  d^rees  of  longitnde,  includ- 
ing, with  its  windings,  a  length  of  abont  1,500  miles.  h  passes 
diniiigh  nlleya  and  over  mountains,  and  is  carried  over  atreams  by 
■Deans  of  arches.  In  some  places  it  is  only  a  simple  rampart ;  in 
others  it  has  foundations  of  granite,  and  ia  hnili  of  brick  and  mortar. 
There  are  gate*  in  it  at  interrals,  stroi^y  fortified  and  garrisoned.  The 
building  of  it  is  said  lo  have  been  commenced,  B.C.  2lB,  to  prevent  the 
incursions  of  the  neighbonring  barbarians ;  and  it  was  probi^ly  the  work 
oT  several  generations.  Its  height  is  various,  from  15  to  30  feet  high,  and 
its  breadth  would  permit  six  horsemen  to  ride  abreast  of  it.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  would  be  euffident  to 
erect  all  the  dwelliDg-housea  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Arithmetic']  The  Chinese  are  entirely  ignorant  of  geometry  and  al- 
gebra; but  they  are  ready  and  rapid  in  srithmetical  calculations,  although 
thnr  resnlta  are  obtained  only  by  means  of  a  reckoning-t^le,  sorasthing 
like  the  abacut  of  tlie  Romans.  It  consists  of  a  board,  about  a  foot  long 
and  half  a  foot  broad,  inclosed  by  a  border  abont  an  inch  and  a  half  deep, 
and  dirided  into  tivo  unequal  puis  by  a  transverse  partition  of  the  same 
depth  and  breadth.  On  eight  or  ten  wires,  crossing  this  partition,  balb  ere 
stning,  two  in  the  imalter  or  upper  division  of  the  board,  five  in  the  laiger 
or  lower ;  each  of  the  first  set  stands  for  five,  and  each  of  the  other  for  a 
imit ;  and  by  pushing  one  of  the  npper  balls  to  the  edge  of  the  board  ai 
often  as  fire  is  added  to  the  number  found,  tbey  can  very  conveniently 
keep  the  tens  and  units  distinct,  and  calculate  with  much  ease  and  expe- 
dition.    Their  numerals  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Romans. 

Optici.2  In  optics  tbe  Chinese  know  the  use  of  lenses  and  manu^- 
tared  spectacles,  and  burning  glasses  of  crystal,  though  tbey  know  nothing 
of  the  principles  of  the  science. 

Ch^itltyri  Some  of  the  pracucal  parts  of  chemistry  have  been  com- 
mon to  the  Chinese  for  ages ;  but  in  this,  as  in  other  sciences,  they  are 
mere  artists,  and  never  seek  to  discover  the  simplest  prindple  of  those  pro- 
cesses that  are  known  to  them. 

3Itdicim.'2  The  medical  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  is  said  to  be  truly 
despicable.  Anatomy  must  be  unknown,  since  dissection  is  considered 
more  as  the  business  of  a  butcher,  than  of  a  philosopher.  Setting  bones, 
replacing  a  (Uslocated  joint,  bleeding  by  scarification,  or  puncturing  with  a 
silver  needle,  and  burning  tow  made  of  the  leaves  of  wormwood  on  the 
part  afiected,  are  nearly  <Ste  sum  total  of  Chinese  sargi>ry.  Should  a  sur- 
geon in  China  open  the  vein  of  bis  patient,  and  should  the  patient  in  a 
short  time  afterwards  die,  whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  his  death,  the 
surgeon  would  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  losing  his  own  life.  Their 
medicines  consist  chiefly  of  herbs,  which  are  said  to  be  administered  with 
very  little  skilL  In  midwifery,  their  knowledge  appeara  to  be  somewhat 
greater ;  but  no  man  is  allowed  to  practise  that  art.  Books  of  instruction 
are  drawn  up  for  the  women,  showing  the  state  of  pregnant  women  at  va- 
rious periods,  and  giving  directions  for  the  treatment  of  a  great  variety  of 
*cases.  The  vactune  inoculation  has  lately  been  introduced  by  the  British. 
Quacks,  who  abound  in  countries  where  medical  knowledge  has  arrived  at 
conuderable  perfection,  must  be  more  numerous  where  that  kind  of  know- 
ledge remains  imperfect.  In  China,  howeTer,  the  presumption  of  tbe 
quacks  is  still  greUer  than  in  Europe.  In  the  latter,  tne  most  valuable  of 
their  drugs  only  cure  every  disease.     In  the  former,  there  are  specifics 
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wfaidi  insure  immortality,  that  ia  t«  say,  an  endlew  life  upon  earth.  That 
nich  medicine*  Bhoald  be  f^ricated  is  in  itself  sufficiently  remarioble :  but 
when  we  are  infoTmed,  that,  by  some  of  the  learned,  the  assertion  has 
actually  been  believed,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  iaferriog,  that  they  have 
learned  to  very  little  parpose. 

Miukri  The  Chiaese  know  nothing  of  the  acientiSc  part  of  music, 
althoagh  mnsic  forme  a  part  of  alt  their  public  and  religions  ceremonies- 
They  have  a  method  of  noting  their  gamut  of  five  tones  and  two  semitones, 
but  they  know  nothing  of  key,  time,  or  expression.  They  do  not  arrange 
their  bands  to  play  in  parts,  or  to  form  any  harmony  from  the  nnion  of 
different  melodies.  Their  music  has,  therefore,  been  said  to  be  entirely 
original,  or  the  wreck  of  a  style  more  ancient  tban  any  at  present  known. 
Noise  and  t^idity  are  the  great  criterions  of  excellence  among  them. 
Dried  skin,  stone,  metal,  baked  earth,  silk,  wood,  the  bamboo,  and  the 
gonrit,  are  the  eight  bodies  formed,  they  say,  by  nature,  to  give  eight  dis- 
tinct sounds,  whence  their  musical  instrnmenis  are  divided  into  eight 
classes.  I.  Drums,  commonly  covered  with  bufialo-hidea,  and  sometime* 
40  feet  in  circumference.  2.  The  king,  a  row  of  square  siliceona  stonM 
Btnu^  on  a  reed  by  one  angle,  and  struck  with  a  stick.  3.  Bells,  cymbals, 
and  goDgs,  made  of  tin,  copper,  and  bismuth.  4.  The  Siuen,  a  hollow 
^g  of  b^ced  earth,  with  six  holes  to  produce  notes,  and  one  for  the  blower. 
5.  ^>  and  kin,  each  of  them  a  kind  of  lyre.  The  first  is  nine  feet  long, 
and  often  has  35  strings ;  the  other  is  five  feet  long,  and  has  seven 
strings  of  eilk,  played  upon  by  the  finger,  or  a  small  stick.  A  twO-stringed 
fiddle,  and  different  sorts  of  guitars,  rank  in  this  class.  6.  Cku,  yi,  aitd 
^ung-ta  ;  the  first  is  a  hollow  bushel,  struck  in  the  inside  with  a  hammer  % 
d)e  second,  shaped  like  a  tiger,  emita  a  sound  when  scraped  on  the  back 
with  a  rod ;  the  third  is  a  bundle  of  1 2  pieces  of  wood,  against  which  they 
beat  time.  7.  Flutes  and  clarionets,  some  of  tbem  very  discordant,  and 
others  monotonous.  8.  The  tkeng  or  aing,  the  lower  part  of  a  gourd,  in 
wbich  a  row  of  pipes  ia  fixed,  with  a  curved  and  lateral  one  on  which  the 
performer  blows.     This  ia  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  the  Chinese  in- 


Ti(E  form  of  Government  among  the  Chinese  is  patriarchal.  The  em^- 
ror  poBsesses  the  most  unlimited  power  over  all  beneath  bim ;  be  claims 
the  title  of  ibe  Father  of  his  People,  and  a  spirit  of  filial  reverence  for  him 
is  nniveieally  incnlcated  as  one  of  the  first  dntiea  and  most  sacred  princi- 
ples that  can  be  cherished  by  the  children  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

Emperor't  Council.}  The  government  is  composed  of  the  emperor's 
conncil,  and  of  the  great  public  tribunals.  The  emperor's  council  is  com~ 
posed  of  the  ministers  of  state  taken  from  the  Colao,  or  first  order  of  man- 
darins, of  the  presidents  of  the  supreme  uibnnals,  of  their  assessors  and 
secretaries  i  but  is  never  assembled  unless  upon  affiurs  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance ;  and,  in  genenl  cases,  every  thing  is  directed  by  what  is  called 
the  inner  mart,  or  private  conncil  of  tbe  emperor. 

Public  Tn6uHaU.2  There  are  six  superior  tribunals  at  Pekin,  viz :  the 
tribunal  of  Ranks  and  Dignities ;  the  tribunal  of  Kevenne ;  the  tribnnal  of 
Forms  and  Ceremomes  ;  the  tribunal  of  Penal  Law ;  tbe  tribunal  of  Public 
Wfvka;  and  the  Military  Tribunal.     Each  of  these  six  aapreme  trilmuala 
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haa  two  preridentB,  one  of  whom  muit  be  a  Tartar  by  birtb  ;  and  S4  conn- 
mHotS  or  aisesaora,  one  half  of  whom  are  T^trtanitiadtbe  other  half  Cbinese. 
In  order  to  check  these  various  tribnnala,  it  is  enacted  that  ntHie  of  (hem 
shall  have  absolnte  aathority,  even  in  its  own  department,  and  iis  dedsiona 
can  have  no  effect,  withont  the  concurrence  of  the  other  courts. 

There  is  also  a  very  important  tribunal,  called  Too-tche-yaen,  or  Iri- 
himil  of  public  centort,  who  have  the  inspection  of  the  whole  nation,  of 
die  emperor  himself,  of  the  supreme  tribunals,  of  the  different  orders  of 
mandarins,  and  of  every  class  of  citJEeni.  Along  with  the  chiefs  of  tlie 
several  tribunals,  they  have  the  privilege  of  addressing  remonstrances  to 
the  emperor  himself;  bnt  it  would  be  a  capital  offenre  in  any  of  them  to 
fail  in  showing  due  respect  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  This  tribunal 
sends  an  inspector  general,  called  Ko-tao,  to  each  of  the  six  supreme  tri- 
bunals, who  takes  no  part  in  the  delibentions  of  these  coarts,  but  merely 
observes  all  that  passes ;  and,  without  even  communicating  with  his  col> 
leagues,  renders  an  account  in  secret  to  the  emperor  of  all  that  he  has  oo< 
ticed.  Hie  same  tribunal  likewise  sends  visitors,  every  three  years,  to  each 
of  the  provinces ;  and  these  officers,  ss  soon  as  they  reach  their  respective 
destinations,  are  superior  to  the  governors  and  mandarins,  whose  adminis- 
bations  they  inspect,  but  whose  oppressions  they  seldom  denounce,  unless 
when  they  are  very  flagrant  and  extensive.  They  despatch  even  secret 
vintois  through  all  tbe  provinces ;  and  their  mqniriee  are  dreaded  by  all 
dsMes  in  the  state. 

Wbite  it  is  by  means  of  the  viceroys  and  mandarins  that  the  emperor 
gorema  and  reigns,  it  is  by  means  of  these  different  tribunals,  thu  he 
knows  and  sees,  as  it  were,  every  thing  that  is  transacted  thronghoat  his 
Immense  empire.  As  the  grandees  and  mandarins,  in  th^  different  sta- 
tions, have  a  right  t«  a  part  of  that  reverence  which  is  due  to  the  Bove- 
reign  from  iriiom  they  derive  their  authority ;  he  is  careful,  both  for  his 
own  safety  and  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  that  these  officers  be  prevent. 
«d  from  fusing  their  power,  or  acquiring  too  much  influence  over  the 
people.  He,  therefore,  changes  tliem  regularly  every  three  years ;  obliges 
them  to  present  themselves  before  him,  both  when  they  depart  for  their 
respective  stations,  and  when  they  return ;  and,  in  order  to  retain  a  stronger 
hold  upon  their  allegiance,  causes  their  children  to  be  educated  in  the  im- 
perial college  of  Pekin.  An  ancient  custom  of  the  empire  also  requires 
that  they  shall  became  their  own  accniers,  and  make  confession  of  their 
faults ;  bnt  aa  it  ntay  well  be  supposed,  that  they  would  be  inclined  to 
palliate  and  conceal  whatever  affect«d  their  character,  in  order  that  the 
emperor  may  know  the  truth,  he  despatches  th«  secret  inspectors  from  the 
tribunal  of  censors ;  and  according  to  the  information  received  from  them, 
after  personal  inqniry  in  the  district  of  the  mandarins  under  examination, 
the  emperor  punishes  or  rewards ;  and,  that  these  proceedings  may  have 
thNT  fall  effect  for  the  reatraint  or  encouragement  of  others,  the  names  of 
those  who  have  been  censored  or  approved,  cashiered  or  promoted,  are  in- 
aerted  in  the  court  gazette,  lliis  absolute  sovereign,  in  short,  always  vi- 
gilant, distrustful,  and  severe,  looks  into  every  quarter;  exalts  or  degrades 
his  grandeea  in  snccesaion  ;  and  it  is  upon  the  instability  of  offices,  and  the 
desire  of  obtaining  them,  that  be  rests  his  own  security  and  that  of  hia 
dominitHis.  The  policy  of  the  Chinese  emperor  is  to  make  every  thing 
depend  upon  himself ;  to  change  the  persons,  who  are  in  office,  at  lus  plea- 
sure ;  to  keep  up  a  constant  mutual  jealousy  among  the  mandarins ;  to  take 
care,  that  no  one  becomes  too  wealthy  and  powerful ;  and  to  be  coutiuwd- 
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ly  dividii^  uew  the  bnmeBM  ricbM  and  antWity,  of  which  be  hu  i1m 
entire  di^MMal. 

Corruption  and  oppreMtion.^  TUa  plan,  howerer,  of  garermng  the  peo- 
ple as  a  iomily,  which  is  the  precept  of  Confndiis,  is  more  beautiful  in 
theory,  than  piscticable  in  reality ;  and,  as  the  sorerMgn  ia  nnable  to  sea 
•rery  thing  with  his  own  eye,  all  hia  anpeiintendance  and  TigilancQ  ara 
rendered  ODHTuting,  hy  the  want  of  int^rity  in  hie  depntieB.  These  im- 
perial commissaries,  whoee  function  is  ao  fonnidAble,  who  poeaew  tba 
anlhority  of  the  emperor,  who  examine  the  condnct  of  the  great  officers, 
and  who  have  the  power  of  aecasing  and  dapoeing  in  their  bands,  seldom 
execate  their  order*  with  due  fidelity.  As  soon  aa  they  arrive  in  a  pro- 
rioce,  alt  the  maudariiu  hasten  to  wait  upon  them,  to  anticipate  their 
wiabea,  and  to  beg  their  acceptance  of  presents.  All  the  mandarins,  in- 
tonated with  any  commission  &om  the  comrt,  are  nominated  by  the  minis- 
try i  and,  as  soon  as  thur  term  in  office  is  expired,  tbey  make  preaeots  to 
the  ministers,  the  princea  of  the  blood,  the  pieaidents  and  asaeasora  of  tha 
tribnnals,  ami  then  ait  down  with  the  rest  of  their  gains,  in  fnll  security  of 
DO  inqmiy  being  made  into  their  administration.  All  coroplainta  must 
pMB  throDgh  the  principal  officers,  befmv  they  can  reach  die  emperor ; 
and  dieae  persons  are  all  so  miited  in  interest,  that  no  remonstrance  reacbea 
the  throne  without  their  foil  consent.  This  lore  of  presents  has  always 
prerailed  in  China  among  the  mandarins ;  and  all  the  attempts  of  the  em- 
perors to  cheek  the  practice  ha<re  proved  ineffectnal. 

Thus,  with  the  greatest  possible  show  of  paternal  regard  for  the  good 
of  the  people,  they  are  misemhly  n^iected  in  the  points  most  essential  to 
tbmr  welfare ;  and  in  die  times  of  famine,  while  die  gazettes  ere  full  of 
ibe  emperor's  expressions  of  sympathy  for  Ins  children,  and  of  the  measures 
adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  districts,  so  many  delays  are  prac- 
tised, that  the  calamity  is  gMierally  at  an  end  before  the  imperial  succour 
arrives.  Sometimes  these  seasons  of  scarcity  give  rise  to  violsit  oonimo- 
tions, — to  robbery,  murder,  and  even,  it  ia  said,  to  cannibalism.  Then, 
indeed,  the  severity  of  die  government  is  ditplayed,  and  the  supreuM 
mthorides  coldly  calculate  die  neceswty  of  putting  to  death  a  certain  nam- 
ber  of  individuals,  in  order  to  restore  tnmqaiUity.  "The  Chinese,  in 
abort,"  observes  the  same  mielligent  wriien^,  (M.  De  Gnignes,)  to  whom 
we  have  already  referred,  "  are  treated  in  a  most  rig<nwis  maniwr ;  and 
if  they  do  not  always  complain,  it  is  because  they  would  gain  litda  by 
dmng  so." — "  I  have  lived  a  long  time,"  he  adds,  "  in  China.  I  have  tr«- 
versMl  that  vast  empire  in  all  its  extent.  1  have  every  when  seen  tha 
strong  oppress  the  weak,  and  every  man,  who  possessed  any  portion  of 
anthority,  employ  it  to  harass,  to  bardm,  to  outh  the  people." 

Catuet  of  itt  permanency^  Snch  is  the  mode,  in  which  this  govern- 
ment,  which  has  been  so  highly  extolled,  and  whose  stability  has  beat  held 
up  aa  a  proof  of  its  perfection,  is  fomid  to  be  generally  administered ;  and 
bow,  then,  are  we  to  account  for  its  duration  and  tranquillity  ?  It  ia  still  a 
matter  of  doobl,  and  suffieiendy  open  to  dispute,  whether  the  peace  and 
permanency  of  the  Chinese  government  is  to  be  attributed  to  its  having 
been  originally  adapted  to  the  genius  and  h^ts  of  the  people,  or  to  its 
having  completely  Bubdned  and  moulded  their  dispositions  and  mamiars  to 
its  views  and  maxima. 

The  basis  of  the  whole  system  is,  the  natural  and  unlimited  anthority, 
which  a  parent  is  nnderstocrd  to  possess  over  bis  oflspriag,  as  long  aa  they 
Hre;  a  maxim  which  haa  been  mdnstriously  inculcated  for  ages  np<m  the 
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nstirea  of  China,  and  which  is  now  completely  interwoven  with  kII  their 
•ariiett  feelinga  and  principles.  The  emperor  is  re§;arded  u  the  comiDan 
father  of  his  people,  and  is  accordiDKly  invested  with  all  that  absolate  do- 
minion which  a  parent  is  conudered,  in  that  conntry,  as  neceasaril]'  pos- 
■eesiD^  over  his  fomily.  He  is  not  only  placed  above  all  earthly  control, 
bat  is  supposed  also  to  be  of  more  than  mortal  descent.  Hence  he  not 
merely  takes  the  title  of  "  the  Great  Father,"  but  likewise  styles  himself 
"  the  Son  of  Heaven,"  and  "  the  sole  Ruler  of  the  World."  He  himself, 
too,  gives  tbe  example  of  that  Hnbmisnve  respect,  wluch,  aa  the  general  pa- 
rent, he  claims  Irom  his  snbjects ;  and,  at  the  commencement  of  every 
sew  year,  he  prostrates  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  empress-dowager, 
before  he  receives  the  prostrations  of  his  officers  and  attendants.  The 
eame  principle  pervades  all  the  braaches  of  anthority :  and  the  governor  of 
a  province,  a  city,  or  any  other  department,  is  considered  as  the  father  of 
all  who  are  ander  his  immediate  jarisdiction. '  In  practice,  however,  «■ 
has  been  shown,  diis  plausible  theory  is  sadly  defective ;  and  the  parental 
affection  and  care  of  the  governor  has  rather  the  appearance  of  cruelty  and 
oppression ;  while  the  filial  doty  of  the  governed  is  little  better  than  fear, 
deceit,  and  disaffection.  The  very  condnct  of  the  monarch  giveaaaffident 
proof,  that  it  is  an  artificial  policy,  rather  than  an  arrangement  of  natnre, 
by  which  be  rales ;  for,  in  direct  opposition  to  that  confidence  aiid  delight, 
with  which  a  father  should  appear  in  the  midst  of  his  &mily,  it  is  the  first 
and  great  maxim  of  state,  that  he  shonld  show  himself  as  rarely  as  poau- 
ble  to  his  people  in  public,  and  then  only,  when  he  is  invested  with  the 
utmost  degree  of  magnificence  and  splendour.  , 

The  following  causes  have  alto  been  assigned,  as  perhaps  contributing 
tfaeir  share  of  influence  to  the  support  of  the  constitution.  1.  The  low 
stale  of  dvilisation  among  the  Chinese,  which  prevents  their  acquisition  of 
enlarged  views  of  politick  freedom ;  2.  The  natnnl  barriers  of  the  country 
exclnding  foreign  enemies,  and  the  extreme  caution  of  the  government  in 
admitting  strangers  into  the  empire :  3.  The  difficulty  of  making  progrew 
in  the  language,  which  keeps  the  body  of  the  people  in  ignorance :  4.  The 
complete  religions  toleration  which  ia  exercised,  (with  only  one  exception, 
that  of  Christianity,)  neither  prohibiting  the  people  from  embracing  any 
sect  that  they  choose,  nor  compelling  them  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
one  which  they  dislike :  and,  5.  The  means  which  are  employed  to  incul- 
cate sober  habits,  and  to  render  individuals  reserved,  fonnal,  suspicious, 
and  nnsocial,  which  prevent  all  haranguing  and  caballing,  all  conferences 
about  political  right  or  wrong,  and  all  plans  of  oppowtion  to  the  will  of  the 
government. 

ChiaeM  Courl^  The  following  description  (by  Lord  Macartney)  of  the 
festival  on  the  anniversary  of  the  emperor's  birth-day,  wilt  convey  to  our 
readers  a  better  idea  of  the  splendour  and  ceremonies  of  the  Chinese  court, 
than  any  abridged  view  that  we  could  attempt  to  give.  "  The  17th  of 
September,  being  the  emperor's  birth-day,  we  set  out  for  the  court  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning. — We  reposed  ourselves  about  two  hours 
in  a  Urge  saloon,  at  die  entrance  of  the  palace  inclosure,  where  fruit,  tea, 
warm  milk,  and  other  refreshments,  were  brought  to  us.  At  last,  notice 
was  given,  that  the  festival  was  going  to  begin ;  and  we  immediately  des- 
cended into  the  garden,  where  we  found  all  the  great  men  and  mandaiina 
in  their  robes  of  state,  dniwn  np  before  the  imperial  pavilion.  The  empe- 
ror did  not  show  himself,  but  remained  concealed  behind  a  screen,  from 
whence,  I  prenmie,  he  conld  see  and  enjoy  the  ceremonies,  without  incon- 
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venience  or  iDtamptioii.  All  eye*  were  tonied  to  the  place  where  his 
majetty  was  ima^ned  to  be  enthroned,  and  seemed  to  expreBH  an  impa- 
tience to  begin  the  d«votioiu  of  the  day.  Slow  solemn  mnsic,  mnflled 
drnma,  and  deep  toned  bells  were  heard  at  a  distance.  On  a  sadden  the 
soDDtU  ceased,  and  all  was  ttill.  Again  they  were  renewed,  and  then  in- 
tennitted,  with  short  pauses ;  dniing  which,  several  persons  passed  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  the  pratceaiuni,  or  foregronnd  of  the  tent,  as  if  en- 
gaged in  preparing  some  grand  coup  de  theatre.  At  length  the  great 
band,  both  Tocal  and  instrumental,  struch  np  with  all  their  powers  of  har- 
mony ;  and  instantly  the  whole  court  fell  flat  upon  their  faces  before  this 
invisible  Nebnchadnezzar. — The  mosic  might  be  considered  as  a  sort  of 
birth-day  ode,  or  state  anthem,  the  bnrthen  of  which  was,  '  Bow  down 
yoar  heads,  all  ye  dwellera  upon  the  earth ;  how  down  your  heads  before 
the  great  Kien-long,  the  great  Kien-long.'  And  then  aU  the  dwellers  npon 
China  earth  there  present,  except  onrselves,  bowed  down  their  heads,  and 
proatrated  tbemselves  npon  the  ground,  at  every  renewal  of  the  choms. 
Indeed,  in  no  religion,  either  ancient  or  modem,  has  the  dinoity  ever  been 
■ddresaed,  I  believe,  with  stronger  exterior  marks  of  worship  and  adora- 
tion, tbaa  were  this  morning  paid  to  the  phantom  of  his  Chinese  majesty. 
Snch  is  the  mode  of  celebrating  the  emperor's  anniversary  festival,  accord- 
ing to  the  court  ritnal.  We  saw  nothing  of  him  the  whole  day,  nor  did 
any  of  his  ministers,  I  imagine,  approach  him ;  for  they  all  seemed  to  re- 
tire at  the  same  moment  t^  we  did." 

The  only  companions  of  the  emperor,  in  faia  leisure  hours,  are  his  women 
and  ennnclis.  His  wives  are  diatribnted  into  three  clasees.  The  first 
claaa  consists  only  of  one,  who  has  the  rank  of  empress  ;  the  second,  of 
two  qneens,  and  their  attendants ;  and  the  third,  of  six  queens,  with  their 
trun.  To  these  ara  added  a  hundred  ladies,  usually  called  the  emperor'a 
concubines,  but  formuig  an  equally  legal  part  of  his  establishment ;  and 
men  of  the  first  rank  accoimt  themselves  highly  honoured,  when  their 
dangbtera  are  admitted  into  this  number.  Their  children  are  all  considered 
as  branches  of  the  imperial  family  i  bnt  the  male  issue  of  the  first  empress 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  though  this  de- 
pends upon  the  will  of  the  emperor,  who  has  the  sole  right  of  nominating 
bis  successor,  and  of  choosing  him  out  of  any  class  or  family  in  the  empire. 
The  daughters  of  the  sovereign  are  generally  given  in  marriage  to  Tartar 
princes  and  officers,  and  rarely  to  a  Chinese  husband.  The  emperor's 
women  are  doomed  to  reside  for  ever  within  the  walls  of  the  palace  ;  and, 
after  his  death,  they,  are  immnred  for  life  in  a  separate  building,  called  the 
palace  of  chastity.  " 

ZdfD.J  The. laws  of  China  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  beads, 
▼iz.  the  difierent  kinds  and  degrees  of  punishment  anthorized  by  them  ; 
the  principal  provisions  which  they  make  in  some  of  the  most  important 
CMee  i  and  the  mode  of.  their  admi&iatiation  in  the  apprehension  end  trial 
«f  delinquents. 

The  ponishmenla  in  common  nee  are,  1.  The  baatonade,  which  is  in- 
flicted by  the  pantse  or  bamboo.  This  insnument  consists  of  a  latlt  <rf 
bamboo,  about  fire  or  aiz  feet  in  length,  and  four  inches  in  breadth  at  tha 
end  which  is  applied  to  the  culprit.  "  It  is  generally  applied  in  a  serere 
and  cruel  way,  and  it  is  seldom  that  a  delinquent  survives  after  receiving 
fifty  blows.  'liis  instrument  is  in  constant  application,  and  is  inflicted  for 
the  smallest  offence.  The  more  ordinary  chastisements  are  not  attended 
with  disgrace,  and  are  considered  merely  as  a  slight  paternal  correction. 
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It  u  SN<1  to  be  fraquentiy  inflicted  in  this  view,  hy  tba  emperor  hioiMlf, 
.  upon  his  courtiera  and  prime  miniBten,  without  their  forfeiting  hia  &Toiir, 
or  losing  their  retpectability  wit)i  the  nation ;  and  one  officer  may  apply 
it  to  another,  in  a  very  anrnmary  monnBr,  upon  bis  failing  in  any  duty,  or 
eren  neglecting  to  salute  hia  superior  vith  proper  respect.  When  it  i«  in- 
flicted in  a  court  of  jusuce,  the  presiding  tnandario  takea  a  bduII  stick, 
about  six  inches  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth,  and  throwa  it  on  the  ground. 
The  culprit  is  instantly  seized  by  the  attendants,  and  stretched  upon  bit 
face  on  the  earth,  hia  clothes  pulled  down  to  his  heels,  and  fire  amart 
blows  applied  to  his  posteriors;  and  for  every  stink  that  the  mandarilt 
throws  from  his  bag,  five  additional  blows  are  inflicted.  The  offender 
must  then  throw  himself  on  the  ground  before  the  judge,  incline  bis  body 
to  the  ground,  and  give  him  thanks  for  the  care  he  takes  of  his  moTsla. 
This  is  affirmed  to  be  done  even  by  the  higher  ofBcers  to  their  superiors. 
When  women  ore  subjected  to  this  punishment,  they  are  perruitted  to  wear 
an  upper  and  under  garment,  except  in  cues  of  adnltory,  when  they  are 
allowed  only  the  under  garment.  It  is  aeid  that  a  Chinese  when  under- 
going the  bunboo,  cries  out  in  a  most  piteous  manner,  and  makes  his  ac- 
knowledgments afterwards  with  the  utmost  humiliation  ;  but  that  a  Tartar 
generally  snSera  in  silence,  grumbles  against  the  execution,  and  at  length 
sullenly  retires." 

2.  The  tcha  or  kangue. — This  moveable  pillory  is  a  wooden  collar, 
generally  about  three  feet  square,  and  varying  from  60  to  300  poaodB 
weight.  During  all  die  time  this  machine  is  worn,  which  is  for  weeks  or 
months,  night  and  day,  the  criminal  is  unable  to  see  his  feet  or  to  put  his 
band  to  his  mouth,  and  would  die  of  hunger  had  he  no  one  to  administer 
his  food.  The  culprit  is  exposed  a  given  time  every  day  in  some  pabHc 
place. 

3.  Banishment,  in  which  case  the  culprit's  family  is  allowed  to  follow 
him :  all  banished  poisons  are  obliged  to  wear  a  red  cap. 

4.  Dragging  the  iroperi«l  barks  on  the  canals  for  a  given  muuber  of 

5.  Death  by  stawigling  or  beheading.  When  the  crime  is  of  an  atro- 
cions  nature,  the  criminal  is  ordered  for  execution  without  delay:  in 
general,  however,  it  is  postponed  till  autumn,  when  all  those  nndw  seor 
tence  of  death  throngbont  the  empire  iia  execnt«d  in  one  day. 

In  cases  of  great  moment,  the  Chinese  lawe  authorize  tortore,  in  ordet 
to  extort  confeeuons.  With  respect  to  all  offences  committed  against  the 
BorereigD,  they  are  particularly  severe.  Those  convicted  of  treasonable 
practices,  are  pnt  to  death  by  slow  and  painful  tortnree ;  all  their  male  re- 
lations in  the  first  degree,  are  indiscriminately  beheaded  ;  all  their  female 
relations  are  sold  into  slavery  ;  and  all  their  connexions  residing  in  their 
honseholds,  relentlessly  put  to  death.  Even  to  intrude  into  the  line  of  the 
imperial  retinae  while  the  emperor  is  travelling,  or  to  enter  any  of  the 
apartments  in  the  palace  actnally  occupied  by  him  or  any  of  bis  family,  ia 
ptmisbed  with  death.  Nay,  to  ride,  or  walk  upon  the  road  along  which 
the  emperor  is  to  pass,  exposes  the  offender  to  severe  punisbment.  The 
workmen  employed  about  the  buildings  and  grounds  belonging  to  the 
palace,  have  their  names  inserted  in  a  list  as  tfaey  go  in  and  come  out ;  are 
provided  with  passports,  as  they  enter  the  gates,  which  tbey  most  delivo' 
back  at  their  return  i  they  are  r^nlerly  counted  Ba  tbey  pass  and  repass, 
tuid  if  any  stops  behind,  he  is  snbject  to  capital  punishment. 

The  lile  of  tbe  subject  is  held  peculiarly  sacred  ;  and  (iobntidde  ex.- 
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cepted)  nnirder  is  never  oTerlooked.  To  administer  paiBon  is  a  capital 
crime,  though  the  dose  Hhonld  not  take  effect.  Killing  ia  ■  scuffle,  b  also 
punished  wiUi  death.  Killing,  or  eren  wonnding  by  mere  accident,  is  still 
punishable  by  death  ;  only,  in  this  case,  the  offender  may  redeem  himself, 
by  paying  a  fine  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased.  The  mere  attempt,  or 
deeign  to  commit  parricide,  is  punished  with  death ;  and  if  actually  com* 
mitted,  with  death  by  torture.  To  strike  a  father,  mother,  grand&tner,  or 
grandmother,  is  punished  by  beheading.  Sbonld  a  wife  strike  her  hus- 
band's relations  in  any  of  the  abore  degrees,  she  is  beheaded  ;  shoald  she 
strike  her  husband,  she  is  ponied  threefold  more  severely  than  for  a 
common  assanlt ;  shoald  ahe  maim  him,  she  is  beheaded  ;  and  shoalil  he 
die,  she  is  executed  by  torture.  Anonymous  accnsalions  are  punished  nith 
death,  «ren  should  they  prore  true.  A  parent  chastising  his  child  so  as 
to  cause  death,  is  punished  only  with  100  blows ;  and  no  law  whatever 
exists  against  infanticide. 

Tbe  men  attempt  to  steal,  is  punished  with  50  blows  ;  bnt  if  the  theft 
is  actually  committed,  by  from  60  to  100  blows,  or  by  death,  according 
to  the  Talne  stolen.  In  cases  of  robbery  and  theft,  the  mandarin  and  sol- 
diers of  the  district  are  erposed  to  repeated  fli^ings,  or  to  dismissal  from 
dieir  office,  if  they  fail  to  discorer  and  convict  tbe  offender.  Rubbery  is 
always  punished  with  death,  if  the  persons  robbed  be  wounded,  or  tbe 
lobbery  be  committed  daring  the  night.  Fornication,  and  certain  uone- 
tunJ  crimes,  are  punished  with  70  blows;  adnltery,  with  100  blows. 
Rape  subjects  the  offender  to  death,  while  even  the  attempt  is  punished 
with  100  blows  and  perpetual  benishmeot. 

Tbe  law  ordains  the  debtor's  goods  to  be  sold,  and  payment  to  be  made ; 
w  if  be  baa  no  aabstanoe  v^terewith  to  liquidate  the  debt,  he  receives  30 
Uowe,  and  a  mondi's  delay  to  make  payment ;  and  so  on,  at  the  rate  of 
30  blows  per  month,  till  he  satisfy  his  creditor.  Hence  tiie  poor  debtor 
■a  often  ob%ed  to  render  himself  a  slave,  when  he  has  no  other  means  of 
wtricaring  himself  from  his  difficulties. 

Persons  under  fifteen,  or  above  seventy,  or  maimed,  are  allowed  to  re- 
ileMn  thennelvee  from  all  bnt  capital  punishments,  by  a  small  fine.  Under 
ten  Kud  a^ve  eighty,  even  when  capitally  convicted,  to  be  recommended 
to  the  clemency  of  the  emperor.  Under  ninety  and  above  seventy  to  be 
punished  for  nothing  bnt  treason. 

In  matters  of  police,  the  process  is  very  summary,  especially  if  the 
mandarin  hae  been  a  witness  of  the  ofFeace.  He  does  not  wait  till  a  com- 
plaint be  nude,  nor  does  he  send  the  offender  to  prison  to  be  brought  to 
trial  afienrards,  but  instantly  interrogates,  judges,  and  punishes  him  upon 
the  spot.  Cities  are  divided  into  distinct  quarters,  of  which  every  one  is 
anperintended  by  an  officer  of  police.  Every  mast«r  of  a  fomily  is  account- 
able for  the  actions  of  all  its  members.  Several  families  are  subjected  to 
tbe  inspection  of  an  individual  in  their  neighbourhood.  At  night  tbe 
gates  are  shut.  Nnmerons  patroles  pass  the  streets,  in  every  direction ; 
and  none  is  allowed  to  remiun  on  them,  who  cannot  give  a  satisfactory 
reason  for  his  conduct.  In  this  manner,  the  quiet  oS  Ao  dtizens  is  in- 
sured ;  and  that  subordina^n  is  maintaiiied,  which  appears  to  be  one  of 
tbe  chief  supports  of  the  Chinese  government. 

The  characteristic  defect  of  the  whole  system  is  an  nnprofitable  mmute- 
BesB  of  regidation,  an  intoleraUe  interference  with  every  ordinal'y  duty 
of  life,  and  an  unnecessary  endeavour  to  fix  every  shade  of  distinctioiit 
whuk  K  CMe  nay  raceiva  from  its  cJrcamstaiicaa.     Tins,  indeed,  BoUiilig 
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vhatenr  n  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  aod  0T«ry  offender  miy 
almoBt  anticipate  his  sentence  :  but  the  ■yBletn  ii  eompleielf  destntctire 
of  personal  freedom,  and  resembles  more  the  iritsome  discipline  of  a  school, 
than  the  jadicions  reetraints  of  an  enlightened  goTemment.  It  is  mffi- 
dentlf  adapted  to  keep  subjects  in  order,  and  to  repress  private  bjnries 
among  individuals  ;  bnt  it  is  a  dead  weight  npon  every  thing  like  d^ity 
of  mind  or  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  would  be  felt  as  the  most  cruel  oppres- 
sion by  a  high>spirited  and  generons-mmded  people.  The  formation  of 
snch  a  code  seems  to  belong  to  a  slate  of  society  not  mnch  advanced  b»< 
yond  the  first  stages  of  civilization,  and  its  direct  tendency  evidently  is  to 
prevent  the  people,  under  its  inflnence,  from  making  any  farther  pn^reea 
in  the  political  improvement  of  their  condition,  or  in  personal  refinement 
of  charecter.  The  indiscriminate  freqnency  of  corpoml  punishment  must 
infallibly  prevent  such  attainments,  and  fixes  the  subjects  always  in  the 
condition  of  grown  children,  who  are  kept  in  order  by  mere  flogging.  Of . 
fences  of  all  descriptions,  and  in  every  rank  of  society,  are  punished  by  a 
certain  quantity  of  flagellation  ;  and  there  are  at  least  fiO  clanses  in  this 
code  of  laws,  by  whirli  a  genera)  officer  is  ordered  to  receive,  for  parti- 
cular offences,  50  lashes  npon  his  posteriors  ;  while  he  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue in  the  command  of  the  army.  Snch  a  system  of  whipping  men  into 
good  morals  and  civil  manners  may  be  adapted  to  the  pecniiar  genius  of 
the  people  among  whom  it  prevails ;  but  it  could  never  have  originated, 
□or  have  continued  to  be  endured,  except  in  a  comitry  where  there  existed, 
in  an  extreme  degree,  a  general  debasement  of  all  character. 

Sevenue."]  A  titbe  land-tax,  and  a  tax  on  the  workshops  of  artizans, 
are  the  principal  sources  of  revenue  in  China.  The  land-tax  is  at  the  rate 
of  one  dollar  for  five  mouu,  each  mow  equal  to  about  one-fiAh  of  au 
English  acre.  The  revenue  is  payable  in  money  and  grain.  There  are 
also  excise  taxes  on  coal,  salt,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles,  so  that  China, 
like  our  own  country,  is  oppressed  by  nnmberiess  functionaries,  in  the 
shape  of  excisemen,  collectors,  appraisers,  &C.,  the  expense  of  maintaining 
whom  equals,  in  many  cases,  the  assessment,  and  whose  rapacity  and  inso- 
lence grieve  and  degrade  the  spirit  of  the  people.  The  Chinese  minister 
who  favoured  lord  Macartney  vrith  a  census  of  the  population,  also  famished 
him  with  an  abstract  of  the  revenue,  making  it  amonnt  to  £60,000,000 
sterling;  but  as  the  one  has  since  been  proved  to  have  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated, no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  other.  Indeed,  it  is  diffiicnlt  to 
gmn  any  faithful  information  on  this  subject.  Tfae  following  table  is  from 
a  Chinese  mannscript  work,  compiled  in  1BS3,  by  a  person  named  Wang- 
Kwei-Shing,  and  from  a  government  publication  entitled  Tsin-ahin. 

BcTcnoa  b;  taxes  and  duties. 

TaeU,  6i.  Bd.  each. 

PsyiUe  in  mDn<]t,  S33S7,056— £11,109,018    6i.  6d. 

Fsfable  in  gnin,    41,134,677— £lS,7Il,£Sfi  tSi.  Id. 


£El,SS0,a44    Oi.  Od. 
To  tbli  add  dutiM  at  Canbm  on  the  fordgn  trade  with  the  EngUali  Esat  India  Com- 
psof  and  ^  Americuu. 

Taeli,  l,eT0,S99=£0O,65e,766    (<i.  Sd. 


General  total,  £S&,8T7,S10   «>.  Bd. 
Tlie  total  amonnt  of  grain,  inclnding  rice,  annually  received,  m 
to  the  above  Uble,  is  stated  at  4,230,959  ahih,  each  shih  bung  140tbs^ 
equal  to  264,000  tons.     The  quantity  of  grain  and  rice  retained  ii     ' 
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pforindil  grsiiBriea  for  the  nippljr  of  troopa,  and  agaiut  &  learcity,  t 
following : 


Total,     SCI,QM,']B9iUh.=l,gie,000U 
DiibuTMiuatili. 
Cl»il  MTTiu.— Tmeli,  S,6S9t7aO    tlfiOflfi] 


MUitarrl 

NmnlMT  of  lUitloiliry  ti__  ., ,„_, 

Fay  umtully,       .       Tkeb,  tO,S8«,S09^.£6,961,401. 


,  ...  . . '  thfl  dykn  at  tlu  Wli«ii|;>^ha. 

Tiala,  8,Oa0,O0O=£O,e6S,flBB    6i.  Sit 

Do.  of  the  Yooi-Mtng  gu-dew  wad  baBOial  rt-Adiaa  sf  Jehol  in  TuUrj. 

TacU,  1. 000,000^ £0333,333    St    ^ 

EspBidhurs  of  tha  iBparlal  palace,  Hanlin  coUega,  and  nlarlfB  of  the 

•UM,  UMuntlog,  witk  tbalr  dapuideotfc  tn  S^sea  pcnona, 

Tadi.   6,8 19, 1 es=£l, 939,707  IS>.  Id. 


GeDETaltolai,  33,SE7,0C&=£1 1,109,018    8f .  4d. 

Id  Mnne  of  the  provincM  tbe  expenditure  greatly  exceeds  die  rerenoe, 
u  in  ShiDg-king  or  Lyaotong,  wliere  the  deficiency  ii  41,619  taeli,and  in 
Kamnh,  tbe  N.W.  dinaion  of  Shense,  vfaere  it  amonnta  U>  1,859,395  taeb, 
in  the  cinl  and  military  disbursementa.  According  to  De  Goignes,  the 
nfiole  raTenne  in  1777  was  £29,597,066  sterling,  and  the  expenditure, 
£80,837,540  aUrling,  thoa  leaving  a  snrplns  of  £8,759,546.  This  is 
certunly  a  rery  comfortable  balance  after  mch  an  extraor&iary  eipen- 
ditare  in  the  military  and  naval  departmenla.  One  would  im^ne'if 
anch  a  rorplns  were  anniully  left  in  the  imperial  eicheqaer,  that  it 
would  be  oversowing  with  money,  and  yet  in  the  late  war  with  the 
MahommedanH  of  Khashghar,  the  emperor  was  in  great  distreas  fbr 
money  to  meet  the  increaHed  expenditure,  if  the  Canton  accounts  are 
worthy  of  credit.  Besides  the  revenue  given  in  Ae  table  above  for  1823, 
great  snms  are  received  by  the  pnbHc  sale  of  government  eitnationa,  a  moM 
pemicions  practice  which  commenced  nnder  the  Han  dynasty,  and  whidi 
is  a  great  aoitrce  of  cormption  and  oppreuion.  A  very  spirited  remon- 
Bb«nce  from  two  of  the  minlatera  was  presented  to  the  present  emperor, 
Taoukwang,  in  1833,  aguost  diia  faring  system  of  corruption,  urging  ita 
abotitioa  as  deatmctivo  to  the  empire,  and  pr<q>osing,  in  lien  of  it,  a  system 
of  retrenchment  in  the  imperial  eipenditmv.  Tbe  remonstrance  was  well 
received  by  the  emperor,  who  said  that  sncb  ministers  deaerred  well  of 
Uieir  errantry,  but  we  have  not  yet  heard  that  the  sale  of  public  ofbcea  has 
been  sinra  abolished.  It  may  here  be  remariced  that  Sir  Geoi^  Smmton'a 
account  of  tbe  Chinese  revenue  is  entirely  taken  firom  Da  Halde,  and  that 
the  taels  are  valued  in  Du  Halde  at  Bt.  li.  each,  instead  of  6*.  8rf.  as  in 
the  statement  above.  Tbe  foot  seems  to  be,  that  there  ia  no  agreement 
amongst  the  variouB  writers  who  liave  given  ns  Chinese  statistira,  inspect- 
ing tbe  amount  of  the  revenue,  whether  in  money  or  goods,  and  this  mutt 
either  arise  from  our  ignorance  of  the  acttfol  amount  of  the  Chinese  !«• 
renae,  or  from  the  great  flnctnations  in  it. 

Military  FoTeg7\  Respecting  this  branch  there  ia  as  Httle  agreement 
as  about  the  amount  of  tba  revenue.  But  the  foUowing  statement  is  given 
as  the  amount  of  the  military  establishment,  and  ttrfir  cantonmMits. 
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The  cavalry  w  eMinwted  at  i^at  400,000  anil  the  iofiuitrr  at  abont 
822,000.  The  army  U  chiefly  composed  of  Tartar*,  wlio,  in  thia,  aa  in 
erery  other  department,  take  uie  lead.  To  tfaem  ia  iutnuted  (fae  protec- 
tion of  the  fiontierB,  and  of  the  great  citiea  of  the  empire.  The  Chineae 
aoldien  are  repreeented  as  bwng  despicable  cowardg,  and  indeed  cowardice 
ia  a  cbaracteriatic  of  their  countryroen.  The  dreaa  of  the  military  Taries 
in  di^rent  prorincea :  bine  jackets  bordered  wi^  red  bong  worn  in  lonie, 
broirn  and  yellow  in  othera ;  but  sugar-loaf  caps,  terminated  by  a  spear, 
and  long  tufts  of  scarlet  hair,  seem  to  be  the  proper  distinction  of  a  soldier. 
Cuirassea  of  quilted  cloth,  thickly  stndded  with  brass  knobs,  are  worn  in 
some  districts ;  and  shields  of  basket-work,  two  feet  long,  and  painted  to 
look  like  the  heads  of  dragons,  are  used  by  a  corps  called  tht  tigtrt  of 
war.  Fans  and  umbrellas  are  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  Chinese 
soldier ;  and  Urn  reminds  us  of  Voltaire's  canstic  answer  to  the  question  if 
he  had  any  news :  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  his  holiness  the  pope  has  ordered  a 
new  blnnderboss  and  umbrella  to  be  given  to  each  of  his  soldiers — both  to 
be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  same  state  in  which  they  were 
delivered." 

The  arms  of  the  Chinese  are  swords,  pikes,  matchlocka,  and  bows,  ex- 
cept when,  acting  aa  policemen,  they  exchange  these  for  a  more  offensive 
weapon,  and  one  with  which  they  are  more  formidable — the  whip.  Their 
matchlocks  are  provided  with  a  stand  upon  which  they  can  rest,  when  dis- 
diarged.  Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than  their  artillery.  The 
petards,  with  which  they  fire  salates,  have  a  very  small  bore ;  they  are 
atnck  perpendicularly  in  the  gronnd,  and  dischai^ed  by  a  train,  conunnni- 
ceting  one  with  auotlter. 

The  soldiers  are  divided  into  companies  of  25  men,  each  company  hav- 
ing its  own  standard,  which  is  triangular,  and  abont  six  feet  high — hence 
the  Chinese  army  is  estinukted  by  the  number  of  its  banners.  The  colour 
of  these  banners  vary — among  the  Tartars  being  either  white,  yellow,  red, 
or  blue — among  the  Chinese,  nsnally  green.  The  pay  of  the  soldiets  is  aa 
follows :  A  fool^oldier  receives  one  tael  or  Gi.  Bd.  monthly,  besides  three 
measures  of  rice ;  a  horseman,  two  taels  and  sis  measures  of  rice  monthly, 
besides  their  respective  clums  upon  the  people.  What  these  claims  are 
cannot  be  exactly  estimated,  bnt  the  pay,  on  the  whole,  must  be  compara- 
tively good,  le  the  common  people  are  in  general  eager  to  enter  the  army. 

Navy.^  The  navy  of  the  Chinese  is  very  contemptible.  Their  trading 
vessels  are  ill-built,  and  however  eafe  in  their  rivers  and  canals,  are  unfit 
for  the  open  sea.  With  a  aqolre  bow,  no  keel  or  bowsprit,  thick  masts  of 
one  piece,  single  sails  of  bamboo-matting,  folded  like  a  fan,  heavy  and  un- 
manageable, and  a  moveable  and  anstfady  rudder,  these  crescent-ebi^»ed 
vessels,  adorned  with  dragons'  mouths,  frightful  heads,  and  goggle  eyes, 
are  almost  ungovernable  in  boisterous  weather,  and  it  is  inconceivable  the 
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number  of  bouIi  who  uiniully  periiti  with  them.  Prom  Canton  alone,  10 
or  11,000  persona  are  supposed  to  be  lo«t  in  these  frail  baiks  every  year, 
■o  that  the  retorn  of  a  mercbant-mao  from  a  distant  voyage,  is  celebrated 
trith  great  rqoiciiigs  by  those  interested  in  its  safety.  A  man-of-war  dif- 
ien  from  a  merchant'man  chieBy  by  having  a  narrower  bottom,  and  m 
lower  head  and  stem.  It  is  armed  with  small  cannon  and  canhinea.  A 
parapet  of  bamboo  protects  the  crew,  the  military  part  of  whom  are  pro- 
vided with  backlers  and  lances. 

Fortifieationar\  All  the  Chinese  towna  are  forUfied  by  a  broad  ram- 
part, sometimes  flanked  witk  sqnare  towers  at  intervals,  fticed  wiUi  stone 
or  biick,  as  well  as  protected  by  a  ditch.  Theae  ramparts  are  geneially 
from  SO  to  30  feet  high,  and  from  10  to  20  feet  broad.  Little  attention 
i«  paid  to  the  guns,  but  the  gates  are  constructed  and  gnarded  with  care. 
The  Chineae  have  also  fortiGcationa  on  exposed  points,  more,  however,  as 
a  protection  against  robbers,  than  a  check  apon  the  progress  of  a  regolsr 
force. 


CHAP.  VI.— TOPOGRAPHY. 

In  the  t^le  given  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  the  reader  will 
find  the  varions  provinces  and  chief  towns  of  China  enumerated.  Respect- 
mg  the  number  of  towns  in  China  there  is  great  discordance  of  opinion. 
According  to  the  table  compiled  in  1823,  from  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  there  are  183  foot  or  citiee  of  the  first  rank ;  225  choiM  or  ci^ea 
of  ihe  second  rank ;  and  1,156  htm  or  cities  of  the  third  rank,  each  the 
coital  of  a  district.  Total  1,564.  It  must  b«  remarked  that  theae  divi- 
aiona  belong  to  the  dvil  administration  of  the  provinces,  not  to  the  military 
government.  The  military  cities  are  divided  into  seven  claasea,  hot  their 
number  has  also  been  vaiionsly  estimated,  and  we  cannot  dedde  the  dif- 
ference. According  to  some  accounts,  ^ey  ai«  more  nnmerons  than  the 
civil  citiea,  according  to  others,  thay  are  fewer.  But  it  most  be  observed, 
that  what  are  called  dties  in  Chiim,  whether  they  belong  to  the  civil  or 
military  departments,  or  in  whatever  rank  they  are  placed,  are  all  walled; 
no  town,  however  la^,  unless  walled,  ever  obtains  die  i^ipellation  irf  a  foo 
or  choo  or  been,  or  is  even  ranked  in  the  seven  military  classes.  Each 
province  is  divided  into  large  districts  called  foos,  which  are  snbdivided  into 
choos  wid  heens,  so  many  beens  composing  a  choo,  and  so  many  chooa  a  foo, 
or  district  of  the  first  ms^tude.  It  most  not  be  imagined,  when  mention  ia 
made  of  a  been,  a  city  and  district  of  the  third  rank,  that  such  district  ia  a 
mere  canton  or  bailiwick  of  small  extent,  there  being  many  of  them  60,  70, 
and  even  80  leagues  in  drcomference,  and  which  pay  lai^y  into  the  im- 
perial treasury.  Neither  mnst  it  be  concluded,  that  because  none  but  walled 
towns  obtain  the  appellation  of  a  foo,  f^oo,  or  been,  therefore  all  others 
are  inconuderahle  towns ;  on  the  contrary,  many  of  them  are  as  laige  as 
fooe,  or  citiea  of  the  first  rank.  According  to  Chinese  accounts,  beeidM  the 
military  dtiee,  there  are  439  castles  on  the  coasts,  several  of  them  veij 
large,  and  nearly  equal  to  walled  towns  for  p<^ulalion,  bendea  2,920  bo- 
rongha,  or  towns,  along  the  coast,  most  of  Uiem  in  size  equalling  walled 
alios.  The  inland  towns  and  villages,  we  are  told,  are  incredibly  nnmer- 
ons, and  crowded  with  inhabitants.  Of  the  provinces  and  chief  towns  it 
now  remuns  to  give  a  more  particniar  account. 
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KiKO-sE  OR  Pm-CBK-LU^  Kug-««  ™>lu  ^"^  »M<%  ^  (Hwiaeei,  m  it 
the  modem  capital,  Pe-ldng,  the  seat  of  ^reminent,  and  reNdence 


of  the  emperor.  Every  proTUce  u  dirided  into  cantoos,  districti,  aad 
towMUpa,  each  of  wUdi  cemprebeod*  a  cotain  definite  territorf  under  ita 
jdriidictioB.  They  are  called  Foo,  Cboo,  Heen,  reapectirel)',  accord- 
iag  a*  dieir  centals  are  lowiu  of  the  firat,  Moond,  and  third  magaitade ; 
Mid  am  tfemaelra*  aabdirided  iato  hnndreda,  coatunii^  only  a  few  toima 
or  Tillagee.  Kiag>fle  contains  ten  of  the  first,  forty  of  the  aecond,  and  one 
fanndrad  and  right  of  the  third  daat.  Thoae  of  Ute  fint  are^  beaidea  Pe- 
king, the  metropoUa,  Pao-ting,  the  reudence  of  die  ricaroy ;  Ho-keea ; 
Chuig-tiiig,  a  well-bnilt  town,  fonr  nuka  in  circamference ;  Chnn-te, 
Hwang-ping,  Tei-ming,  Ymig-pin^  and  Saen-hwa.  Of  PeJung  aloiM  a 
description  can  be  given. 

Pe-kiMg.']  Pe-king  is  utoated  in  a  plain,  at  a  diataaoe  of  60  tnilea  S. 
from  the  great  wtiW  The  city  is  divided  into  tiro  part*  by  a  Ugh  naU. 
The  northern  part,  which  forma  nearly  a  perfect  squaie,  U  called  King' 
tcking,  or  the  '  City  of  the  Court ;'  this  is  the  Mantchoo  lAwn,  and  contains 
the  imperial  palace.  The  soBthem  qoaiter,  or  Cbineee  town,  i«  called  Fai- 
tching  :  it  is  ID  the  form  of  a  parallel<^;Tani.  The  walls  of  the  city  are,  in 
moat  places,  30  feet  hi^  25  feet  broad  at  the  baee,  and  12  at  the  top,  be- 
tween the  parapet*.  Nine  lofty  gates  crowned  with  turrets  give  ingress 
■nd  egress  to  the  inMiitants ;  and  a  seni-circiilBr  area  hef<H«  each  gate  is 
inclosed  by  a  wall  of  the  eame  dimensions  in  height  and  thidcnesB  as  thai 
«Aicfa  mrrannda  the  city.  The  streets  of  Fe-king  are,  for  the  most  part, 
bread,  and  in  stnught  lines ;  they  are  nnpaved,  bnt  clean  and  well  kept. 
The  shops  are  hrilliandy  (HTiamented,  and  have  a  gay  effect.  Tlie  honaes 
are  mostly  of  one  story,  bnilt  of  brick,  and  tiled.  Those  in  the  Cbineee 
town  are  inferior  l«  those  in  King-lching.  Id  the  latter,  beside  the  impecid 
palace  and  park,  there  are  several  odiar  palaces,  and  varicnu  pnblic  edifices, 
temples,  and  lakes,  occapying  above  balf  of  the  city.  Tlie  imperial  palace 
n  not  so  mncb  one  bmlding  as  a  ninltitiide  of  bniidings.  Its  walls  com|H«- 
bend  a  little  town,  inhabited  by  the  great  officen  of  the  court,  and  otboa 
in  the  emperor's  serrice.  Father  Artier,  a  French  Jesuit,  who  obtained 
permission  to  viut  the  palace,  eays,  that  it  is  a  league  in  aJrcumfereoce ; 
that  ita  front  is  embellished  with  paintings,  gilding,  and  varnished  work ; 
md  tfaat  the  furniture  and  ornaments  of  the  interior  comprise  every  thing 
that  is  most  rare  and  valued  in  China,  India,  wid  Europe.  The  gardens  ttf 
the  palace  form  a  vast  paric,  in  which,  at  proper  distances,  monntuns  rise 
twenty  or  sixty  fleet  in  height,  separated  from  one  another  by  little  valleys, 
which  are  watered  with  cuibIs  ;  these  waters  unite  to  form  lakeejvbicfa  are 
navigated  by  magnificent  pleasnre  boats,  and  their  banks  are  adorned  by  a 
series  of  building.  Each  valley  contains  a  spacious  gnrnmer-honse  or  villa- 
Hie  mountuns  and  hills  are  covered,  widi  trees,  and  fine  aromatic  flowera; 
the  canals,  ddrted  wi^  rocks,  so  artfiilty  arranged  as  to  be  a  perfect  imita- 
tion of  nature  in  her  wildest  and  most  beantifiil  forms. 

Besides  the  Chinese  and  Tartar  towns,  Pe-kii^  has  twelve  large  sutraihs, 
which  ^together  form  a  very  large  city.     Of  its  popaladon,  no  satiabctory 


"  Tlirn  sf  <  ■  Dunber  of  Interior  mlli  oooneclal  irlth  the  graat  wall,  uid  rannlax 
S.  toward)  Pc-klnc     From  thcM,  Fe  king  maj  be  diKuit  about  t6  mllei. 

■'  Tb«  rdlowlDc  dMsUi  and  obKrvadonii  ngardlng  Pekin  are  ntracted  from  Ttro- 
kowikl'a  TiaTcla.     It  miut,  hawever,  be  raaarkod,  that  though  Hmkoir^i  waa  ds 
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KvANG-MAN.]  Kyuig-iwn,  or  Nu'ldng,  thM  ■•, '  ihe  Sontbern  Court,' 
raa  long  considored  u  tbe  Mcond  provmce  in  iha  mb|hi«,  Mid  iu  two 


Dncriptiun 

tlut  phHwI  imui  tae  pmnK  :^ 

"  Pa-ldnc  lit  diHtlnguuhrd  fnun  Dthu  capilab  uid  gnat  cltlt*  at  Au»  by  th»  mculUr 
■tfle  of  lubuildines,  and  the  order  which  nigni  In  ils  Interior.  We  muit  uoi  look  fbr 
hoiuei  or  foqr  or  sVe  Morie*  In  Iie1i;ht ;  tb«r«  are  no  flne  quays,  na  hst-paremmta,  iHr 
m  the  Mncta  llgliMd  ai  oight  Every  thing,  hsirerer,  in  the  CbineH  capital  ladicato* 
■  cauntry  Chaihaa  long  been  civilized.  The  traaquiltity  of  the  inhabitants  jiaecured  by 
moral  UulUutiona,  hy  liable  regulations,  and  by  an  actWe  police.  There  are  conitintly 
In  tin  atreeta  toldlcn,  with  ainrda  at  their  aidea  a>d  whlpa  in  their  handi,  raady  to 
atitta  thaw  who  ar*  dii|Hiaed  to  onala  aoy  canfualoo.  They  take  care  that  the  itrecla 
«f  Kinc-tdiiuean  kepi  perfectly  clean,  and,  in  case  of  need,  put  Ihelrhanda  to  the  work 
IhcnuelTea.  They  keep  watch  dnrlng  the  night,  and  allow  nobody  to  ro  tn  the  nn«ti 
«nl«H  with  ■  lantern,  an^  lor  tamt  neetiTT  bnilmat,  ■«  to  fetch  a  physician.  They 
•rai  1  neatiau  thoie  who  may  b«  charged  wllb  cammlidons  frum  the  empemr,  and  a 
Htirfadory  answer  must  alwaye  be  glien  them.     They  hive  a  right  prOTinlnnally  li 


■R«n  any  person  who  reelMa  them,  or  li  thought  tuiplelaua.  Th«  roteraor  of  the  city 
•Am  niafcea  TWta  when  they  art  leut  eiqtected.  The  officers  o(  the  guard  an  bound 
to  be  ^rtremely  rltfilant  with  respect  to  the  fwidicrn  under  their  c^^mmaad.  The  sllgh teat 
Wfllgence  would  ne  punished,  and  the  officer  cashiered  the  following  day.  These  po- 
Uoe  soldien  are  Chloeae  Infontry  brionglng  H  tlie  rtgnlar  troops. 

'■  Then  Is  beoidea  at  To-king,  a  body  af  cavalry,  s^  to  amount  to  eO,000  man.  Their 
principal  bufinesi  Is  to  do  duty  at  the  gales  and  on  the  walls,  and  to  beresdy  to  march 
on  the  shortest  notice. 

"  One  of  tbe  prlndpaj  dutlea  af  the  police  at  Pe-king  la  to  prevent  famine.  In  the 
city,  aa  well  aa  in  the  suburbs,  there  are  numerous  gnuurieti,  where  a  great  quantity  of 
rice  la  vrarehoused  ajainat  tfasons  of  scarcity.  Theregulatlons  respecting  these  granarlsa 
an  fUthfoUy  eiecnled  In  the  vicinity  of  the  court ;  If  they  were  equally  irdi  observed 
in  tba  provmcea,  there  wnold  be  no  famine ;  but  this  oslamity  frequently  occurs 
through  tbe  ncglltrence  of  the  mnndiiriiis.  Besides  those  grsiiiries.  the  empprar  lias 
othen,  which  are  filled  with  wheat,  putse.  and  fodder  for  the  bessts  of  burden. 

"  The  principal  dus  of  Inhabltanla  In  Fe-Ung  ii  compoaed  of  the  Mantchoo 
tronpi :  the  officers,  who  are  at  the  same  time  member*  of  tbe  civil  tribunals,  but  too 
Indolent  to  employ  Ihemsrlvraininvesligating  the  causes  brought  bffora  thcm.ieavp  the 

'more  than  the  tenanta  of  the  bouses,  and  the  lands  whirl 
they  bate  consumed  their  property,  and  the  estates  have  fallen  into  the  bands  of  Chhiesi 
nerehanta.  The  military,  who  an  in  (ood  eircamitancsa,  possess  housea  and  abopa 
which  bring  them  in  a  considerable  income. 

"  The  merchantii  and  arilians  compose  the  second  class  of  tnhabilanls  i  the  former 
prfatdpaliy  live  in  Ihe  Val-lo-tehlng.  The  great  popvlatinaoT  tbeampiredeprlvea  many 
af  Ihe  inhabiiaiiis  of  the  means  of  iupportiiig  themselvea  by  agriculture.  A  great  num- 
ber of  people  resort  fmm  all  the  provinces  to  the  capital,  to  gain  their  livellhoad  ;  but 
they  do  not  si  ways  succeed,  the  class  who  have  need  of  workmen  being  very  moderate 
in  tbdr  desires.  1 1  is  said,  that  there  an  in  Peking  fifty  ihouaand  peraona,  who,  being 
without  employment,  have  recourse  to  robbery  and  cheating.  The  vigilance  and  tbe 
Kverity  of  the  police,  however,  keep  them  In  good  order ;  for,  during  a  residence  of 
abont  nx  montlu  at  Peking,  I  did  nut  hear  of  a  single  robt-ary  of  Importance.  As  the 
Chinese  are  exiremely  distrustful  of  the  poor,  and  iMggars  always  meet  with  a  decided 
rsfusal,  Itle  but  seldom  that  a  poor  Individual  has  recourse  to  this  essy  means  of  gala- 
big  ■llrelihood.  The  poor  are  employed  In  cleaning  and  watering  the  ilreeta  r—*  — 
dena,  and  eultlvating  the  ground  ;  thay  also  do  the  buslnen  of  porter*,  and  inc 

9  tile  iroupes  which  foliaiv  tlie  pramaalom  at  marriages,  fui        '      ' 

etsome  of  these  poor  creatures,  who  had  scarcely  clothes  toi 


bich  folioiv  the  procaaaloiu  at  marriages,  funerals,  he. 

creatures,  who  had  scarcely  clothes  to  cover  them,  wearing 
with  red  feathers,  accompanyint  the  funeral  of  some  rich 
man.     Wbea  a  tndeaman  smpioyn  a  man  of  this  class  to  oarry  the  goods  which  be  has 
•old  t*  any  body,  tbe  nnter  lailhrully  delivers  them,  and  oonleiits  himself  with  a 
mnneratloD  of  about  thmepenca,  even  if  he  has  worked  for  two  hoUR. 

'^  Wltenver  two  atraata  meet,  and  at  every  bridge,  then  are  two-wheeled  carrlai_ 
■naweriiic  the  MRM  punoaa  aa  hscknev-oascbes  in  Europe.   They  an  linod  with  iiitin 
and  velvet,  and  drawn  by  mulea  and  torerfl  ;  tbe  iirst  of  which  In  i 
•dive    Tha  great  Peafiat  and  esporiallr  ihe  ladies,  use  sedan  chairs.  E 
obt^n  permission  Ram  the  amp«or.  Feraonsiuoliice  pnfsrridia|oo 

and  eapedltionii   i 


*  in  Peking  who 


•nbdinMoiiB,  Kyang-aoo  ind  Gao-wbii,  were  foctded  into  diMiact  pn»- 
Tincei  by  the  emperor  Kyen-long.  It  u  aitiuted  on  the  golf  of  Nan-kin^; 
in  the  yellow  sea,  ud  iu  inhabitants  are  regarded  aa  the  moat  cinlized 
of  the  Chinese. 

Kan-ling,^  Nan-king  is  the  capital  of  this  province,  and  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  whole  empire.  It  is  huilt  on  seyeral  hills,  and  said  to 
be  25  miles  in  drcnmferenca,  so  that  it  may  atill  cover  die  lai^«st  area  (rf 
any  city  in  the  empire.  It  has  been  on  the  decline  uuce  1423,  when  the 
aeat  of  empire  waa  transferred  (nim  it  to  Pe-king.  Many  of  the  temples, 
palaces,  and  public  buildings,  which  it  once  contained,  bare  moaldeted 
away ;  but  a  number  still  remain,  and  its  gates  are  beantifol.  Its  most 
attractive  ornament  and  curiosity,  however,  is  a  porceluo  tower,  nine  ato- 
nes high,  with  an  ascent  of  forty  steps,  and  twenty-one  between  each 
story,  making  in  all  a  perpendicular  height  of  nearly  200  feet.  A  pine 
apple  of  solid  gold  is  swd  to  adorn  its  sammit ;  its  exterior  is  richly  gar- 
nished with  red,  yellow,  and  green ;  and  mnltitndes  of  small  bells  sus- 
pended from  the  angles  of  the  buildings  ^ve  oat  fine  sounds  at  every 
breath  of  wind.  The  large  river,  Yang-tse-kyang,  which  discharges  itself 
into  the  sea  below  the  city,  formerly  afforded  a  convenient  harbour,  but  is 
now  greatly  choked  up.  Nan-king  ia  still  the  seat  of  learning  in  China ; 
it  abonnds  in  libraries ;  and  several  collies.  It  is  also  distingniihed  for 
its  mannlactures,  the  principal  of  which  ia  silk,  particularly  that  of  plain 
and  flowered  satins. 

Su-cheu^u.']  To  the  north  of  Nan-king  ia  Sa-chen-fu,  the  second 
city  in  the  province,  and  the  most  flourisbiDg  and  Inmrions  in  the  empire. 
It  is  famous  for  ila  women,  its  dancers,  its  jugglers,  and  iu  playeiB ;  it  is 
the  dictatriz  of  Chinese  taste,  and  the  resort  of  the  fuhionable  and  volnp- 
tuooB.  "  Paradise,"  say  the  Chinese,  "  may  be  in  heaven,  bat  Su-chen-fn 
is  on  earth  I"  By  Enropeans,  it  is  compared  to  Venice.  Its  walls  inclose 
an  extensive  area,  comprehendmg  large  fields  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  and 
many  separate  houses,  as  well  as  the  streets  which  properly  form  the 
town ;  and  the  whole  is  intersected  by  canals. 

Besides  Nan-king  and  Su.chen-fii,  there  are  a  variety  of  other  towns  in 
the  province  of  Kyang-nan.  Yang-cheu  is  remarkable  for  its  antiqiuty, 
and  particularly  for  a  fine  tower  wbicb  was  erecte<l  in  die  sixth  century. 
Hwai-nang,  Hwai-chen,  ChiDg-kyang,  and  Fong-yang,  are  the  names  of 

>  thla,  the  owners  of  the  ■bove-mmtlDned  coaches  or  chslses  esrry  on  a  vsrv  lucrative 

"  The  Inlubitsati  of  Pekini  receive  eveir  thing  ^ra  the  southern  provlnoe*.  In 
Peking  !t»ir,  there  are  aogoM  n)saufisctoria,except  of  colouredglus.  l^riicioiu atone* 
are  alMi  cat  and  polished  In  the  capital  The  Inhabitant*  of  the  dtj,  and  the  Chinese 
la  feneral,  i>T«rer  pork,  which  I*  herebetterflavouredandmoreea*;  of  dijeatlon  tiianin 
Rnaala.  The  MantchiHM  and  Mongols  eat  mnttim,  and  dw  latter  beef.  Mutton  and  beaf 
are  not  vary  good  tn  China,  because  the  cattle  coming  from  Mouolls  are  too  much  ex- 
hauatediBud  arinot  properly attendedtoalUrtheyrBsohtheo^iiW.  Batter,  eapedallv 
made  of  sheep's  milk,  comes  tram  Mongolia.  The  Chinese  pra^  bogs'  lud,  and  out- 
not  bear  enn  the  imell  of  bntter  oiade  of  cow's  milk.  The  most  eomniMi  domcatio  tmA 
are  geese,  docks,  and  chickens.  The  first  are  IndispensaUe  at  gniad  entertaimnepl*. 
Tbe  phydeisns  forbid  patienu  to  eat  nxiltiv,  a*  IndigeatiUe  and  unwholHonie.  A 
speciea  of  duck,  called  ya-tm.  I*  a  very  lavourils  dish  oa  grand  occadons,  and  isdrond 
In  more  than  thirty  dimrent  ways.    Tlie  docks  of  Peking  are  very  larfe,  very  &t,  and 

tulcy.  In  the  winter,  there  are  partridges,  pbeasaoM,  sad  fom  of  all  kind*.  Bat  it 
■  necesaary  to  ba  Tery  careful  in  pnTcharing  provisloas,  for  the  CUness  dealers  ■"*. 
frfasterorsandin  theflourtoiaerrasethe^ght.  Often  thev  ssU  the  flesh  oT  animals 
(hat  have  died  of  some  disorder,  or  of  such  as  srs  not  geiwrsUy  used  for  food  \  tor  in* 

..-»_   .__  — 1_ ■_  «__     They  Improve  the  appeaianee  of  ducks  «nd  chickens 

skin  and  flesh,  which  makee  them  l««k  very  wbHo 
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Other  towna  in  this  pronnce,  all  of  some  note.  Ngati-iiiig,  capital  of  tlie 
Mmtbeni  dinaion  of  Kyang-nan,  now  forming  the  prOTinc*  of  Gsn-whai, 
i«  plMod,  (lat.  SO*  SV  N.  1 17°  £,)  near  ita  Mmthem  extremity,  at  th«  con- 
floeoca  of  a  miall  stream  with  the  Yang-tse-kyang :  it  waa  formerly  a  place 
of  little  canwqneace,  and  only  ranked  aa  eighth  UDODg  the  dUtricts 
into  which  the  pronnce  U  dirided.  llie  island  of  Taong-ming,  separated 
from  the  continent  by  an  arm  of  the  aea  about  six  leagnea  in  width,  wae 
convwted  by  the  convicte  baniahed  thither,  from  a  sandy  waste,  into  a 
prodactiTe,  popnlona  district.  Salt,  extracted  from  a  kind  of  grey  earth, 
probably  the  original  aoil  of  the  island,  ia  ita  principal  production,  and 
faniisbea  the  meana  of  aabeiatence  to  the  popnlation  of  its  nnmeroua  vil- 
lages. Tba  island  of  Shin-aban,  (i.  e.  the  golden  monntain,)  near  the 
month  of  the  Yang-tae>kyang,  ia  the  private  property  of  the  emperor,  and 
remarkable  f«  prodadng  the  pale  red  cotton,  (Goffyptum  reiigiotum,) 
of  which  the  nankeena,  named  from  the  ct^Htal  of  thia  province,  are  mann- 
bctnred. 

The  ur  of  these  prorioces  ia  nsnally  dear,  and  their  climate  extremely 
temperate,  aa  might  be  expected  from  their  position  between  the  29th  and 
35th  degreea  of  northern  latitude.  The  country  ia  generally  lerel  and 
welUwatered ;  and  beeides  a  great  number  of  amaller  atreams,  the  Yang- 
tae-kyang  and  the  Hwaog-ho,  two  of  the  largest  rirers  in  China,  discharge 
tbemaelves  into  the  aea  on  the  coaat  of  this  province.  Nnmerona  canals 
also  hcilitate  internal  navigation,  and  give  a  power  of  laying  tbe  fields 
nsder  water  at  pleasure,  an  incalculable  advantage  in  dry  seasons.  The 
soil  of  the  western  districts  is  a  dry,  red  day,  which  acquires  a  yellow 
hue  as  it  approaches  tho  river,  and  is  replaced  by  sand  in  the  eaatem 
part  of  the  provinces.  To  the  sonth,  clay  recurs,  and  a  rich  black  monld 
is  often  fonnd.  With  all  these  commercial  advantages,  these  provinces 
m«y  well  be  considered  as  some  of  the  moat  flouri^iing  in  tbe  empire, 
and  its  cotton  nunn&ctnres,  ao  justly  celebrated  all  over  the  world,  are 
carried  on  to  snch  an  extent,  that  one  township  alone  is  said  to  fnmi^ 
employment  for  200,000  peraons. 

Sham-si.3  Shan-si,  to  the  west  of  FS-cfa^li,  thongb  one  of  the  amall- 
est  provinces,  is  highly  venerated  aa  the  native  aoil  of  the  founders  of 
the  empire.  It  contains  five  cantons  or  foos,  sixteen  districts  or  choos, 
and  seventy  townabipa  or  heens.  1.  Tai-yuen,  iie  capital  (lat.  38"  N. 
110*  37'  E.},  an  ancient  city,  three  leagues  in  circuit,  waa  the  residence 
of  the  princes  of  the  Tal-ming-chao  family  i  but  the  royal  tombs  on  a 
neighbooring  mountain  are  now  tbe  only  remuns  of  its  former  grandeur. 
They  conaiat  of  monuments  of  stone  or  marble,  triumphal  arches,  and 
•tatues  of  men  and  inferior  animals  dispersed  through  a  grove  of  cy- 
presses. A  fruitful  sinl  and  akilful  manufactnrers  make  this  city  a  flour- 
ishing place :  hardware  and  variona  kinds  of  cloths,  but  particularly 
carpets,  resembling  those  of  Turkey,  are  its  principal  articles  of  trade. 
2.  Fuen-choo,  on  the  river  Fnen-ho,  neariy  in  the  centre  of  tbe  pro- 
vince, ia  celebrated  for  ita  warm  hatha  and  mineral  springs.  3.  roi*- 
long,  close  to  tbe  Great  Wall,  ia  a  fortress  of  great  alrengtb,  and  well 
garriaoned.  Its  neighbourhood  abounda  in  medicinal  herbs,  and  the 
mountains  contra  marble,  porphyry,  l^tia  lazuli,  and  a  beautiful  kind  of 
jaaper.  The  cold  in  this  province,  which  lies  between  tbe  S5tb  and  list 
parallels  of  N.  lat.,  ia  often  very  severe  in  winter,  but  ita  atmosphere  is 
pecniiarly  clear  throughout  the  year.  It  is  an  elevated,  mountainous  tract ; 
in  some  places  rocky  and  barren ;  bnt  cultivated  wherever  the  wmi  can  be 
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rendered  prodnctife  b3r  iiuinatry ;  and  ginng  the  terrace-hoBbandiy,  for 
which  the  Chinese  ate  so  celebrated,  ample  exercise.  The  warm  and 
■tony  decliritiee  of  its  hille  are  very  fevoiiTable  to  the  vine,  and  it  haa  the 
fineet  grapes  in  China.  On  the  aumniits  of  wTeral  of  the  hilla  there  arv 
extendTe  plains,  ae  fertile  as  the  valleys  below.  Besides  die  minenls 
mentitHied  above,  these  mountains  abound  in  crystal,  salt,  and  coal,  lie 
inhabitants  hare  the  strength  of  Kmb  and  constltntion  commonly  enjoyed 
by  mountaineers' 

Shav-tono.]  Shan-tong  contains  ail  cantons,  and  114  districts  and 
townships-  Its  capital,  Tsi-aan,  on  the  south  aide  of  the  river  Tsi,  (36* 
45'  N.  IIT*  la*  E.)  was  the  residence  of  a  long  line  of  sovereigns,  whose 
tombs  on  a  neighbonring  mountain  are  a  conspicnous  object  from  the  city, 
and  it  is  &mons  for  its  silk  of  a  brilliant  whit«.  ?.  Yen-choo  comprehends 
within  its  domuns,  Kyo>foo,  celebrated  as  the  burial-place  of  Kong-fii- 
tsn,  (ConfnciuB.)  3.  Lin-chin-cboo,  on  the  great  CMial,  is  a  place  of 
much  trade,  and  haa  a  splendid  octagonal  porceltun  tower,  eight  stories 
high,  which  almost  rivals  that  of  Nan-king.  It  is,  as  they  all  are,  a  tem- 
ple of  Fo,  whose  im^e  is  placed  in  the  highest' chamber.  4.  Tsing-choo 
is  noted  tor  its  trade  in  fish-skins,  and  a  yellow  stone,  extracted  from  the 
intestines  of  cows,  and  supposed,  like  the  besoar,  to  possess  great  medi- 
cinal virtues.  The  islands  on  the  coast  have  several  good  haibonrs,  and 
offer  a  convenient  shelter  for  vessels  navigating  the  Yellow  sea. 

This  province  lies  between  the  35th  and  38th  deg.  of  N.  lat.,  and  has 
generally  a  clear  sky  and  moderate  temperature.  Its  inrfoce  is  level, 
except  in  the  sonthem  districts,  which  are  monntainons  and  swampy. 
Hie  soil  is  almost  everywhere  alluvial ;  and  in  some  places  there  are  ex- 
tensive morasses  thinly  peopled.  Run  seldom  falls,  but  the  many  lakes 
and  streams  affijrd  a  constant  supply  of  water  for  irr^tion ;  and  the  great 
imperial  canal  adds  greatly  to  its  wealth,  by  making  h  the  channel  through 
which  the  chief  supplies  of  the  capital  pass.  A  peculiar  species  of  silk- 
worm, producing  a  coarser  but  stronger  thread  than  that  of  the  common 
sort ;  various  kinds  of  grain,  tobacco,  and  especially  the  herbaceous  cotton, 
(Gassypium  herbaceum,)  aro  its  staple  commodities. 

Ho-VAN.J  Ho-nan,  lying  immediately  to  the  S.W.  of  Shao-tong,  and 
to  the  W.  of  Kyang-nan,  has  eight  cantons,  and  102  inferior  districts. 
1.  It  is  crossed  by  the  mighty  Hwang-ho,  and  at  aboat  6  miles  fh>m  Uiat 
river,  its  capital  Kai-fong  is  situated,  in  35°  N.  Hi"  55'  E.  Its  site  ia 
lower  than  the  level  of  ^e  river,  and  though  protected  by  strong  and  ex- 
tensive dykes,  it  is  very  liable  to  be  overflowed ;  and  was.  In  ^t,  com- 
pletely ndned  by  such  a  calamity,  occasioned,  in  a.  d.  1641,  by  a  body  of 
rebels,  who  had  recourse  to  that  expedient  in  order  to  get  possession  of 
the  place,  which  has  never  since  recovered  its  former  population  and  pros- 
perity. S.  Cban-te,  in  the  northern  part  of  this  province,  is  remarkable 
for  a  fish  resembling  a  crocodile,  the  fat  of  which  is  said  to  be  singularly 
inflammable,  and  also  for  a  mountain  of  peculiar  n^edness.  3.  Ho-nau, 
a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  Hwang-ho,  surrounded  with  rivers  and  in  the  midst 
of  mountains,  was  formerly  the  centre  of  die  empire,  and  seriously  be- 
lieved by  the  Chinese  to  he  the  navel  of  the  world,  an  honour  ascribed  by 
the  Greeks  to  Delphi,  and  by  the  Arabs  to  Mecca.  Teng-fong-hyen,  a 
townahip  in  this  district,  has  an  ancient  tower,  believed  to  have  been  the 
observatory  of  Cheu-kong,  an  astronomer  who  lived  nearly  1000  years  be- 
fore Christ,  and  who  ia  a^d  by  the  Chinese  to  have  been  the  mventor  of  the 
mariner's  compass.    The  instrument  by  which  be  ie  supposed  to  have  found 
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the  lengtb  of  the  abadow  at  mid-JBy,  for  the  parpose  of  deteMikiing  the 
tatitnde,  u  still  ahoim.  As  Ho-nan  wm  called  the  nnvel  or  oentre  of  the 
earth,  HO  was  the  provinca  iteelf  caUed  Tong-hwa,  or  'the  centra!  flower;' 
ud  iti  mild  climate,  rich  scenery,  and  luxuriant  soil,  made  it  in  ancient 
times  B  faronrite  resideacA  of  the  emperors  during  a  part  of  the  year.  The 
eaetem  aide  is  very  level,  and  so  completely  cultivated,  as  to  appear  like 
onerast  garden ;  bnt  notwithstanding  its  fertility,  commerce  does  not 
ftomsh  J  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  effeminacy  and  indolence  of  the 
ubabitants.  Towards  the  S.W.  the  country  is  monntainons  and  covered 
with  forests.  Cinnabar,  load-atone,  and  tale,  are  found  in  the  rocky  dis- 
tricts; but  the  silks  mannbctured  on  the  borders  of  a  lake  within  its  li- 
mits, are  supposed  to  derive  an  extraordinary  lustre  from  some  peculiar 
qwlity  in  the  water,  and  form  one  of  its  most  valuable  productions. 

Shes-81.]  Sbeo-si,  on  the  W.  of  Ho-nan  and  Shan-si.  formerly  the 
largest  provmce  in  the  empire,  is  now  divided  into  two,  the  former  retain- 
ing Its  old  name,  the  latter  called  Kan-sii.  1.  Tie  whole  contains  8  foos, 
82  cboos,  and  84  beens ;  and  its  capital,  Si-ngan,  on  the  Hwei-ho,  in  S4» 
lO*  N.  108"  Siy  E.  is  little  inferior  in  beauty  to  P5-king.  A  strong  and 
lofty  wall,  sarrounded  by  a  deep  ditch,  Banked  by  towers,  and  inclosing 
an  area  4  miles  in  drcumference,  protects  the  public  buildings  and  remains 
of  antiquity  which  still  adorn  this  place.  It  is  remarkable  for  a  gigantic 
species  of  bat,  the  flesh  of  which  is  highly  prized  by  the  Chinese :  it  is  also 
timous  for  the  monument  found  in  1625,  which  records  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  China,  by  the  Nestoriana  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  cen- 
tury. 2.  Ping-lyang,  a  considerable  town  on  the  western  side  of  Shen-si, 
ia  sorronnded  with  mountains  full  of  picturesque  and  well-watered  valleys ; 
one  of  which  is  so  deep  as  to  be  scarcely  perrions  to  the  snu's  rays.  3. 
On  one  of  tbe  almost  inaccessible  mountains  near  Kong-chang,  there  is  an 
ancient  sepulchre,  believed  to  be  that  of  Fo-hi,  the  founder  of  the  empire, 
and  contemporary  with  Enoch  and  Methnselab.  4.  Lan<choo,  in  36"  Sff 
N.  108'  47'  E.,  formeriy  a  district  of  the  second  rank,  is  one  of  die  most 
important  places  in  the  province,  an  acconnt  of  its  trade  for  skins  with 
Tatary.  It  has  now  been  raised  to  the  first  rank,  and  is  the  capital  of  the 
division,  now  a  separate  prorince,  called  Kan-sS.  A  coaise  kind  of  wool- 
len cloth,  mannhctured  there  from  cow's  htur,  is,  together  with  other  wool- 
lens, a  large  article  of  export  into  the  Tatar  territory. 

Theae  provinces,  which  lie  between  lat.  32°  and  40°,  N.  long.  99"  and 
110°  E.,  are  celebrated  for  their  extensive  commerce.  They  are  generally 
monntmnons,  and  have  a  fine  healdiy  climate,  and  are  inhabited  by  a  hand- 
some and  robust  race  of  men,  distinguished  for  courage,  genius,  and  cour- 
tesy to  strangers.  The  soil  is  favourable  to  the  cnltivation  of  alt  kinds  of 
grain  except  rice ;  and  drugs,  honey,  wax,  cinnabar,  coals,  and  gold  ore, 
are  bronght  from  the  mountainous  districts.  It  is  sud  that  the  govern- 
ment prohibits  tbe  gold  mines  from  being  worked  ;  but  a  vast  quantity  of 
ore  is  washed  down  by  die  rivers,  the  collecting  of  which  affords  subsist- 
ence to  a  great  number  of  persons.  Between  Shensee  and  Sechwen,  there 
ia  a  military  road  cot  through  an  almost  impassable  country,  with  bridges 
across  ravines  of  a  fearful  depth.  It  is  a  really  stapendons  work,  and 
next  to  the  great  wall,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  proof  of  the  resolution 
and  perseverance  of  the  Chinese.  This  hilly  region  is  also  favourable  to 
the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  annually  rears  a  great  many  mules,  as  well  as 
aheep  and  oxen. 

Che>kyano.|]    Che-kyang,  to  the  S.E.  of  Kyang-nan,  has  II  cautons. 


78  diitricti,  and  18  towuhips.  1.  Its  capital,  Hang-choo,  in  SO*  ftC  N. 
120*  15'  E^  placed  between  the  mouth  of  tb«  impenal  canal  and  that  of 
the  river  Cbyeng,  is  one  of  the  first  dties  in  the  empire.  It  ia  about  13 
miles  in  circumference,  and  is  said  to  have  a  popnWon  of  one  million. 
Narrow  streets,  well  paved  with  broad  flag-stonea,  lai^je  shops  stocked 
with  valuable  waret,  and  uumeroaa  triumphal  arches,  strike  the  stranger  on 
Us  first  entrance,  and  the  clear  waters  of  the  little  lake,  colled  Si-hn, 
which  bathes  the  western  side  of  the  town,  add  greatly  to  its  beauty. 
There  are  open  ponicoes,  supported  by  pilhirs  and  paved  with  flag-atones, 
along  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  stone  causeways  craasing  it  in  various 
directions,  with  bridges  at  intervals  for  ^  passage  of  boats  beneath.  Two 
islands  in  the  centre  are  rach  adorned  with  a  temple,  and  provided  with 
bouses  of  entertainment,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  wish  for  re- 
freshment or  relaxation.  "  Its  natnral  and  artificisl  beantles,"  says  Mr 
Barrow,  "exceeded  every  thing  previoasly  seen  in  China."  Bold  and  lofty 
mountains,  valleys  clothed  witb  trees,  especially  the  camphor-tree,  (^Laurtit 
Camphora,)  tiJIow-tree,  (Battia,)  and  arbor  vit»,  (Thuja,)  with  their 
diffurent  ^ades  of  green  and  purple  ;  sepulchres  of  light  and  singular 
structure,  half  coached  by  groves  of  cypresses  :  parties  of  pleasure  in 
boats  on  the  lake,  present  a  richness,  variety,  and  animation  of  scenery, 
which  fully  justify  the  glowing  terms  in  which  the  Chinese  extol  the 
charms  of  Hang-choo.  2.  Ha-choo,  on  the  Tu-ho,  is  the  seat  of  the 
principal  ulk  manufactare.  3.  Ning-po,  or  Liang-po,  haa  an  excellent 
harbour,  and  caniee  on  a  great  trade,  paiticolarly  in  silks,  with  Bstavia, 
Siam,  and  Japan ;  it  ia,  indeed,  only  two  days'  sail  from  Nanga-zski. 
Cbeu-shan,  or  Shippy  island,  about  18  or  20  leagues  from  Ning-po,  is  the 
place  where  the  English  ships  landed  their  goods  when  they  first  established 
the  trade  with  China  in  1700.  4.  Cbao-king,  on  an  extensive  plain,  is 
bmou*  on  account  of  the  sepulchre  of  ¥u  the  Great,  (a.  c.  2170,)  the 
most  ancient  monument  which  the  Chinese  possess.  The  streets  are  well 
paved,  and  lined  with  piazzas  for  the  protection  of  the  passengers  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  are  renowned  for  their  knavery.  Every  great  mandarin 
makes  a  point  of  having  a  secretary  from  Chao-king-foo. 

This  province  extends  from  264°  to  31°  N.  lat.,Bnd  its  mean  temperature 
in  winter  ia  about  61)°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  From  the  coast  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  capital,  the  country  is  level,  with  a  clayey  soil  on  a  bed 
of  potter's  earth.  The  mountainous  tract  then  commences  with  a  reddish 
sandy  surface.  This  continues  for  about  60  leagues.  On  the  westero 
side  of  the  province,  the  mouutmns  extend  about  12  leagues  with  a  clayey 
soil.  The  remainder  of  the  country  is  level,  all  in  aliigh  state  of  culti- 
vation, and  extremely  populous.  Its  maritime  position,  so  advantageous 
for  trade,  combined  with  the  advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  render  it  one 
of  the  firot  provinces  in  the  empire  in  point  of  wealth  and  papulation 
and  numerous  streams,  with  cantds  kept  in  good  repair,  give  every  requi- 
site facility  va  internal  intercourse.  Silks,  plun  and  embroidered,  are  its 
ataple  article ;  and  ordinary  tissues  may  be  purchased  so  cheap,  that  a  suit 
of  silk  here  would  cost  no  more  than  one  of  the  coarsest  woollen  in  Eu- 
rope. Whole  plains  are  covered  with  dwarf  mulberry  trees  for  the  sup- 
pMt  of  the  silk-worms  ;  for  which  stunted  trees  are  found  to  be  most  ser- 
viceable. Various  kinds  of  wood,  particularly  bamboo  and  tallow-trM( 
dried  and.pickled  mushrooms,  indigo,  and  super-excellent  hams,  are  among 
the  articles  for  which  this  province  b  ftuned.     The  natives  are  aaid  to 
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be  as  coorteona  uid  good-htunooTed  m  the  Chinese  niiully  are,  bat 
more  saperatitiona  than  the  rest  erf  their  coantrymen. 

Kyanc-seb.3  Kyang-aee,  which  lies  between  Che-kyang  and  Kwang- 
toDg,  and  is  itself  teparatad  from  the  aea  by  those  prorincea  and  Fd-kyen, 
has  13  cantQDs  and  76  dittricts  and  toirasbipt.  1.  Ita  capital,  Nan- 
chaag,  in  28°  iff  N.  and  115*  dCf  E^  ia  a  place  of  considerable  trade ; 
BO  much  so,  that  lord  Macartney's  erabaasy  had  reason  to  believe  diat 
there  were  lUO.OOO  tons  of  shipping,'  independeatly  of  aoiall  craft,  lyiog 
near  it,  when  they  paaaed  through  the  place.  The  snakes  inhabiting  a 
well  belontting  to  a  celebrated  temple  in  this  neighbourhood,  are  a  great 
object  of  adoration,  and,  as  they  nsually  come  to  the  surface  of  the  tva* 
ter  when  nin  is  abont  to  fall,  are  anpposed  to  possess  a  prophetic 
knowledge  of  fatnre  events.  3,  Jao-cboo  is  the  district  to  which  thu 
Tillage  of  King-iS-ching,  famous  for  its  porcelain  manufactory,  belongs. 
It  is  placed  on  the  banks  of  a  fine  uangable  river,  and  though  ranking 
merely  as  a  village,  is  said  to  have  a  million  of  inhabitants.  Ita  fnmacea 
amount  to  500 ;  all  its  fuel  and  provisions  are  brought  from  a  distance ; 
a  plain  indication  that  the  neighbourhood  is  naked  and  unprodnctire. 
Straogera  are  not  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  town,  in  order  to  prevent  de- 
predations. It  is  there  that  the  most  beantifal  of  all  the  Chinese  por- 
celain is  manufactared.  That  is  consequently  the  great  article  of  trade 
at  Nan-chang,  capital  of  the  province ;  but  M.  de  Guignes  compluns  of 
the  extravagant  prices  charged  there ;  and  adds,  that  the  ahopa  wero 
neither  large  nor  well-stocked.  3.  Lb-kyang,  on  the  Yn<ha,  ia  prover- 
bially desolate  ;  "  one  bog,"  eay  the  Chinese,  "  woold  feed  all  ita  iuhabi- 
tanu  for  two  days  ;"  but  the  neighbouring  bills  abound  in  medicinal  herbs, 
fur  which  the  great  mart  b  in  one  of  its  subordinate  villages.  4.  Kang- 
choo,  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  has  a  bridge  formed  by  130  boata, 
connected  by  iron  chains ;  hut  two  or  three  in  the  middle  can  be  removed 
at  pleasure  to  let  vessels  pass  through.  The  varnish  used  in  japanning  ia 
yielded  by  a  kind  of  tree,  (R/iut  Vcrnix  9)  found  near  this  place. 

Kyang-«ee  lies  between  the  parallels  of  ~i4°  and  30°  N.  lat.,  and  in  win* 
ter  has  a  mean  tempeiature  of  about  60°.  The  northern  part  of  it  is  flat, 
ftnd  full  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  marshes ;  the  southern  districts  are  monn- 
twnous ;  the  soil  is  in  general  a  red  or  yellowish  sand  on  a  anhstratum  of 
clay.  Rice,  and  more  particularly  wheat  and  sugar,  ara  abundantly  pro- 
duced i  but  not  in  anfficient  quantities  to  supply  the  overflowing  popula- 
tion. Their  poverty,  in  the  midst  of  this  abundance,  makes  them  thrifty 
and  abstemious ;  and,  though  laughed  at  by  their  more  laxurioos  neigh- 
bours, they  easily  console  themselves  by  their  superior  acuteneas  and  in- 
dustry, and  often  rise  to  the  higlieat  diignitiea  in  ihe  atate.  Bestdea  the 
v^etable  productiona  mentioned  above,  the  mountunous  districts  yield 
gold,  ailver,  iron,  lead,  tin,  vitriol,  alum,  and  crystal.  Tallow,  paper,  and 
varuish,  are  important  articles  of  export,  and  ao,  it  may  be  said,  are  wives  ; 
for,  as  the  women  of  this  provbce  have  not  adopted  the  absurd  custom  of 
crippling  their  feet,  and  are  of  a  robust  make,  tbey  are  much  employed  in 
field-work  ;  and  a  Chinese  fiurmer,  when  he  wants  a  profitable  wife,  goes 
and  purchases  one  lu  Kyang-eee. 

Hoo-KWANG.]  Hoo-kwang,on  its  eastern  side  contiguous  to  Kyang-«ee, 
is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  empire,  end  contuna  15  cantons,  witb  114 
districia  and  townships.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Yanu'tse- 
kyang  river,  and  those  parte  now  constitute  two  distinct  provinceai  I.Hoo- 
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pi,  the  nwthera,  and  2.  Hoo-dsd,  the  Mntfaern.  1.  Voo-ehang,  in  30*  40' 
N.  114*  IS'  £.,  tbe  capital  of  the  former,  is  a  place  of  extensire  com* 
merce,  aituBted  on  the  bank  of  the  Yang-tae-kyang.  Excellent  tea,  tbe 
prodnce  of  its  fields,  bamboo  p^ier  from  its  foreata,  and  brilliauL  cryBtalB 
from  ilamoantaioB,  are  among  tbe  piincipal  articlea  which  attract  the  crowds 
of  tradera  who  frequent  its  porta.  2.  Hang-yang,  a  large  city,  is  only 
aeparated  by  the  river  from  Voo-chang.  3.  Chan^-sha,  (in  28*  20'  N.  1 1 1* 
5^  £■)  capital  of  the  latter,  is  placed  near  a  lai^  atream  communicating 
with  a  take  of  coiuiderable  size.  4.  King-choo,  U  the  foot  of  tbe  nortb- 
weeteni  monntaina,  is  conaidered  as  one  of  the  keys  to  the  aouthem  pro- 
vincea  of  tbe  empire. 

Tbeae  provinces  lie  between  the  25th  and  33d  parallels  of  N.  latitude, 
hare  generally  a  level  aarfiu:e,  and  are  well  watered  and  fertile.  They  pro- 
duce abundance  of  rice  and  other  grains,  and  are  thence  often  called  tbe 
granary  of  tbe  empire.  Cotton,  pa{>er,  cryatol,  tale,  iron,  tin,  vitriol,  anil 
mercury,  are  among  the  many  valuable  articlea  whidi  they  furnish. 

Se-chwen.]  Se-cbwen,  the  next  province  weatwarda,  extending  to  tbe 
confines  of  Tibet,  haa  10  cantona,  16  diaUicta,  and  72  townehipa.  It  is  also 
traveraed  by  the  Yang-tse-kyimg,  which  diSnses  fertility  and  prosperity 
nherever  it  passes.  1.  Ching-too,  in  30°  30' N.  and  103''55'E.,its  princi< 
pal  towo,  is  placed  in  a  delightful  apot,  on  an  island  formed  by  the  approach 
of  aeveral  rivere,  and  is  at  no  great  distance  from  the  western  boundary  of 
tbe  empire.  It  suffered  v«xy  greatly  in  the  wars  with  tbe  Tartars  in  tbe 
Beventeenth  century,  and  has  many  fine  buildings  in  rains,  but  ia  atill  a  con* 
Nderable  place,  and  carriea  on  an  extensive  trade.  2.  But  Chong-king,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Kin-sha  and  Ta-kyang  (or  Great  River)  is  atill  more 
important  aa  a  place  of  trade.  It  is  tmilt  on  tbe  declivity  of  a  mountam, 
and  enjoya  a  hnddiy  air.  Excellent  fish,  and  trunka  made  of  bamboo  bas- 
ket-work, are  the  articlea  for  which  this  place  ia  moat  celebrated.  3.  and 
4,  LoDg-ngan  and  Tong-chnen  are  two  strong  fortresses  at  tbe  oppoaite  ex- 
tremitiea  of  tbe  province ;  natber  of  them  of  much  importance,  aince 
China  baa  been  united  with  Tartary.  Tbe  latter  is  garriaoned  by  aoldiera 
whose  profeaaion  ia  hereditary,  like  ihat  of  tbe  Kabattries  in  Indu. 

Se-chwan  extends  tram  26°  to  S3°  N.  latitude,  and  is  exceeded  by  few 
other  provinces  either  in  magnitude  or  valuable  commodities.  Silk,  wine, 
grain,  and  fruits,  are  produced  abundantly.  It  possesaes  mines  of  iron,  tin, 
lead,  and  mercury,  lie  engar-canes,  amber,  Iwdstone,  and  lapis  lazuli  are 
highly  celebrated.  Moak,  rbnbarfa,  and  rock-aalt  are  alao  among  tbe  pro- 
ducts of  its  mountains ;  which  fumiafa,  moreover,  a  breed  of  amall,  but 
wall-formed,  active  horsee. 

'  Fo-KYEN.^  Fo-kyen,  on  tbe  eastern  coast,  between  Cbe-kyang  and 
Kwang-tong,  has  9  cantons  and  63  tAwnshipa.  1.  Its  capital,  Fo-choo,  in 
Q&o  3'  N.,  119°  SO'  E.,  ia  equally  celebrated  aa  a  pUce  of  great  trade  and 
a  school  of  deep  leairung ;  but  e^cially  on  account  of  ils  bridge  of  white 
Btone,  with  100  arches,  stretching  across  an  arm  of  the  sea.  2.  Suen-chen 
haa  two  lofty  and  splendid  pyramidical  temples,  and  a  bridge  more  remark- 
able than  tbe  one  just  mentioned.  It  is  formed  of  a  blackish  stone,  large 
slabs  of  which  are  supported  by  parallel  rows  of  pillars  formed  with  angu- 
lar aides  to  break  tbe  force  of  the  atream.  Of  these  slabs,  eighteen  yards 
in  length,  and  all  alike  in  materials  and  figure,  there  are  1,000.  Stone  but- 
tresses, with  fignrea  of  lions,  &c  in  relief,  atrengthen  the  sides  of  this  bridge, 
and  it  is  aunnounted  by  the  city  castle.  3.  Yen-ping,  surrounded  by  moun- 
loins,  itself  on  a  declivity  overhanging  the  Min-ho,  is  so  placed  titat  all  the 
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boBia  wbich  tearene  the  pronnce  miut  paaa  immediately  under  tU  walls. 
4.  Cbang-chen,  on  a  fine  river,  and  not  far  from  the  tea,  cameton  ail  ao 
live  tnuje  with  tbe  eastern  itlanda,  and  ia  much  freqaenled  by  the  Spaniarda 
from  Manilla-  Near  thia  part  of  die  coaat  ii  tbe  small  island  of  Emoy 
(We-mwi  or  Hyamen),  containing  a  magnificent  temple  in  bononr  of  Fo, 
and  poaseating  an  excellent  barbonr.  It  was  mneb  frequented  bjr  Euro* 
pean  traders  in  the  earlier  part  of  tbe  last  century.  A  little  farther  S.  is 
the  group  of  islands  called  Plieng-bu,  or  Pescadores ;  mere  rocks  and  sand- 
banks, wholly  nnprodnctire,  bnt  possessing  harboora  inralaable  to  the  na- 
ttvea  of  Formosa  who  bare  none. 

This  province,  lying  between  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  26"  N.  lat.,  is 
warm  but  healthy,  and  in  a  very  flonrtshing  condition.  Monntainoas,  but 
well  wooded  and  carefally  cnltivated,  it  is  rendered  highly  productive  and 
c^mbleof  enjoying  every  advantage  of  its  mBritime  positum.  Its  inhabitants 
BMnnbcture  almost  all  the  articles  for  which  China  is  celebrated ;  and  ite 
nonntains,  besides  jewels,  contain  veins  of  the  precious  metals.  The  work- 
ing of  them  is,  however,  prohibited.  Ita  trade  with  the  Indian  Archipelago 
is  very  extensive.  In  the  age  of  the  Chen  dynasty  (in  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century),  it  formed  a  separata  state,  called  Tslie-min,  '  tbe  Seven 
Barheiians  ;   and  a  variety  of  dialects  still  prevails  among  its  inhabitants. 

Opposite  to  the  shores  of  Fo-kyen  is  the  fine  island  of  Thai-wan  or 
Formosa  (the  Beautiful),  between  the  23d  and  27tb  parallels  of  N.  lat., 
divided  by  a  chun  of  mountuns  into  two  parta,  of  which  one  only  has  been 
conquered  by  the  Chinese.  The  eaatem  side,  which  is  farthest  from 
the  main  land,  is  still  in  poeseasion  of  the  natives,  apparently  of 
Malay  origin  and  quite  distinct  from  ^eir  continental  neigbboun.  A 
rich  soil,  abundant  streams,  and  a  genial  climate,  would  render  this 
island  almost  a  terrestrial  paradise,  were  it  not  visited  by  frequent 
earthquakes,  and  deficient  in  wholesome  water.  Notwithstanding  this, 
it  is  rich  and  populous,  so  that  the  Chinese  tbink  it  necessary  to  garrison 
it  with  10,000  men.  Tliai-wan,  tbe  capital,  which  has  given  its  name 
to  the  whole  island,  and  is  represented  as  equally  remarkable  for  the  splen- 
dour of  ita  shops,  the  regularity  of  its  streets,  and  the  multitudes  that  crowd 
them,  is  protected  by  a  fortress  of  some  strength,  erected  by  the  Dulrh, 
and  called  Zelandia.  The  harbour  is  deep  and  spacious,  but  accessible 
only  by  some  narrow  and  shallow  channels.  The  beet  anchorage  ia  among 
tbe  Plieng-ba,  or  Fisher's  Isles  (Ilhaa  dot  Pescadores),  a  small  group 
lying  between  Thai-wan  and  the  coast  of  China.  The  mountuns  on  the 
aortfaera  and  eastern  sides  of  tbe  island  are  inhabited  by  indigenous  tribes, 
little  civilised,  belonging,  as  it  appears,  to  the  two  great  Polynesian 
families,  the  eaatem  Negroes  and  the  Malays.  The  latter,  if  not  all, 
of  these  mountaineers,  depend  for  their  subsistence  solely  on  the  chase, 
knd  delight  as  much  in  tattooing  themselves  as  the  South  Sea  Islanders. 
Staga  abound  in  the  forests,  and  supply  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  elevated 
apots  with  clothing  as  well  as  with  food.  Their  religion  is  a  system  of 
idolatry,  which  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  of  those  islanders,  since  diey 
all  observe  the  same  remarkable  sepulchral  rites. 

Canton.]  Kwang-tong  (Canton),  though  not  the  largest,  is  one  of  tbe 
most  important  among  the  southern  provinces.  It  forms  the  south-western 
boundary  of  Fo-kyen,  and  lies  between  that  province  and  Tong-king. 
Kyang-si,  Hu-kwang,  and  Kwang-si,  are  its  boondaries  on  tbe  N.  and  W., 
■s  is  the  Chinese  sea  on  the  S.  and  E.  It  conUins  ten  dties  of  the  first 
class,  among  which  the  principal  are  Kwang-chen  and  Cbao-cheu.     I.  Tbe 
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furmer  called  by  Enropeona  Canton,  in  lat.  23"  8*  N.,  and  long.  1 13°  3'  £^ 
is  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  for  nearly  two  centuries  has  been  almost 
the  only  place  in  tbe  empire  accessible  to  Enropeans.  A  fine  nrtsr,  near 
which  it  is  placed,  affords  a  ready  communication  with  the  many  canals 
which  convey  the  prodnce  of  the  remotest  part  of  the  empire  to  this  fa- 
voured port.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  three  distinct  towns,  which, 
when  t^en  to^j^ther,  make  up  a  complete  square.  One  only  of  these  can 
be  entered  by  Europeans,  and  that  is  rather  a  suburb  than  a  part  of  the 
city  itself.  The  city,  with  its  suburbs,  is  estimated  at  20  miles  in  circnm- 
fcrence.  The  streets,  like  those  of  Pe-king,  are  constantly  filled  with 
multitudes,  and  are  generally  paved  with  flag-stones,  and  adorned  at  inter- 
vals with  tiinrophal  arches,  but  they  are  ususlly  narrow ;  that  appropriated 
to  the  porceliun,  which  is  one  of  the  Isrgest,  not  being  more  than  nineteen 
or  twenty  feet  wide.  Those  which  contain  the  richest  shops  are  roofed 
over,  and  might  be  compared  to  the  bazaars  of  Western  Aua,  were  not 
their  neatness  and  splendour  such  as  are  never  seen  under  the  oppressive 
rule  of  Mohommedan  despots.  The  shops  of  a  saperior  class  consist  of 
several  apartments  in  the  same  line,  and  opening  into  each  other;  the  first 
and  outer  one  is  entirely  open  on  the  side  next  the  street,  and  generally 
contains  coarser  wsres,  porcelain,  toys,  or  trinkets,  such  as  are  commonly 
purchased  by  the  Chinese ;  the  second  rooni  is  filled  with  fine  China-ware 
calculated  to  please  European  customers ;  the  third  has  an  assortment  of 
silks  and  velvets;  and  the  fourth,  if  there  are  more  than  three,  is  furnished 
with  tea  of  different  qoaKties,  and  such  other  articles  as  are  in  general  de- 
mand. On  great  festivals,  these  contiguous  apsrtmeDts  are  all  thrown  open, 
ornamented  with  an  artificial  shmbbcny,  and  lighted  up  with  coloured  lan- 
terns, while  musicians,  sutioned  in  the  innermost  apartments,  form  concerta 
for  the  amusement  of  the  amusement  of  tbe  passengers.  Besides  the  re- 
sidents in  the  town  Itself,  there  is  what  may  be  termltd  a  Boating  popula- 
tion, as  innumerable  boats,  ranged  in  rows  Idee  streets,  cover  a  large  portion 
of  the  river,  and  are  occupied  by  families  who  have  no  abode  on  shore. 

Tbe  population  of  Canton  alone  was  rated  as  high  as  a  million  and  a  half 
by  Father  Le  Comte,  which  shows  what  sort  of  credit  his  Chinese  authori- 
ties deserved,  since  the  whole  province,  according  to  the  official  censoa  of 
tbe  empire,  contained  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  that  number  not  half 
a  century  before.  Sonnerat's  estimate  of  7&,000  seems  too  low;  and 
perhaps,  if  all  the  suburbs  are  included,  150,000  souls  will  not  be  too  high 
•  number. 

FoJtan,'^  About  1 2  miles  from  Canton  is  the  village  of  Fo-Shan,  a  sort  of 
listant  suburb,  and  one  of  the  lai^est  villages  in  the  world.  It  is  said  to  be  9 
niles  in  circumference,  but  consists  only  of  one  large  street  parallel  with 
hhe  direction  of  the  river,  and  a  few  shorter  at  right  angles  to  the  former ; 
Its  trade  and  population  are  very  great,  th«n)^  like  almost  every  thing  else 
in  this  singular  conotry,  they  have  been  much  exaggerated.  Tbe  number  of 
its  inhabitants  does  not  amount  probably  to  half  of  the  million  that  has  been 
^n  assigned  to  it.  Macao,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ta,  on  which  Can- 
ton stands,  is  a  Portuguese  settlement  on  a  small  neck  of  land,  once  a  for- 
tress  of  considerable  importance,  but  now  of  little  value,  except  as  a  place 
of  residence  for  the  Europeans  engt^d  in  tbe  trade  with  China,  and  vir- 
tually in  their  power. 

Chao-cheujtt.^  Chao-cben,  the  second  city  in  the  provmce,  has  tbe 
double  advantage  of  a  productive  territory  and  two  navigable  streams  ;  but 
this  is  counter-balanced  by  an  unhealthy  atmosphere,  and  tbe  prevalence  of 
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conUgiooa  diiordeTB  dnriiiK  the  roitr  last  montbi  of  the  year.  A  celebrated 
monasteiy  nf  the  Bonzes  800  or  900  yean  old,  and  a  peculinr  kind  of  oi] 
extracted  from  a  plant  called  cha-chn,  gice  a  kind  of  celebrity  to  this  town, 
the  popnlation  of  which  amounting  to  abont  50,000  sonla,  is  supported 
principally  by  a  manufactory  of  nankeenii. 

lyeit'cheu-Jv.'y  Lyeu-chen,  separated  by  impas&able  mountuns  from 
Tnng-Jdng,  lus  a  good  hariwur.  Most  of  the  other  towns  in  this  pro- 
rince  are  surrounded  by  a  fertile  country,  and  carry  on  an  extensive  trade. 
To  the  S.  a  narrow  peninsula,  which  seems  to  have  been  originally  an 
isthmus  connecting  Hai-nan  with  the  main  land,  etretchee  out  beyond  the 
rest  of  the  coast,  and  is  separated  from  that  island  by  a  strait  where  there 
formerly  was  a  pearl  Bshery.  On  its  northern  side  Hai-nan  is  flat  and 
level,  but  a  mass  of  lofty  mountains  f;radunl1y  rises  to  the  S.,  and  is  occu- 
pied by  tribes,  which  like  those  of  the  hi^^lilands  in  Formosa,  have  main- 
tained their  independence  in  spite  of  the  Chinese.  The  low  country  is  nn- 
healthy,  but  extremely  productive  of  indigo,  cotton,  and  rice.  The  woods 
aflbrd  areca,  dragon's  blood,  and  other  tropical  productions,  besides  very 
valuable  dying  woods  nsed  in  colouring  porcelain ;  but  that  most  esteemed 
by  the  Chinese  is  called  eagle,  rose,  or  violet-wood  by  the  Europeans,  and 
ia  exclusively  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  emperors.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  coast  are  said  to  posseas  the  art  of  compelling  the  pearl  oysters  to  ge- 
nerate pearls,  by  introdncing  a  thread  stning  with  beads  of  mother  of  pearl 
into  the  oyster  shells  when  open  and  swimming  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  wa- 
ter. Kyen-chen,  the  capital,  of  this  island,  is  placed  upon  a  promontory, 
so  that  vessels  can  anchor  close  to  its  walls.  This  province,  including  the 
island  of  Hai-nan,  lies  between  the  18th  and  25tb  parallels  of  northern 
latitude ;  its  climate,  therefore,  is  the  hottest  of  any  part  of  the  empire. 

For  about  90  miles  from  the  sea  the  river  Ta  flows  through  extensive 
plains  ;  but  beyond  that  limit  it  has  to  force  its  way  through  bold  and  ele- 
vated mountains  abounding  in  coal  -and  other  minerals.  The  soil,  generally 
of  a  yellowish  hue,  but  often  red,  is  either  clayey  or  sandy,  and  besides  the 
ordinary  vegetables  of  these  latitudes,  produces  a  very  hard  kind  of  timber, 
called  by  the  Portuguese  iron-wood,  from  its  colour  as  well  as  weight, 
which  is  BO  great  aa  to  prevent  it  from  floatbg  on  water.  The  li-chi, 
fLitnea)  and  i-ven  also  are  natives  of  this  part  of  China ;  the  former  is  a 
soft  insipid  kind  of  fruit  something  like  an  oniou ;  the  latter  is  more  re- 
freshing, and  has  a  musky  odour.  Among  the  various  kinds'of  poultry 
reared  in  this  province,  ducks,  hatched  by  artiScial  incubation,  may  be 
tneniioned  ;  their  eggs,  moreover,  are  preserved  in  a  coating  of  salted  clay, 
and  their  flesh  is  prepared  in  such  a  manner  as  to  retain  its  original  flavour 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time ;  these  arts,  it  appears,  the  Chinese  owe 
solely  to  their  own  ingenuity.  Notwithstanding  the  level  nature  of  a  great 
part  of  this  province,  and  its  poeition  so  near  the  tropic,  its  winters  are 
severe,  and  ice  is  sometimes  formed,  though  snow  is  very  seldom  seen. 
The  inhabitants  are  healthy,  active,  and  industrious,  but  remarkable  for 
their  insolence  and  contempt  of  foreigners. 

KwANG-si.]  Kwang-si,  the  central  province  on  the  sonthem  confines 
of  the  empire,  forms  the  north-western  Iwnndary  of  Kwang-tong,  and  the 
two  are  often  comprehended  together  under  the  name  of  Lyang-kwang, 
It  contains  12  primary,  35  secondary,  and  73  towns  of  the  third  order. 
Ita  northern  districts  are  mountainous,  woody,  and  uncultivated ;  but  on 
tiie  south,  the  hills  sink  into  the  extensive  and  fertile  plains  which  furnish 
Canton  with  a  supply  of  rice  for  six  months  in  the  year.     Its  mines,  bow- 
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ever,  are  tfae  mcMt  abandvtt  source  of  its  wealth  ;  RDd  tin  and  caypw,  b«t 
especially  gxild  and  silver,  are  fonnd  in  large  quantities ;  these  treasures  aro 
wmtched  with  a  jealoos  eye  by  the  goremment,  which  proliibits  its  subjects 
from  working  their  mines,  retsining  that  privilege  as  a  monopoly  in  its  own 
hands. 

One  of  the  vegetable  productions  for  which  tbis  province  is  celebrated, 
is  a  singnlar  tree,  from  the  pitch  of  which  a  farinaceous  substance  is  pre- 
pared, that  serves  to  make  a  kind  of  bread ;  it  is,  probably,  like  the  sago, 
a  species  of  palm.  The  birds  and  insects  also  are  very  nnmerous,  and 
none  more  so  than  the  king-ki,  or  golden  pheasant,  fPhagianui  Pictus.J 
Though  inferior  to  many  others  in  extent  and  wealth,  this  province  is  one 
of  the  most  populous  in  the  empire ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  its  northern 
and  western  districts  have  a  coarseness  in  their  manners,  so  remote  from 
the  polish  and  ceremoniousness  of  the  other  Chinese,  that  ihey  are  con- 
sidered by  their  countrymen  as  tittle  better  than  barbarians.  A  better 
soil  and  a  more  extensive  treffic  have  rendered  the  natives  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  province  more  civilized.  The  capital  Kwei-lin,  in  lat.  25"  20' 
N.  and  long.  1 1°  30'  E.,  on  a  narrow  and  rapid  river,  is  a  large  city,  and  ia 
celebrated  as  the  place  near  which  the  best  stones  used  by  the  Chinese  in 
making  ink  are  found. 

YuN-NAN.]  The  adjoining  province  of  Yun-nan,  on  the  south-western 
boundary  of  China,  has  21  first-rate,  25  second-rate,  and  30  third-rate 
towns,  and  is  one  of  tfae  most  opulent  in  the  whole  empire.  Being 
monntainous  and  well-watered,  it  enjoys  a  cool  and  salubrious  air,  and  de- 
rives considerable  advantages,  with  respect  to  foreign  commerce,  from  ita 
vicimty  to  other  States.  The  precious  roetale,  tin,  copper,  rubies,  and 
other  gems,  together  with  rich  marbles,  are  yielded  by  its  mpnntains ;  ele- 
phants and  horsee  are  brought  from  iia  plaiiu  and  forests,  and  silks  and 
linens  are  mannfactnred  by  its  inhabitants,  particularly  a  kind  of  sa^n 
much  valued.  Its  natives,  like  most  mountaineers,  bear  an  excellent  cha- 
racter, and  are  robust,  active,  intelligent,  and  courageous.  Yun-nan,  ita 
capital,  in  lat.  25'  5'  N.  and  long.  103°  ly  E.,  on  the  borders  of  a  consi< 
deri^le  lake,  still  possesses  many  monuments  of  its  former  magnificence 
while  the  residence  of  a  tributaiy  prince ;  but  it  has  suffered  greatly  in 
various  invasions  of  the  neighbooring  Tatars.  Vu-ting,  on  the  frontiers,  is 
considered  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  empire. 

The  Lo'Ios,  former  masters  of  this  country,  were  not  reduced  to  sub- 
jection by  the  Chioese  till  after  a  long  series  of  bloody  contests;  this  gal- 
lant defence  of  their  independence  secured  to  thero,  however,  many  privi- 
leges, which  the  jealousy  of  their  conquerors  makes  them  very  unwilling 
to  grant.  They  are  more  like  feudal  tenants  than  subjects  of  an  abeo1nt« 
prince,  and  seem  superior  in  strength  and  character  to  the  servile  Chinese. 
Heir  Ungnsge  and  religion  are  said  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  Pegu  and 
Ava,  and  their  name  resembles  that  of  the  Laoe  mentioned  by  the  early 
Portuguese  writers ;  but  these  Laos  are  called  Mong-ja  by  the  Pa-pe  and 
Pe-i,  twi^ations  on  the  borders  of  Yun-nan.  That  province  they  name 
Mong-che,  while  they  call  Ava  Mong-naa ;  and  Mong  is  the  proper  deno- 
mination of  the  natives  of  Pegu.  The  Lo-los,  therefore,  Laos,  and  people 
of  Pegu,  were  probably  at  some  former  period  all  subjects  of  one  great 
empire,  perh^  that  called  Kalaminham  by  the  Portnguese. 

Kws[-cuBU.3  The  only  remaining  province  of  China  yet  nndeecribed  ia 
Kwei-cben,  coufeasedty  one  of  the  smallest,  least  cultivated,  and  least  po- 
pulous.   It  is  enclosed  by  Yun-nan,  SS-chwen,  Hn-kwaiv{,  and  Ktntag-si, 
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and  occti[Hes  a  portion  of  the  mooDtaiaoiui  tract  whicli  givea  rise  to  the 
U-keatmK  and  other  streami  flowing  into  the  Ysng-tse-keanng.  It  baa  13 
ad&e  and  78  towns  of  lower  rank.  Its  monntsina  abound  in  nietala, 
among  which  tin,  mercury,  and  copper  dewrre  particularly  to  be  noticed ; 
much  of  the  latter  required  for  the  imperial  mint,  is  drawn  from  this  pro- 
vince. The  beat  horses  in  China  are  bred  here,  and  a  plant  resembling 
hemp,  but  peculiar  to  this  country,  fninishea  materiala  which  are  well  cal- 
culated for  making  light  summer  clotfaea.  The  fastneases  in  these  monn- 
tmna  are  almoat  inaccessible,  and  thnr  inhabitants  have  always  defied  the 
attempta  of  the  Chinese  to  effect  their  subjogation.  The  continual  war- 
fare in  which  the  governing  mandarins  are  involved,  and  perhapa  the  in- 
dement  ur  of  these  bold  and  rugged  he^ta,  makes  an  appointment  in 
this  province  a  sort  of  bonoarable  exile ;  aud  there  are  few  things  more 
dresded  at  the  court  of  Pe-king,  than  a  commission  to  serve  his  imperial 
tnajeaty  in  the  gtena  and  wilds  of  this  Chineae  Siberia.  A  cooaiderable 
area,  at  its  sonth-eastern  extremity,  la  atill  poasessed  by  die  indepen- 
dent Seng-myaO'Se,  who  are  called  a  borbaroua  people  by  the  Chinese, 
Their  country  forma  one  large  blank  in  the  great  map  mentioned  above, 
the  geogTBphetB  of  the  Central  kingdom  being  either  too  honest  to  lay 
down  a  conntry  of  which  they  had  no  knowledge,  or  too  proud  to  bonoor 
die  hiding  places  of  such  vagabonda  with  their  notice.  Kwei-yang,  the 
capital,  in  lat.  26°  Vy  N.  and  long.  106°  37'  £.,  once  a  royal  residence,  ia 
now  a  aroall  town  scarcely  three  miles  in  drcnit,  but  atjll  retains  aome  me 
moriala  of  its  former  greatneaa. 


AtUhoritiet.^  Three  Yeara'  Travels  irora  Moscow  overland  to  China, 
by  hia  excellency  E.  Ysbisnta  Ides ;  tranalated  from  the  Dutch,  1706,  4to. ; 
Du  Halde'a  Deacriptton  of  China  and  Chinese  Tartary,  1738-41,  2  vola.fol.; 
Memoires  Snr  lea  Chinoia,  15  vols.,  Ito.,  Paris,  1760,  compiled  from  the 
papers  of  the  missionaries  resident  at  Peking,  subsequent  to  the  eipulaioa 
of  the  Jeauita  in  1733  ;  Groaier'a  Description  de  la  Chin6,  1818,4  tomes, 
8vo. ;  De  Mailla's  Hiatoire  G^^rele  de  la  Chine,  1777-85,  13  vola.,  4to. ; 
Bell's  Travela  to  varioua  parts  of  Aaia,  1762,  2  vola.,  4to. ;  Philoaophical 
Diaaertationa  on  the  Egyptiaua  and  Chinese,  from  the  French  of  De  Pauw, 
1795,  2  vols.  8vo. :  De  Guignea'  Voyage  il  Pekin,  Oabeck'a  Voyage  to  China 
and  tbe  East  Indiea,  tisnslated  from  Uie  German,  1771,  2  vols.,  8va. ;  Sir 
George  Stsanton'a  Account  of  tbe  Embaaay  to  China,  1797,  2  vols.,  4to.; 
Barrow's  Travela  in  China,  1804, 4to. ;  Ellis's  Account  of  Lord  Amherst's 
Embauy  in  1816 ;  Dr  Cla^  Abel's  Personal  Obeervatioae  made  daring  the 
Pn^^reaa  of  the  British  Embaaay  to  China,  1818,  4tg.;  Morrison's  Hone 
SinicK,  1812,  8ro.,  and  hia  Dicdanary  of  the  Chineae  Language,  1816; 
Remnaat'e  Grammaire  Chinois,  and  his  sditioa  of  tbe  Chun  Tsen  of  Confu- 
(nns ;  Father  Basils  de  Glemona's  Chinese  and  Latin  Dictionary,  edited  by 
M.  de  Guignea. — In  addition  to  tbeae  works,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an 
excellent  article  on  China  in  the  Miacellaneous  Diviaion  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Metropoi.itana,  to  which  we  have  been  much  indebted  in 
drawing  out  this  article,  particulvly  in  the  topographical  detaila. 
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Bxlenl  and  Boundarkt.'^  This  large  and  eitensire  penUunU  haa  tha 
•ea  of  Japan  on  the  E. ;  the  gnU  of  Peking,  or  the  Kang  B«a  on  the  W. ; 
Mandsliooria  on  the  N. ;  the  Chinese  sea  on  the  S. ;  and  the  province  of 
Lyautong,  now  called  Qoangtong,  and  Fongthyen,  on  the  N.W.  Its  ex- 
tent from  N.  to  S.  ia  about  9  degrees,  or  from  34°  to  almost  43°  N-  tat. ; 
and  ita  breadth  is  from  8"  Iff  to  14°  E.  long,  of  Peking.  Its  length  from 
N.  to  S.  is  therefoni  about  620  BiitiBh  milei ;  and  its  breadth  across  the 
Deck  where  it  forms  the  mainland,  nearly  300,  and  towards  the  sonthem 
extiemity  260  miles,' 

■  The  rMwDt  voysge  ot  captiiiiu  HkU  ( 
much  lev  than  ibsl  li^d  dawn  In  Hit  nuipii 
put  of  whnt  WM  considered  the  westi^rn 
unall  itlandi  orrupyliig  a  space  of  £00  nn 
Uur  navigalor*  having  Unded  on  one  of 

luit  dlKcrnible  rrom 
.  .  Island!  in  y\ew  lying 
round  them  In  thick  clusten,  ai  far  ai  the  eye  could  reach,  but  dilf^red  Id  their  cmu- 
putadon  from  120  (o  170.  When  it  1>  conaidered  ihtt  thn  point  of  view  mi  neither 
very  high  nor  very  cenErlcal,  aome  Idea  mav  be  formed  of  the  multitude  of  detached 
nusieA,  chieliy  granite,  which  compose  this  Immense  archipi^ln^.  It  follows  from  this 
Dtw  discovered  tact  that  12,000  uusre  mllea  Hi  least  muat  now  be  deducted  from  tha 
hitherto  lupposed  area  of  Korea.  Erenmore  than  this  should  be  deducted,  as  Ba»l  b«t, 
DO  the  western  coast,  would  be  situated,  accordlog  to  our  preceding  map,  1£0  miles  iii 
the  interior  of  Korea,  and  the  error  In  longitude  of  that  bay  is  not  less  than  S°  IV 
or  M  much  too  far  W.  But  this  immense  asHmblage  of  islands,  amounting,  it  li 
•uppoaed,  to  upwards  of  1000,  is  a  sort  of  compenaatlan  to  his  Korean  no^eaty,  tor  that 
pw^n  of  his  continental  dominions  which  our  maps  usuallv  gave  him,  and  his  title  of 
'  king  of  ten  thousand  isles,'  U  therefore  aomewhst  appropriate.  These  isles  sre  Bpp». 
rently  all  Inhabited,  and  cultivated  wherever  practicable.  Few  of  them  exceed  S  or  4 
mllei  in  length,  and  the  Intervening  cliauuels  were  from  I  to  4  nuie>  la  bn-ndth.  The 
'-  •--  our  boats  approach  the  shore,  Hed  withlh'-'-' —  -"-"' —   --' 


,  ...  ,  ^  Joainappr 

bid  theniselvei  in  recesses  among  the  rocliB  ;  whilst  the  men.  In  a  body,  but 
-  -       .  [ifieirhanaia. 

a  holding  intercourv  with  barbarians,  they  would  lay  hdd  of  i 


throats.  They  afterwards  became  more  friendly,  brought  tl 
Teredlheraaiurt  oftbeir  humble  fare  ;  then,  as  if  suddenly  r 
were  doing  wrong  la  holding  intercourv  with  barbarians,  they  would  lay  hold  of  soma 
^ihe  Bailors  by  the  shoulders,  and  push  them  sway,  pointing  to  the  ships.  To  the  S. 
of  thoe  is  a  small  volcanic  island  about  5  miles  in  rircumfrretire,  rising  at  once  from 
the  sea  to  an  elevation  of  1,800  fevt  \  on  thU  our  voyagers  could  not  huid  for  the  tre- 
meodoua  surf  which  broke  on  the  shore.  The  sulphureous  smell  was  distinctly  lelt 
■t  the  distwica  of  4  milea  ;  and  this  Island,  therefore,  they  called  •  Sulphur  Island.' 
When  we  reflect  that  the  weatem  eoaat  of  Korea  was  never  vidted  or  even  seen  by 
Europeans,  we  need  not  wtmder  at  our  fomur  igiwraDC*  with  reaped  to  it ;  but  «rc 
_j__  ..  .1...  .r  .1,^  Chineae  respecUug  a  peninsula  so  nigh  their  owb 


eoaat,  and  a  dependency  of  their  empire.  It  was  theTntention  of  that  great  prii: 
emperor  Kanghee,  that  Korea  as  well  as  Mandshooria  should  be  Included  In  I 
and  laborious  survey  of  the  Chinese  empire  made  by  the  Jesuits ;  I 


Jealo<u]i  of  his  Korean  majesty,  and  his  urgent  entreaties  that  no  Christian  mission, 
arte*  should  enter  his  kingdom,  the  emperor  sent  In  place  of  them  s  Tartar  mandarin, 
acoompanled  by  a  Chlnen  doctor  of  the  board  of  mathematlca.  This  mandarin  broufht 
back  a  mu>  of  Korea  which  he  found  in  the  royal  palace.  He  went  as  tar  a*  Uw 
(apital,  and  meuMired  by  a  line  the  road  ID  It  from  Foug-whang-chlng^  the  ft'dOtler 
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Hittorical  Semarks.'}  When  or  hy  vhom  Korea  vras  origiQatly  peopled 
la  unknown ;  but  we  may  presume  that  the  natives  are  of  Tartarian  de- 
scent, mixed  with  Chinese  refugees,  who,  at  different  periods  of  early 
Chinese  history,  successively  colonized  Korea,  and  mingled  with  the  ab- 
original  natives.  All  that  la  known  of  Korean  history  is  from  the  Chinese 
anuals ;  and  from  these  it  would  seem  that  Korea  was  anciently  inhabited 
by  vartons  nomadic  tribes,  who  came  from  what  is  now  called  Mendehooris 
to  the  N.  of  Korea.  Korea  has  been  successively  conquered  by  Japanese, 
Mandshoors,  Mongols,  Chinese,  and  finally  by  the  present  dynasty  which 
fills  the  Chinese  throne.  It  was  twice  conquered  by  the  Japanese,  in  the 
year  200  after  Christ,  and  in  1592  by  the  famed  Taycho  the  secular  em- 
peror of  Japan.  But  his  death  prevented  the  complete  conquest,  and  thd 
Koreans,  assisted  by  the  Chinese,  drove  out  all  die  Japanese  garrisons, 
except  those  of  the  S.E.  part  called  Tsiot-Sijn,  which  the  Japanese  still 
ratuned  in  1693  while  Knmpfer  was  at  Japan.  According  to  some 
modem  accounts  it  is  still  subject  to  that  power ;  but  M.  Kmsenstem 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Japanese  sovereignty  is  confined  to  the  small  island 
of  Tsoo-Tsima;  in  the  strait  of  Korea,  between  it  and  the  island  of  Kiu- 
Siu,  and  which  was  formerly  subject  tn  Korea. 

Namr,  i^'c.J  Korea  is  railed  by  its  inhabitants,  says  Hamel,  Tio-cen- 
koat ;  by  the  MaiulKhours  Solko  and  Solko-Kiiitm,  'the  kingdom  of 
Soiko:'  and  by  the  Chinese  Kaiilee-qiie,  or  '  the  kingdom  of  Kaulee  ;'  and 
in  modem  times  its  official  name  is  C/iaoxt/en, — a  name  derived  from  two 
dynasties  which  once  reigned  in  this  country.  Not  above  one-third  of  its 
meridional  extent  belongs  to  what  is  properly  called  the  peninsula.  On 
the  N.W.  side  it  was  parted  from  Lyantong  by  a  strong  wall  not  much 
inferior  to  that  of  China,  but  some  part  of  it  was  in  a  great  measure  de* 
etroyed  by  the  Mandshoors  in  their  irruptions  into  that  peninsula  which 
WM  one  of  their  first  conquests.  The  rest,  on  the  «I<le  of  Mandshooria, 
was  still  standing  and  almost  entire  till  about  a  century  an<l  a  half  ago, 
since  which  it  has  been  gradually  going  to  ruin.  However,  there  is  no 
getdng  into  Korea,  whether  from  Tartary  or  China,  without  tlie  imperial 
permission. 

Divifitmt.J  Korea  contains  at  present  B  provinces  (for  it  has  been 
differently  divided  at  different  times)  which  contain  in  all  40  kyun  or 
great  cities,  33  ^om  or  cities  of  the  first  rank,  58  c/ioos  or  cities  of  the 
second  rank,  and  70  heen  or  cities  of  the  third  rank,  besides  a  vast  num 
ber  of  fortresses  and  castles  dispersed  in  most  parts  of  die  country,  and 
chiefly  bnilt  on  hills,  all  well  garrisoned  by  a  proportionable  number  oi 
officera  and  soldiers.  Hamel,  in  his  day,  says  that  it  contuned  360  cities 
and  towns  besides  hill  forts.  The  chief  province  is  King-hee,  or  '  province 
of  the  court,'  which  lies  in  the  centre.  E.  of  it  is  the  province  of  Keeaung- 

cit7  oT  Ljmalaag  on  the  side  of  Koraa,  In  W30' SO*  N.  Int.,  nnd  T*  42'  E.,  bfutro- 
nomiial  obKrvutlon.  A*  we  bud  no  opportunity,  tiif>  Ikthcr  K^ls,  ft  Jauit  mii- 
aionary,  snd  one  ofthoK  employed  in  th«  triaiigulatiou  oF  Eheempln,  ofvieivinggLther 
thcHeoHt  or  Interior  of  Korvn,nrhereli7  we  might  accurately  Hi  their  sit UHtioiiB,  ws 
do  Dot  pnleud  that  the  miip  li  tAmpIeu,  but  only  the  btial  that  cuuld  be  got.  The 
whole  ol'  the  northeru  limiti  are  aevurntrly  dtHiied,  as  well  Ha  tfaoH  ou  the  ilde  of 
Lyaulong,  and  the  Kveml  latitudei  tixed  by  olnervation.  But  M  to  (be  peuiniula 
Itaeir,  except  thecsplul,  ntbvw  die  hiu  lieeij  utiatHvCarlly  tiled,  no  obwrvatioiii  whether 
of  latitude  or  lonfitude  nere  made  either  in  Ibe  iuterior  or  on  any  parU  of  the  ooMt*. 
Tbe  above  being  tbe  true  atate  of  favU  respecting  the  geography  of  Korea,  It  nuy  well 
bo  imagined  that  very  Utile  ntlaraelorv  can  be  anid  ou  thia  sutyect,  at  no  Eurupeaui 
kan  ever  been  there  except  Headrlek  Hamel,  cleric  (o  a  Dui«b  ihlp  which  was  cart 
away  In  1663,  oo  the  idaud  of  Quetnten,  about  18  leHue*  5.  of  the  peolnnlft,  and  he, 
with  the  reat  of  the  crew,  detained  Tor  13  year*  in  diaerent  parte  of  the  louutry. 
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gTven,  or  '  BOnrce  of  the  river,'  or  '  the  conntry  of  springH,'  whiiA  was  att- 
ciently  the  country  of  the  Me's.  The  3d,  called  Chao-tien,  lies  to  the 
W.  of  King-hee,  and  was  the  coontry  of  the  ancient  Mahaae.  The  4th,  or 
northern  province,  ie  Ping-an,  or  '  the  pauEc'  The  5th,  or  Swenlo,  a 
the  Bontfaem  province,  and  was  the  country  of  the  Fyen-haoe.  Chutin 
on  Uie  S.W.  side  is  Hm  6th  province.  The  7th,  or  N.E.  province,  is  the 
ancient  country  of  the  Kau-keeoulee ;  and  the  Sth  province  on  the  S.E. 
ride  is  King-thaii,  formerly  the  wat  of  the  Cheeou-hana. 

Mountains.'J  The  only  well-known  physical  feature  of  the  geognp^T 
of  Korea  is  a  high  range  of  mountains  running  from  N.  to  S.,  and  aeem- 
ingly  connected  with  die  Mandshoorian  mountains,  "niis  long  chain  ia 
called  Chim-Tai,  and,  when  it  enters  the  peninsula,  skirts  its  eastern 
aide,  on  the  shore  of  the  Japanese  sea.  Its  medium  altitude  is  estimated 
at  4,t80  French,  or  4,776  English  feat.  The  general  inclination  of  tha 
land  is  to  the  W.  or  to  the  Yellow  sea.  The  coasts  and  adjoining  islands 
ue  eaid  to  be  rocky  anil  difficult  of  access.  On  the  W.  side,  however, 
Basil  bay  is  a  safe  and  extensive  harbour;  and  amongst  the  numberless 
islands  off  the  coast  there  are  bays  and  harbours  in  which  all  the  navies  of 
the  world  mifcht  ride  in  perfect  security. 

Riverii.2  There  are  but  two  rivers  of  note  known  to  Europeans  in  this 
region, — the  Yaloa-Keaung,  and  the  Toomen-Keantig,  as  they  are  called 
by  the  Ghbese,  or  by  the  Mandahoors  Yalao-Oola,  and  Toonun-Oola, 
these  terms  denoting,  in  Mandshoorian  and  Chinese,  '  a  river.'  Theae 
two  streams  originate  in  the  great  snowy  mountain  which  mns  alonget 
the  N.  of  Korea,  and  which  is  called  by  the  Chinese  Chang-pe-than,  and 
by  the  Mandsboors  Jmba-Sfutnggan  Alirt,  '  the  ever  white  mountain,'  and 
Gooliman  Shanggan  Alin, '  the  great  white  monntun-'  These  rivers  mn 
in  opposite  directions,  the  Toomen  to  the  E.  and  the  Yaloo  to  ^e  W.,  the 
former  falling  into  die  Yellow  sea,  and  the  latter  into  the  sea  of  Japan. 
They  are  both  la^e,  deep,  and  rapid  streams.  Of  the  streams  wat^ng  the 
peninsular  part  nre  have  no  account,  though  several  of  them,  as  depicted 
on  the  map  of  Korea,  must  be  considerable. 

Clintale.']  In  the  nonhem  or  continental  part  the  cold  is  long  and 
aevere,  though  it  lies  in  the  latitude  of  Italy.  The  snow  falls  here  in  such 
quantities  as  oflen  renders  it  necessary  for  the  inhabitants  to  dig  passages  un- 
der it,  in  order  to  go  From  one  house  to  another,  and  such  as  travel  over  the 
snow  wear  boards  under  their  ehoes  to  prevent  them  from  sinking.  Even 
in  the  peninsub  itself,  the  frost,  says  Hamel,  is  so  severe  by  the  end  of 
November  at  King-kee-tao  the  capital — where  he  resided  as  a  prisoner — in 
37°  38'  N.  lat.,  that  the  river  was  frozen  across,  and  300  loaded  horaea 
passed  over  it.  This  excessivecold  ia  attempted  to  be  accounted  for  by  die 
mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  great  Mand- 
shoorian range,  which  forms  its  northern  frontier.  It  is,  however,  a  &ct,  that 
the  cold  increases  progressively  towarda  the  East  in  the  Asiatic  conuneot. 

Prodaclioiu,'^  Of  minerals,  Korea  is  said  to  possess  gold,  silver,  lead, 
iron,  topazes,  and  rock-salt.  The  mountains  in  the  north  are  covered 
with  vast  forests  ;  and  the  soil  of  the  peninsnia  ia  said  to  be  fertile  and 
well  cnliirated,  and  to  produce  abundance  of  wheat  and  rice,  with  fruita 
of  all  sorts,  and  two  annual  harvests.  But  this  is  only  predicable  of  (he 
Bouthem  provinces;  for  in  the  continental  part  the  soil  is  barren,  woody, 
and  mountainous,  full  of  wild  animals,  and  but  thinly  inhabited.  There 
no  other  grain  but  barley  is  produced,  which  is  made  into  a  coarae  bread  by 
tha  inhabitants.     Yet  we  are  told  by  the  missionaries,  that  the  Koreans, 
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Kk«  their  Chinese  neighboara,  cultiratn  the  hille  to  the  very  top,  and  cut 
diem  into  termces.  Id  the  •onthern  parts,  besides  abundance  of  every 
•pedes  oS  agricnltai«l  and  horticnltnral  produce,  tai^e  breeds  of  great  and 
•mall  cattle  are  reared.  Domettic  fotrla,  wild  fowl,  and  every  apeciea 
of  game,  abomod,— «•  sable*  io  the  Dortbem  parts,  martins,  beavers,  de«r, 
wild  boars  and  beara.  Reptile*  arc  alto  said  to  abound  in  the  south ;  and 
in  the  livers  that  daogerons  amphibions  reptile,  the  kaiTnan,  is  frequent, — ■ 
some  of  them,  sccoHbg  to  Hamel,  from  30  to  40  feet  in  length.  The 
[JteaaaBt  is  a  native  of  the  peninsula  of  Korea ;  and  the  inhabitants  have  a 
■pedes  of  small  riding  ponies,  not  above  three  feet  high.  The  northern 
provincee  of  Korea  produce  that  far  but  over-famed  root,  the  Jinseng. 
Silk,  flax,  cotton,  and  other  commodities  of  that  kind,  are  produced  in  the 
peninsula.  As  tbey  are  ignorant  of  ulk>weaving,  the  wool  is  exported  to 
China  and  Japan.  According  to  one  Chmese  statistical  accauat,  tea  is  pro- 
duced, bat  such  a  hct  is  not  mentioned  in  other  Chinese  acconats.  It  may 
be  produced  in  the  southern  part,  bat  in  the  central  and  continental  pro- 
vinces the  climate  is  certainly  too  cold  to  admit  of  its  growth  ;  and  Ha- 
mel, who  was  BO  long  there,  is  entirely  silent  upoa  this  point,  yet  he  could 
hardly  have  hiled  of  knowing  or  hearing  of  it  if  such  was  the  fact,  and  tea 
ia  not  prodoced  in  China  farther  N.  than  37°  48',  in  the  province  of  Slian- 
tong.  The  oxen  in  Korea  are  used  for  plooghing,  and  the  horses  for  carriage. 
Manujaclures  and  Commerce.'}  Of  these  almost  nothing  is  known. 
lite  natives  are  smd  to  make  a  very  white  and  strong  paper  from  cotton. 
Tbey  also  make  fans,  and  painted  paper  for  ornamenting  rooms,  and 
rery  fine  linen.  They  carry  mi  a  small  commerce  with  China  and  Japan. 
Miscdlaneous  Remarkt.^  The  Koreans  are  represented  as  a  stout, 
well-made  people,  of  agreeable  aspect  and  polished  manners, — and  in  reli- 
gion, manners,  and  customs,  bearing  a  great  similarity  to  the  Chinese,  with 
whom,  from  time  immemorial,  they  have  been  politiodly  connected.  Like 
them,  the  Korean  government  is  extremely  j^ons  of  all  foreigners,  and 
will  not  allow  them  to  have  any  intercourse  with  the  natives.  Even  the 
Chinese  envoys,  who  are  sent  to  Korea,  are  kept  under  strict  surveillance. 
This  extreme  candon  respecting  foreigners  was  exercised  towards  onr  na- 
vigators, captains  Hall  and  Maxwell.  With  every  diaposition  to  be  kind 
and  friendly  to  them,  tbey  were  obviously  under  the  influence  of  terror, 
leal,  by  permitting  any  communication  with  the  people  on  shore,  their 
heads  shonld  be  endaogered.  Their  towns  are  much  like  those  of  the 
Chinese;  but  the  hooses  are  prindpally  built  of  mud,  without  art,  and  des- 
titute of  convenience,  and  in  some  places  are  raised  on  stakes.  The  houses 
of  the  nobility  have  more  external  show,  and  are  surronnded  with  eiten- 
aive  gardens.  It  appears,  from  Hamel,  that  the  noble*  exercise  in  their 
respective  districts  a  very  oppressive  feudal  power,  allowing  no  hooses  but 
their  own  to  be  roofed  with  tiles,  the  people  being  obliged  to  live  under 
thatched  roois.  The  Korean  government  has  always  been  monarchical  and 
deqtolic,  and  the  monarch  is  the  sole  hereditary  landed  proprietor,  as  all 
the  lands  hold  of  the  crown,  and  there  is  no  snch  thing  as  a  landed  aristo- 
cracy or  hereditary  nobility.  At  the  demise  of  the  posseaaor,  they  revert  to 
the  crown.  The  nobles  are,  of  course,  entirely  dependent  on  tbe  king  for  their 
landsand  places,  llie  royal  revenue  is  one-tenth  of  the  agricultural  produce, 
and  some  duties  levied  on  imports  and  exports.  All  the  inhatHtants  are 
bound  to  work  three  months  for  the  sovereign  on  the  royal  domains,  which 
are  very  large ;  and  once  in  seven  year*  all  the  free  umi  able  to  bw  anna 
are  sent  from  every  province  (o  do  duty  U  the  conrt  fior  two  mouth*,  ac- 


cording  to  Hamel.  ThoDgli  the  Korewi  king  ii  onljr  one  of  tbe  nnmennn 
TaMols  of  tbe  ChineM  empire,  yet  in  hn  own  dominionii  he  hu  a  apleadid 
and  nninennu  court,  and  a  well-liimiBbed  harem ;  aud  the  Chinese  court 
never  intenneddlet  with  his  internal  adminiiCration,  provided  he  be  pnoe- 
tnal  in  paying  his  annnal  tribnte  by  hia  ambaBaador,  and  doiog  hom^e,  by 
performing  the  nine  prostnttionB  and  knockings  of  ^e  head  before  the 
celestial  preeence.  Whenever  the  monarch  dies,  two  grandees  are  aent 
from  Peking  to  confer  upon  his  incceisor  the  title  of  Qui-vang,  or  king, 
who  receives  the  inve«titnre  kneeling,  and  makes  the  specified  preeenia, 
beeides  8000  taels  in  money.  The  Korean  crown  does  not  descend  by 
right  of  primogeniture — for  each  a  right  is  not  known  in  Asiatic  monar- 
chies— but  to  such  of  hia  sons  as  the  king  may  think  fit  to  appoint  as  hdr 
apparent ;  and  the  nomination  li  confirmed  by  the  court  of  Peking.  When 
the  emperor  sends  an  embaaay  to  Korea,  the  king  is  obliged  to  go  in  per- 
son with  all  his  guards  to  receive  him,  at  a  distance  from  his  coital ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  those  of  the  KtMvan  prince  to  the  celestial  court 
are  scarce  received  with  any  ceremony,  and  are  even  obliged  to  give 
precedence  to  a  mandarin  of  the  fiiet  rank. 

Tliere  are  two  languages  in  Korea,  the  Chinese  or  foreign,  and  tbe 
Korean  or  vernacular.  Tbe  former  is  confined  to  the  literati,  who,  aa  in 
China,  form  a  distinct  order  in  the  state,  and  are  distinguished  by  two  fea- 
thers  stuck  in  their  caps.  They  undergo  many  examinations,  as  in  China, 
but  their  learning  seems  confined  to  the  philosophy  of  Confncius,  The 
vernacular  language  is  wholly  different,  and,  like  that  of  the  Mandshoort, 
has  a  peculiar  alphabet,  which  was  probably  introduced  at  an  early  period 
by  the  priests  of  Bnddba  or  Fo.  They  write  with  pencils  made  of  wolfs  hair, 
and  print  their  books  with  wooden  blocks.  The  Korean  language  is  too  lit- 
tle known  to  enable  na  to  say  any  thing  satisfiBctory  about  it.  It  cootaina 
some  Chinese  and  Mandshoorian  words,  as  might  be  expected  ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  it  belongs  to  neither,  and  is  accordingly  ranked  by  Klap- 
rodi,  in  hb  polyglot  table  of  Asia,  as  a  distinct  language  of  itself,  the 
cultivation  and  elucidation  of  which  is  left  for  some  future  traveller,  triio 
may  have  the  good  fortune  to  explore  this  all  but  unknown  region. 
Whatev«'  of  learning  exists  in  Korea  is  of  Chinese  origin,  and  is  confined 
to  the  few  who  have  embraced  the  system  of  Confucius.  Buddhism  is 
the  prevailing  idolatrous  system  of  doctrine  and  worship  in  Korea ;  and 
the  bonxes  are  Dnmerons  over  all  the  country,  and  have  many  temples  and 
monasteries,  mostiy  upon  the  sides  of  htlls,  and  some  of  them  contain- 
ing from  400  to  600  monks.  Many  of  them,  like  the  Tibetian  lamas,  have 
their  heads  sliaved,  abstain  from  animal  food,  and  avoid  the  sight  of  women. 

The  army  is  nnmerons,  but  would  not  be  formidable  to  Europeans,  and 
is  fiirnisbed  with  bad  muskets.  Their  ships  of  war  are  superior  to  those 
of  China,  and  seemingly  imitations  of  the  Portuguese  galleys ;  they  are 
mounted  with  small  camions,  and  furnished  with  fire-pots. 

PoputalioH,2  "^^  number  of  inhabitants  is  unknown,  tad  whether 
tbe  population  is  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  tbe  country,  we  have  no 
means  of  determining.  We  are  told  by  the  Chinese  historians,  that  in  the 
reign  of  Kantsong,  of  die  Tang  dynasty,  who  conquered  Korea  in  the 
middle  of  the  8th  century,  it  then  contuned  170  priocipal  cities,  and 
690,000  fomilies.  This,  supposing  fire  to  a  family,  would  make  •  total 
of  more  than  3,000,000,  which  is  but  a  small  number  for  a  r^ion 
whose  inrface  is  equal  to  one-half  that  of  Asia  Minor. 
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This  raat  r^on  contaim  apwurds  of  4,000,000  of  British  iiqnare  milei ; 
and  is  composed  of  two  dUtinct,  but  very  aneqoal  (linsioiu :  Central 
Asia,  and  Maadthoorla,  or  Eastern  Chinete  Tartar^.  Having  just 
fioiahed  oar  deacriptioD  of  Korea,  order  requires  that,  in  dwcribing 
Chineae  Tartary,  we  commenco  with  Mandshooria,  which  lies  to  the 
N.  and  N.W.  of  Korea. 

I.  MANDSHOORIA,  OB  EASTERN  TARTARY. 

The  former  of  the  above  appellation!  b  derived  from  the  Mandahoore, 
its  inhabitants,  sad  the  latter  from  its  relative  eitnauon  in  respect  of 
Mongolia.  This  extensive  r^on  is  boonded  by  Mongolia  on  the  W^ 
and  Russian  Daonria  on  the  N.W.;  by  tbe  Eastern  ocean  on  ^e  E.;  by 
Eastern  Siberia  on  tbe  N.;  and  by  the  se«  of  Japan,  the  kingdom  of  Ko- 
rea, and  the  gulf  of  Lyan<tong,  or  <  tbe  Yellow  aea,'  on  the  S.  It  ex- 
tends from  the  118^  deg.  to  tbe  142d  d^.  of  long.;  and  from  the 
aonthem  point  of  Lyan-tong,  in  40°  N.  Int.  to  55°  N.  Ut.  Its  greatest 
extent  from  W,  to  E.  therefore  is  i^nt  1100  British  miles ;  and  its 
greatest  breadth  900  geographical  or  1045  British  miles ;  but  its  gene- 
ral breadth  is  from  12  to  13  degrees,  or  from  800  to  870  British  miles. 
'£l>e  superficial  area  is  above  800,000  British  square  miles. 

Diviiioni.^  Mandshooria,  according  to  Du  Halde,  is  divided  into 
three  governments  :  Shin-i/ang,  or  Mookden,  IRrin-oola,  and  Tiilticar. 
Tbe  first  comprehends  the  S.W.  part,  or  the  ancient  Lyau-tong, — the 
second  the  S.E. — and  the  third  tbe  N.W.  part  of  Mandshooria  Proper.  Of 
these  divisions,  that  of  Shiu-yang  is  the  smallest  but  best  peopled,  and 
nighest  China;  the  second  is  the  moet  extensive  and  tbe  most  remote.  By 
others  it  is  divided  into  the  two  fo"*  or  snb^vemmenla  of  Shin-yang, 
or  Foiigl-hi/en,  on  the  Yellow  sea,  and  Maudt&aria  Prober  on  tbe  Amoor 
and  sea  of  J^an. 


CHAP,  t— PUYSICAI.  FEATURES— CLIMATE— PRODDCTIONS. 
This  region  being  very  imperfectly  known,  and  never  riaited  but  by  the 
Jeanita  employed  by  Kannghee  to  make  a  map  of  it,  very  little  can  be 
said  respecting  its  external  aspect.  As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  map, 
its  appearance  is  much  diversified  with  mountains,  hills,  plaina,  and  forests, 
and  altogether  difierent  from  Mongolia,  being  exceedingly  well  watered, 
and  free  from  those  sandy  deserts  which  occupy  so  large  a  space  in  Cen- 
tral Asia.     In  the  eastern  part  of  Lyan-tong,  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
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Korea,  the  country  is  represented  as  fall  of  boga  «ad  marBhes ;  and  toward* 
the  N.E.  of  the  piorince  of  Kiria-oolaj  it  is  ovemin  with  extensive  and 
impenetrable  forests,  which  increase  in  nsguitude  and  density  the  nearer 
they  approach  the  sea:  so  much  ao  indeed,  diat,  unless  on  the  immediate 
banks  of  the  Amoor,  which  is  thickly  planted  with  Tartar  villages,  the 
whole  country  seems  one  continnons  and  uninhabited  foreat.  After  pass- 
ing throngh  Uie»e  immense  forests,  fine  green  valleys  occnr,  which  are  wa- 
tered by  bttandfn)  and  transparent  riToleta,  whose  banka  are  enamelled  with 
^e  flowers  common  in  Europe.' 

Motmtains.2  Mandshooria  Proper  is  bounded  on  the  W^  N^  and  S-, 
by  great  mountain-ranges,  which  sepaiate  it  from  Mongolia,  Lyau-tong, 
Rusua,  and  Korea.  The  chain  which  bounds  it  on  the  W.  is  called  tha 
Siolii  mountains.  These  may  be  denominated  the  eastern  buttress  of  Cen- 
tral Asia.  This  range  strikes  off  to  the  S.  from  the  yaSlanJioi,  or  '  Apple 
monntains,'  and  rum  towards  China,  crossing  the  rivers  Schilka  and  Ar- 
goon  in  its  progress,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  wall  of  Chin*.  Thia 
lateral  chain  is  more  than  1000  British  miles  in  length,  and  of  great  ele- 
vation. The  central  ridge  is  generally  called  Mount  Peeho  by  the  Cbineae, 
and  Hamar  Tabahan  by  the  Mandshoors.  It  divide*  the  waters  of 
Mandshooria,  Pechilee,  and  Lyau-tong,  from  those  of  Mongolia,  which  de- 
scend to  the  Argoon.  The  elevation  of  Mount  Pecbo  is  estimated  by  father 
Verhiest  at  16,000  feet  above  the  sea;  and  by  another  estimate,  given  by 
lather  Gerhillon,  at  9  Chinese  lys,  or  17,820  feet  ^love  the  level  of  Pe- 
chilee. The  ascent  cost  Verhiest  six  days'  journey,  as  he  tells  us ;  and  ita 
summit  ia  covered  with  perpetual  ice  and  enow.  Gerbillon,  who  travelled 
alongst  its  foot  in  October,  saw  ice  an  inch  thick  in  three  small  ponds,  be- 
tween two  of  the  lowest  eminences  in  its  vicinity,  and  in  the  brooks  tlwt 
descended  firora  the  ridge.  Tha  descent  is  much  greater  on  tbe  side  to- 
wards Mandshooria  than  on  that  towards  Mongolia. 

The  southern  range  is  a  south  eastern  prolongation  of  the  Sioiki  moun- 
tains, and  runs  E.  along  the  frontina  of  Lyau-tong,  and  Korea,  and 
thence  N.E.  towards  the  sea  of  Tartary.  In  other  words,  it  fonns  the 
southern  bonier  of  the  basin  of  the  Amoor.  To  the  N.  of  Shin-yang,  or 
Mookden,  it  is  called  Kinthan  by  tbe  Chinese,  or  '  the  Golden  mountain  i' 
and  to  the  N.  of  Korea  its  principal  summit  is  called  Amba  Shanggan 
Alin,  or  'the  ever  white  mountun;'  Gooliman  Shanggan  Alin  by  the 
Mandshoors,  or  '  the  great  whiu  mountain ;'  and  Skan-pe-Skaa  by  the 
Chinese,  from  the  perpetual  snow  which  invests  its  side*  and  summit.  It 
ia  the  highest  mountain  in  all  Mandshooria,  and  is  visible  to  a  vast  dia- 
tance.    The  lower  part  is  covered  widi  wotid.'     The  Chinese  say  that  thia 

>  Thcanpcror  Klcnlui^,  in  Us  Ehgt  lU  Moelcdm,t,fotia  in  praise  oTthe  countr*  of 
hh  SDCcnon,  dacribsait  M  Kcouutr;  of  10,000^,  having  amcccHion  of  bill*  and  vi. 
leyi,  parched  laodi,  and  othen  mli-watcred,  mqeMlc  river*,  impetuoiu  torrent^  grace- 
ful ■CTjentiDe  itnamg,  ainilini  plains,  and  foraus  impenetrable  to  the  aoUr  rsyi.  tlul 
these  nneeplthali  give  lU  Ter;  little  rnl  koewladge  ol'the  counti;. 

■  In  ieT7,  a  penon,  named  Oamoona,  wai  deapatehed  flnim  Peking  b;  the  tm-fovr 
Khuijbee  ta  ruil  It,  and  briUjg  hack  an  scoount  of  it,  sud  al»  to  offer  an  animal  lacri- 
Su  to  the  proieciliig  ipirits  of  the  mountain.  Altera  laborioui  journey ,  he  nutea,  he 
■t  leogth  arrived  near  Its  base,  but  feond  It  covered  with  doudi  and  mial,  »  *a  to  bo 
invieible.      Il<  tbtu  invoked  Ibe  genii  of  the  mountain,  and  hmvcc  was  bii  prayer  bo- 

Eun,  wlien  the  migl  disappeared,  and  the  mounuin  appeared  in  all  iU  glory,  and  hs  bo. 
dd  the  path  which  led  up  to  It.  The  aseenl,  at  flnt  iMj,  gmduJly  became  very 
dimeult.  Ihcf  walked  ooiuiautljr  upon  anow  covered  with  a  eriut  of  ice,  which  a»- 
puenilf  had  Lun  from  year  to  year  without  melting.  When  Ibcy  attained  the  imnmrt, 
thejr  discovered  a  platform  surrounded  by  five  very  high  plnnaclca,  between  which  wu 
a  lake  of  water  about  40  \j  !■  iinmmttnott.    I'be  aummlt*  of  four  of  Ibese  pluudea 
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moantaio  gives  birtb  to  fonr  livon  i  tbe  Songora  to  the  N.,  the  Yaloo  to 
the  E^  the  Se-hoo-oola  to  tbe  S^  auil  the  Toomen-oola  to  the  W.  Bnt  that 
this  IB  »  miat^e,  u  riaibia  on  a  bare  inspection  of  the  map,  where,  though 
it  be  trae  that  the  Soonggaree  doea  origioate  on  ita  Dorthem  ude,  the  otbera 
tDerely  isane  from  the  range  ia  which  this  mountaia  ia  Bitnatad,  not  from 
it  itaelf. 

Tbe  third  range  is  the  Yablonnoi,  which  is  jnst  a  N.E.  prolongation  of 
the  Great  Altaian  chain,  from  the  S.W.  of  the  Bajbal-noor,  and  which 
separates  the  baain  of  tbe  Anioor  from  that  of  the  Lena.  From  thia  lange, 
several  lateral  rangea  are  detached  S.W.  to  the  Amoor,  as  the  StnJcan 
Alin,  and  othera  ;  bnt  nothing  is  known  of  their  nature,  elevation,  and 
extent.  A  lateral  cliaia  from  the  aouthem  range  separates  Korea  on  the 
N.W.  from  T.yau-long,  called  Fong-whan-Shaiig,  or  *  the  monntaine  of 
FoDg-whang.'  It  ia  of  great  elevation,  as  the  Chinese  aathora,  in  their 
hyperbolical  atyle,  tell  ae,  that  in  tbe  expedition  against  the  Japanese  in 
Kon*,  their  horaea  sweated  blood  in  croasing  that  chain,  which  forms  the 
N.W.  bonndary  of  tbe  basin  of  the  Toomen-oola,  or  '  green  river-' — In  the 
western  part  of  Lyan-tong  is  a  great  moon  tun-ridge,  called  Eeaungpee, 
one  end  of  which  lies  close  to  the  commencement  of  tbe  great  wall,  and 
which  extenda  itaelf  qnite  into  Mongolia.  It  ia  of  great  elevation,  and 
has  a  lake  60  ly  in  circuit,  and  of  prodigious  depth,  upon  it. 

Rivers.']  A  region  so  environed  with  monatuns  cannot  fait  to  have 
many  rivers.  Theae  do  cot  flowon  an  elevated  plain,  and  lose  themselves 
.  in  aiutds,  or  inland  lakes,  as  thoae  of  Mongolia,  hot  flow  into  the  sea,  or 
into  the  AmooT,  which  ia  the  great  tunnel  which  conveya  them  to  the 
Eastern  ocean.  Besides  the  Amoor,  the  chief  rivers  aro  the  Soonggaree, 
Nonitee,  Oosooree,  Swe^ond,  Toomen,  Yaloo,  Lyai,  and  othera,  too  nn- 
merona  even  to  mention,  much  less  to  deecribe. 

The  AmaoT.'\  Tbe  Amoor  naea  in  Mongolia  in  N.  lat.  48°  52',  and  8 
d^,  W.  of  the  meridian  of  Peking ;  or  in  108°  27'  E-  of  Greenwich  ob- 
•ervatory,  in  Mount  Kentey  or  Kinhau,  called  Kinggan  Aleen  by  Klaproth. 
It  is  there  called  the  Onon.  After  a  course  of  more  than  200  British 
■ailes  E.  and  N.R,  it  enters  Russian  Daonria,  where,  after  running  in  the 
BBme  direction,  and  rec^ving  a  multitude  of  mountwn-atreamB  from  the 
N.W.  side  of  the  Kinhan,  it  receives  the  Ingoda,  a  stream  nearly  equal  to 
itaelf,  and  originating  330  miles  to  the  S.W.,  from  the  N.E.  side  of  the 
■nowy  range  of  Soohonda,  which  gives  birth  on  its  N.W.  side  to  the  Shikm, 
a  tributary  of  the  Selenga,  and  on  its  S.W.  aide  to  a  nnmber  of  torrents 
descending  to  the  Onon.  The  confluent  stream  runs  N.E.  to  Nerchin- 
dcy,  tbe  capital  of  Russian  Daonria,  in  51*  49'  N.  lat.,  and  0*  45'  E.  of 
the  meridian  of  Peking.  Here  it  eqnals  the  Rhine  in  size,  being  660 
yards  wide,  and  very  deep.  Running  still  N.E.,  after  a  further  course  of 
170  miles,  it  receives,  in  52°  40*  N.  lat.,  and  4°  E.  of  Peking,  trom  the 
S.W.,  the  powerful  stream  of  tlie  Argoon,  which  forms  the  Russian  boun- 
dary to  the  S.  of  the  Amoor,  as  far  up  as  the  Kulon-noor.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  Ai^oon  may  justly  he  denomioated  the  twin-sister  of  the 
Amoor,  being  ita  great  southern  branch,  rising  under  the  name  of  the  Ker' 
Ion,  on  the  S.  side  of  mount  Kentey,  7*  30'  W.  of  Peking,  and  48°  55/ 

dMlIncd  SD  much,  that  thij  •Kined  in-  tbe  ut  of  hlUng ;  the  flflh  or  wathera  pinnute 
WB>  alialght  uid  lower  than  the  othen,  and  lu,  bMe  BMumed  the  appeusooe  of  ■/>!<. 
Frtnn  Knral  porta  of  tbe  moimtsln,  ■pringi  and  rivuleti  -wtn  leen  giuhlng  forth, 
flowing  to  the  left  to  Ih*  Si>ODgfU«e-oolil,  and  to  the  Gnat  and  Llttla  Neien  on  (he 
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N.  lat.  40  mile*  to  tb*  S.E.  of  iIm  Onon  Sakin,  or  ■  Mwrce  af  tbe  Ooon.' 
After  mniiiDK  in  k  diract  coune  500  BritUi  uiIm,  (ud  mora  thmn  600  by 
th<9  winding*,)  and  wster'iog  the  richest  putntva  in  Mongolia,  it  enters  tha 
lake  of  Kolon,  and  paniog  through  it,  anbsaqnently  recelTea  tbe  name  of 
tbe  Argoon,  and  jobs  tbe  Amow  after  a  fnrtbw  oodiw  of  300  mile*,  and 
roc^Tiog  a  host  of  minor  Htreanu  from  the  great  range  of  Sioiki,  particn- 
larlf  the  Kalka,  which  girea  nune  to  tbe  Kalkaa,  a  powerfnl  Mongo- 
liui  ttibe.  Tbirtf  miles  baloir  thia  confloence,  the  united  stream  tvceiTe* 
on  (he  N.  side  the  Ajighe  JSxrbechi,  or  Gorbitca,  from  the  Yahlonnoi 
mounlainsi  a  rirer  which  forms  on  that  side  ^e  Koiiian  boundary.  After 
a  further  conne  of  80  British  miles  almost  tine  E^  in  53°  N.  lat.,  it  ohangea 
its  line  of  direction,  running  thence  630  British  miles  S.E.  as  far  w  48* 
N.  lab,  where  it  receives  the  great  river  Sooaggarte  from  the  $.Wq  a  deep 
and  navigable  stream.  Tbance  it  changes  its  course  again  to  the  N^, 
receiving  tbe  Ootooree  from  tbe  S.,  after  a  courae  of  320  Bridsh  miles,  a 
large  and  transparent  strsam,  and  tbe  Halu  Hala  hosa  tbe  Hinkaa  Alia, 
a  stream  of  equal  size,  with  a  multitude  of  minor  streams  on  eiihw  side. 
Fifteen  miles  ^rave  tbe  citjr  of  SagbaliiV'Oola  Hotun,  in  N.  lat.  50°  and 
E.  long.  128°,  it  reoeivas  the  large  stream  of  the  Chikiri,  called  Zia  by 
the  Russians,  which  rises  in  55°  N.  lat.  in  tbe  Yablounoi  range,  which  se- 
parates the  basin  of  the  Amoor  from  that  of  the  Lena.  This  stream  re- 
ceives a  multitude  of  othen,  both  from  tbe  Yablonooi  and  tbe  Hinkan 
Alin,  particularly  the  TsUimpri,  and  has  a  S.W.  course  of  more  than  400 
British  miles.  It  is  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  broad  at  its  conflnenoa 
wiUi  the  Amoor,  and  »o  rapid,  that  it  requirea  more  than  two  months  to 
ascend  it,  though  it  may  be  descended  iu  15  daye  in  a  boat.  Tbe  Amoor, 
after  receiving  a  multitude  of  odier  atraains,  finally  eiitaia  a  large  gulf 
formed  by  its  mouth,  in  53°  N.  lat.  and  143'  E«  loogn  opposite  Hie  N.W. 
end  of  the  island  of  Tchoka  or  Sagulian,  by  a  channel  3  lesgnes  wide, 
Vid  very  deep  and  rapid.  The  leqgtb  of  its  conne,  including  linmwitioB, 
is  estimated  at  2260  miles,  and  ita  average  diachaige  of  water  per  second 
at  298,800  cubical  feet.  Its  basin  contwu  a  snrfaca  of  900,000  Bntiafa 
square  miles,  and  the  rtvK  is  navigable  «■  tar  up  aa  Narchiiisky,  a  distauoe 
of  1500  3ritith  miles,  for  vessels  of  large  burden.  Ita  mouth  is  concealed 
by  a  vast  number  of   aquatic  plants,  bat  thf  ^annel,  deep  and  Btill, 

[iresants  no  impedimeiits  to  navigatioD)  having  neither  rock*  nor  sbal- 
ows,  and  its  banks  are  lined  with  magoificeut  foresla.*— rThe  Snifaad 
Pira  falls  into  the  sea  of  Japan,  ^d  is  a  cooaiderable  streamf^Ttw  T«a- 
mm  and  Yaha  have  been  naUced  in  our  account  of  Korea-^Tba  Lyau 
is  a  large  stream,  ori^natmg  in  the  Siglki  rasge,  in  43°  N.  lat.  wd  0"  id' 
E.  of  Peking.,  under  tbe  name  of  Sira  Mooren.  Aher  ranning  "J"  £.,  it 
turns  to  the  S.W~  and  enteriqg  Lyan-toog,  where  it  obtaiiu  the  name  of 
Lyan,  it  nuu  quite  through  that  pravipce,  and  then  falls  into  tbe  Yellow 
aea  after  a  comparative  cootse  gf  500  miles.  It  yt  not,  strictly  speakiog,  a 
Mandshoorian  river;  but  as  ilw  province  of  Lyaq-tong  has,  ainoe  th»  eon- 
quest  of  China)  been  incorporated  into  tbe  government  of  MandsbocHia^ 
tbe  Lyau  is  now  politically  a  Mamtshaorian  stream. 

Climite,^  Though  this  extensive  region  is  tbe  eastern  declivity  of  tbe 
great  upland  plateau  of  Mongolia,  and  conseqaently  on  a  much  lower  level 

■  Thti  rlTO'  b  called  Oiwa  and  SMlka  In  tbe  early  part  of  lla  cooru.  Bj  the  Riu. 
■lana  II  ta  called  ihe  ^munr  aAar  iMjuncllaa  with  (he  ArnHio,  and  Schi&i  after  ita 
iDDCttoD  with  tlig  logod*.  Bj  Ihe  TMwooslaiu  and  Mandthoon  It  li  called  Safhaiitit 
(Us,  ■  the  Uaak  rivtr  i'  and  by  the  CUbeae  adang  Kcaung,  •  the  dn«oa  ri)w,' 
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thui  the  fonner,  yet  tbe  climate  i*  remariably  aerere.  Tbe  tnm  and 
plants  of  temperate  climates  begin  agwn  to  ^»pear,  and  to  winta  tbe  eye 
of  tbe  wesiy  traveller  wbo  bas  traversed  tbe  elevated  treeless  wastes  of 
tbe  CMitral  plateau.  Yet  tbe  bigb  elevation  of  tbe  mountains,  which  on 
throe  sides  envirou  Mandsbooria,  and  of  the  transvaTse  range  of  the  Hin- 
kan  to  tbe  Ni  of  tbe  Amoor,  together  with  the  immense  forests  which 
cover  the  oonntjv,  connt«t«ct  the  inflnenca  of  tbe  lolar  nya,  Thon^ 
imder  the  same  latitude  with  Franca  and  Italy,  yet  the  vast  aontbern 
inoantaiDS  between  Korea  and  the  river  Amoor  have  very  long  and  rigor- 
ous wintsre,  >■  they  v«  covered  with  glacien.  A  still  greater  mass  of 
anowy  mountains  forms  the  nonfaem  border  of  its  basin,  and  tbe  sea  which 
ancircles  its  eastern  coast  is  covered  with  perpetual  fogs.  Another  cause 
of  tbe  severity  of  the  climate  may  perhaps  be  owing  to  the  want  of  iaba- 
bitants  and  caltivatton  to  clear  the  ground  of  those  immense  primeval 
forests  which  cover  its  surface,  so  that  the  soil  is  never  heated  by  solar 
inBuence.  On  tbe  whole  of  the  eaatem  coast  there  is  frost  end  mow  in 
tbe  middle  of  September.*  It  must  also  be  remarked,  that  immediately  to 
tbe  £.  of  China  and  gulf  of  Lyau-tong,  the  Asiatic  continent  gradtwlly 
contracts  in  breadth  to  Behring'a  straits.  There  is  no  mass  of  heated  land 
to  tbe  S.  to  communicate  to  it  a  part  of  its  caloric,  and  react  upon  the 
late  mass  of  air,  and  by  dilaung  it,  force  it  towards  tbe  N.,  and  thus 
e  tbe  cold,  if  we  consider  the  mountains  that  encircle  it,  tbe  im- 
e  forests  that  overapresd  it,  and  tbe  cold  fogs  that  for  ever  envelope 
its  coasts, — and  likewise,  that,  from  whatever  (juarter  tbe  wind  may  blow, 
it  must  Decessarily  be  sharp  and  piercing,  or  cold  and  hnmidy— we  need  not 
wonder,  from  the  physical  circumstances  joat  ennmerated,  that  tbe  tem- 
perature of  this  extensive  region  should  be  ao  much  below  the  standard 
even  of  Scotland,  and  so  much  like  that  of  Lower  Canada.  Tlie  Jesuit 
missionaries  being  at  Tondon  Kajan,  the  first  village  of  tbe  Ketching 
TsrtaiB  on  the  Amow,  in  H.  lat.  49°  24/,  on  the  8th  of  September,  were 
compelled  to  put  on  clothes  lined  with  sbeep  skins.  They  were  a&aid  also 
that  the  river,  though  so  deep  and  wide,  would  be  frozen  over,  as  indeed 
it  was  every  morning  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  ahore. 

Soii  and  Productiont.'^  In  such  an  extensive  r^on  there  most  neces- 
sarily be  a  great  diveruty  of  soil  and  produce.  Ine  province  of  Lyau- 
tong,  or  government  of  Mookdin,  is  well-cultivatad,  and  tbe  soil  good, 
prtfdncing  abundance  of  wheat,  millet,  and  cotton.  A  great  extent  of 
pasture  lands  in  this  province  renden  it  of  much  utility  to  Chiua,  when 
these  a»  scarce,  as  a  vast  number  of  sheep,  cows,  and  oxen,  are  then 
gr«zed,  which  animals  are  by  no  means  abundant  in  China.  Wheat,  we  aro 
told  by  tbe  bmperor  Kien-long,  in  his  thgt  already  noticed,  here  produces 
100  fold.  Southernwood  and  mngwon  wontd  cover  all  the  fields ;  but, 
from  the  general  cnliivation,  are  found  only  in  the  deserts.  Amongst  the 
trees  of  tins  country,  Kien-tong  mentions  the  pine,  tbe  cypress,  the  acacia, 
tbe  willow,  the  apricot,  the  peach,  and  tbe  mulberry.  In  the  viciiuty  of 
Ningoola,  in  tbe  government  of  Kirin  Oola,  oats  are  so  sbundant,  that 
they  are  givan  to  horses,  as  in  our  country,  instead  of  black  bewu,  com- 
mon to  all  the  northern  provinces  of  China.  Abimdance  of  s  species  of 
laillet,  called  maytmi  by  the  Chinese,  is  raised.  Wheat  and  rice  are 
Marce ;  and  father  R^;is  is  astonished,  that  in  districts  situated  in  43* 
44/  and  43°  of  latitude— the  latitudes  of  the  south  of  France — the  pro- 
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dnctioDB  of  the  mhI  should  be  ho  scHnty  and  limited  in  kind,  u  to  be  be- 
hind the  northern  prorincea  of  Fiance.  He  imputea  its  barrennefs  to  the 
nitnnu  qnality  of  the  eoil.  Bnt  had  he  taken  into  account  ^e  other  cir- 
cnmstancea  which  modify  climate  ao  mach,  he  would  have  found,  what  is 
now  a  recognised  fact  by  all  who  ha7e  studied  the  climates  of  the  globe, 
that  the  climate  of  a  country  is  not  regulated  by  the  sole  circumstance  of 
latitude,  bnt  by  other  cansea,  both  physical  and  morat.  Perouse,  who 
examined  the  S.E.  coaat  and  the  month  of  the  Amoor,  nfs  that  the  coun- 
try seemed  almost  a  desert.  On  every  baud  a  luxoriant  vegetation  re> 
minded  the  French  sailon  of  the  deer  country  they  had  left,  and  wfaich 
they  were  never  more  to  reTiait.  The  lofty  mountains  were  adorned  with 
the  spreading  branches  of  the  oak  and  the  verdant  pyramidal  forma  of  the 
pine.  In  the  lower  grounds  the  willows  drank  the  moisture  of  the  rivers ; 
the  birches,  the  maplee,  and  the  medlar-trees,  rustled  in  the  winds ;  the 
lily,  the  rose,  and  the  cnnvallaria,  perfumed  the  meadow.  The  spring 
was  that  of  Europe ;  the  flora  nearly  that  of  France.  But  there  was  qo 
trace.of  the  slighteat  cultivation, — no  proof  that  these  shores  bad  ever  beeu 
inhabited  by  hnman  beings, — no  paths  but  those  of  the  bear  and  the  stag  were 
formed  across  the  rank  herbage  nearly  four  feet  high.  A  single  grave  aud 
some  fishing  utensils  seemed  to  indicate  that  some  wandering  tribe  came 
occasionally  from  the  interior  to  give  a  momentary  disturbance  to  the 
fishes  which  swarmed  at  the  months  of  the  rivers.*  Every  atream  that 
swells  tile  volumes  of  the  Amoor  awarms  with  fish  of  every  kind ;  aud 
these  serve  the  poor  ttatives  both  for  food  and  rument.  The  Yupi  Tartars, 
a  tribe  of  fishers  so  called  by  the  Chinese,  spend  all  the  summer  in  fish- 
iug.  One  part  of  what  they  catch  is  laid  up  to  make  oil  for  their  lamps ; 
another  serves  them  for  daily  food ;  and  the  rest,  which  they  dry  in  the 
sun  without  salting — for  of  salt  they  are  des^tute — is  reserved  for  win- 
ter provision,  whereof  both  men  and  cattle  eat  when  the  rivers  are  frozen. 
That  vsinoble  fish,  the  stnrgeon,  abounds  in  the  Oosooree  and  Amoor. 
The  Ynpi  call  it  the  king  of  fish,  lliey  commonly  spear  the  larger  fish 
and  take  the  leaser  with  nets.  These  Yupi  know  nothing  of  agriculture, 
and  BOW  nothing  but  a  little  tobacco  in  a  few  plats  of  ground  near  each 
village  on  the  banks  of  tlie  river.  All  the  rest  of  the  land  is  covered  with 
dense  impenetrable  wooU»,  from  whence  they  are  annoyed  with  myriads 
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,'ealMof  Ihi 
of  Chlnti,  In  which  the  reported  redundBnr^  of  tht  population  often  proTcs  Ih* 
Cftuse  of  limine,  with  all  iU  Attendant  horrorn.  W'e  may  hda,  Ibat  it  i*  indetd  BOwAga 
-"---  ■•-'a  ahould  be  the  ease,  when,  if  we  can  believe  a  late  Canton  register,  lbs  popu. 
if  China  was  above  SOO  millions  in  1793,  and  (hut  the  emperor  Kien-longgaiif  he 
nvm^u  with  great  aniiel;  fur  the  future,  for  the  laud  did  not  incruK,  although  the 
mouths  fed  b^  it  did,  and  therefore  exhoned  hia  numerous  lubjects  to  use  all  jnaalbl* 
ecoaomy  in  the  use  of  tbeir  food,  to  ward  off  the  impending  dajiger  of  a  population  b^ 
joai  the  means  of  subiusKnce.  Nothmg  is  oefded,  one  would  bu|)]kiw,  but  emigration 
to  and  rotooua^n  of  lucb  a  vast  region,  eonoigned  to  bears  and  fonts  as  an  undislnrlHd 
tot.  NolMng  would  be  required  for  ibst  government  but  to  aupply  the  means 
.rating,  and  enable  the  uiluniita  tu  deiu  the  isst  forests  and  cultivate  a  SDil  so 
itered,  and  render  Mandihooria  another  Germany ;  for  Germany,  in  tbe  day 


It  what  Mandshosria  Is  at  present— a  cauntnr  of 
peiHiled  by  tribes  of  nomade  bunten.     Such  aremedy,  with  Bucha  «  .    ., 
U  tile  very  door,  would  prove  a  sure  resource  in  the  case  of  a  rediuidant  population 


— d  Bcarcily  of  food,  and,  by  acting  as  a  constant  drain,  keep  the  former  down  to  the 
level  of  suhslsteuce.  The  bare  fact,  (hat  such  an  eitensire  region  hu  been,  and  aUU 
is,  cotuigned  as  a  mere  hunting  country  for  a  few  nomade  tribes,  instead  of  being  ten- 
tnled  and  cultivated  by  an  Industrious  paaaantry,  is  a  elear  and  cogent  proof  of  the 
l^norancs  of  the  Chinese  government,  and  that  the  beaois  of  the  celtMlal  pnsaniw 
have  never  irradiated  the  alniosphere  of  Mondabooria,  oor  dispelled  the  fege  of  E^Mt- 
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of  gUM  and  oUier  inaectB,  which  they  are  compulled  to  drive  away  with 
■moke.  Beyond  the  Sag^ulieR  to  the  N^  are  Dothiog  bat  fonats  frequent- 
ed hy  Mblv-huntera.  The  N.W.  portion  of  thia  region,  comprehended  in 
the  gOTemment  of  TaitBicar,  ia  in  a  aimilAr  state  of  non-cnltiration,  though, 
bere  and  there  a  few  Hpotft  cnl^vated  by  the  TagonriB  or  Daonriaoa,  an 
agricnltoial  tribe  of  MandBhoora  who  dwell  to  the  N.W.  of  Taitaicar,  and 
by  the  Solons,  another  tribe  of  the  aame  stock  who  are  both  hunters  aod 
■griciiltnriata.  The  Tagonria  raiae  barley,  oata,  and  millet,  Belling  to  the 
people  of  Tntaicir  their  Borplas  produce.  They  breed  cattle,  aoch  aa 
horaee,  dromedaries,  balls,  cows,  and  sheep.  These  last  are  Tcry  fine  and 
large,  their  taila  being  above  a  apan  thick  and  two  long,  are  all  lat,  and  so 
Tsry  heaiy  that  they  cannot  go  bst.  The  Tagonria  make  great  use  of 
osen  to  ride  on,  and  are  very  expert  archers,  and  thor  howa  being  esteem- 
ed the  beet  in  all  Tartary,  bear  a  high  price.  The  soil  in  the  Tictnity  of 
Taitaicar  and  Merghen  ia  sandy  and  poor,  bnt  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sagtnlien  Oola  Hotnn  yields  fine  crops  of  wheat,  and  at  Tsitsicar,  the 
Solcma  have  very  rich  manored  lands,  all  sotta  of  garden  friiits,  and  seven! 
plantations  of  tobacco,  which  ia  the  article  of  their  aabaiatence. 

Mandshooria  aJao  prodacea  copper,  iron,  jasper,  pearls  Euid  fniB,  and  its 
mother  of  peart  ia  of  admirable  qaality.  The  pearls  are  found  in  the  Song- 
piis,  the  Korsin-pira,  and  other  streams  which  tall  into  the  Arooor,  and 
other  rivers  which  descend  to  the  Nonnee  and  Son^sree,  as  the  Arom  and 
Nemer  in  the  road  from  Tdtsicar  to  Mergben.  These  pearls  are  got  with- 
out much  art,  and  an  obtuned  by  plungem  who  take  up  the  first  oyster 
they  find,  and  though  much  cried  up  by  the  Mandshoors,  these  pearls 
would  be  little  Talned  by  Europeans,  Irom  their  defects  in  ah^w  and 
colour.  These  plungers,  who  form  8  companies,  are  bound  to  furnish  the 
Bogdo  Khan  or  Great  Khan,  as  tbey  coll  the  emperor  of  China,  with  1,104 
fine  pearis  annually.  Bat  the  furs  form  the  most  valuable  part  of  Mand- 
^oorian  commerce.  Hie  Han  Males,  and  the  Solon  Mandshoors  are  the 
most  expert  in  hunting  the  forred  animals,  as  sable  ermines,  black  foxes, 
and  martine  in  the  vast  (brasta  beyond  the  Amoor,  and  on  the  banks  of 
(be  Cbildri.  The  Ruasians  were  msatera  of  all  these  foresia,  previoos  to 
the  peace  of  Nerchinsky  in  1689,  and  had  built  a  fortress  named  Alba- 
zen  or  Yakaa,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Amoor,  a  few  days'  journey 
above  Sagfaalien  Oola  Motun,  in  order  to  protect  and  ingroas  th«  fur  tmde. 
By  that  treaty,  they  were  compelled  to  demolish  and  abandon  that  forti- 
fied banting  station,  and  leave  the  Chinesian  Mandshoors  in  full  and  uu- 
diitnrbed  poaeeseion  of  these  forests,  and  of  the  fur  trade.  The  Mand- 
aboma  still  keep  a  strong  garrison  on  the  frontiers  in  case  of  Ruasian  en- 
croachment, and  armed  barks  on  the  Amoor.  The  hnuters  are  clad  in 
abort  jackets  of  wolves'  skina,  with  a  cap  of  the  same,  and  their  bows  at 
tbeir  backs.  They  have  horses  laden  with  millet,  and  th«r  long  cloaks  of 
t^er  or  ftHC-ekina  to  protect  from  the  cold,  eepecially  of  the  night.  They 
have  excellent  d<^  trained  for  the  game,  who  clamber  welt  ami  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  wilds  of  the  sables.  Neither  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
nor  tbe  fierceness  of  the  tiger  can  restrain  them  from  the  chase,  as  all  their 
licbes  depend  on  it.  The  finest  furs  are  reserved  for  the  emperor,  who 
pays  a  fixed  price.  The  rest  bear  a  great  price,  even  in  Mandshooria  it- 
adf,  aa  being  very  fine  and  acwce,  and  are  immediately  bought  up  by  the 
mandarina  in  tbeee  qoaners  and  the  merchants  of  Tsitsicar.  The  jinsing 
so  much  extolled  by  the  Chinese,  and  which  usually  sold  at  Peking  for 
seven  times  its  weight  in  silver,  is  now  well  known  to  be  a  prodnctioi)  of 
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Canada  and  l)ie  United  Stttea,  and  tbe  Amerlcaas  an  in  dw  habit  of 
exporting  it  to  Canton,  m  that  ita  price  ii  mncli  Adien.  Tiiis  plant  snp- 
(xMed  for  long  to  be  pecnliar  to  Mandihooria,  growi  <ya\y  on  tlie  declivity 
of  wooded  tnotuitaini,  on  the  Innla  of  deep  riren,  or  about  steep  rocln. 
It  can  neither  I>ear  mneh  cold  nor  beat,  for  it  does  not  gmw  beyond  47" 
N.  lat; 


CHAP.  II— INHABITANTS  AND  POPULATION. 
Thb  temie  Tartar  and  Tnrlary  liare  been  m  long,  thoogh  erroneonaljr,  w^ 
plied  to  all  the  nomadio  tribes  and  regiona  of  Asia,  by  writer*  of  all  claoaea 
and  erery  country  in  Enrope,  that  it  ia  now  become  impoaHtble  to  eradicate 
^m  from  onr  ethnagn^hiwl  nomenclatnre,  to  firmly  have  tbey  takau 
root  in  our  langnage.  In  compliance  witb  eetabliahed  custom,  therefore, 
we  hare  been  obliged  to  apply  the  term  of  Eailerit  Tarlary  to  die  region 
of  the  Lyao  and  Mandshoorv ;  andifwe  are  gnUty  of  applying  the  name  Tar- 
taTB  aa  a  general  ^>pellation  to  all  tbe  Aaiatic  hordes,  their  vny  nughbonra 
the  Chinese  are  eqiuUy  guilty,  aa  they  dus  theiu  all  under  the  general 
name  of  Tu'Ik  :  dioogb  the  Turka,  Mongols,  and  Mandahoon,  are  aa  ra- 
dically different  in  their  featares  and  language  as  Hindoo,  ChineBOt  and 
Arabs.  Whether  the  Abudaboors  are  tbe  aboriginal  nittiTes,  or  anec»eded 
a  preriona  ncei  we  cannot  determine,  as  they  have  no  historical  recotda  ; 
but  they  are  called  tfu-itche,  by  the  Chinese,  and  are  supposed  to  be  tbe 
deacendanta  of  the  Kin,  who,  in  the  12th  century,  subdued  Northern 
China,  and  were,  in  their  tnin,  anbdued  by  Jen^ia  Khan,  in  the  13th 
century.  We  are  told,  that  the  Maodsboon  are  the  same  race  who,  at 
diferent  perioHla  of  the  Chinese  monarchy,  bare  been  succeanTely  de- 
nominated Siat}»,  Geaugen,  Yen,  Ookee,  Sootkin,  Mako,  and  finally  Nyu. 
ching,  or  Kta  ;  and  we  know  another  tribe,  called  the  SyetoH,  Ktilan,  or 
Lyau,  which  came  from  tbe  same  region  at  the  Kin,  and  preceded  them  in 
tbe  path  of  conqneat.  But  whether  these  names  really  belonged  to  one 
and  the  same  race,— or  to  different  tribes  of  that  race,  who  sncceasirely  ac- 
quired domination  over  tbe  other  tribes,— or  were  ^pellations  of  different 
racex,  cannot  now  be  determined  ;  but  it  is  probable  they  were  all  nsmea 
of  d^erent  tribes  of  the  Mandahoorian  race,  and  that  these  namet  are  all 
Chiueuan,  not  Mandahoorian,  ^pellations. — The  first  tribe  of  whom  men- 
tion is  made  in  ^  Chinese  aiuala,  is  tbe  Kttlan,  who  seem  to  have  come 
from  Mandshooria  Proper,  and  to  ha*B  fixed  themselves  in  Lyantong,  and 
founded  there  a  monarchy,  which  lasted  from  916  to  II 17,  or  200  yean. 
They  had  two  cq»itali  in  Lyantong, — Lyanyang,  and  Moekden  or  Stun-yang. 
This  tribe  gare  more  trouble  to  tbe  Chinese  than  all  tbe  other  Tartan. 
Though  they  made  no  fixed  settlement  in  China,  yet  they  so  harassed  the 
Chinese,  that  one  of  the  emperors  waa  glad  to  compound  with  them  by  an 
annual  tribute  of  200,000  taela  of  silrer,  and  300,000  piece*  of  tilk.  Un> 
able  to  repel  these  Tartars  from  the  frontiers,  tbe  Chinese  emperor  Whayt- 
song  called  the  Kin,  another  tribe  of  Mandahoors,  to  bis  assistance,  who, 
uniting  their  forces  with  the  Chinese,  defeated  iha  Keetan  in  erery  batUe, 
and  reduced  them  to  such  eitremitlee,  that  the  remainder  were  con^t^led 
to  abandon  Lyantong  and  fly  to  the  W.,  where  they  founded  a  new 
dynasty,  called  the  Wetlern  Lyau,  or  KaraKeeUti/ant,  wlucb  comprriwnded 
aU  the  tract  between  the  Bogdo  Alin  and  the  Caqtiao  aea,  and  of  wbiob 
Khashghar  wat  the  capital.  This  dynasty  did  not  last  a  century  till  it,  in 
ita  turn,  was  overthrown  by  tbe  Nainuau  under  KnsUnck  Khan,  who,  ia 
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hia  torn,  wu  d»EMtad  and  sUU  by  tlttl  mi^tiMt  of  AuMte  conqneron, 
Jangfais  Khan.  It  is  from  the  K«etaa  thai  the  name  of  Ke«tay  was  applied 
to  Northern  China,  and  Kan-keata  to  their  Tartarian  doaniniona,  which  ez- 
tMided  froiB  Korea  to  Kaabgar.  Hia  name  of  Khtefa  or  Kaihai  ia  atill  ap- 
plied  bjr  all  the  MobamiDedan  hiatoriana  to  the  whole  tract  extending  from 
China  to  Tootfan,  aod  area  W.  to  the  Beloor.  la  the  time  oF  Jenghiz 
Kbao,  the  KeMan  rebelled  ag^nst  the  Kin  in  Lyanlong,  haaded  by  k 
prince  of  the  old  dynaaty,  called  Lyewko,  who  rwMd  100,000  men  to  aa- 
eist  that  conqnaror ;  and,  aacending-  the  mountain  Kin,  to  the  N.  of  Mook- 
dan,  aaaificed  a  white  horae  and  a  black  ox,  broke  an  arrow,  and  awore  to 
be  faithful  to  Jenghis  Khan.  In  1215,  he  tent  a  liat  of  the  families  which 
had  anbmitl«d  to  him,  namely,  600,000  which  would  give  a  population  of 
3,000,000  to  Lyantong,  all  Keetana,  independant  of  Kb  families,  so  that 
Lyantong  mnit  then  hava  been  a  very  popalom  prorince.  After  the  death 
of  Lyewko,  in  122fi,  his  ton  Paeloo  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Lyantong 
aa  a  d^Modent  soTereign  of  the  Mongol  Khans.  We  haar  do  mora  after 
this  of  the  Keetan  printwa  of  Lyantong.  A  Keetan  prinoe,  named  Yeloo 
Cbnlaay,  waa  prime  mimater  to  Jengfaia  Khan  and  bis  succeasora  for  more 
than  30  yaars,  and  proved  himself  an  able  and  enlightened  atatasman  for 
the  age  in  which  he  livBd.-— The  Kin  dynatty,  which  rained  the  Keetan  in 
1 1 17,  were  another  Mandahoorian  tribe,  who  dwelt  to  (he  £.  of  Uie  Kee- 
tan, to  the  N.  of  Korea,  and  atongat  the  Eaatem  lea.  Aa  Yeloo  was  the 
name  of  the  imperial  family  of  the  Keetan,  ap  waa  Wanyea  that  of  the  im- 
perial family  of  the  Kin,  from  Waayan,  the  name  of  a  principal  tribe  of 
tha  Nyvchi.  This  Mandshoor  ilyoaaty  reigned  117  yeara  over  Northern 
China,  Mamkhooria,  and  Mongolia,  as  &r  aatha  50th  degree  of  N.  lat.  and 
90  d^reea  W.  of  Parking.  The  princes  of  this  dynasty  were  the  Allua 
KImiu  of  the  Mohammedan  writers,  an  appellation  denoting  the  '  Golden 
Khana,'  equivalant  to  Kin  or  '  Golden,'  the  name  which  Ogota,  the  first  of 
the  dynasty,  gave  to  his  new  dominion.  This  dynasty  waa  estinguished  in 
ISS4,  nnder  the  reign,  and  by  the  power,  of  Oktayi  son  and  successor  of 
Jenghis  Khan.  One  of  the  Kin  princes  endeavoured  to  persuade  Ningt- 
•ong,  emperor  of  die  Song  dynasty,  then  reigning  In  Southern  China,  to 
make  common  canae  with  him  agaiitit  the  MongoU,  the  enemies  of  both. 
Bat  Ningtaong,  instead  of  complying,  refiued,  and  exhorted  all  hii  lubjecta 
'  t  the  Moi^ioIb  in  driving  the  Kin  out  of  China.  When  the  Kin 
I  ioformad  of  the  mfleKibility  of  Ningtaong,  be  told  him,  by 
■^"  To-day,  Sir,  the  Weatem  Tartan  will  deatroy  my  em- 
w  they  will  conquer  yoar'a ;"  which  prophetic  declaration 

a  exactly  verified  in  IS79,  when  China  waa  entirely  conqoered  by  Hoo- 
pitee,  or  Koohlov  Khan. 

It  ia  believed  tnat  die  present  Mandahoorian  family,  wha  conquered  China 
ia  164A,  are  deacanded  from  the  Kin  imperial  bmity ;  and  the  emperor 
Kanng-hn  often  affirmed  it.  But  wb^her  this  really  he  the  caae  or  not,  those 
of  the  Kin  who  eataped  tha  ivrord  of  the  Mongola,  aided  by  the  Keetana 
and  Chinese,  wko  all  bated  Uie  Kin,  fled  into  ^  N.W.  parts  of  their  an- 
aeat  aotuiry,  now  inhabited  by  the  Solon  Tartara.  Towards  the  com- 
meacemaat  of  die  17th  eentnry,  tha  Nyncbe  began  again  to  rear  their 
haada,  am]  became  formidable  to  (he  Chmese,  as  ^  Kin  of  old  had  been 
in  tbrir  day.  Thia  was  accomplished  by  the  union  of  aeven  chiefs,  of  so 
ao  Bsany  different  tribes,  into  one  goverment,  under  one  prince,  who,  by 
thia  meana,  became  the  founder  of  the  Mandshoor  monarchy.  Thia  prince, 
;,  radnced  tha  khan  of  the  Southern  Mongola,  nov  n«  longer  for- 
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nidable,  and  who  wu  besides  baled  by  his  onrn  nusals,  to  tlM  state  of  ■ 
mere  depeodent  of  the  Mandshoors ;  and  Tyentsong,  bis  son,  deprived 
him  of  the  title  of  khan,  giving  him  only  that  of  tvaag  or  dnke.  His  grand- 
son, TsongCe,  became  the  founder  of  the  reigning  imperial  dynasty,  by  his 
conquest  of  China  in  1644i,  and  extinction  of  the  Ming  dynasty. 

The  province  of  Shin-yang,  or  Mookden,  has  eleven  fortresses  of  the  first 
order,  eleven  of  tbe  second  rank,  and  eight  oF  the  third.  Some  of  these  of 
the  first  rank  are  said  to  be  as  rich  and  populous  as  soma  of  the  provincial 
ct^itals  of  China ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that  a  great  number 
of  large  and  populous  cities  and  towns  it  once  contsined  are  now  in  niins,  and 
that,  instead  of  them,  the  Mandshoors  have  built  a  great  number  of  military 
cities,  and  fortresses,  and  castles,  to  keep  tbe  iDhabitanCs  under,  who  are  a 
Htont  and  warlike  people,  very  nnmeroas,  and  very  oneoBy  under  the  Tartar 
yoke.  TheinhabitaQtBofthe9efortreRses,BDldien  as  well  as  others,  ore  grown 
very  rich  and  powerful,  and  drive  a  good  commerce  with  tbe  northern  pro- 
vinces of  China ;  whilst  the  natives  are,  for  the  [nost  part,  kept  in  a  state  of 
slavery  and  subjection  under  them.  If  it  be  considered  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  Lyan-tongera  are  perhaps  of  Keetan  descent ;  and  that  between  them  and 
the  I^,  the  ancestors  of  the  present  dynasty,  a  constant  hatred  always  pre- 
vailed ;  that  they  bore  a  principal  band  in  the  destmctioD  of  the  Kin  by 
the  Mongols,  in  revenge  for  past  injuries ;  and  that  they  were  well  affected  to 
the  Ywen  and  Ming  dynasties,  as  their  anrest  protection  against  the  descen- 
dants of  these  Kin  or  Nyuche,  — it  may  help  to  explun  the  reason  why  the 
Lyautongers  have  been  wone  treated  by  the  Mandshoor  sovereigns  of  Chins 
than  tlie  rest  of  their  Chinese  vassals.  The  population  of  &is  conntry 
is  very  small,  considering  the  extent,  if  we  admit  the  statements  of  1743 
and  1761.  By  the  former  it  is  given  at  only  235,620,  and  by  the  Utter 
at  668,852  ;  and  by  the  latest  statement  ^ven  by  Mr  Morrison,  in  the 
reign  of  Keea-kiug,  it  is  made  only  390,000  ;  whilst  in  that  given  by  the 
manderiDS  (o  Lord  Macartney,  Lyautong  is  made  to  have  a  population  of 
10,000,000.  Nothing  can  be  more  stupid,  discordant,  and  ansatisbcCory, 
than  snch  statements  as  the  above.  That  it  should  have  no  more  inhabit* 
ants,  on  the  one  hand,  than  one  tenth  or  one  fifth  of  that  of  Scotland,  a 
country  equal  in  dimensions,  and  lying  between  40°  and  43°  N.  lat.,  is  so 
glaringly  improbable  as  at  the  very  first  sight  to  render.it  utterly  unworthy  of 
all  credit ;  and  that,  on  the  other,  it  shonld  have  a  popnlation  fire  times 
that  of  Scotland,  is  equally  inadmissible.  That  it  shonld  have  had  a  popu- 
lation of  600,000  Keetan  bmilies  in  the  commencement  of  the  13tb  cen- 
tury is  at  least  passible,  not  to  say  probable ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  is  irre- 
concilable with  a  statement  given  by  Fadlallah,  which  is  only  700,000  in- 
habitants at  the  same  period,  unless  it  be  supposed  that  the  males  only,  fit 
for  war,  are  intended,  which  is  frequently  the  case  in  oriental  statements,  ae  is 
known  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  Jews.  It  is  a  mortifying  circam- 
etance  that  something  must  be  said  on  a  subject  on  which  nothing  but  what 
is  discordant  can  be  stated.  Respecting  the  number  of  the  present  inhabit- 
ants of  Mandshooria  Proper,  we  are  told  that  in  the  province  of  Tsitsicar, 
740  miles  long  by  GOO  broad,  according  to  the  Jesuits'  maps,  and  which 
occupies  all  the  N.W.  part,  there  were  not  above  10,000  families,  as  the 
governor  told  Oerbillon  ;  and  we  are  informed  by  the  Dw-syn-4-tonnd- 
sbee,  that  the  whole  of  Mandshooria  contains  only  47,124  tributary  pea- 
sants, not  including  the  aboriginal  natives,  and  that  it  furnishes  10,000 
Mandshoor  sold  rs.  Nothing  in  this  way  can  be  imagined  more  nn- 
sa^^tory  and  meagre  than  this  statement,  bnt  we  have  nothing  better 
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to  commiinicate ;  tud  it  la  really  a  problem  worthy  of  Bolution,  how 
•  cooDtry  ten  times  tlie  area  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  msgor  part  of  it  in 
man  Bontbem  latitadea,  should  be  allowed  to  remain  almost  a  tenantleas 
waste,  occupied  by  the  b«ast«  of  the  forest,  in  the  very  threshold  of  China, 
■nd  bow  a  few  thousands  of  Mandshoor  shepherds  and  hunters  should  still 
continne  masters  of  ISO  millions  of  iodnatrioua  agricultural  subjects. 

The  Mandshoors  belong  to  the  great  race  called  Tongootet  by  the 
Russians  and  Tartars,  and  (Evan  in  their  own  langn^e.  Their  tribes 
are :  1st,  The  Mandihoori  of  Ningoata,  the  dominant  tribe.  2d,  The 
Lyait  or  Keeans  of  Lyautong,  in  subjection  to  the  first  tribe.  3d,  Thfe 
Daooriaru  or  Tagooreet,  under  which  are  included  the  Solons  near  mount 
Siolki  and  the  Human  on  the  Amoor,  above  its  jonction  with  the  Soong- 
garee  or  Chnntungion  of  the  Chinese.  4th,  The  Diuckari,  as  they  are 
called  by  the  Russians,  aboTe  the  Human,  removed  into  the  interior  by  the 
Chine«e  goTemment.  They  seem  to  be  the  same  with  the  Han  Hala 
Tatso  of  Gerbilloo,  and  to  have  dwelt  anciently  to  the  N.  of  the  Amoor, 
and  to  the  E.  of  the  Hinkan  Alin,  on  the  banks  of  the  Han  Hala,  running 
E.  to  the  Amoor.  5th,  The  Mandshoor  fishers,  called  Y^i  TaUe  by 
the  Chinese.  This  appellation  comprehends  the  Nalki  or  Piatia  on  the 
Amoor,  the  Ghiiakte  or  Kelching  Talte  near  its  mouth,  the  Onlchyi  on 
the  bay  of  Castries,  the  Belches  more  to  the  S.,  and  a  tribe  of  Mandshoors 
settled  in  the  north  part  of  Saghalten  island.  There  is  a  tribe  who  dwell 
near  the  Chikiri  Oola  on  the  N.  of  the  Amoor,  and  W.  of  the  Hinkan 
Alin,  called  Orochon  by  the  Maaddioors,  who  may  perhaps  correspond  to 
the  Onichyt  of  Castries  bay ;  but  as  it  seems  to  he  a  hnnting"  tribe,  eo 
denominated  from  the  deer  which  draw  their  sledges,  they  must  either 
have  remored  down  the  Amoor  to  the  S.  side  near  its  monui,  or  else  that 
there  are  two  tribes  of  the  same  name,  the  one  bnnters,  the  other  fishers. 
The  Natki  employ  dogs  to  draw  their  carts,  and  the  Ghiliaks  are  said  to 
nse  tamed  beers  for  the  same  purpose.  Whilst  these  tribes  follow  fishing 
and  know  nothing  of  agriculture,  bat  are  generally  a  good  natnred, 
simple,  ignorant  race,  the  Daickaree  or  Han-Halai,  E.  of  Nlngonta,  are 
agiicDltnrists,  have  both  oxen  and  horses,  and  raise  good  crops  of  grain 
and  pidse,  thongh,  like  the  Yupees,  they  are  clothed  in  fish  skins.  The 
Tagoorea,  who  are  a  mixed  race  of  Mongols  and  Mandshoors,  submitted 
to  the  father  of  the  emperor  Kaunghee,  whose  protection  they  implored 
against  the  Russians :  for  these  latter  passing  in  armed  barks  out  of  the 
Amoor  into  the  Soonggaree,  secured  all  the  rivers  belonging  to  both,  and 
became  terrible  to  all  the  Mandshoors  residing  on  their  banka.  The 
SoUmt,  descended  from  the  Kin  who  escaped  the  general  destruction  of 
their  nation,  are  a  stout,  roboat  race,  brave,  and  skilfid  hunters.  Their 
women  ride  on  horsebadt,  draw  the  plough,  htmt  stags,  and  other  game. 
A  great  number  of  Solons  reside  at  Nierghi,  a  pretty  large  town,  not  far 
from  Merghen  and  Tsitsicar. 

Zanpioge.^  The  Toorkish,  Mongolian,  and  Mandshoor  language*,  are 
radically  distinct  from  one  another.  That  of  the  last  race  is  written  in  the 
character  of  the  Mongols,  who  in  their  turn  received  it  from  the  Oigoors, 
a  Tibetian  race,  according  to  Mr  Schmidt.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
Kanaghee  that  this  character  was  adopted;  as  before  that  period  they  had 
attempted  to  express  the  sense  and  sounds  of  the  Mandshoor  language  by 
Chinese  characters,  which  was  found  impracticable.  K&unghee,  therefore, 
in  order  to  [Heserve  the  language  of  bis  nation,  which  was  going  rapidly 
into  disuse,  and  in  danger  of  being  lost,  ordered  a  special  commisstOD  of 
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the  belt  grammiriMis  In  ChineM  ku<\  MaBdahooran  at  Peking,  to  compass 
a  grammar  and  dicUonary  of  the  language  expresBcd  io  the  Mongolian 
alphabet,  so  as  to  make. a  complete  repository  of  the  whole  IsngoagQ  : 
which  was  done  with  great  care  and  diligence,  a  reward  being  offered 
for  erary  old  word  or  phrase,  which  bad  become  abaolete,  that  it  m^t  ba 
inserted  in  dis  dictionary.  This  dictionary  has  been  sQcceexively  re- 
pnhlished  at  Pans  by  De  Langlea  and  Klaprath,  and  the  language  has 
been  pronoimced  by  itie  former  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  nomadic 
idioms  of  Ana,  not  excepting  the  Tibetian.  The  alphabet  consists  of 
1,500  gronps  of  syllables,  which  Langles  hsa  attempted  to  reduce  to  29 
letters,  the  majority  of  which  have  three  forms,  correaponding  to  the  b»- 
ginnii^,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  a  word.  The  language  ia  elegant, 
copious,  abounds  in  words  imitative  of  natural  sounds,  and  is  noted  for 
its  extreme  softness  of  sound,  as  never  adimtting  two  consonants  withont 
a  Towel  between.  It  abounds  in  particles  capable  of  modifying  the  mean- 
ing of  words  by  being  joined  to  them ;  and  the  verbs  have  a  great  number 
of  inflexions  like  those  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  So  copians  ia  this 
language  thU  it  has  not  only  names  for  every  species  of  animals,  but 
even  words  te  express  their  several  ages  and  qnslitiea.  The  horse,  as  the 
most  serviceable  animal  they  possess,  has  twenty  times  more  names  than 
a  dog,  almost  every  motion  of  this  animal  ^ving  occasion  to  a  new  naioB. 
How  thur  language,  a  language  of  a  semibarbarous  people,  became  so 
copious  in  names  and  terms  is  a  problem.  It  may  be  presumed  that  it  was 
the  language  of  their  predecessors  the  Keetan  and  the  Kin,  who  formerly 
reigoed  in  Northern  Chioa,  at  which  time  these  people,  being  very  numer- 
ous as  well  as  powerful,  took  care  to  cultivate  and  improve  ther  language, 
the  delicacy  and  copiousness  of  which  tlie  MaadaboorB  have  endeavoured 
to  preserve,  by  translating  all  the  best  Chinese  woriu  into  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  thereby  improving  both  it  and  themselves.  Yet  it  ia  said,  that 
notwithstanding  all  the  endeavours  of  the  Mandshoor  emperors  to  preserve 
and  perpetuate  their  native  Isngnage,  it  is  on  the  decline :  the  conquerora 
gradually  disusing  it  and  using  that  of  the  conquered.  It  baa  one  re- 
markable feature,  that,  though  it  belongs  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia, 
it  has  many  radical  sounds  closely  reeembUng  those  of  modem  Europe,  as 
may  be  seen  by  considting  the  Mitbridatea  of  Adelung  and  Vatar. 

The  Mandshoors  are  more  robust  in  their  make,  but  have  less  expres- 
sive countenances  than  the  Chinese.  Their  women  have  not  their  feet 
cramped  and  distorted  like  those  of  China,  and  their  head-dress  consisu  of 
natural  and  artificial  flowers.  Their  geomJ  dress  is  much  tiie  same  with 
the  Chineee. 


CHAP.  III.— CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 
Whbrb  the  population  is  scuity  the  cities  must  be  few  and  small.  Lyaa- 
toDg,  being  the  most  populous  province,  has  the  most  cities,  towns  and 
village*.  Shen-jrang  or  Mookden  is  tbe  capital,  and  was  the  residence  of 
the  Mandshoor  tc^eandett  ai  princes  immediately  previous  to  the  con- 
^MBt  of  China.  It  contuns  several  lemplee,  and  one  in  particular  wbar* 
the  monarch  praya  atone  on  the  first  day  of  tbe  year.  It  is  composed  of 
an  inner  and  outer  city :  the  wall  iocloeing  the  whole  is  1 1  niles  in  dr- 
enmferenee.  Hiere  is  nothing  about  this  place  that  deserves  particnlsr 
description.    It  is  the  residence  of  a  Mawlshoor  governor,  and  abie«t  4000 
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ttoopa  are  tatnstly  alMianMl  her*.  It  hu  four  pmblK  tribmwiB,  in  wUck 
Don«  bnt  Miiuldiocn  an  employed,  end  tbeir  uta  an  i^l  wrine«  in  the 
Mandsboor  loogna.  Tbe  Chinae  inhabii  the  oErter  and  the  Mandifaoon 
the  inaer  dty.  Tlie  former  carry  on  almoet  all  t^  conmenie  of  tlus  pro- 
vince.— Indeu,  mhtt  a  viUage  than  a  Unrn,  contains  Bothi^  ivmarkable 
bnt  the  tamb  of  a  Manddioor  m<mMrcii.-~Fo»g.wAaMg-ciung  ia  the  beat 
and  DHMt  popnkraa  rity  of  iIub  province,  asd  enjoys  a  rery  great  comneKa, 
being  the  key  to  the  peniasnla  of  Korea,  iriiich  baa  drawn  to  it  a  very  con* 
aiderable  munber  of  Chinaae,  who  dwell  in  tha  nburbi.  Its  chief  nuiii- 
factnie  m  cotteo  piqwr,  very  strong  md  dw^le,  bnt  neidMr  white  n«r 
tianapnreat. — Lyaa-ynng  is  alao  a  conaidcc^ile  city. — The  chief  places  m 
Monddwaria  Pniper  are  Ktrin  OUa  HaUm  or  OoanUn,  the  largeat  town  of 
tbe  cooatry ;  Naun  Kotw*  oa  the  Nomii ;  NingoMa,  the  capital  <rf  a  miU. 
tary  govanmwut ;  Mtrghm,  and  SagJmlum  OoUfHetun,  or  '  aty  of  the 
blade  rirBr;'  Pelume,  and  Pootaif  Oola  Hotun.  These  an  all  the  plaoM 
of  note  in  thia  desolate  and  eitensire  regioa,  and  are  mostly  peopled 
with  Hildieia  and  axilea,  the  country  eeenui^ly  being  nsed  Ua  ne  otb« 
porpoae  bnt  that  of  hanishinmit.  The  principal  Mandahoor  bniilies  have 
all  left  the  coantry,  and  followed  tbe  cowt  w  Peking,  so  that  it  bM  been 
I— terially  iagond  by  the  conqaeat  of  China.  The  dtiea  tbost  meotiMied 
an  aH  nry  ill  built,  tbe  faomoa  nod  tbe  walls  snrroandii^  the  towna  being 
comtovcted  tnlyef  uukL  Tbe  Jeenit  &then,  who  tiaveraed  this  r^ion  to 
the  S.  of  tbe  Amoor,  fonnd  munbaTs  of  mined  town^  aad  serenl  aatiqae 
remains,  m  wreral  great  atone  stair-cases  at  Odrii  Holun,  a  mined  city, 
with  the  rastsgm  of  a  royal  palace,  the  like  of  n^teh  k  no  where  else  to 
befaniidhen.  These  seew  to  hare  been  the  woilc  of  tbe  Kin  in  tha  12tb 
etotnry  when  their  power  wu  donunant  in  Central  Asia.  Above  SaghaliHi 
Oola  Uotnn  on  the  north  side  of  the  liver  an  the  nuns  oi  Aykom,  a 
Chinese  fertreas,  built  by  (he  snccesots  of  Hoog^-voo  to  repress  the  incnr- 
sioM  of  tbe  Tansrs.  However,  'HO  years  after  the  death  of  that  vigorona 
empeiw  Yongloo,  they  re-crossed  the  Ahoot  and  destroyed  Aykom. 


Bo^mhrieM  and  ExlaU,'\  Nest  to  Siberia  this  is  the  moat  extenuve 
region  of  die  A^tic  coatinent.  It  m  bounded  in  its  whole  extent  by 
Siberia  o«  Ae  N. ;  on  the  E.  by  ^  t^ion  of  the  Mandehoors  and  Lyaa- 
toi^ :  Ml  the  S-  by  China,  the  Indo-Cbineie  States,  Northern  Hindoo^ 
Btann,  and  Afghanistann  ;  rad  on  Ae  W.  by  BadakabaiiD,  Great  Bnkharia, 
and  Nortbem  Toorkistaan.  In  its  greatest  length  it  extends  from  tbe  72d 
to  the  125th  d^ree  of  long.  E.  of  Greeawich,  or  2,625  British  miles,  and 
from  tbe  27th  to  the  b2A  degree  of  N.  lat.,  or  1,750  British  mites  in 
breadth,  contaimng  a  snr&ce  of  3,266,500  British  square  miles.  Bnt  the 
length  and  breadUi  are  oxceedin^y  varions  in  various  places,  tbe  much 
larger  portion  lying  to  tbe  N.  of  the  Moos-Tsigler  and  tbe  wall  of  China, 
and  coDtprebeMliDg  s  maivx  v£  2,500,000  sqnan  miles.  Tbe  tract  to 
tbe  S.  of  this  vast  nnge  is  chiefly  coasprdieaded  in  Western  and  Eaatem 
Tibet,  tbe  Tartary  of  Kakemar,  taA  ^  connUy  of  die  Seeftm  or  Xoofon. 
This  southern  portion  gradnally  djaunidns  in  length  till  in  tbe  laiitade  of 
28°  N.  it  does  not  exceed  915  British  nilee.  Tbe  whole  of  this  immenae 
r^on,  excepting  a  small  portion  beyond  the  Sioiki  inanntBina  on  the  con- 
fines  of  the  Mandaboois,  is  an  immense  mass  of  elevated  land  rising  like 
the  boss  of  a  shield  from  the  centre  of  Asia,  inclosed  on  all  aides  by  lofty 
■DotiotaiB-nagee,  which  serve  as  so  many  bnttnsses  to  this  vast  npUod, 
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wlulit  iu  intericM-  is  tMTersed  in  e^eiy  direction  by  wide  pinina  md  enor- 
mous ridgea  rinlling  in  altitade  thoM  which  form  ita  burier.  It  is  in- 
conteMsblf  the  highest  region  of  the  globe,  u  far  Horpnasiiig  the  elented 
■planda  of  the  Andes,  or  the  lofty  tJ»le-l«id  of  Mexico,  u  these  eicrf 
other  tracti  of  a  similM  description  whether  in  Europe  or  Africa,  so  far 
as  the  latter  is  yet  known.  The  elevated  platfcwme  of  South  Americ* 
are  confined  to  the  rid|rea  of  the  Andee  wfiich  are  generally — the  elerated 
upland  of  Ae  lake  of  Titicaca  excepted— from  2  to  3  degrees  in  breadth. 
These  ridges  skirt  the  eeatera  shore  of  the  Pacific,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  elevated  platform  mentioned  above,  and  a  few  lateral  ridges  pro- 
jecting westward  from  the  mun  range,  and  of  those  w^icfa  separate  the 
nnmenHu  bnocbes  of  the  Oroonoko  from  those  of  the  MeraiHtn,  and  of 
that  high  belt  which  parte  the  watera  of  the  latter  firom  those  of  the  PteMB 
and  Paragnay,  all  the  rest  of  South  America  consists  of  immense  plains, 
presenting  nothing  to  the  eye  but  a  vast  expanse  of  wood  aitd  water. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Ajnlachian  and  Rocky  monntuns,  and  the  table- 
land of  Mexico,  North  America  is  almost  one  vast  level,  which,  instead 
of  being  covered  with  immense  forests  traversed  by  ocean  floods,  is,  for  die 
most  part,  a  treeless  saline  expanse,  atndded  to  the  N.  of  45°  N.  lat.  with 
innnmerable  lakes.  This  singalar  confignration  of  the  American  continent 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  immense  magnitude  and  length  of  course  of 
ita  rivers.  Tlie  configuration  of  the  Asiauc  continent  is  widely  difletent- 
Though  largo  and  extensive  plains  exist  in  different  parts  of  ita  sniftce,  as 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Persian  gulf  and  Caspian  sea,  yet  its  aspect  is  exceed- 
ingly diversified,  presenting  multiplied  and  successive  combinationa  of  all 
that  is  beautiliil,  magnificent,  and  sublime  in  nature.  Contrary  to  what  takes 
place  in  America,  the  chief  elevations  of  Asia  are  in  the  centre.  From  Cen- 
tral Asia,  as  from  the  very  heart  of  the  continent,  all  the  gnnd  riven  of 
Asia  flow  in  every  direcuon  to  the  snnomidittg  and  enhjacent  r^ons, 
which  circamatance  of  itself  proves  its  vast  elevation.  As  the  bonnding 
rangee  of  this  vast  convexity  have  been  conciaely  described  in  oar  geneni 
view  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  present  political 
divisions  of  tfab  region,  which  is  aometimea  divided  into  the  two  great 
general  divisions  of  Northern  and  Southern  Central  Asia.  The  former  of 
these  contains  Mongolia,  Soongaria,  and  Eastern  Toorkistaun, — end  the 
latter,  the  upper  baaina  of  the  Indus  and  Sntlej,  commonly  denominated 
Western  Tibet,  Tibet  Proper,  Uie  Seefaun  or  Toofaun,  aud  the  Elnths  of 
Kokonor.  Having  in  the  preceding  chapters  described  die  region  of  the 
Mandahoors,  order  requires  that  in  the  description  of  Central  Asia  we 
begin  with  Mongolia,  Ae  moat  eaatern  division. 

I.  MONGOLIA. 

This  extenuve  region  has  the  Mandshoors  and  Lyautong  on  the  E.  and 
S.E. ;  the  wall  of  China  on  the  S. ;  Siberia  on  the  N. ;  and  Soongaria  and 
the  great  desert  of  Gobi  or  Shamo,  which  separates  it  from  the  eastern 
extremity  of  what  is  absurdly  denominated  the  Lesser  Bnkaria  on  the  W. 
We  must  here,  however,  premise  that  for  want  of  distinct  and  predse  in- 
formation, we  are  not  able  to  determine  the  western  boundary  of  Mon- 
golia, especially  on  the  S.W.  angle.' 

>  It  ia  Bdmlttcd  on  all  haodi  that  on  the  aids  of  Smngaria  the  boundmry  ii  the  cnM 
range  o(  the  Bogdo,  which  ii  lald  to  run  Inun  N.  to  S.,  and  t«  join  at  Its  •DUIhern 
eitremity  the  oMttnt  tenniaallon  of  the  AUk  Uola  or  A)sk  TagC.  The  mlafortUDC 
In  this  cue,  however,  <i  that  w*  have  not  a  lingle  obsemtion  whether  •t  longilade  or 
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Physical  AtpKt."]  This  region  h  comptwed  of  monntains,  hilli,  pluna, 
and  deierta  ;  bat  tlie  moat  miking  feature  is  the  great  dflaert  called  Gobi 
by  the  natirea,  and  Shamo  by  the  Chbese.  The  precise  extent  of  this 
desert  is  not  known :  we  only  know  that  it  extendi  8.  to  Tibet,  and  W. 
to  the  lake  of  L<^,  25°  W.  of  Peking.  It  extends  thence  N.E.  to  the 
Toola  river,  the  eastern  bnmch  of  the  Selinga.  Ita  longitudinal  extent  is 
at  least  1,400  miles.  Its  breadth  is  nrioos  in  Tarioos  places,  varying  from 
180  lo  100  miles  acroae.  In  some  places  it  is  quite  bare,  without  wood, 
or  w«t«r,  or  grass,  except  a  few  ponds  or  nursbea  formed  by  the  rain«, 
with  here  and  there  a  well  of  water.  It  is  larger  and  more  Irightfal  to- 
wards the  west,  of  which  quarter  Marco  Polo  has  given  rach  fearfol  de- 
scriptions, as  the  habitation  of  spectres  who  wile  travellers  oat  of  their  way, 
so  tJiBt  they  perish  with  famine,  or  are  devonred  by  wild  beasts.  This  part 
of  the  desert  is  called  '  the  Wilderness  of  Lop.'  This  commences  at  the  city 
of  Nijang,  say  the  historians  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  250  ly  or  TO  British  miles 
to  the  E.  of  Khotan.  There  in  going  east  the  traveller  meets  with  '  the 
great  mnning  sands,'  which  are  so  named  becaose  these  sands  are  moveable, 
and  because  poshed  aboat  by  the  winds  they  form  waves  and  hillocks. 
What  of  this  desert  lies  betwem  Peking  and  Kiakhta  moat  be  crossed  by 
all  who  take  this  route.  The  desert  here  commences  aboat  IS  days' 
joanae]r  to  the  S.E.  of  Kiakhta  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  Toola,  and  is 
called  '  the  Hungry  Desert,'  as  neither  food  nor  water  are  to  be  got  in  it. 
Mr  Bell,  who  went  this  route  with  the  Russian  ambassador,  took  38  days 
to  crosa  it,  from  the  Toola  to  a  place  called  Naring  Karassu,  and  daring 
all  that  space  he  saw  neither  tree,  river,  bnsb,  mountain,  nor  bouse.  This 
desert  is  much  higher,  he  observes,  than  the  level  of  China,  the  descent 
being  much  greater  on  the  side  of  China  than  on  that  of  the  desert.  But 
this  must  not  be  confoanded  with  the  Shamo  itself  which  is  a  desert  of 
moving  sand,  and  in  bis  route  Mr  Bell  crossed  a  great  aand  bank  20  miles 
broad,  and  which  was  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Gobi  or  Shamo,  which 
ha  was  told  was  30  leagues  across  in  aome  places.  The  fact  is  that  Mon- 
golia is  just  a  high,  cold,  and  barren  upland.  It  is  divided  politically  into 
two  regions,  namely :  Ist,  Northern  Mongolia,  or  the  country  of  the  Khal> 
khas,  or  Black  Mongols ;  2d,  Soathem  Mongolia,  or  the  region  of  the 
Yellow  Mongols,  including  the  Ortoo  Mongols  W.  of  the  former. 


CHAP.  I.— NORTHEBM  MONGOLIA. 
This  r^;ion  extends  from  mount  Allay  or  B(^do  on  the  W.,  to  the  pro- 
rince  of  Solon  on  the  E.,  an  extent  of  22  degrees  of  longitude,  and  from 

Utltuda  to  nublc  ui  to  aay  at  what  point  of  eithfr  or  both  the  Junctton  of  tbe  two 
rugH  take  ptwf,  and  wa  know  ool  thi  preclae  line  of  diractlon  of  tb«  inat  Bt^do, 
iHia«  of  tbo  JcHilti  who  compond  the  treat  mapi  of  Chioa  and  Chlu^ao  Tartarv 
harliw  traTeUed  in  this  dirMtlon.  'ilnjpeBt  Budo  hiu  bIk  to  ba  onmsiitad  with 
the  Kuoiliiiig,  tha  northern  tnmtler  of  ITbet,  and^with  the  mountalD)  of  Sheiuee,  b; 
latatal  rau|eB  nmnlng  isroM  the  Cobl  from  N.W.  to  8.  E.  In  Tarlona  plana.  It  ■■ 
■Ud  thM  ingaingfrom  Khys-yaquan  N.W.  to  Hand  (the  fbrroar  Is  the  N.W.  termina- 
tion of  the  freM  waU  In  SB*  48'  N.  and  17*  SI'  30-  W.  of  Psking)  the  ground  rlaea 
Itn  wearriveal  Ham!  (W53'SO- N.  lat,  and  £8*KS'S0>  W.  of  Peking)  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountaina,  when  the  road  dlTidea,  the  one  to  the  DOith  of  the  Alak  mountatau 
Into  SooDgarla,  and  the  other  to  the  S.  lo  the  JVIohauunedan  citlee  of  Little  Bukaria. 
The  8.W7muat  be  iolended,  a«  anotber  road  leadi  S.S.U.  from  HamI  to  Sha-ohsw, 
and  from  thence  dlriri  IL.  to  Khya-yitqiuin  aboTe  mentioned.  The  matter  being  thai 
ooeartain.  we  an  only  nay,  in  general  terina,  that  the  Shamo  or  Great  Deatrt  la  lo 
thia  qowter  the  S.W.  boundary  of  MoogoUa,   and  Mparatea  It  from  the  osda  sf 
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the  5 1  «t  degree  of  N.  bt.  to  the  Kmdwn  extreoMtr  of  the  Kobi  or  (iMNt, 
which  it  Kcfconed  te  belmg  to  tben  ,■  bnt  in  Da  Hmlde'e  eccmut,  the 
breadth  ta  bet  &^  deftreefl,  or  (nm  the  45lb  to  the  51tt  degree. 

Botmdanet.'}  Hiia  vegiDD  hai  SoongHu  mi  the  W.  j  the  Mandsboots 
on  the  E.J  the  Sbwn  Mmgidi  en  the  S.  and  S.E.;  and  Siberia  on  the  N. 

JfMKJam.]  The  ceontry  k  bmreraed  hy  aerend  nogea  of  graU  eferap 
uon,  aa  tho  raaga  of  3oehotida,  in  whi<li  are  the  eoarcea  of  the  Ingoda,  a 
trihaiary  nf  the  Oooa,  the  KatUy  ha»  Aiin,  io  which  an  dteae  of  the 
Qaon,  the  Took  and  the  Kerkm,--— d  the  Hangag  Aim  which  nuie  S.E. 
lirwm  die  men  eeaiem  windiiige  of  the  grant  Bogdo  through  Mongolkt  awl 
M  called  CIvmgai  Alin  by  Pnlka,- ■  Hind  fiaaUy  the  great  Bogdo  itael^ 
aoppoaed  by  the  tmtonm  to  be  the  b^beat  range  of  ceotnl  Aaia,  and  which 
raari  ita  ragged  aidea  end  gnowy  snnumta  with  ainLing  snblinuty,  between 
the  Maagoltaa  and  Soongarian  deeerta.  Thk  cbnin  u  of  gr^t  breadth 
and  length  aa  well  aa  elevation,  and  consiata  of  B  nnmbar  of  parallel  rai^aa 
ander  difierent  appella^nat  running  Irom  S>£>  to  the  N.W.  and  frem 
S.W.  to  N.E.  On  th«  Rnaaiair  ftootier,  k  the  chain  of  Egoodin  Cham 
AUn,  which  ODoamenee*  157  venta  W.  of  Kiakhu  at  the  source  i^  the 
Kataooratu,  whicli  klle  into  the  Daeltonri  56  verata  from  its  entrance  im- 
to  the  Dzick.  Thk  chaio,  sko  called  UMMtimf,  rwia  200  rente  N.W. 
aeparating  the  aonrcea  of  the  Ekbe,  the  Dzida,  aad  dte  Oulcee  from  each 
otbo-.  The  road  from  Kiakhta  S.  to  the  Moi^lian  upland,  k  a  conunued 
aacent  of  aereral  days'  journey.  New  aa  Kiakhta  k  iiaelf  2560  feet  above 
the  aea,  the  h^^t  of  thk  pbtcfta  mut  be  very  great,  and  the  cold  in- 
creaaea  gradnally  till  it  becMoee  intenae.  On  the  road  to  the  Oo^  or 
Goart  of  the  khan  of  the  Kiialkhaa,  fron  Kialdu»— from  which  it  k  220 
milea  dktant— several  extonaire  mountain  ranget  moat  be  croaud,  aa  the 
Blae  moiutaina,  the  White  monntains,  with  long  aud  narrow  defilea,  and 
die  Mangatai  mottntaini  to  the  S.E.  ateep  and  freqnenied  by  wild  goata, 
deer,  foxea,  ateppe^cate,  end  bean.  On  the  left  of  the  road  k  an  intuiated 
volcano,  caUed  Btutgee,  and  the  Tamecky  moontaiaa.  From  a  h^h  eminence 
in  dik  laat  raoge,  k  aa  eztennve  view  «f  iudi»d  bilk,  whose  sharp  sommiia 
aeem  like  e  •nccaasiou  of  blue  waves.  To  the  £.  of  the  Mangatai  or  ate^ 
nonntaine,  rkea  at  a  great  distance  Momt  Dultuhte,  insnlated  like  Mount 
Blanc,  and  preaenting  tbe  ^ipearance  of  an  immenae  cone,  and  alill  ftt- 
tber  east  Mount  Mandal,  a  still  loftier  summit.  Tbeae  two  lofty  summits 
tmdoubtedly  belong  to  the  range  of  Mount  Kentey.  Aa  we  approach 
Oorga,  the  moootains  increase  in  number,  bnt  are  covered  with  foreeta 
large  and  extensive,  used  as  hunting  grennda  for  the  grandees  of  the  khan. 
Twenty  rersts  N.  ot  Oo^k  the  range  of  Gvntoo,  the  highest  T^kowaha 
and  hk  suit  hod  yet  croased,  and  which  was  cowed  widi  snow  several 
versboka  deep.' 

*  An  Hit  nuniiitaiiu  en  the  road  h»d«e»f  orcainu  al  ■!«»  ea  their  fnnunJI^  aod 
oattaiUglMMMUiuaitoft^GiuiliBa,  li  ■  Tar;  torga  ok*  lorrMuidrf  wMh  woodBi  pU. 
]*n,  h«ariBf  liucriptiaiw  In  th*  TlbMiui  Ungufe.  Enrr  high  mooula^  ihad]r  tte^ 
<r  Urg*  rtrer,  ii  caaMciad  b;  Um  Mongal*  m  tha  abode  of  nme  nsd  qirit,  ia  shm 
hoDoar  thcoa  obo*  or  beant  of  Moim  ara  eraetad.  £veiy  traiwcr  paahig  by  aay  of 
than,  Cad*  binnelf  bomuf  to  all^  and  itudiiig  towards  tba  noth  aid*  ef  Iks  oho. 
with  bis  faca  tortwd  to  Iha  N.  bow  l4>  It  and  matltfhii  prsyer  of  Oai'fii»nBHa>-iMr-«a» 
■t  the  awne  Uma  tbrowinc  down  aome  of  bis  propartj  bafa*  Ifc  FreaaeB&r  ptaaasM 
Umb  ran  ara  flutwriog  dbm  *  sok,  anendsd  tofiwse  ebas,  swi  (till  oROHr  hMcb<a«f 
hocaa  hdr.  Amoopt  thaaa  mouuaiiu  ia  OM  odlad  Xham  Ob  or  the  Hojvl  Uaam- 
(■Ib  m  which  ara  aeranl  tenplas  aod  sapniahraa.  Aa  tliia  raftoa  la  but  eompnativdr 
lltda  luiown,  waouuotpniaBdtodawirlbiithaatharruwBi  their  nuaataitbavaaaw 
la  Uu  HaUa  and  D-ADTlUa'a  Du^a  .ra  all  that  w«  kDow  Bbeot  them,  am  to  thasa  w* 
rafar  auch  rMdi«,  who  wUh  for  nora  Inibmutkn,  M  Ihwa  wlfl  HMaBonkaM  aion 
to  tha  mind  hy  the  Ffc'ihui  any  verbal  dracriptlon. 


Amt*.]  Him  part  of  Mongtlw  ia  prattv  well  nstar«(l,  espBcialljr  tft 
tfte  N.W.  and  E.  The  chi«f  rim*  are  tba  SelimgJui,  Orkkm  Toola,  Ktr- 
Ion  Argqom,  OwM,  Khalkha  Pira,  Altai/  or  Si6a,  Hara,  £eroOy  Iben 
jtra,  Palarik  Pira,  Tegiirik  Pira,  and  otiiers,  all  faiaoiu  in  Moagoltoa 
•tory^— The  SeSttgha  i*  cmnpoaed  of  a  moltitade  of  minor  streama,  all 
orifpnating  at  tha  bow  of  the  nonntaiai  of  Bogdo.  But  ita  chief  aoorce 
•eema  to  be  in  tbe  lake  called  Hntnkul  or  Koaogol  in  52  N.  lat.  and  l&> 
27'  W.  of  Peking,  whs«  it  paiww  ovt  uader  tbe  name  of  tbe  Ekhe  accord- 
ing to  the  Rosnan  m^M.  Tbe  otber  cbief  branchei  are  the  Horalol  from 
the  W.  and  tbe  Haswee  from  the  S.W. — The  Orkhon  ia  tbe  great  Bonthem 
branch  of  tbe  Selii^faa,  and  riae*  in  the  aame  vart  nuge  of  monntaiiw 
in  46*  40*  N.  and  14°  40*  W.  of  Peking,  and  running  in  a  N.N.E.  dii«c-- 
titm,  jomi  tbe  Toola  in  49°  N.  and  11°  25'  W.  <rf  Peking,  after  a  course 
of  300  B>  miles  excloaiTe  of  eionoaitieB  which  are  very  great.  The  Toeia 
» tbe  third  Ivgc  stFeaa  vAk<A%  farm  tbe  gre*t  volume  of  the  Selingba.  it 
t«ea  in  48°  10*  N.  and  8°  SO*  W. of  Pekmg,  in  the  rery  centreof  tbe  Kin. 
tay  or  Kinfaaa  range,  being  t&vided  from  the  loarce  oJF  the  Wanan  by  an 
intnTeaing  ridge  i  from  dwi  of  the  Kirloo  by  another;  by  another  from  tbe 
aoarcea  <rf  the  Khan  and  E«o» ;  wbilat  on  the  N.  it  is  finally  eepwated  by 
a  lidge  from  tbe  Botnce  of  tb»  Podemmija,  which  enters  the  Selingba  at  Se- 
fingioBlcy.  This  mnat  tberafore  be  a  very  elevated  spot,  as  it  divides  tbe 
wtters  wbaA  flow  N.  to  tbe  Arctic  aea  from  tboae  which  deecend  eastward 
t«  tbe  sea  of  Amoor.  Hm  Took  rana  fiiat  a  S.W.  and  then  a  N.W. 
coorae  to  the  Orkhon,  of  aboat  300  miles,  and  n  breadth  of  300  yards 
nig^  the  conflnence,  Bowing  gMttly  over  a  pavement  of  rocks.  Tbe  com* 
fained  stream,  after  a  N.E.  coarse  of  more  ttnn  100  miles,  joins  tbe  Selingha 
alxrat  20  miles  to  the  S.  of  Ki^hta,  when  it  enters  eastern  Siberia,  and 
pasaos  tbe  town  of  Selinpnsky  9 1  versts  N.  of  Kiakbta,  with  a  stream  double 
the  breadth  of  the  Hnunes  at  Ixindon  Inidge,  and  finally  eaters  the  sea  of 
Baikal  in  58°  £3' N.  and  1 07*  30' £.  long,  with  a  stream  a  mile  b  breadth, 
laamng  thence  nndm  tbe  new  neme  of  the  Amgmra  in  52*  N.  and  lOo"  £. 
long,  with  a  channel  of  a  mile  broad  and  12  feet  deep,  and  so  clear  that 
tbe  pebbly  bed  is  distinctly  seen,  it  runs  N.  and  N.W,  till  it  joins  or  rather 
rcceivaa  the  Jeoisea,  after  a  comparative  course  of  1440  B.  miles  from  the 
meontains  of  Bogdo,  and  780  from  the  Baikal  More,  and  660  under  the 
Baste  of  tbe  Selin^ia.  The  upper  basin  of  this  noble  river,  comprehending 
the  three  tEoaor  basins  of  the  Selmgha,  the  Orkhon,  and  the  Toola,  embraces 
the  N.W.  angle  of  northern  Mongolia.  This  large  stream  is  in  fact,  thoti^ 
not  in  opinion,  tbe  main  branch  and  parent  stream  of  the  J«usea,  and 
dMHikl  in  all  justice  be  so  denominated  by  modern  geographers. — The  Aer. 
Ion  has  been  already  described  in  oar  acConnt  of  tbe  Mandsboors,  as  the 
twin  stream  of  the  Amoor.  It  is  under  tbe  name  of  the  Kerlon  only  that 
it  cKn  be  called  a  Mongolian  river,  as  beyond  tbe  Koolon  Noor  it  is  partly 
a  Rnssiaa  river.  It  is  bat  a  small  shallow  stream  not  above  60  feet  broad, 
and  rune  a  long  winding  course  of  600  miles,  almost  due  £.  to  the  Koolon 
lake  which  it  entera  in  48°  50*  24"  N.  and  0°  45'  E.  of  Peking,  and 
iasoes  o«t  under  the  name  of  the  Aigoon. — Tbe  Omm  hie  been  already 

deecribed Ihe  MhaUcha  rises  in  the  Solki  range,  on  the  confines  of  the 

Mandsboors,  ia  the  lake  of  Kalbee,  at  the  base  of  tbe  Mukhtur  Alin  in  48* 
N.  and  4°  SO*  £.  of  Peking,  and  runs  a  winding  but  generally  western 
conrae  of  1600  miles  to  tbe  Paynr  lake.  Emerging  thence  under  the  name 
of  the  Urton,  it  nuis  N.  to  the  Koolon  Noor,  which  it  enters  on  the  eastern 
«da,  in  49*  N.  and  1°  30*  E.  of  Peking,  after  •  coarse  of  70  miles  under 


ibe  name  of  Uraon,  as  above  laid.  Thia  river  is  coDsidered  to  nve  name  to 
the  Kbalkhaa,  although  they  do  not  frequent  it  rourh, — 'ffae  Altai/  or  Siba 
is  merel]r  noticed  as  the  place  of  encarapmeot  of  a  petty  Mongol  khan. 
The  Horn,  Eeroo,  and  Iben  Pira  are  all  Btreama  that  &11  into  the  OrkhoD, 
the  two  former  from  the  S.E.,  and  the  latter  from  the  W.  In  1726  the 
abode  of  the  Khntnktu-lama  and  the  khan  of  the  Khalkhaa  waa  in  49°  26' 
47'  and  10°  59'  W.  of  Peking,  though  now  it  is  placed  farUier  S.  on  the 
Toola. — The  Patarik  Pira  is  parted  from  the  Bonrc«  of  the  Haswee  by  a 
ridge  of  the  Changai,  and  rana  2  degreea  S.  to  the  Chshan  Omo,  or  *  white 
lake.' 

Lakesr\  This  region  has  several  lai^e,  and  •  considerable  nomber  of 
small  lakei,  or  rather  meers  or  ponds.  The  most  northern  is  the  Husakul 
or  Kotogol  in  the  N.W.  point,  where  the  Chinese  and  RoMian  fronljera 
meet,  but  it  is  wholly  within  the  Mongolian  frontier,  in  N.  lat.  52°.  It  is 
completely  inrronnded  with  monntuns,  called  in  the  map  the  Whaypoldok 
Alin,  except  to  the  S.E.  where  flows  out  the  Ekhe  the  N.W.  branch  of 
^e  Selingha.  It  is  said  to  be  70  miles  from  S.  to  N.  and  20  from  W.  to 
E. ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  half  that  erne  in  the  Rnsnan  msfts.  The 
largest  lake  aeems  to  be  the  KiXilon  Noor,  into  which  the  Kerlon  and  Khal- 
ka  rivers  run,  and  oat  of  which  issues  the  Argoon.  It  extends  from 
4S°  45'  50.  N.  to  490  26'  N. :  and  is  abont  46  B.  miles  long  from  S.W. 
to  N.E.  by  one-half  in  breadth.  Whether  it  is  fresh,  or  biKckiih,  or  salt 
the  Jesait  fathers  have  not  told  as,  as  they  do  not  seem  to  have  tasted  ik 
It  is  probably  fresh.  Towards  the  N.E.  it  is  hidden  for  much  the  greater 
part  by  monnttuns,  so  that  Gerbillon  only  saw  its  S.W.  extremity,  where 
it  was  BO  shallow  that  one  might  wade  4  Chinese  furlongs  and  not  find  above 
three  feet  water.  The  shores  of  the  lake  ftt  the  S.W.  end  are  barren  and  tandy, 
without  herbage,  except  a  species  of  tufty  herb,  of  which  the  camels  are  very 
fond. — Next  in  importance  is  the  lake  of  P«y«r,  Puir,  or  Piar,  about  7U 
miles  in  compass,  extending  from  S.S.W.  to  N.N.E.  and  abounding  in  fish. 
On  account  of  its  great  extent,  the  Koolan  Noor  is  called  by  the  Tartaia 
Argoon  Dalai/ 01 'ihe  tea  of  the  Atgqaa.'  Hienamesof  these  two  lakes  have 
been  strangely  corrupted  by  all  the  Western  or  Mohammedan  historians 
from  ignorance  of  the  Mongolian  language,  in  which  the  term  itoor  al. 
ways  signifies  a  lake,  as  Balkhash  Noor,  Suiasan  Noor,  Altin  Noor,  and 
others.  Theiie  historians,  as  Abnighazi,  and  those  whom  1a  Croix  fol- 
lowed in  hia  life  of  Jen^iz  Khan,  identifying  thia  word  with  the  term 
Nauir  or  Nahar,  '  a  river,'  in  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  other  kindred  lan- 
gu^es,  hare  converted  the  Koolon  Noor  or  Nnrr  into  CoUonawcr,  and  the 
Pinr  Noor  into  Biumawer,  thas  making  them  both  rivers  instead  of  lakes, 
and  in  this  way  the  lake  of  Koolon  has  been  confounded  wiUi  the  Toola 
by  the  authors  of  the  Modem  Universal  HiBtory.  The  nomadic  hordes, 
who  encamped  on  the  borders  of  these  two  lakes  and  the  streams  nigh  or 
connected  with  them,  were  denominated  the  Sn  Mongols  and  Water  Tar- 
tars, by  the  Western  historians,  in  opposition  to  those  who  wandered  in  the 
dry  and  thirsty  plains  of  the  Shamo. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Produce,']  From  its  high  elevation,  this  region  is 
very  cold,  especially  in  winter,  but  the  two  latter  form  a  me^e  subject, 
of  which  but  little  can  be  said.  The  monntoina  of  Kinhan  or  Kenty  seem 
to  be  well  wooded  on  their  slopes,  indicating  a  much  lower  elevation  than 
those  of  the  Moos  Tagler,  and  the  Himallah,  which  ore  totally  destitmo 
of  that  necessary  article.  Gerbillon,  who  travelled  olongat  the  Kerlon  and 
Toola,   gives   us  a  very  favourable   pictnre  of  the   mountains   near   their 
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•ouTGM,  eiipecially  those  near  that  of  the  latter.  He  deacribeB  (bem  as 
corered  with  beantifnl  woods  of  pines  and  fira,  and  as  aboonding  in  wild 
strawberries,  in  shape,  size,  coloor,  and  taste,  exactly  resembling  those  of 
FraDU,  and  meotioaa  a  monnum  covered  with  woods  fall  of  them.  The 
same  circnmstance  was  noticed  by  Moorcroft  in  the  Ticiuity  of  the  Nitee 
pass,  where  the  moantains  were  covered  with  strawberry  plants,  with  yel- 
low, red,  and  white  flowers,  and  having  a  cone  of  seed  without  any  pulp. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Toola,  among  the  monntaios,  is  the  Han  Alin, 
a  high  range  quite  covered  with  pines  and  fira.  Moorcroft  travelled  30 
lys  along«t  the  side  of  this  forest,  the  resort  of  bean,  stags,  and  wild  boars. 
The  Toola,  in  this  part  of  its  course,  forms  several  small  isles,  fall  of  most 
delightful  groves,  and  both  its  banks  are  lined  with  bnsby  snd  beantifnl 
trees,  and  beyond  these  are  meadows  of  the  finest  and  richest  grass,  llie 
stream  ia  exceedingly  transparent,  and  the  wnter  excellent,  ranning  over  a 
bed  of  flints  and  pebbles.  In  fine,  Gerbillon  describes  this  place  as  the 
moat  charming  he  had  seen  in  all  Mongolia.  The  Kbalkhas,  in  foct,  pos- 
scBH  by  far  the  beat  part  of  Mongolia,  for  this  plain  reason,  that  it  ia  best 
watered,  and  the  pastures  ^d  meadows  on  the  bonks  of  the  Seltngha, 
OrkboD,  Toola,  and  Kerlon,  have  uooe  eqn^  to  them  in  Tertary,  and  are 
of  nxve  acconnt  with  the  Mongols  on  this  account  than  any  other  streams 
that  nre  found  in  this  r^on.  Hiese  meadows  and  plains  afford  pasture 
for  innumerable  flocks  of  horses,  camels,  sheep,  goats,  cows,  and  oxen, 
which  constitute  the  sole  wealth  of  the  Mongols.  Thongh  the  great  ele- 
vation  of  the  country  he  the  reason  why  so  much  desert  exists  in  Tartary, 
yet  these  deserts  are  not  altogether  so  frightful  and  barren  as  they  have 
been  represented  by  some  travellers.  Setting  aside  the  Gobi  or  Sfaamo 
and  a  few  other  small  sandy  tracts,  all  the  rest  afford  good  pasture  and 
abundance  of  gross,  as  high  as  a  man's  waist,  which  wonld  grow  still  higher 
bat  for  the  scarcity  of  water.  From  this  defect  most  of  it  decays  presently 
at  the  root;  and  as  withered  grass  qnite  chokes  up  the  young,  the  Mongols 
in  spring,  like  the  Indiana  of  North  America,  set  fiie  to  the  old  herbage, 
which  sometimes  spreads  round  to  a  circle  of  100  leognes.  In  a  fortnight 
after,  the  new  grass  shoots  np  every  where  to  the  height  of  a  span,  which 
shows  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  so  mnch  of  this  vast  re^on,  as  is 
supplied  with  water,  could  support  quadruple  the  number  of  ^e  present 
natives  were  it  cultivated,  but  nomadic  tribes  never  think  of  ogricultore,  as 
it  IS  quite  inconsistent  with  their  wandering  habits.  The  Jesuit  mission^ 
oriea,  however,  soy  that  all  the  region  westwards,  from  the  Mandshoors  to 
tiie  Caspian  sea,  is  generally  nnfit  for  tillage,  and  that  that  paatored  by 
the  Naymans,  and  those  of  Koichin  and  Otwin,  in  S.E.  Mongolia,  are  worst 
of  all. 

Mineralogy  and  Zoology."]  Of  the  former  we  may  be  said  to  he 
qoite  ignorant,  and  of  the  latter  onr  knowledge  is  very  limited.  It  may 
be  presumed,  from  the  moDutainous  nature  of  the  country,  that  it  should 
abound  in  metals  and  mioerala,  especially  as  Russian  Daooria,  0  province 
very  similar  in  aspect,  ia  noted  for  its  minenJs.  It  abounils,  however, 
witii  all  sorts  of  gome,  even  of  those  known  in  Europe,  as  wild  boars, 
hares,  deer,  squirrels,  foxes,  and  an  animal  colled  tael-p«,  the  skins  of 
which  are  made  into  monlles  at  Peking  to  keep  out  the  cold.  Yellow 
goats,  so  common  in  Southern  Mongolia,  are  not  so  here.  Tigers  and  leo* 
pards  are  numeroua.  Of  the  former  there  are  two  kinds,  t)je  red  and  the 
white,  but  both  striped,  the  one  with  black  lists,  and  the  latter  with  black 
and  gray.     They  are  very  large  and  nimble.     The  other  animals  which 


nun  in  Mmgdia  and  Soongnia  only  become  knuwn  by  tbeir  occuioiwl 
Tints  to  SilMru  ud  Chiu.  All  the  aninial*  uMful  to  man  are  hen  fonnd 
ia  a  itata  of  nMivret  ^  ^  t'ild  bone,  calbd  lakea  by  the  Elntfat,  and  iaki 
br  tbtfMaBdi^ooa.  The  kootan  or  wild  aa*  inhatnti  the  steppea  aod  open 
^auw,  and  doea  not  appear  beyond  48"  N.  lab  His  ^tA  n  naad  as  food. 
The  Mggttai  or  tqtm*  Avmionu*,  an  intermediate  link  between  the  bon» 
and  the  ass,  is  fonnil  in  drorea  on  the  banks  of  the  Onon,  the  Argoon,  and 
the  Amoor,  in  dte  Shamo,  in  iLa  ridnity  of  Hami  and  Shacbetr,  and 
throngh  the  whtde  of  Tibet.  H«  shows  more  intelligence  than  the  con- 
mon  aas,  and  has  been  tamed,  but  doea  not  entirely  lose  the  wililaeaa  of  hi* 
chaiacter.  Ha  is  eztreiDely  fleet,  so  tbat  no  horse  can  outrun  him.  The 
doable^Jmrnped  or  Baotiian  cam^  wudsrs  independent  in  the  Moagoliaa 
wilds.  The  monntuna  near  the  aonrca  of  ^M  Amoor  mark  the  limit*  of 
the  rein-deer  to  the  S- :  bnt  the  elk  ia  fonnd  as  low  as  45*  N.  lat.  It  » 
sailed  hcnUdum  by  the  natiTes.  The  miamonariea  aaw  soma  which  wh«a 
Idtled  were  lai^r  than  the  biggest  ox.  They  frequent  the  bc^y  grwrnds 
near  the  Siolki  mountains,  wtHve  they  delight  to  resmt,  and  are  very  esnly 
Idtled,  their  gr**t  w^gfat  impeding  their  flight.  The  a^ali  or  wild  abeep^ 
the  goat,  the  ohameii,  ihe  wild  goat  of  CaacBsna,  Uie  atiUlopa  guUwota, 
and  the  taiga,  the  yellow  goat  of  Dn  Halde,  wander  in  flocka  on  the 
■teepMt  monntains.  The  mnak-deer,  which  delights  in  cold  and  bosutdlaM 
aohtadet,  inhatuta  Mongolia,  Oaouria,  the  mountains  near  the  sonme  of  the 
Ooon  ;  and  on  the  S.  is  found  in  Tibet,  in  the  monniaina  of  Shaasee,  ia 
Aose  of  Quangaae  and  Tongking,  aitd  on  the  W.  is  fonnd,  in  ibe  vallen 
of  die  Upper  Indus  and  ^atlej,  in  the  mountains  of  Cashmere,  and  in  toe 
sabalptne  region  which  flanks  the  Great  Himalaya  on  the  S.  Towards  the 
N.  it  has  been  found' on  the  banka  of  the  Yenises,  near  Kramoyank. 
Among  the  ferocions  animals  are  brown  and  black  bears,  the  hornk,  tba 
iearagtm,  and  the  white  lynx  called  irgu  by  the  Kalmnks.  Regis  mentiow 
a  feline  animal  called  the  ehutiM  and  cAtitnm,  which  be  calls  a  apeciea  of 
lynx.  It  has  liMg  soft  thick  hue  of  a  grayish  colour,  and  its  fur  is  valned 
at  die  oonrta  of  Russia  and  China.  Other  feline  animals  are  iba  feanhd 
or  karakulak,  (black  ear),  the  manul,  and  tbe  jtUbar  or  ounce.  All  the 
fur^nimals  of  Siberia  are  found  iu  Central  Asia.  One  wonld  imagiDS 
that  in  this  elerated  and  extensive  le^on  Nature  had  assembled  into  one 
ooiner  of  tbe  world  Tarioue  race*  of  animals  which  exist  in  r«giana  f*t 
rvmovad  from  each  other,  and  from  this  lofty  platform  it  may  also  be  -rtrj 
probably  suppoaed  that  seretal  races  have  descended  into  the  anrroonding 


InhahittMii.2  Tbe  present  inhabitants,  or  more  properly  nomadea,  an 
Khalfchat  or  Black  Mongols, — a  branch  of  the  great  Mongolian  family,  who 
have  ialwbited  die  Northern  part  of  Central  Asia  from  a  period  long  ante- 
cedent to  tbe  dawn  of  history.  Their  historical  epoch  is  of  very  modern 
date,  cOQunancing  with  the  rise  and  reign  of  Tem^jin,  afterwards  called 
Jmghis  Khan.  Under  his  reign  they  rose  first  to  notice  as  the  most 
warlike  and  destructire  of  all  the  nomadic  tribes  which  had  from  imne- 
mortal  tame  wandered  in  the  steppes  of  Central  Aua.  Before  that  afoA 
their  nama  was  not  eo  much  as  known,  except  to  their  kindred  tribes 
But  subsequent  to  tbe  reign  and  conquests  of  that  sanguinary  hero,  their 
naios  swullowed  np  those  of  all  the  other  tribes  who  wandered  with  tbnr 
flock*  in  this  region,  which  has  ever  unce  borne  tbe  denomination  of  Mo- 
gttlistan  or  Mongolia.  Tbat  the  names  Mongol  and  Tartar  are  entirely 
modent,  all  allow ;  but  bow  these  appellauons  came  to  be  given  to  the  n^ 
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BMdic  tribM  of  Centnl  Aus  none  can  dinne.  There  la  no  sppeuaiwe 
tfatf  the  nooMtdic  tribee  of  Mongolia  ailed  themaelree  by  these  nainee,  or 
that  their  nei^bonra  deDomiaeted  them  so,  w  that  they  were  known  to 
them  by  theee  nuuea  before  Jen^iw  Khen.  Theee  names  cannot  have 
come  to  na  from  ibe  Chinese,  for  we  bad  them  before  we  bad  any  know- 
ledge of  or  connection  with  China ;  and  die  name  Tata  ur  TatM,  «o  often 
met  with  in  the  Chineee  annals,  was  indiacnminately  bestowed  by  the 
Chinese  writers  on  all  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  and  what  wu 
eommon  to  all  could  be  peculiar  to  none.  It  eqasUy  belonged  to  the 
Turkish  tribes  as  well  as  to  the  Mongoliso.  Accordiog  to  a  Mongolian 
work,  entitled  Norbtm-prtngba,  the  Mongoliani  were  et^xABidte;  wi  by 
Ma-touanlin,  a  respectable  Chinese  aathor,  ijiey  are  called  Pi-ti,  or  the 
Northern  H.  The  name  of  Mongol  could  not  come  from  the  Hindoos,  as 
they  had  no  direct  commnnicstioii  with  tbem,  nor  are  they  menuoned  in 
wy  of  their  mythological  acoonnts.  Bnt  the  reUtions  of  the  Mongola 
witb  the  Tibetians  were  very  close  and  intimate,  and  up  to  the  time  of 
Jenghis  Khan,  the  former  wen  colled  Pida  or  Ptdte  by  the  latter. 
ThwB  is  no  reason  vHiy  we  sbenld  not  beliere  that  the  Mongols  called 
themselves  also  by  the  same  name  at  that  time,  and  that  eonseqneutly  Fe- 
li  waa  the  name  by  which  they  were  known  also  to  the  Chinese,  becaase  it 
is  well  known  that  Mongol  is  a  recent  denomination.  It  ia  certain  that 
the  name  Moogol  is  not  fouod  in  all  the  andent  writings  of  the  Chinese 
lustonaoB.  At  the  time  of  Pskba  Lamei,  in  the  reign  of  Koeblay  Khsn, 
Msr  the  end  of  the  13ih  century,  the  Xibetisns  no  l«»ger  designated  the 
MoogoU  by  the  name  of  Pida,  but  by  that  of  Slor.  The  square  charac- 
ter which  Pakbs  compoeed  ft»  the  Moogols  by  order  of  the  emperor  Khon- 
vilai  (KoobJay  Khan)  was  then  called  Hor-gig,  a  term  signifying  the 
New  alphabet.  Many  chapters  of  the  Norbon-preogba,  and  amongst 
others  those  which  make  mention  of  the  nation  of  the  SitUe,  comprehend 
the  namtires,  the  bistwies,  and  the  pro|dieciea  of  LamadcboD-adichah, 
a  personage  rery  celebnUed  in  Td>e^  and  who  hred  at  an  epodi  far 
anterior  to  Jen^iis  KHagan.  At  this  very  day  the  Moogolian  tribes  who 
dwell  to  the  N.  of  the  upper  coarse  of  Uie  Kinaha  Keanog,  in  Northern 
Tibet,  are  called  in  Tibetian  Hor  and  GhiaSor,  or  '  the  Black  Hor.' 
The  aboTe  remarks  are  taken  from  Schmidt's  letter  to  M.  Bemnsat,  pro- 
fessor o(  Chinese  at  Paris.'  The  Khalkbas,  according  to  Schmidt,  are  the 
descendants  of  those  Moogols  who  were  driven  oat  of  China  by  the  cele- 

*  Mr  Schmidt  1b  s  very  IfArned  proteatuit  mlBsLoa 

iatnauIsH^  the  New  TeaUunent  into-''-' ' 

iabkUt  sloivst  tlie  Runisii  froatler  la  ,        ,  .  .  ... 

cainpiliii(  s  Tlbelo-Monfolisn  diclioTuij.  His  acquired  Imowledgs  of  Ibe  Monguiiui 
Isopugc  hu  nubled  him  to  throw  s  new  light  on  Ih*  luu;iuc«  and  tribes  of  Cent—' 
Aiu.    He  bw  dedsred  the  worlw  sT  Abulgiisxl  and  AniMish,  en  the  origta  of  i 


roteatuit  mlsslouarT.  now  or  vvrv  latdy  en^a^ed 
Eo  tiM  langoan  of  the  Mnnpils  and  Khalklug  who 
la  the  ti.  of  Selinginaic;  and  Kiakbt^  and  aUo  in 
.., ,_  .  'j,„^[^gj,f  ,^g  jjgji     .- 

;uac«  and  tribes  of  C 
nhsh,  en  the  origta 
lat  the  Ueaiulmaun  i 
Wo  can  refer  Buch  i 
Lslmucks  and  PalUa' 
[raditlonajT  aeooimtH 
'  Abulahaii,  Antkaha 
icitlf  (ollDWfd  b;  La 


of  the 


were  eompltlsl;  Ignorant  of  the  hlatory  of  Central  Aiia.  Wo  can  refer  giich  readen 
■a  are  curlooa  on  thit  anlgect  to  Oeorgl'e  account  uf  the  Kalmucks  and  PalUa'  trsTeh 
aleocrt  the  Monfolian  mutiar,  whtf*  be  will  find  tha  iradlllonajT  aeooimta  of  the 
ff.lTJiTfi-ln.  quite  at  Tariaoce  with  the  lidiculoua  iables  of  Abulahazi,  Antkahali,  and 
Otbo-  Haasulmauu  writer^  who  have  hitherto  been  ImpUcitlr  followed  b;  La  L'roii, 
Arshl^Aerr,  Dea  GnliBea,  and  eren  by  ttemuaat  and  Kiaproth.  TUi  letter  of 
Schmidt,  puUidwd  Id  the  dnt  >alume  of  the  Jouroal  Aalalique,  (see  p.  Xi,  3£7>  SSOv 


of  that  work,)  gave  great  offenc«  toJolee  Von  Klaprolh,  who  replied  to  Schmidt.     Thia 

haa  been  foUawed  bjra  coaoter. reply  from  Schmidt,  published  iu  1HS7,  in  Ger ■"— 

sod  totitlad  '  Hewanhia  into  the  UUtory  of  tho  I'eople  irf  Centnl  A^a.' 


jd  gentlamati  ha*  been  anabled  to  publiih,  by  the  patronage  of  the  emperoi 

tnnalation  of  the  Mongolian  hiatory,  cumposed  by  SeUen  StuULQ  Keonug  laid) 
lesmad  MongioUsn  eiilot.  Mr  Schmidt  has  alio  pnbliahed  a  compsrlsMI  of  the  doci 
•fduBoddUsUwilhtlNivi'uonaf  the  Gnsitlci,  en>.  ieS8. 
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braled  Hongvoo,  the  deliverer  of  hia  country  mnd  fbaadcr  of  the  Ming  dy- 
DBBty,  in  1368.  They  are  diRtiognisbed  Ironi  the  Sharnt  or  Sontbeni  Mon- 
gols  in  this,  that  the  latter  always  remained  in  their  prraent  lettleiiieitts, 
whilst  the  former,  driTen  out  of  China,  retired  to  the  N.  of  the  Shamo,  and 
lived  under  their  own  khans,  who  were  nominally  subject  to  the  khan  of 
the  Shaira  Mongols.  Upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Mongols  from  China, 
the  princes  of  the  race  of  Jenghis  Khan  seized  each  a  territory  for  him- 
self, forming  different  hordes  and  petty  sovereignties.  The  chief  of  these 
princes  was  called  the  Cfaahar  Khan,  who  was  descended  from  the  elder 
branch  of  the  family  of  Kooblay  Kfaan.  To  this  chief  all  the  other  Mongol 
hordes  were  nominally  tribntary,  includmg  the  Khalkhas  and  Eluths.  But 
in  process  of  time  the  two  latter  grew  too  powerfiti  even  to  acknowledge 
this  BDpremacy  of  the  elder  branch,  and  became  totally  independent  of  the 
khan  of  the  Sham  Mongols,  who  was  himself  compelled,  in  1630,  to  own 
the  snpremacy  of  the  Msndshoor  princes.  The  Khalkhaa,  who  enjoyed  by 
far  the  be«t  portion  of  Mongolia,  increased  very  rapidly,  and  qaickly  be< 
came  powerful,  rich,  and  independent  of  the  authority  of  the  Chabar  Khan. 
Their  lai/ku  or  heads  of  tribes,  who  were  all  of  the  family  of  Kooblay 
Khsn,  growing  numerous,  became  gradually  independent  of  each  other ;  and 
before  the  war  witJi  their  neighbours  the  Elutfas,  then  also  independent  of 
the  Sharra  Mongols,  they  were  ranged  under  seven  standards,  or  chiefs, 
three  of  whom  received,  as  the  most  powerfnl,  the  title  of  khan,  from  the 
Great  lama  of  Tibet,  the  supreme  pontiff  of  the  Mongolian  faith.  The  firat 
of  these  khans,  called  the  Shasaalrloo,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  other  two, 
possessed  the  country  immediately  to  the  E.  of  Soongaria,  extending  from 
the  most  western  rangeof  the  great  B<^o  eastward  to  the  Selingha,  Orkhon, 
and  Toola  rivers.  The  Tooibidloo  khan,  the  most  potent  of  the  tliree, 
possessed  all  the  tract  eastward  from  these  rivers  to  mount  Kentey  or  Kin- 
han  Atin,  whence  the  Kerlon  and  Toola  derive  their  sources.  The  CAe- 
cAiu^  khan  resided  towards  the  source  of  the  Kerlon  and  alongst  that  river 
as  tar  E.  as  the  Ai^oon  and  Puyur  lakes.  It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  most  of  the  taykis  who  were  under  dieee  khans  acted  as  sovereigns  in 
their  owu  territories,  and  pud  these  khans  no  further  deference  than  that 
of  allowing  them  the  precedence  in  their  Aourouilae  or  diets,  held  fw  the 
conducting  of  all  public  bnsineas.  The  number  of  the  Khalkhas  in  1688 
unounted  to  600,000  femilies,  or  3,000,000  persons,  and  thay  were  very 
rich  in  flocks  and  horses,  while  all  the  tribute  diey  then  paid  to  the  Celestial 
court  was  only  a  dromedary  and  nine  white  horses,  fur  which  they  enjoyed 
a  free  trade  with  China.  But  an  tmfortanate  rupture  with  the  Eluths, 
which  was  caused  by  the  nefarious  conduct  of  Tooshidtoo  Khan  and  his 
brother  the  Khootookhtoo  lama,  proved  the  ruin  of  their  prosperity,  and 
compelled  them,  to  avoid  utter  des&nction,  to  implore  the  protection  of 
the  emperor  Kang-hee  and  become  his  vassals.  Their  petition  was  granted 
and  the  offer  accepted,  and  after  several  engagements,  the  Eluths  were 
finally  defeated  in  1696,  and  the  Khalkhas  restored  to  their  wonted  terri* 
tories.  By  the  successful  termination  of  this  contest  the  sovereignty  of 
China  was  extended  W.  and  N.W.  to  Soongaria  and  die  Russian  tronuer 
to  the  S.  of  the  Baikal  More,  and  the  Khalkhas  have  ever  since  been  the 
voluntary  vassals  of  the  court  of  Peking.  They  were  divided  into  three 
standards  by  the  Chinese,  but  the  chief  khan  seems  to  be  the  Tooshidtoo, 
whose  camp  or  Oorga  was  placed  on  the  Iben  Pirn  in  1726,  asmall  stream 
which  falls  into  the  Orkhon  on  the  left  bank,  49'  26'  47'  N.  lat.  and  lO" 
dS*  W.  long,  of  Peking.    It  eeems  at  present  to  be  an  the  Toola  river  S20 
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mtie*  &•£■  of  Kukhta,  and  has  been  converted  into  a  aort  of  town  called 
Kyne.  The  temples,  tbe  palaces  of  the  khan  and  the  Khootookhtoo  Umo, 
the  honsee  of  tbe  lamas,  and  the  palace  of  the  Chinese  viceroy  and  that  of 
the  Russian  mission,  are  wooden  buildingB,  the  rest  are  felt  hats.  It  may 
be  ohMTTed  that  none  of  the  Mongol  princea  or  chiefs  of  the  nomadic 
tribes  are  now  allowed  to  take  the  title  of  khan  bb  heretofore.  The  prince 
of  Che  Khalkhaa  does  not,  it  would  seem,  pay  any  tribate  to  tbe  court  of 
Peking,  bat  on  the  contraiy  leceires  magnificent  presents,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment for  his  tribe  Berring  as  a  sort  of  garrison  on  tbe  Ruaaian  frontier. 
Jteligion.2  What  was  tbe  religion  of  the  Mongols  before  the  accession 
of  Jenghia  Khan,  is  difficult  to  detennine,  as  we  have  no  accounts  of  them 
prior  to  that  period  ;  but  it  seems  to  hare  been  a  species  of  Shamanism. 
They  received,  however,  in  the  reign  of  Kooblay  Kbnn,  the  system  of  Boo- 
dha,  and  the  use  of  alphabetical  characters  through  the  medium  of  Pakba  ' 
lama,  a  learned  Tibeban,  This  eminent  peiaonage  waa  honoured  by  Kab- 
lay  with  the  title  of  '  Ihe  pre-tntitteiU  lama,' — a  title  which  appears,  in  tbe 
Mongolian  history  of  Setaen  Sanan  Keoung  Taidshi,  to  be  expressed  in  tbe 
three  languages  of  Tibet,  China,  and  Mongolia.  He  was  also  denominated 
in  these  languages,  '  king  of  the  doctrine  and  of  the  three  kingdoms.'  By 
bia  infloence,  and  that  of  the  Tibetian  priesthood,  tbe  Mongols  became 
complete  Boodbists ;  bnt  after  their  expulsion  from  China  in  1368,  tbe 
Mongols  relapsed  into  Shamanism,  a  fact  whicli  Schmidt  has  proved  from 
the  Mongolian  biatory  above  mentioned.  There  we  are  told,  that  Altan 
Kbagau,  of  the  tribe  of  the  twelve  Tummeda,  in  conjunction  with  bia 
brother,  Gnn-bilik-merg-hin-djinong,  of  the  Ortoos  tribe,  governed  a  great 
part  of  the  Mongol  nauon.  Thin  peraonage,  at  the  age  of  67,  marched 
against  Kharra-toebit  (Black  Tibet),  and  snbdued  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Upper  and  the  Lower  Onigoors,  in  1573.  He  made  prisoners  three  chiefs  of 
the  Lower  Onigoora,  with  a  great  nomber  of  their  subjects,  and  carried 
away,  to  his  own  conntry,  Arik-lama  and  Gonmy-ch<^-bakchi,  with  a 
great  number  of  Tibetiana.  It  was  there  that  Arik-lama,  having  rehearsed 
to  the  Kbagan,  with  very  great  detail,  the  d<^mas  of  the  snccesaion  of 
births,  according  to  the  three  nnlncky  d^rees  of  nativity,  and  tbeir  evils, 
and  the  way  of  arriving  at  the  kingdom  of  the  Agauista  (this  is  a  species  of 
the  Tiengri  or  tUvinity,  in  the  mythol<^  of  tbe  Boodhista),  the  science  of 
the  glorions  advantage  from  the  deliverance  which  one  can  obtain  or  lose 
by  his  virtues  or  his  vices,  the  soul  of  the  Kbagan  felt  a  commencement  of 
the  futh,  and  he  aet  himself  to  recite  the  grand  formula  of  the  six  syllables, 
"  omma  ni  pad  mi  kkom."  It  is  clear  from  this,  that  after  the  Mongols 
were  expelled  from  China,  Boodhism  terminated  amongat  them,  and  made 
way  for  the  old  worship  of  tbe  Tongri,  or  spirits ;  and  more  than  200 
years  elapsed  before  that  Boodhism  was  introduced  anew  amongst  them,  on 
which  the  Mongolian  history  has  furnished  the  meet  exact  ^tes.  The 
Boodhism  of  the  Mongols  is  exactly  the  same  with  Lamaism,  the  sys- 
tem practised  in  Tibet.  It  differs  from  Shamanism  in  this,  that  while  tbe 
latter  allows  no  tnccemion  to  the  nnmberless  Tisngri  or  gods,  whether 
in  time  or  place,  the  former  teaches,  that  by  a  mysterious  operation  per- 
formed in  the  person  of  the  Grand  lama,  the  same  divinity  sabsists  eter- 
nally in  this  anpreme  pontiff  under  different  human  forms  which  he  deigns 
successively  to  assume.  In  tbeir  language  Boodha  is  called  Cfai^moonee, 
and,  amongst  the  Kalmucks,  Cbakamoonee  or  Sacyomoonee.  Moonie  sig- 
lufies  a  sunt.  In  the  same  language,  T^^nnzilan-irakhsan,  or  the  Comer, 
la  one  of  the  names  of  Boodha,  intimating  that  he  comes  not  into  the  world 


by  binh  like  hnmui  boiogB.  Another  MaagoUan  name  is  Chdce*  Sioclia, 
Ibe  Lion  Cfaekia  ;  and  Chakia  im  Atabut,  Ijon  of  the  bmllj  at  Cfaakia. 
rhiaayetemteachesthe  ttananignitioii  of  aonlv  Whilat  the  Rneaian  ei»> 
baeay,  in  1820,  ma  on  the  nad  to  Ootja,  the  Rnaaana  treia  nqamut 
nnt  to  fish,  ae  the  aoala  of  their  ancaatoia  might  hare  paaaodmtofirfi,  B». 
wdM  thiB  commnn  doctrine,  they  LeUeve  in  a  fiittite  atate,  pmvatorv  the 
WToeation  of  aamte,  unage-tpoi^bip,  confinnon,  abaolation,  paitlana,  end 
other  doctnnee  to  very  ooofomiable  to  the  Romiah  ayatem,  aa  celibacy  in 
both  ■ewM,nu>naateriea,annnerioe,eroeeinga,  holy  leater.boade,  ftctlMtit 
aeraaapetfeOeo.nter[^nfit.  They  behete  m  the  mc«n,ted  Boodha 
or  to,  but  they  also  behe™  that  he  oommtuMcatea  hie  diriaity  to  hiaehoeea 
aer™niB,  who  officiate  ai  hie  Ticaia  ia  nrieua  parte  of  hie  apiritnal 
iSSL,^-  ™"  "»■  "  -^  Monjalian  l«w»8e,  deoomit»t«l 
"tooMoMWo*.  IhMia  a  TotyconTament  piece  of  ecdeaiaatical  policy 'for 
conaidenng  iba  immeoae  eatent  of  hia  apiritual  empii«.  it  ia  impoeeible  fiir 
by  far  the  gieater  naraber  of  hia  epiritnal  anbjecia  to  eome  all  the  way  to 
Laeea,  and  woiehip  hia  iacamate  peiaon.  To  aan  them  the  toU  and 
trooble  of  eo  diataot  a  pilgrimage,  the  Grand  buna  haa  appomted  choeoa 
lamas,  to  tehom  a  portion  of  bia  divinity  ia  commnnicated,  to  act  m  hia 
name  and  author,ty,  and  to  confer  the  aama  hleeaing^  and  recei.e  the  aama 
homage,  aa  be  hm«elf..  Thme  are  r«iooed  not  leie  than  10  kbootootb- 
»oa  in  bja  wide  apnmd  empire  i  and  tba  bum  khootookhtoo  of  the  Khal- 
™l,'^"k'"  g°'K*,."'""  be  bt  a  B.«id  temple,  midtnetarecei™  the 
Zf.i'.lnf^'"'";"'^"-  Thoogh  the  khoeteokhtooa,  like  tl«A 
maater,  the  DJm  lam.  „f  Le.,a,  oere,  dm.  yet  they  bm,  notbL  him  J. 
power  of  choemng  the  body  in  wbkJ.  they  are  to  i«ppear.     The  ehdee 

"f^X  '^^J"  "^  •««■■  Thi.  khootookhtoodiip  wa.  foZw 
S,°f  ,tf  S","  '"*'•  '■'■  '  '--^  •f  TooahidtooJtban,  wS^  2 
Bare  be  bad  «»ioued  ao  great  a  ropotatimi  among  hi.  fellow  btnSe  tCto 
t^r^  tS  1 '"  '"™'"'  '""-^  <«^  a  li™g  Fo  a.  S  „ 
m.  maator.  The  icbeme  .ucceedod  ao  well  that  the  Kbalkbaa  leadily  he- 
h.r«l  hi.  pret«,t,o«,  mid  ador«l  hi.  a.  an  im«,«ed  bmnnd  b 
brother  went  regobrfy  oo  »i  day.  to  womhip  him,  mtte  him  on  aTUT 
aioo.  tb.  .pp.,  hand,  and  wa.  e'nUrely  mamLi  ij  ^.  ^  "J^L^ 

Jin^tr  '°„,'*1."  '^™  '"' '»""»' "  t.  Dalai  lam.  W.  ^ 

p.TTiir^i.rb»a'SJL'-r.,rrc^r'„-:^ 

,  ^HlSSlj^tS-baSI-ofSSSm^L^TtrSl 

s^SfErzr™riT'„-Stit?i"dlii»3 

-thlaec.  to'tf-of't  tSrSaCS^J^.^'^l- 
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witnwtcd  it  have  basn  Btmck  with  it.  Tbe  dreas  of  the  ghylltngt  or 
modIu  bem  a  great  reaemblsnce  to  that  of  the  Catholic  prieathood.  llmr 
idols  or  iniageH  of  Boodha  are  brought  generally  from  Tibet,  and  are  n- 
pnaeated  in  a  ntting  po*tiu«i  with  Upon  baraing  before  them  in  the  dark 
MCMM8  of  tbeir  t«inplea.  Tbeae  tapers  are  gouerallypeHiuned  with  mnsk. 
Tbe  lamas  are  Tety  duumtoik,  aa  every  Mongol  family  of  any  diatinction 
eonaiderB  it  their  daty  to  traio  ap  one  of  the  family  for  tbe  holy  offic& 
llwir  sheepskin  cape  are  all  dyed  yellow,  bat  that  of  the  kbootoofctoo  ia 
•f  yellow  Mtin,  with  the  four  coraen  tamed  up  and  faced  with  extremely 
fine  Diack  aable.  He  also  wears  a  long  gowo  of  yellow  satin,  tbe  eoloar 
worn  by  tbe  emperor  of  China.  Sometimes  the  cloak  is  red  instead  of 
yellow.  In  several  places  are  whole  communities  of  lamas,  living  together 
in  tbe  vicinity  of  soma  Btone  or  wooden  temple,  one  of  which,  near  the 
momitain  Minga  Dara,  ia  inhelrited  by  1,000  of  Uiis  class.  They  affect 
an  ^ipearance  of  great  devotion  and  abstTBction,  and  seem  always  so  en- 
gaged in  readi^  tbeir  sacred  books,  as  to  pay  not  the  amplest  atten^on  to 
eztetnal  objects.  They  always  seem  praying  or  reading,  continually  re- 
peating, if  not  reading,  the  well-known  Boodhist  prayer  of  "  Om  ma  ni 
pad  mi  khom,"  in  a  sort  of  harmonious  low  tone  like  the  humming  of  a 
bee,  a  pniytr  iriiich  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  aaderstand  or  explain. 
Their  votaries  leave  all  iliair  spiritn^  concerns  in  tbrir  hands,  and  Hw  duty 
of  prayer  is  performed  wholly  by  proxy,  being  eitber  perfonned  by  the 
lamsa,  as  there  are  no  congr^atioiul  meetings  of  the  hdty  for  religious 
sronhip,  or  by  piKyer  mills,  which  are  set  in  motion  by  wind  or  water, 
which  the  lamas  find  mncli  more  expeditioas  and  easy  than  the  nsoal  mode 
<rf  cral  petitiona.  As  the  whole  burden  of  prayer  is  devolved  by  tbe  peo- 
ple OB  Uie  lamas,  this  ingenious  oiode  of  perfomuBg  it  by  machinery  was 
resMted  to  to  save  the  coutiuual  toil  of  oral  repetition  [  and  it  even  savee 
the  people  tbe  tnmble  of  resorting  to  or  sending  for  a  Uma ;  for,  by  dint 
of  this  expedient  a  Tartar  can  pray  as  long  andaa  often  as  he  pleasoa,  and 
it  is  a  mtufa  cbe^er  mode  of  perfomiing  tbe  duty  than  the  candle-worahip 
<rf  hia  Rnasian  ne^bonn,  and  less  troablesome  than  counting  beads  like 
soma  of  the  Graakdefgy  when  osgagedinconqkany.  This  method  is  per- 
lonoed  in  the  following  way :  A  Mongol  procnies  a  number  of  prayers 
from  s  lama,  written  on  a  long  slip  of  paper,  and  thia  be  hangs  when  it  will 
ba  moved  by  tbe  wind,  pasieogocB,  or  any  thing  whatever  that  comes  in 
eoBtact  with  it,  or  it  is  rolled  round  a  barrel  or  cylinder  of  a  small  wind- 
milL  Ooa  stage  contains  100  of  thaae  praying-mills,  aad  the  roof  of  a 
hma  d^Ml  hae  so  many  bailing  preyen,  that  not  one  can  move  a  step 
wiibont  also  moving  petitions.  Near  tbe  dow  of  the  chapel  is  a  case 
ooiiteining  the  books  of  tbair  lav,  seoired  from  intrasion  by  iron  bands. 
This  caae  tnma  round  on  its  axia  vertically,  and  is  easily  put  in  motion 
together  with  a  number  of  balls  and  pendanU.  The  motion  of  thaae  wfairii- 
gigs— wfaidi  ara  sontetiBeB  erected  near  falls  of  wator  in  order  to  produce 
it— aaves  tbe  trottble  ofrepeatiig  them ;  for,  sappoaing  100  prayua  pasted 
romd  the  circumference  of  me  whirligig,  every  rotation  sands  off  100  prayers 
M  ooce  to  Shskiamoonee ;  and,  sappoaing  100  of  these  praying-null*, 
10,000  prayers  are  sent  4^  by  a  single  rotation  of  these  milla.  This  de- 
vice does  credit  to  Tartar  ingenuity,  and  even  snrpasses  tbat  of  tbe 
Jeaiut,  yiho,  by  mnotng  over  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  contended 
that  he  rqiceted  all  iba  prayera  that  were  ever  composed  out  of  ik  These 
whiriigigs  are  comnon  over  all  Tibet,  in  the  temples  of  China,  amongst 
the  yellow  and  Uad:  Mongols,  and  tbe  Klnth  Kalmucks,  and  are  mentiooed 
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W  every  traveller  of  nute  into  theM  regions,  u  Turner,  Bog^e,  Moorcroft, 
"niDkowski,  Gordon,  Gerard,  and  oihers.  Ai  tbe  ioprema  deity  of  tbb 
BoodtuBtB  liTes  in  a.atRte  of  infinite  repose,  like  the  god  of  Epicunu,  kII 
the  operations  of  nBtnre  are  performed  byinferior  agents.  In  consequence 
of  this  notion,  Boodba  or  deity  incarnated  in  his  person  is  always  repre- 
sented in  a  sitting  posture,  denoting  perfect  repose.  The  Dalai  lama  and 
his  vicar,  the  khootookhtoo,  may  be  considered  SB  repose  personified,  is 
wrapt  up  in  a  sort  of  mental  abstraction,  regardlesa  of  every  external  object, 
and  seemingly  totally  divested  of  all  passioa  or  sensation.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  the  highest  point  of  bliss,  and  every  lama  the  more  be  sacceeds  id 
divesting  himself  of  all  the  passions  and  appetites  of  human  natnre,  tbe 
nearer  be  afiproacbes  to  a  state  of  absolute  perfection  and  supreme  bliss  in 
Neramana,  where  all  consciousness  of  individual  existence  is  lost.  The 
lemBH  are  generally  corpulent  from  their  indolent  life,  and  fotness  is  an  in- 
dispensable  requisite  for  the  office  as  a  proof  of  study  and  lepose.  Such  a 
religion,  in  which  indolent  abstraction  is  considered  a  prime  virtue,  has  a 
tendency  to  divest  its  followers  of  all  «iei^  of  character ;  and,  wherever  it 
prevails,  the  people  are  in  the  lowest  state  of  intelligence  and  activity  of  all 
the  nations  who  profess  polytheism. 

Language  and  Literature.'^  Of  all  die  languages  spoken  by  the  people 
of  Asia,  whether  nomadic  or  fixed,  savage  or  dvilized,  tbe  Mongolian  is 
least  known, — a  very  soTprising  circumstance  considering  tbe  great  figure 
they  once  made  on  tbe  theatre  of  history,  and  that  it  is  a  spoken  lan- 
guage all  tbe  way  from  the  Beloor  to  tbe  Siolki,  and  from  the  wall  of 
China  to  Soutbeni  Siberia.  We  have  never  yet  bad  a  grammar  or  lezicou 
of  the  langnage,  as  of  Mandaboorian  and  Chinese,  and  all  the  knowledge 
possessed  of  it  by  Europeans,  has  been  through  the  metlium  of  these  1^ 
ter,  or  through  the  Toorkish.  Remusat  in  his  very  learned  and  mteresting 
work  on  the  site  of  Karakorom  and  the  geography  of  Central  Asia,  com- 
plains much  of  tbe  want  of  a  Mongolian  dictionary.  Such  a  work,  says 
be,  b  an  indispensable  reqnisite  for  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  history 
and  geography  of  Mongolia,  as  it  wonld  furnish  tbe  means  of  restoring  the 
names  of  the  cities,  (as  that  of  Karakorom  for  instance,)  ^e  rivers,  and  the 
mountains,  of  which  in  the  maps  (of  the  Jesuits)  we  have  nothing  bat 
corrupted  transcriptions,  or  translations  in  the  Chinese,  in  the  Toorkuh,  or 
in  the  Mandsfaoor  langu^es. — S^  p.  56  of  that  work.  Had  the  elder 
Des  Guignes  been  acquainted  with  the  Mongolian  lai^uage,  he  never 
could  have  committed  tbe  monstrous  error  of  confounding  Huns,  Turks, 
and  Mongols  blether,  and  taking  them  for  one  and  the  same  race,  and 
continually  giving  Chinese  translations  of  Toorkish  names,  as  if  Tooricish 
had  been  the  only  language  used  by  tbe  nomadic  tribes  of  Central  Asia. 
Before  tbe  time  of  Jenghia  Khan,  none  of  the  nomadic  tribes  bad  an 
alphabetical  character  or  written  language,  except  tbe  O'lgourt,  who  alone 
of  all  the  congregated  host  that  followed  his  victorious  haiuere,  knew  the 
use  of  letters,  and  therefore  that  Mongolian  hero  was  compelled  to  employ 
them  as  bis  secretaries.  But  who  these  Qigoors  were,  is  not  a^eed 
amongst  tbe  learned,  most  of  who|n,  if  nut  all,  follow  Abulghazi  and 
Ebn  Arabsbah,  as  La  Croix.  Remusat,  Klaprotb,  and  others,  have  taken 
them  for  Toorks.  Bnt  the  learned  Mr  Schmidt,  of  the  St  Petersborgh 
Academy,  has  controverted  this  opinion,  and  has  endeavoured  from  the 
Mongolian  history,  before  mentioned,  to  show  that  the  Oigoors  were  a  Ti- 
betiaii  race,  well  acquainted  with  the  language  of  Tibe^  and  tbe  books  of 
the  Boodhisls.     If  so,  then  tbe  Mongols  aa  they  received   their  alphabeti- 
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cal  diaracWn  from  the  Oigoors,  ttwed  tWr  letten  not  to  a  Toorkish,  (rat 
to  a  TtbeUu)  wibe.  It  teems  dew  that  the  Oigoora  were  BoAdbiats,  and 
kwl  Tibetian  lamaa  auODgM  ibero,  and  temples  in  htmom  of  Clnkifimoo- 
nee.  It  ia  alao  clear  that  the  OipHman  letters  wen  the  name  wrth,  or 
merely  a  iwiarioa  of  those  called  Tangootiui  or  Ttbetisn,  and  thenfore  it 
is  extremely  improbable  that  the  Oigoora  were  Toorkt,  as  none  of  that 
race  ater  seem  to  have  embraced  or  profeaeed  the  religious  system  of 
Boodba.  It  ie  also  cletvly  an  established  fad,  that  tbe  Tooriis  bad  no 
written  charactns,  no  alphabet  of  their  own,  long  after  their  emigration 
from  EMtem  Toorkistaun  to  the  W.  of  the  Beloor,  and  ^at  at  last  they 
W«rs  forced  to  adopt  the  Arabic  alphabet,  used  by  (he  inhabitants  of  Bokhara 
and  Satnaftaml,  to  expresa  their  spoken  language.  Now  it  seenu  very 
■inuige  if  ibt  Oigoan  inhabited  Eutera  Toorkiaunn — as  sll  the  abettors  of 
*be  comnoa  oinnion  maintaia — and  were  really  one  of  the  roorkish  tribes, 
«H)o,  in  oommon  with  their  bredircn  tbe  Wheyhoo,  dwelt  there,  that  they 
alone  sboiiM  posaete  the  knowledge  and  nse  of  alpbabetical  characters,  and 
tfaat  inatcsd  <rf  commnnicatiBg  such  on  important  benefit  to  their  own  kin- 
dred tribea  dwelling  in  their  very  ricinity,  they  should  conimnnicate  it  to 
tha  Mongols,  the  sworn  enemies  of  the  Toorkisfa  nee.  Tbe  whole  accoonts 
of  the  Oigans,  lead  as  to  conclnde  thai  diey  wen  a  learned  and  polished 
raca,  oompaiwl  with  tklr  Toorkisb  and  MongoKaa  neighbours.  The 
Cbiawae  historians  ny,  that  the  Oigoors  understood  tbe  Chinese  cbBracters, 
had  the  books  of  Ctofnciue,  honoured  the  spirit  of  heaTen,  had  many  Bon- 
Ma  (lamaa),  and  followed  tbe  Chinese  calendar.  All  dMM  tbii^  ap- 
pear exceedingly  unlike  a  Toorkish  tribe.  It  is  tbe  opinion  of  Schmidt, 
that  the  Oigoors,  amidst  tbe  revolutions  cootimully  taking  place  amongst 
tbe  aanonn  of  centtal  Asia,  were  a  tribe  driven  ont  of  the  Leiiser  Bnkbaria 
up  into  the  lofty  region  of  Tibet,  where  they  learned  the  Tibitian  lai^nage 
and  religion.  However  dns  be,  tbe  Otgoorian  alphabet,  communicated  to 
iba  Mongols,  is  essentially  Tibelian.  It  was  introduced  by  Tata-Tong-Ko, 
amongst  tbe  Mongols,  in  the  latter  period  of  the  reign  of  Jengliis  Khagan, 
and  that  httberto  ignorant  race  began  to  have  some  notion  of  history,  and 
tbe  Oigoors  composed  books  for  their  service  in  tbe  Mongolian  language. 
After  the  reign  of  Jengbis  Khagan,  the  Mongol  princes  employed  in  all  their 
pttblio  acts  the  Oigoiv  and  Chinese  cbaraetets.  But  tbe  emperor  Khoa> 
▼ilai,  wbo  waa  a  learned  prince,  thought  it  would  be  for  tbe  grandeur  and 
gl«ry  of  bifl  nation,  that  it  ^ould  have  characters  of  its  own.  He  there- 
fore gave  a  commission  to  Pakba  Lama,— called  Pasepa  by  Gaabil  in  bi« 
Malory  of  ihti  Ywen  Dynasty,  chief  of  the  Tibetian  lamas,  who,  before  bis 
eletatinn  to  that  d^ity  by  Kboovihii,  was  called  MaUi  Donzava, — to  com- 
poae  an  alphabet  for  the  Mongols.  This  eminent  personage,  who  was 
weiUacqnainted  with  the  Tibetian,  Oigoorian,  ShanBcrit,  and  Chinese 
cbaraetNs,  rejected  the  Chinese  which  represent  the  ideas  of  things,  and 
tbov^t  <nly  of  those  fitted  to  express  sounds.  Tberefore  out  of  tbe  ibree 
other  chatacters,  be  formed  1000  of  tbe  square  form,  with  rules  for  pro- 
novnciag,  shaping,  and  writing  with  them.  This  new  alphabet,  which  suc- 
ceeded 'die  Oigoorian  before  used,  waa  denominated  Uor-Yig,  or  tbe  new 
Mongol  ^phabet,  which  was  ordained  in  February,  1269,  to  be  used  in  all 
tbe  courts  of  justice,  and  tbe  Oigoorian  from  that  time  ceased  to  be  tued. 
An  aUempt  1^  been  made  by  Yeloo-Cbooiaay,  prime  minister  to  Meng- 
ko,  to  introdnce  the  Chinese  characters,  but  it  fuled.  It  may  be  remark- 
ed that  the  Mandabooriao  language  ia  expressed  in  the  sane  cbamcter  as 
tbal  invented  by  Pakba  Lama,  as  it  alxu  had  uo  Hl|)|]abet  till  this  wa* 
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adopted  for  it,  by  orders  of  Kangbee.  As  it  ta  affirmed  that  in  tbe  reign 
of  KoDvitsi,  the  Nyucbe  or  Kin,  uid  tbe  Kitan  or  Lyau  had  alphabets  of 
their  own,  distinct  from  the  new  Mongol  characters,  we  must  either  iefec 
that  the  Mandshoors  are  a  different  race  from  these,  or  that  tlie  above 
statement  is  erroneous,  and  Gaubil  says  he  had  never  seen  any  as  yet  of 
the  Kin  and  Kitan  characters.^ 

Manner*  and  Customs.'^  Like  all  or  moat  of  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Asia, 
the  Khalkhas  are  divided  into  tribes  or  aimais,  and  these  are  again  sob- 
divided  into  smaller  bodies,  each  of  which  has  its  chief,  called  ta^i,  which 
title  descends  hereditarily  to  the  eldest  son.  Such  are  all  the  nobility  the 
Khalkhas  have,  and  riches  being  pretty  equally  shared  amongst  them,  there 
is  no  other  difl'erence  between  the  head  of  one  tribe  and  that  of  another, 
but  merit,  or  tbe  number  of  families  in  his  ooig;a.  In  tlieir  physiognomy 
and  personal  appearance,  tbe  whole  of  the  Mongol  race  differ  from  those 
of  the  Toorkish  race,  having  flat  noses,  small  oblique  eyes,  thick  lips,  and 
scanty  beards,  ears  lai^e  and  prominent,  black  hair,  and  reddish,  brown,  or 
yellow  complexions.  They  share  off  their  hair,  leaving  only  a  small  lock 
on  the  crown  of  their  head,  which  falls  down  their  backs,  and  is  let  grow 
to  its  natural  length.  In  contisst  to  their  homely  looks,  thsy  have  very 
pretty  mouths,  with  small  teeth,  white  as  ivory,  and  are  perfectly  well 
limbed.  Their  women  as  having  the  same  features,  though  not  so  large, 
are  by  no  means  beautiful,  but  are  generally  handsome  and  well-sh^ted. 
Their  nannera,  as  might  be  expected,  are  rude  and  unpolished,  but  they  are 
honest  and  sincere,  and  not  nearly  so  much  addicted  to  plunder  and  rob- 
bery as  the  Mohammedan  Tartars.  Both  ^e  Khalkhas  and  Sham  Mon- 
gols are  very  nasty  and  slovenly  in  dieir  tents  and  clothes,  living  amidst 
the  dung  of  ^ir  beasts,  which  serves  them  for  fuel,  as  they  have  no 
wood.  Hence  their  tents  have  a  rank  disagreeable  smell.  Their  general 
clothing  is  sheep  and  lamb-skins,  the  wool  next  die  body.  They  know 
well  how  to  dress  and  whiten  these  skins,  as  well  as  those  of  stags,  deer, 
wild  goats,  and  other  animals,  which  serve  tbe  richer  sort  for  under  gar- 
ments in  the  spring.  Yet  for  idl  the  care  they  take,  the  smell  of  a  Mongol 
is  felt  whenever  he  draws  near  you,  hence  the  Chinese  call  them  Tsaa- 
Tatae,  the  stinking  Tartars.  Ked  is  the  colour  in  greatest  esteem,  and 
however  ill-clothed  the  taikis  may  be,  in  other  respects,  they  never  hil 
to  have  a  red  or  a  yellow  robe  for  state-occasions.  These  chiefs  would 
rather  want  a  shirt,  as  a  scarlet  coat,  and  the  women  are  as  fond  of  a  scar- 
let gown.  But  the  Mongols  genenlly  have  not  yet  enjoyed  tbe  luxury  of 
shirts.  Their  usual  food  is  the  flesh  of  animals,  as  horaes,  dromedaries, 
oxen,  cows,  and  sheep.  Horse  flesh  is  much  esteemed.  When  Meng-ko 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  grandfather  Jengbis,  in  1^50,  A.C.,  be  made 
a  feast  of  aeven  days,  during  which,  300  bones,  as  many  cows,  and  1000 
sheep  were  daily  killed,  dressed,  and  consumed.  But  horse  flesh  aitd  mat- 
ton  is  their  general  food,  which  is  sometimes  eaten  with  pease  and  beans. 
When  they  travel,  a  whole  sheep  b  dressed  in  its  own  skin :  the  skin  .  is 
then  taken  ofl'  and  converted  into  a  sort  of  bag,  wbich  they  fill  with  water, 
along  with  thu  flesh  stripped  from  the  bones,  Euid  throw  into  it  successive- 
ly a  number  of  stones  red  hot.     The  meat  is  thus  completely  cooked,  and 

*  Mr  Schmiilt  bu  publisbed  the  TIIwt»-MDngDliiui  dictionsr;  of  Scbang-dcbah  Khoo- 
lookliUn  under  tbe  patronagB  of  thn  amprror  NicKnlaa;  uul  ■  Cbltme,  Mmcoliiui,  md 
Mandsbootlui  dictlmurf ,  with  it  KimisD  uid  LAiin  iiiurpnUilon,  Issctiull;  publiih- 
ing,  or  hu  b«n  publiibcd  Bt  St  Prtrnburg,  »  that  ths  learned  uid  liiquinitive  part 
of  the  pubUi^   hrt]  iww   in  poseeHlon  of  a  key  to  tbe  Iftnfiu^e  and  biitory  of  tlie 
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tlie  broth  is  excellent.  Their  iheep  are  very  large,  with  remukably  fat  tub, 
often  two  spans  long,  and  abont  as  macb  round,  weighing  commonly  aboat 
1 0  or  I  *i  \ba,  and  conBiBting  almost  entirely  of  very  rank  fat.  They  abhor 
swine's  flesh  and  ponltry.  In  summer,  however,  their  common  food  is  milk 
rariously  prepared,  as  Uiat  of  cows,  maies,  ewea,  goats,  and  cameU.  Their 
nsoal  drink  is  water,  boiled  wiUi  the  worst  kind  of  CbiDese  tea,  in  which 
they  pat  cream,  butter,  or  milk.  But  diey  are  fondest  of  mares'  milk, 
which  is  much  better  and  richer  than  cows'  milk.  Their  cowa,  after  their 
calrea  are  taken  horn  them,  will  suffer  none  to  draw  their  teata,  miU  they 
also  quickly  lose  their  milk,  so  that  necessity  has  in  some  meaanre  intro- 
ilnced  the  use  of  mares'  milk.  From  thia  milk,  when  fermented,  a  spiritaont 
liquor  is  distilled,  called  araka  by  the  Mongol,  and  koumuh  by  the  Toor- 
kiih  tribes.  This  liquor  is  strong  and  nonrishing,  and  they  delight  to  get 
drank  with  it.  Oktay,  the  successor  of  Jengbis,  died  suddenly  from  a  lit 
of  hard  drinking,  which  had  lasted  a  whole  night ;  and  as  Gibbon  reioarkii, 
the  disordered  digvstion  of  a  rnde  barbarian,  arrested  the  career  of  fiatou, 
and  perhaps  the  subjugation  of  Enrope.  A  similar  debauch  caused  tbe 
death  of  Attila,  and  saved  Italy  Irom  another  devastation.  At  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Meng-ko,  B  waggon  loads  of  wine,  2  of  brandy,  and  20  of  kon- 
miah  or  araka,  were  daily  consmned.  The  Mongols,  and  indeed  all  the 
nomadic  bordea  of  northern  and  central  Asia,  are  like  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  passionately  fond  of  intoxicating  liquors,  for  when  they  can  get 
any,  they  drink  till  uiey  are  unable  to  stand ;  and  when  they  have  a  mind 
to  enjoy  thia  pleasure,  each  brings  what  liquor  he  can  procure,  and  then 
they  set  themselves  to  drink  night  and  day,  never  rising  till  every  drop  ia 
apent.  Rnbosquis  abonnds  in  narratives  of  Mongol  drinking-bouts  during 
ma  stay  at  Karakorom.  They  are  equally  fond  of  smoking.  Polygamy, 
though  allowed,  is  not  common,  and  they  marry  very  young.  The  women 
bring  to  their  husbands  a  portion  in  aheep  or  cattle,  and  they  prove  gener- 
ally active  and  industriuus  wives,  as  they  tan  the  hides,  comb  and  spin  the 
wool,  wash  tbe  clothes,  cleanse  the  esculent  roots,  cure  and  dry  the  winter 
provisions,  and  distil  the  konmiah  or  spirit  of  mares'  milk.  TbehuBbands 
shoot  the  winged  game,  and  hunt  tbe  animals  which  wander  in  great  num> 
ben  over  the  vast  desert.  When  the  pasture  begins  to  ful,  all  the  tribes 
etrike  their  tents,  which  takes  place  ten  or  fifteen  times  in  a  year.  In 
anmmer  they  move  northward,  and  in  trinter  southward.  The  flocks,  ^e 
men,  the  women,  and  the  children,  form  a  r^pilar  procession,  followed  by 
the  yottng  women,  singing  cheerful  songs.  Tbe  camp  and  not  the  soil  is 
the  native  country  of  a  genuine  Tartar.  Within  its  precincts,  bis  family,  his 
companions,  his  property,  are  always  included ;  and  wherever  be  man^hea, 
be  is  always  snrrounded  by  tbe  objects  which  are  dear  or  valuable,  or  fa- 
miliar to  the  eye.  As  tbe  nomadic  life  is  comparatively  a  life  of  idleness, 
they  have  abiwdance  of  leisure  unmixed  with  care,  or  servile  and  assiduons 
toil.  But  this  leisure  is  devoted  to  the  violent  and  unguinary  pleasures 
of  the  chase,  and  tbeir  horses,  strong  and  hardy,  are  equally  fitted  for  war 
or  hunting.  Horse-racing,  is  a  favourite  amusement,  in  which  even  the 
yotmg  women  excel.  Other  amusements  are  archery,  wrestling,  panto- 
mime, and  singing  generally  performed  by  young  women  and  accompanied 
with  the  violin  and  the  flut«.  Gambling,  especially  cbess-playing,  is  a  most 
fKvoai'M  amnseroent.  They  have  no  bouses  but  tents,  small  and  of  an 
oval  form,  but  those  of  the  more  wealthy  are  a  sort  of  wooden  palaces,  so 
lai^  aa  to  be  fixed  on  large  waggons,  and  drawn  by  a  team  of  20  or  SO 
oxen.     In  tbe  days  of  Rnbusqnis,  these  houses  were  30  feet  in  diameterf 
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projectinf  on  ewJi  side  5  i«ol  beyond  die  wheel*.  Ofer  the  felt,  tb^ 
kid  mortar,  nmrle,  or  bone  whtN,  to  msks  it  a  dear  white,  adombig  the  roof 
with  beantiful  |MCtarM,  wul  banging  before  the  door  a  felt  carpet  paiutsd 
wi^  birdi,  beaaU,  ud  treea.  He  coonied  22  oxen  drawing  a  cart,  11  to 
»  aide.  Tbo  asletree  was  aa  large  M  the  maet  of  a  sliip,  aod  the  driver 
etood  at  the  door  of  the  houte.  Tbeir  honaebold  Htuff  and  treaanre  were 
Icept  in  eqnare  wicker  cheats,  rowuled  at  top,  aod  covered  with  felt,  grew- 
ed  over  to  ke^  out  rain.  They  were  adonied  with  puntingi ,  or  feathen, 
and  fixed  on  carte  earned  by  camria  for  croaeing  livera,  hot  nevw  token  down 
like  the  hoooM.  Theae  house*  when  let  down,  are  placed,  as  all  their  ha- 
bitatiooa  ate,  with  the  door  facing  the  south,  to  avoid  the  cold  north  winds, 
•0  very  piercing  orer  all  this  refjiun ;  then  the  cheat  carts  are  ranged  al 
a  small  dialan*»  on  each  aide,  as  it  were  two  walla.  One  rich  Mongol  bad 
201)  carta  wtlh  aoch  cheats,  so  that  his  court  seemed  a  great  village.  The 
leids  are  all  round  and  c<HiicaI,  having  an  apertore  at  the  top  to  let  ont 
the  smoke,  which  aaceoda  from  the  h^rth  placed  in  the  middle  undemeatfa. 
The  tents  of  the  chiefa  are  hang  with  silk  atoffs  in  the  interior,  aod  the 
ftoors  covered  with  Persiui  carpets.  Silner  and  porcelain  vessels  aie 
nsed  in  the  tents  of  the  great.  The  QlongoU  burn  their  dead,  eepecially 
the  bodies  of  their  cliiefs  and  IstnaB,  and  inter  their  aahea  on  aome  emi- 
nence, over  which  they  raise  an  obo  or  cairn  of  stones,  on  which  are 
mounted  imall  dags  or  banners. 

Cilkt.'}  Cities  are  oot  to  be  expected  in  the  territoriea  of  nomadic 
tribes.  tJuch  are  neither  sufficiently  numerons,  nor  rich,  oor  industrious 
as  to  build  them.  Like  the  patriarchs  of  olden  time,  the  Mongols  have  no 
fixed  place  of  abode.  Even  the  famous  Karakorom,  die  capital  of  the 
vaunted  but  imagbary  IVeater  John  and  his  con<]ueror  the  mighty  Ziugia, 
was  built  of  earth  and  wood,  and  haa  left  no  veatigee  of  its  past  exiatenoe. 
Ge^raphcrs  and  historiona  bare  bean  sadly  puzzled  where  to  find  its  site ; 
and  some,  as  Malte  Bmn,  have  supposed  it  to  have  been  merely  a  stumnei 
abode  of  the  Karait  and  Mongolian  lUians,  like  that  <A  Zheholi,  where  die 
emperor  or  khan  long  received  the  British  emboaay.  But  there  are  no 
grounds  for  inch  an  opinion,  as  its  existence  both  as  a  summer  and  winter 
residenco  of  its  nomadic  lords,  is  inconicatibly  proved  by  all  anthoritieB, 
whether  Chinese,  Toorkidb,  or  European.  It  ia,  however,  no  matter  of 
■uiprise,  that  travelleiB  have  oot  found  ita  lemaina,  considNing  the  natnn 
of  its  frail  materia,  earth  and  wood.  On  the  contnuy,  it  is  rather  sur- 
priaiog  tbey  abuuJd  have  expected  to  find  them.  From  this  want  of  ocolar 
proof,  no  other  mode  of  knowing  ita  site,  but  that  of  snch  historical  noti- 
ces  as  could  be  gleaned  from  the  meagie  accounts  of  oriental  authors,  aKi 
the  Chmeee  records,  remaioed.  fiut  these  researches,  though  the  combined 
results  of  the  labonrs  of  a  Gaobil,  a  Souiaet,  a  Des  Gaigne*,  aod  a  M'Aa- 
viJle,  have  all  proved  fruitless,  and  the  inquiry  terMiinated  just  where  it  b^ 
gan' 

•  So  obacure  U  the  lublect,  Hnd  bo  few  wb  Ih*  remains  of  any  th[ng  thai  bore  (]«  ». 

mnblanee  ol  rulB«.  or  a  rnliM*  dtj,  AbI  wlMrenr  xuofa  wen  fouiMi,  the  osDcIiuiai 

WM  irawn,  or  at  im\  Ibe  tonjecuire  w»i  mule,  thai  such  marked  the  titi  (d'  Konlw. 

'"      i.ll^'i'"  "■S,","""^!^  MoEgoUa,  imsgliied  it  tobo  Ksra  Uibod,  Id  tbe  vlcinky 

I  Fulned  dtv.  esHM  ran  HMnn.  Liit.  W^  «  4H~  M   i^t...  at  aa  oir-  vj   -i  d.u- ' 


ibll  flxedU  «0  mile,  a  W.  of  the  abore  n^poKd  ^tt,  b!  **•  81' N.  Ut.' a»d  in?  IT 
'i.^'Vi;.'''  """P-'Wti'"'  «D  the  OnghtQ  Mureu,  n«r  iha  lake  Konhaa  UUd. 


Uaubll  B] 

W.  «i  !■*_,, 

See  Souclet  «.-.,_ 

-ni'f^^V^i''  ■  .'^'  "^'.''*'  ""*  '""  '^■"''  r™^«l  uiinmgniied  in  the  map. 
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Hiilori/J}     It  u  impoMible  to  determine  die  (Hfferent  races  of  the  vwi- 
otM  Moiaciic  hnrdea,  which  at  different  time*  bore  sw^y  in  Nftrtbem  Mon- 

"*?  '*.^^  r"  ."^  *^  .T™"  Cl'ln*"  ••tr.MMiOT  MKI  In  1»TO  by  KhonTllal  u> 
nub  otmtntbaaln  Moogolis,  *■  tb<  n^uat  of  Uu  imperinl  MtrODomer  Kou«-ch«>u- 
klog,  >nd  In  this  ChliieM  report,  Knrokorom  I.  called  HJin,  thai  is,  Ihe  ffinct  Cilu.  Un- 
IWtiuwtoW  for  the  eniit  of  (hh  Chtnew  «b»rviitlon,  there  li  mor^  (Kan  a  d^ree  of 
dlbnmkitwNn  ths  height  of  tlie  pids  aod  th*  ihtOow  of  Uu  rnoBOD,  wblcfa  U  riT- 
fiuent  lo  overthrow  nil  (h<^  autharily  of  the  malbemMicUuis  employed  by  Kouo  iheou- 
fclii^  to  III  It!  -ittuBlloB.  PrefliHl  (0  the  first  volmnp  of  Ihe  history  of  the  MoiiiroK 
wnnmiii  CbliuM,  hy  Yonaiu^lnc,  is  ■  mapof  TarUryand  tbeGi'tatdnrrt,  with  ui 
expLcatunt  In  the  form  of  a  note  on  the  different  pUrd,  where  the  Mongol  prince*  kept 
their  lourt,  at  differpnl  epochs.  Des  Guigno.,  in  his  history  of  the  lluus  and  Turlis, 
ha*  gino  two  Itinerarle,  to  Karakorom,  from  Pi-low-tal  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Whiingko  in  the  oorthern  p«n  of  the  oouirtry  of  the  Urtona  TVrtare,  In  «■  97 '  W  ■  N. 
ud  rlong.  V/.  of  I'ekiij^,  and  addi  the  reuurli,  that  tb.ne  dilTennt  rontM  well  ac- 
cord with  tht  position  which  M.  D'Anviile  has  aasigned  kiirakoram  In  his  map*.  Mr 
Rflmunt  In  his  very  learned  memoir  on  the  site  of  Karakorom,  having  compared  theiw 
■o«t<*  togetbtr,  and  wHb  the  chart  abrra  Hiantioned,  slv«i  In  the  Chincee  blnoTT  of 
tkt  Honcoli,  and  the  cxpUatiaa  given  In  the  uots  of  the  different  places  where  the 
Mang«l*^ldlheircaartUdilhreiit*poehi,hai  found,  In  addition  to  tbeerroneou*  u- 
VMUMBleal  ohMTVatlaD  of  Ihe  Chinaa  adroaomer*,  ao  pompoualy  given  bv  Gaubll  and 
.  Soodel,  and  folbiwed  ao  Implicitly  by  D'Anrlilc,  that  th*  two  roatea  given  by  D*a 
Guignea,  oat  of  the  Thang-cduou,  will  not,  tHn-  can  agree  at  all  with  the  pnjtiun  hi. 
dgnod  1 1  by  D*  AoviUe,  as  Dh  Onl|n«a  aaaerted,  i«  thewt  n>ut«  cl  ve  a  diatance  of  more 
than  TOD  B.  mile*  Arom  PL-loo-tal  t*  lUiafcoron,  wfaenaa  by  D'Anrllle'*  map  ii  ia 
only  a  third  of  that  diMaita  in  a  direct  line,  from  Pl-lou-tai,  aad  that  in  a  country 
iai,  desert,  aad  without  river^  and  ooaaequeutly  where  the  wiudlon  can  neither  be 
laaiiy  nar  gnat.  De*  Oalnw*  has,  b«dda, In  blacKlnct  ftom  the  ThaDg-chou,  front 
tlM  clltet  of  canlsMness  whloh  i*  •canal*  coooelvaUe,  nimbly  allppad  over  nuny  rs- 
markable  putlculan  there  contained,  and  pamed,  ni  lUtrUla,  over  all  that  which  wu* 
snffldant  of  itaelftoprereDl  mistake  and  dispel  error.  Thepart  whldihehai  siippres- 
aod,  la  aa  fallow* :  Ta  the  B.  of  (hat  dty,  (the  ca^tal  of  the  WheyJioo  or  itantkoroni, ) 
an  Dneultivited  plains.  To  the  W.  It  recUnes  upon  the  mountain  Ou-te-ldan,  to  the 
"    It  touchea  the  bank  of  the  river  Wtn-kooen,  lo  the  N.  6  or  TOO  ly  dlsluit,  aopeani 


Slao-o.     LTpm  th*  northern  bank  of  Ihst  river,  ia  the  city  of  Sou  1 
re  to  tha  N.  ajul  a  little  to  ths  K.  tqipear  mountains  ooversd  with  snow,  and 
pines,  atwl  birciws,  and  a  lake  with  many  ipringa.     At  the  two  sides  of  tito 
IB,  are  the  rivers  Wen^konen  and  T0.I0.     These  two  rivers  In  makini  ■  rmmt 
mn  to  the  S.H.  tnta  ths  capital  of  the  Whey-hoo,  and  « 


too  If-  To  the  N.E.  man  than  lOOO  ly  is  the  lake  Kin-lun,  the  four  lUta  of  which 
peoided  by  the  <;hl-wei.  We  have  ilven  Just  w  much  of  what  Dei  Guigiua  has 
nremed  as  is  sufficient  to  point  out  the  site  of  Karakorom.     The  portion  of  mount 


rhepoidtk 
tbe  W.  of 


Ou-la-kian  1*  wht^y  unknown  to  na ;  bat  as  that  mountain  lay  to  tbe  W.  of  Kaiakcrom, 
It  oDdouhtedly  made  a  part  of  ths  eastern  chain  of  the  AltiJan  monntalns ;  and  there 
is  every  reaaon  to  believe,  that  it  la  the  same  mountain  of  which  mention  is  made  at 
tt  of  tbe  blstary  of  the  Whay-lioo,  under  tha  names  of  Yotau-kiao, 

_    __j,., "-'- -'—-■-3S0  very  nsmosarenstM  Otharlhao  varied 

_.    ,  Ii  Malouanlin  baa  given  to  the  Bkountaln 

srhere  dwelt  the  Khagan  of  the  Turks.  It  was  aboBt  the  enTlnni  of  that  mountain 
wbeia  the  TehsD-yoo  of  the  Ueeong-noo  anciently  reigned.  I'ke  moat  western  part  of 
this  nuHUMain  Tu-kin,  ia,  aooardLm  to  Gnubil,  about  Ml"  N.  and  17*  Vi.  of  Peking,  and 
the  chief  movntain  belonging  to  it,  in  46*  AC  and  11°  38  W.  of  the  same  merldla^  and 
tU  most  eMiem  part,  in  46*  fl.  and  from  IK"  to  13°  W.  of  that  same  city.  The  Wen- 
kaoen  ia  clearly  tlie  OrUnm,  a  name  which  the  Chinese  cannot  exactly  express  and 
which  they  also  samelutes  eel)  KotieD  and  U  ang-kl.     The  Kiau-o  is  the  Selingha. 


ire  sumiue  the  8th  sheet  af  Chinese  Tartary,  we  shall  find  the  remains  of  a  placo 
callad  Talarho-kara-bolgaaaun,  50  leagues  8.  W.  of  the  conBuanoe  of  tbe  Orkhoo  and 
Toola,  whldi  seems  corrDpted,  but  In  which  Che  words  kara  (black),  and  bals/uoim 
itityX  are  found,  which  correspond  lo  those  of  tbe  Turkish  Kara-kuroum  and  tbe  Chi. 
iiese  Uolln,  ■  Ihe  black  city,'  or  '  city  of  the  black  river.'  lliie  place  is  In  47°  SS'  Si,"  N. 
and  1S*£1'S0*  W.  of  FeklDi,  and  150  EH^raphical  miles  S.W.  of  OnrgA,  an  the  TooU, 
the  pnwnt  capital  of  tlie  Kholkhas.  in  the  time  of  the  Mongols,  wbeo  they  had  ob. 
talnadsameol  the  knowledge  of  the  Chiiieea,  we  see  Karakumm,  or  Uolln,  situated 
to  tbe  E.  of  one  af  the  lnuicb«  of  ths  Altai,  to  the  S.  of  tbe  SeUoga,  to  tlie  N.  of  the 
Orkhoa,  and  la  tha  W.  of  the  TooU,  near  that  point  of  Tartary  where  the  rivers  di- 
verge to  dlKercsit  aea*.    It  would  prove  tedious  to  detail  all  the  proois,  that  Kaiakorom 

WB  ftr  lo  tbe  N.  of  the  position  as^ened  it  by  Gaubll,  Soucie^  a-'   ^■'—■" -• 

(iiaC  It  was  107  probably  Ihe  same  with  Ihe  i-"--'    '■     -'  ''-■--■■ 
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golia,  which  seema  to  have  been  peopled  anciently  with  Toorkiali  as  well 
an  with  Mon^l  tribw :  aometimes  the  one  nee  prevsileil,  and  aometimea 
the  other.  But  whatever  dynasty  was  for  the  time  lord  of  tlio  ascendant, 
whether  the  Heeongnoo,  the  Wbey-Hoo,  the  Kin,  or  the  Mongols,  the  dif- 
ferent races  were  united  nnder  one  <»ni|aeror.  Bnt  as  these  dynasties 
Wtre  composed  of  princes,  or  lanyoos,  or  khans,  as  savage  and  illiterate  as 
their  SDbjects,  we  have  no  accounts  of  them  bnt  from  their  neighbours  the 
Chinese,  who  seem  never  to  hare  had  sufficient  knowledge  to  discriminate 
one  race  from  another,  hut  confounded  them  all  nnder  the  sweeping  appel- 
lation of  Ta-lte.  Hence  the  very  learned  but  fancifnl  Des  Guignes,  who 
knew  only  the  Eastern  Tartars,  or  Mandshoors,  and  the  Western  Tartars, 
or  the  Turks  and  Mongols,  believed  these  latter  to  be  the  same  race,  and 
that  the  Mongols  were  the  descendants  of  the  former,  whom  be  makes  to 

llttln  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  Orkhou.  There  is  aaoiher  rained  cily  to  fhe  N.  of  tUi  uiii 
the  Drkhon,  named  BoUiri-Bouritou,  (the  Payiberi  Puritan  of  thi  Jesuits'  ma|L)  In 
*e°  a»  so-  N.  and  13°  S*  W,  of  Peking,  which,  may  »!»  correspond  to  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Karakorom.  It  la,  baWRver,  but  coi^eclure ;  for,  till  ae  baTe  its  MongollaD 
name,  we  csnnal  be  certsiii  of  its  Identity,  the  names  in  tbe  map  tieing  Mindshaorian 
or  corrupted  Turkish.  Kubruquis  trvverKd  the  country  of  the  Nainunui,  where  Khay. 
ouk  had  nia  residence,  and  puriuiag  his  route  bif  the  high  covriiry  toww^a  the  N.,  he  ar- 
rlved  at  the  court  dT  the  grest  khiui,  ten  days'  journey  to  the  W.  of  the  oountry  of 
OiuiH  Ckervit,  vildck  ii  tin  peculiar  and  true  country  of  ll^  Moul  (Mongoli),  luhrreiait  the 
court  of  Kingii.  Thatnanuof  OnanCherule  has  been  well  reBlored  by  Klscber.in  hia 
history  of  Siberia,  who  saw  that  it  indicated  the  country  watered  by  tbe  two  livers, 
Onon  and  Kerulon,  or  Kerlon,  between  which  the  Mongala  actually  dwelt.  Had  Kan- 
korom  atood  where  D'AnvlUe  has  placed  It,  thia  could  not  have  been  troe.  Marco 
Polo,  after  he  baa  described  the  cities  of  Soutcheou,  Kantcheou,  and  Etzlne,  places  to 
the  N.  of  this  last  ruined  olty  a  great  aandy  deaert  of  40  days'  journey ;  and  after  hav- 
ing passed  It,  aaya  he,  we  arrive  at  tbe  city  of  Karakoroni,  where  the  Tartan  drew 
ibelr  origin.  These  iO  days  required  to  pasa  the  desert  are  unquestionably  agrcM  ex- 
aggeration. But  that  exaggeration  would  be  doubled  If  the  breadth  of  tbe  deiert  Doly 
had  aeparaled  Karakorom  from  Etzine,  and  if,  conseiiuently,  these  twadtiea  were  only 
100  leagues  distant  &am  each  other,  aa  these  are  delineated  in  the  mapa  of  D'Anville. 
Fischer  placed  it  to  the  S.  of  tbe  Orkhon,  In  VT  N.  and  103°  E.,  wbereaa  we  have  seen 
that  it  Uy  to  the  N.  of  that  stream.  But  his  conjecture  is  far  lees  absurd  than  that  of 
D'Anville,  which  actually  placed  it,  if  we  may  so  speak,  in  the  very  henri  of  tbe  kobl 
or  desert — a  most  unfit  place  for  either  a  camp  or  a  city.  Murray  has  fixed  iia 
position  far  W.  In  the  country  of  the  Eluths,  In  Soongaria.  Tbeannolator  of  Ahnl- 
gbszl  placed  it  nar  the  sources  of  tbe  Jenisea  and  the  Selinga.  Ebn  Said  and  Abul- 
feda  placed  it  in  llt>°40'p;.  of  the  Fortunate  islands,  Al  Haralr  in  lib'  E.,  latber  Ricd 
In  17*  W.  of  Peking,  and  father  Viadelou,  in  his  hiatory  of  Tartaiy,  in  SO"  W.  of  tbe 
same  meridian.  Accardlnc  lo  a  Chinese  history  of  the  Moneols  by  YooanphinE,  Holln, 
or  Karakorom,  derived  iu  name  of  Holln,  or  '  the  black  city,'  from  the  ri«r  Ha-la- 
Holin,  and  that  It  was  built  by  Pi-kia,  khan  of  the  Whey-Hoo,  who  lived  in  tbe  mid- 
dle of  the  »th  century  under  the  Tang  dynasty.  An  ancestor  of  Pi-kia,  named  Phoo- 
■a,  of  the  bmtly  of  L»-lo-ko,  waa  chosen  for  the  first  time  to  be  the  khan  of  the  Whey. 
Hoo,  which  then  dwelt  on  the  Selinga  river ;  but  he  fixed  his  camp  on  the  banki  of 
the  Toola  in  62S,— and  his  descendant,  Kou-lou-lou  Pi-kla,  fixed  his  camp,  in  tiA, 
where  Holln  or  Karakorom  afterwards  stood,  and  which  lilen  became  tbe  capital  of 
the  Wbey-Hoo,  aa  afterwards  of  (he  Karaites,  under  the  Vang  khan,  and  thw  after- 
warda  of  Zingia  Khagan  and  his  successors.  When  or  by  whom  Kaiakarom  was  finally 
destroyed,  we  are  not  toUl,  but  probably  In  the  wars  which  took  place  between  the 
Eluths  and  Khslkhas.  Kemusal  expected  to  find  a  full  account  of  the  alte  of  Kan. 
korom  in  the  Piani-tian,  or  foreign  geographv  of  the  Mandshoors,  but  was  sadly  dia- 
appointed  to  find  almost  nothing  on  the  subject,  after  a  rapid  reading  of  that  wwk, 

_..... u  L !..^  ,o  a„  by  the  kindness  of  Khiproth.  who  lent  him  the  vrork, 

1. : »  i_  ,1.-  „j J  library  of  Paria.      But,  be 

I   khans  of  the  Whey-Hoo 

„  .  Ihe  town  of  St  Denis,  na_ , 

._-   je  palace  of  Mangoo  was  auarcely  equal  to  a  teuth  part  of  the  Benedic- 

r  abbey.  It  then  contained  only  two  streets,  one  for  (Chinese  mechanics,  and  at1&. 
er  for  Mohammedan  traders ;  end  the  places  of  religious  worehip,  as  one  Nestorlan 
jch,  two  moscbs,  and  twelve  Boodhlst  or  Shaman  temples,  may  In  soms  degree. 


lifficulty  respecting  the  ^teol 
ie  oracular  dscisioos  of  ii'/io- 
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be  the  HeeOQgnoo  of  the  Cbinete,  and  tbo  celebrated  Hnns  of  the  Byzan- 
tine hutorisoB ;  or,  in  othflr  words,  tbat  the  Huns,  Turks,  and  Mongols, 
were  just  so  many  appellstions  of  the  lame  noinadic  nation.  This  capital 
blnnder,  of  confounding  die  nomadic  tribes  of  Central  Asia  together  as 
one  mass,  as  spe^ng  the  same  Uogaage,  having  die  same  generic  featnres, 
perradea  his  whole  work  on  the  origin  and  historj'  of  the  Hnna  and  Turks  ; 
and  this,  together  with  the  indistinctness  of  his  Tartoriaii  geography,  ren- 
ders his  elaborate  and  erudite  work  of  compRratiTely  aniall  use.  The 
historic  period  of  Mongolic  history  does  not  commence  ull  the  latter  end 
of  the  12th  century,  when  they  were  known  first  nnder  the  name  of  Pe* 
ti,  and  afterwards  of  Mongoo  or  Mongol,  from  the  predominant  tribe,  to 
which  their  hero  Zingin  belonged.  At  that  time  the  Moi^ls  were  sdI>- 
jecl  to  the  khan  of  the  Karaites,  called  the  Vang  khan,  or  sovereign  of 
all  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Mongolia,  and  who  was  himself  a  subject  of,  or 
tribntary  to,  the  Kin  sovereigns  of  Northern  China,  as  the  very  term  inti- 
mates, Vang  being  the  Chinese  title  at  this  very  day  bestowed  on  the  khan 
of  the  Khalkhaa  by  the  present  Mandshoor  sovereigns  of  China.  This 
Karaite  prince  held  his  court,  such  as  it  was,  at  Karakorom ;  and  as  his 
horde  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Ha-la<Ho-lin  Orkhon,  or  '  black  river,' 
it  probably  derived  the  appellation  of  Karute,  or  '  black  horde,'  from 
that  circumstance,  or  '  (he  people  of  the  black  river.'  The  fother  of 
Temnjin  (his  real  name,  for  tint  of  Zingis  Kh^an  was  his  subsequeDt 
title)  Yeanku  reigned  over  IS  hordes,  wfaose  nnited  numbers  compos- 
ed about  30  or  40,000  &milies,  who  fed  their  flocks  in  the  mountains 
and  valleys  that  environ  the  sources  of  the  Kerlon,  the  Toola,  and  the 
Onon.  Temnjin  himself  was  bom  in  1I6S,  on  a  mountun  near  the 
Ooon,  and  was  first  called,  according  to  the  Chinese,  Kyewen,  but  after- 
wards Temnjin,  from  the  chief  of  another  Mongol  horde,  whom  Yesukai 
had  vanquished.  Temnjin  having  lost  bis  father  when  a  boy,  two-thirds 
of  his  paternal  hordes  refused  to  obey  him,  and  at  the  age  of  13  he  was 
compelled  to  take  the  field  agiunst  bis  rebellions  subjects.  The  fntnre 
Gonqneror  of  Asia  was  reduced  to  fly  and  to  obey ;  but  he  rose  superior  to 
miafortone,  and  in  his  fortieth  year  had  established  his  fame  and  his  do- 
minion over  all  the  drcnmjaceat  tribes,  and  at  last  defeated  the  Vang  Khan 
fatmeelf  in  a  eangainary  battle,  between  the  Toola  and  Kerton,  and  the 
rindl  of  the  vanquished  khan,  enchased  in  silver,  was  placed  on  the  throne 
of  Temnjin,  with  its  face  to  the  door,  as  a  warning  to  the  boldest  of  his 
foes.  This  victory  put  him  in  possession  of  Karakorom,  and  all  the  do- 
minions of  the  Vang  Khan,  a  prince  who,  under  the  name  of  Prester  John, 
bad  corresponded  with  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  princes  of  Europe,  though 
there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  of  the  spuriousness  both  of  the  title  and  the 
letters,  as  the  Vang  Khan  himself  could  neither  read  nor  write.  His  sub- 
aeqnent  rictoty  over  the  khan  of  the  Numana  in  the  mountains  of  Khang- 
gai  confirmed  his  power,  and  paved  the  way  for  his  future  instBllation 
under  the  appellation  of  ZiitgU  Khngan, '  iiie  most  great  khan.'  This 
aolenm  act  was  performed  in  the  year  1206,  in  a  general  kourouUai  or 
diet  held  near  the  head  of  the  Onon,  between  it  and  the  upper  course  of 
d>e  Kerlon.  There,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  multitude,  Temujin, 
seated  on  an  eminence,  made  a  speech  exactly  adapted  to  their  taste  and 
feelings.  The  multitude  tlien,  by  their  khans,  set  him  on  a  black  felt 
carpet  spread  on  the  ground,  and  then  a  person  appointed  to  give  their 
snffi-age  told  him  that  his  pdwer  came  from  God,  who  wonld  not  foil  to 
prosper  bim  in  case  he  roled  well,  bat  if  be  ruled  otherwise  he  would 
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ra«l«r  himself  u  mn«ible  m  the  black  foh  on  whidi  he  Ht  iotunated  to 
him.  After  this  remoaetranoe,  seTen  kliana  lifted  him  up  with  an  air  of 
ceremaay,  and  bore  hiai  to  b  throne  prepared  for  the  occMton  in  the  midM 
of  the  •BHinUy.  Then  they  proclunied  him  the  nip^tne  khao  of  ^  the 
Mtmgol  tribes,  and  performed  \ite  nine  pnMtiMione  in  token  of  the  moet 
profotmd  obedience ;  after  which  all  the  mnltitnda  did  the  ma»,  with 
Bcclamations  of  joy.  To  render  the  ceivmony  more  impreenTe  on  the 
uninatmcted  aad  Boperatitiona  mnltttnde,  a  naJied  Shaman  prophet,  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion,  came  into  the  assembly,  adranced  to  the  dvone, 
and  declared  that  be  came  from  hearen,  whither  be  ww  accustomed  to  go 
on  a  white  horse  to  converse  with  the  Deity,  ta  tell  him  that  henceforth 
he  tbonld  take  the  name  of  Zingu  or  '  the  most  Rreat,'  and  order  bia  rab- 
jects  to  call  him  so,  and  predicted  at  the  same  time  that  all  bii  posterity 
^onld  be  kbani  from  generation  to  generation,  and  that  God  bad  given 
the  whole  earth  to  the  son  of  YesonkaL  The  Chinese  acconnta  do  not, 
like  those  of  the  western  historians,  Abnlghazi  and  De  La  Croix,  say  that 
be  WBS  proclaimed  emperor  of  the  Mongols  and  Tartan,  as  if  these  were 
two  distinct  nations ;  for  these  latter  were,  according  to  De  La  Croix 
himself,  called  Soo-Mongols  or  Water-Mongols,  and  conld  not,  therefore, 
be  Tartars,  and,  moreover,  dwelt  alongst  the  Onon  river,  and  as  far  S.E. 
as  tlie  Biur-Noor,  called  Binmavir  in  Abulgfaazi,  who,  from  his  ignorance 
of  the  Mongol  language  and  geography,  makes  it  a  country  and  not  a  lake. 
From  the  date  of  Temnjin'i.  installation  in  1306  as  aapreme  khan,  the 
Chinese  hiatmiana  commence  the  ers  of  the  Mongol  empire,  and  the  Ywen 
dynaaty.  Zingis  now  commenced  a  career  of  victory  and  CMiqneet  un- 
panlleled,  save  by  those  of  Alexander,  in  all  preceding  history,  to  namtc 
which  woidd  require  a  volume.  By  his  own  anna  and  dioae  of  bia  generals 
be  anCGeaeively  reduced  all  the  hordes  who  roamed  between  the  wall  <rf 
China  and  the  Wolga,  whether  of  Mongol  or  Turkish  descent.  The 
powoifnl  tribe  of  the  Oigoora  snbmitted  volnntarily  to  his  arms,  and  ibis 
event  was  soon  followed  by  the  invasion  of  the  Kin  empire.  Ziogis  was 
now  become  sole  monarch  of  the  pastoral  world,  the  lord  of  many  millions 
of  shepherds  and  robbers,  who,  conscions  of  their  united  strength  and  their 
own  poverty,  were  impatient  to  seize  the  wealth  of  their  southov  neigfa- 
bouiB,  the  indnstriouB,  but  nnwarlike  Chinese.  The  ancesttws  of  Zingis 
bad,  in  common  with  their  rival  khans,  been  tribntaries  of  the  Kin  empe- 
rors, the  Altoun  kbans  of  the  western  historians,  and  even  Zingis  himself. 
He  now  not  only  refused  the  nsnal  tribute,  but  also,  by  the  month  of  an 
envoy,  demanded  tribute  and  hom^e  from  the  ion  of  heavtn  to  the  lord 
c/'  nalioru.  On  the  reiusal  of  the  Kin  monarch,  Zingis,  with  his  innn- 
merable  squadrons  of  Mongol  cavalry,  pierced  on  all  aides  the  feeble  ram- 
part of  the  great  wall.  Ninety  cities  were  stormed  or  starved  by  the  Gioce 
invaders,  ten  only  escaped,  and  the  invasion  was  seconded  by  the  revolt  of 
100,000  Keetane,  wbo  gnarded  the  frontier  on  the  ude  of  Lyantong.  TIm 
son  of  heaven  felt  his  inability  to  contend  with  the  lord  of  the  shepherd 
raoe,  and  a  princess  of  the  celestial  house  ;  3000  horaes,  500  youths,  as 
many  vi^ins,  and  a  tribute  of  gold  and  silk,  procured  a  dunt  reepilo.  In 
his  second  eipeilition,  Zingis  compelled  the  Kin  emperor  to  retire  beyond 
the  Yellow  river  to  a  more  southern  residence.  Peking  sustained  a  long 
and  laborious  siege,  but  was  finally  taken  by  mining,  and  the  conflagration 
of  the  palace  lasted  above  30  days.  China  was  desolated  by  wsr  and  in- 
ternal discord,  and  the  five  northern  prorinces  were  added  to  the  empire 
of  Zingis.    Tumiog  his  arms  to  the  W.,  he  subdued  the  whole  of  Eaiiem 
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ToorkistonD,  then  nbject  to  the  Kara-Keelans,  till  his  progieu  wu  ter- 
iniaatMl  by  the  range  of  the  weRtem  Itnftns.  In  that  direetion  his  do- 
minions bordered  on  those  of  Mohammed,  snltaan  of  Karacm,  who,  by  a 
nih,  nnjuet,  and  inhaman  deed,  provoked  the  resentment  of  Zingis,  and  the 
invasion  of  western  Asia.  A  caravan  of  three  ambBHsadors,  uid  a  hundred 
and  fifty  merchanta,  sent  by  Zinfcis  to  open  up  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  moat  powerful  of  Uie  Moslem  princes,  were  arrested  and  mur- 
dered at  Otrar  by  the  command  of  Mohammed  himself,  or,  as  others  relate, 
by  order  of  Gayer  Khan,  the  governor.  The  number  of  merchants  thus 
massacred  is  stated  by  others  at  450.  Only  one  escaped  to  cany  back 
the  relation  of  the  horrid  deed  to  the  Mongol  conqueror,  who  sent  three 
unbaaeadors  to  the  snltaun  to  demand  satisfaction,  which  was  not  only 
deiued,bat  even  duambaasadora  themselves  were  murdered.  It  was  not  till 
after  this  dnial,  and  fresh  murder  of  pei8<His  whose  legantine  character  is 
hdd  sacred  amongst  all  civilized  nations,  till  after  he  had  prayed,  and 
fiwted,  and  wept  direa  successive  days  on  a  mountain,  that  Zingis  had  re- 
coune  to  arms,  and  invaded  the  Western  Asia.  Mankind  have  been 
doomed  to  snfier  much  from  the  ambition,  the  ingratitude,  the  injustice, 
the  cruelty,  and  the  oppreaaion  of  prince*  ;  bnt  nowhere,  iu  all  the  page 
of  recorded  events,  did  the  human  taca  suffer  so  much  as  did  Western 
Asia  from  the  conduct  of  Mohammed,  and  more  tbon  600  years  have  not 
yet  lieen  able  to  repair  the  ruin  of  this  Scythian  irrnption.  Above  700,000 
warriors,  fierce  for  victory,  and  conquest,  and  plander,  and  blood,  com- 
posed the  congregated  host  of  kbans  and  tribes  which  marched  under  the 
banners  of  the  modem  Attila,  and  the  famed  field  of  Karakoo  dedded  the 
bte  of  Mohammed  and  the  destiny  of  Asia ;  more  than  160,000  Karasmians 
bit  the  dust,  and  Mohammed  himself,  astonished  at  the  onrober  and  valour 
of  the  shepherd- warrioTB,  fled  from  the  scene  of  combat,  convinced,  but 
too  late,  of  his  fatal  mistake.  Unable  longer  to  contend  in  the  open  fitUd 
widi  such  veteran  foes,  he  distributed  hia  troops  in  the  frontier  garrisons, 
hoping  that  the  baiharians,  however  invincible  in  tbe  field,  would  be  une- 
qual to  the  task  of  bemeging  and  taking  towns.  But  in  thia  expectation 
be  was  also  mistaken.  Li  their  two  wars  with  China,  the  MungoU  had 
been  well  schooled  in  the  science  of  sieges,  and  Zingis,  who  was  as  know- 
ing as  be  was  ambidona  and  brave,  had  formed  a  body  of  Chinese  en« 
gineers  skilled  in  tbe  mechanic  arts,  and  fully  competent,  as  things  then 
stood,  to  direct  and  manage  the  operations  of  a  siege.  0ns  city  after 
another  was  taken  by  the  victorious  Mongols  in  spite  of  every  effort  of 
defence,  and  the  ancceeaive  sieges  of  Otrar,  Jund,  Zamnk,  Tashkunt, 
Tonkat,  Khoojund,  Bokhara,  Samarcand,  Oorgnnge,  Fenakunt,  Termed, 
Balkh,  Banmeewm,  Saganak,  Uzknnd,  Talcan,  Maroo,  Neso,  Herat,  Nee- 
■hapoor,  Noor,  Daraghaun,  Kaender,  Ghazna,  and  Kandahar,  swell  the 
page  of  conquest  and  blood,  and  attest  the  patience,  and  skill,  and  prow- 
eaa,  of  tbe  modem  Scythians.  The  destructive  inroads  of  the  fierce 
Attila  and  his  desolating  Huns,  who  boasted  that  the  thicker  the  graaa, 
the  eauer  it  is  mown,  and  that  it  never  grew  on  the  spot  where  once  their 
horaea  had  trod,  are  not  once  to  be  compared  to  those  of  his  successor 
Zingis ;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  from  tbe  Beloor  to  the  Caspian, 
and  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Indus,  a  tract  adorned  with  the  habitations  of 
man,  and  with  tbe  arts  and  labours  of  millions,  waa  ao  completely  ruined, 
as  not  even  yet  W  have  recovered  from  tbe  effect  of  thia  direful  visitation, 
this  outpouring  of  the  vials  of  Divine  wrath.  The  downfall  and  death  of 
Mohammed,  and  tbe  ruin  of  his  bouse,  are  but  a  poor  atonement  for  those 


cahmitiefl  whkdi  his  conduct  produced-  Could  the  rain  of  his  lioaee  and 
the  calamitie*  of  Asia  have  been  Averted  by  a  homuk  arm,  it  would  have 
been  accomplished  by  that  of  his  son  the  heroic  Gelaleddiu,  wheee  sctire 
TSlonr  repeatedly  cbedced  the  Mongols  in  the  career  of  vicloiy.  Hetreat- 
ing  M  be  fooght  to  the  banks  of  the  Indue,  be  ires  oppressed  by  their  inna- 
meiable  boat,  till,  in  the  last  momenC  of  despair,  be  spmred  his  bona  into 
tbe  w&rea,  swam  one  of  the  broedest  md  most  rapid  of  the  riFen  of  Asia, 
and  extorted  die  admirMian  and  applause  of  Zingia  himsalf : 


It  was  here  tite  Mongols,  like  die  aoldiera  of  Alexander  on  tbe  banks  tA 
the  HypbsMS,  weary  whh  marching  and  fighting,  and  loedea  with  wealth, 
sighed  f^  die  Mijoyment  «f  their  nHtire  homes,  and  Zingia  reluctantly  con- 
sented to  lead  them  back.  Eocnmberad  with  the  spoils  of  Asia,  be  slowly 
meMnred  back  his  steps,  recroesed  die  Hindookooeh,  and  repan«d 
tbe  Oxna  and  the  laxartes,  where  be  was  joined  by  two  ef  his  general* 
whom  be  had  sent  to  snbdae  Western  Perua.  These  had  accomplished 
their  errand,  and  on  their  retom  had  tnunpled  on  the  Georgian  and  Can- 
caaian  monntwnenv  who  had  dared  to  oppose  their  nurdi,  passed  tbe 
gates  of  Derbend,  tniTBraed  the  desert  of  Astracan,  crossed  the  Volga,  tbe 
Jaick,  and  the  Yem,  and  accomplished  the  entire  circuit  of  the  Caapiaa 
sea, — a  feat  wfaich,  in  the  history  of  military  marches,  bad  never  been  at- 
tempted, aiid  has  never  been  r^ieated.  The  retam  of  Zingia  to  his  native 
Mongolia  vras  toon  followed  by  the  conqaest  of  the  kii^om  of  Hya,  called 
Tangnt  by  the  western  historians,  a  Tartar  moaardiy,  which  had  sabsisied 
nigh  260  years,  to  the  W.  and  N.W.  of  China,  and  comprehended  moat  of 
the  province  of  Shenaee,  the  coantry  of  the  Ortoos  Mimgols,  the  cmmtry 
of  KokoncH*,  and  what  is  now  called  the  province  of  Kanaoo,  N.W.  of  Shen' 
see,  and  tbe  coantry  of  tbe  See-tiui  or  Too-fan.  This  conqaest  waa  ac- 
complisbed  in  two  caoHiugna,  and  the  dties  of  Etzine,  Kam[Hon  or 
Ninghya,  the  capital,  Kbyaynqnan,  Kanehew,  Suehew,  Ganchew,  See- 
leeang,  Lingcbew,  Shachew,  Qoachew,  Hochew,  and  Sining,  were  suc- 
cessively reduced,  and  Lee-byen,  the  last  monarch,  who  had  wirendefed 
at  discretion,  and  gone  to  make  his  humble  sahnisaion  to  the  victor,  waa 
slain,  with  all  hia  family  and  domeatica,  as  soon  aa  he  had  left  his  capital, 
Ning-hya,  which  waa  given  ap  to  indiscriminaie  plunder  by  the  Inhumpn 
Mongols.  Not  two  in  a  hundred,  according  to  tbe  Cbiaeae,  escaped  tha 
general  massacre ;  the  pbuns  of  Heea  were  aown  with  dead  bodiea,  and  tb« 
caves,  mountains,  and  woods,  filled  with  misetable  people,  wbo  Bed  thither 
to  eaci^  the  destroying  eword  of  Zingia.  The  entire  ruin  of  the  Too- 
ha,  Mce  a  powerfnl  state  on  the  froatiem  of  Tibet,  Sec^wen  and  Shease^ 


Lmmatad  in  that  of  Heea  in  L227,  and  finished  the  sanguinary 
career  of  the  ferecions  Zingia,  who  died  a  few  days  after  he  had  ordered 
the  murder  of  tbe  king  of  Heea  with  all  hia  family,  Tbia  took  place  in 
the  21st  of  hia  reign,  and  66th  of  hia  age,  full  cJ  yews  and  sanguinary 
glory.  He  was  possessed  of  all  the  properties  which  conatitate  a  hero. 
But  his  gemoB,  like  (hat  of  heroes,  was  not  the  genius  of  beneralence,  but 
of  blood ;  it  was  genius  guided  by  bonndless  ambition,  and  tbe  love 
of  d<Mninatioii ;  and  the  last  momenta  of  his  existence  were  spent  in  ex- 
horting his  sons  to  complete  the  nHiquest  of  China.  Never  before  bad 
such  a  conqueror  sfipeared  on  the  stage  of  time.  His  conquests  far  oat- 
stripped  those  ef  tbe  bero  of  Macedou  and  the  Arabian  conqnerors   both 
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for  rapitUly  'and  extent,  w  tbey  extended  in  a  Ittngitndinal  direction  fron 
tha  KA  of  EaHtern  Tartary  to  monut  Zagroa,  and  from  llie  Wliaiigho  to 
tlte  frozen  r^oiu  of  tbe  north.  Hence  ha  ia  with  justice  acknowledged 
in  tbia  reapect  to  be  Uie  greateat  prince  tbat  ever  filled  a  throne,  or  wielded 
the  aeeptre  of  imperiil  power ;  and  it  was  in  the  pride  of  victory  and  con< 
qnest,  that  the  son  of  an  obscure  khan,  and  the  khan  of  a  petty  tribe,  was 
believed  to  be  the  deaceadant  uf  the  goda,  and  to  have  derived  bis  exiit- 
Mice  from  the  immaculate  conception  of  tbe  virgin  Alankawa.  Bat  tfaeiv 
can  be  no  donbt  that  m  a  hero  he  fills  the  hi^est  niche  in  the  temple  of 
eangoinary  fame ;  for  the  Chinese  biatoriara  tell  na,  that  in  the  first  11 
years  of  his  reign,  or  from  1206  to  1220,  B.  C^  there  were  1,847  myriada 
or  18,470,000  persons  slain  by  this  inhnniaa  conqueror  j  and  if  this  Eie  an 
eza^eratioD,  they  are  supported  in  it  by  all  the  biatorians  of  Weatera 
Asia.  After  his  death,  tbe  tide  of  victory,  cooqueat,  and  death,  continDed 
to  flow  for  68  years  with  nndimimahed  vinlHice ;  for  the  Mongols  snlx 
dned  almoat  the  whole  of  Asia,  and  the  half  of  Eorope.  The  Kin  dynasty 
of  Northern  China  waa  annihilated  in  1234  by  Oktay,  tbe  em  and  sac- 
oeasor  of  Zingia.  The  dynasty  of  the  Song,  which  poeaessed  tbe  latest 
and  beat  part  of  China,  called  Mangee,  or  the  aoutb,  anrvived  for  45  years 
tbe  Ml  of  the  Kin.  The  celebrated  Mengkong,  genacal  of  the  Song,  was 
while  be  lived  tbe  support  of  that  dynasty  and  of  Chinese  independence, 
and  for  more  than  12  yean  kept  tbe  Mongols  completely  at  bey.  Bnt  his 
death  proved  tbe  rain  of  the  Song,  aa  they  had  not  a  commander  to  fill  bia 
place,  and  the  Mongols  made  continual  dioi^  lardy  prioress,  till  in  1279, 
tbe  last  emperor,  an  infant,  perished  in  the  waves,  and  in  the  anna  of  faia 
general,  and  the  whole  empire,  from  the  wall  of  China  to  tbe  frcHiuera  of 
Tonking,  submitted  to  Kublay  Khan,  the  greatest  prince  of  the  Ywen 
dynasty.  The  circamjncent  kingdoms  of  Korea,  TtHiking,  Cochin  China, 
"Hbet,  and  Bnnnah,  were  reduced  to  different  degrees  of  tribute  and  obe- 
dience by  the  effort  or  terror  of  the  Mongolian  arms.  In  1255,  the  S.W. 
part  of  Yunnan,  bordering  on  Tibet  and  Bnrmah,  and  then  independent, 
was  sabdned,  together  with  Tibet  itaelf,  by  Hnlyai^-Hotay,  the  Mongol 
general.  These  cooqueats  consumed  fire  years,  and  of  100,000  Mongols, 
whom  Hnlyang-Hotay  took  with  him  to  Yunnan,  not  20,000  returned. 
In  tbat  expedition  he  conquered,  after  quitting  Hbet,  tbe  countries  of 
Karadjang,  or  *  black  men,'  Tcbagan-djang,  or  *  white  men,'  the  Lolos,  the 
Abe,  and  the  A-lon,  end  snbdned  5  fortresees,  8  foo,  four  principal itiea 

ginn),  and  S7  tribes  of  barbarians.  In  1258,  Perna  waa  subdued  by 
Dolakoo,  Bagdad  stormed  and  sacked,  and  the  laat  khalif  Motasam  was 
pat  to  death.  Bat  the  complete  extirpation  of  the  assaBBins  of  Uoodbar  by 
tbe  sword  of  Hoolakoo  was  a  service  to  mankind,  llie  tide  nMed  on  to 
the  W.  to  Armenia  and  Anatolia,  both  of  which  were  subdued,  and  tbe 
last  sullann  of  the  house  of  Seljook  was  extirpated  by  tbe  kbaan  of  Persia, 
the  Bucceaaor  of  Hoolakoo.  A  curious  journal  of  the  march  of  Hoolakoo, 
from  Karakorom  to  Kaswin,  is  given  by  general  Kokan,  and  preserved  in 
the  Chineae  history  of  die  Mongols.  It  appears  from  that  itinerary,  that 
the  army  crossed  the  Khanggai  or  Altaian  range,  which  occupied  seren 
days'  march,  and  that  the  road  from  Karakorom  continued  to  ascend  the 
whole  way  for  the  space  of  500  ly  or  50  leagues,  at  the  end  of  which  it 
b^ins  to  descend.  The  Kbanggu  is  represented  as  extromety  cold,  and 
that  in  the  greatest  heata  tbe  snow  never  disappears.  The  whole  way  ia 
moontainoua  and  rocky,  and  then  are  a  vast  abundance  of  pines.  In 
1235,  the  Mongols  under  Batoo,  grandson  of  Zingia,  500,000  stroi^ 
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Wt  ont  for  the  conquest  of  the  countries  N.W.  of  the  Caspian,  and  micli 
WBi  the  rapidrty  of  his  niarchei  and  ftrdoar  of  bis  ionnmerable  sqnadfons, 
that  in  six  years  he  had  meaanred  a  line  of  90  degrees  of  loiigito<)e.  The 
whole  of  Nonhem  TudciBtann  and  Kaptschak  was  OTeirnn,  the  kiDgdoms 
of  Astracan  and  Casan  shared  a  similar  fate,  the  matt  secret  recesses  of 
the  CaacasiiB  were  explored,  and  a  permanent  canqneat  of  Rubsia  was  ef- 
fected, and  the  capitals  of  Kiov  and  Moscow  were  laid  in  ashes,  and  the 
Rnssians  held  under  a  servitude  of  200  years.  So  complete  was  the  sub- 
jugation of  Rnasia,  that  the  descendants  of  Roric  were  compelled,  bb 
humble  vassals,  to  bring  their  tribute  on  foot,  and  present  it  hambly  to  the 
Tepresentaure  of  the  khan  on  horsebacti,  to  make  the  nine  prostrations  to 
the  khan,  offer  him  milk  to  dnnk,  and  if  any  drops  of  it  fell  down,  to  lick 
them  up.  Then  Poland  was  overrun,  and  in  the  battle  of  Lignitz,  Batoo 
defeated  the  dnkes  of  Silesia,  the  Polish  palatines,  and  the  grand  roaster  of 
the  Teutonic  order,  and  filled  nine  sacks  with  the  right  ears  of  the  slain. 
Hungary  next  shared  a  worae  fate,  for  the  Carpathians,  like  the  wall  of 
China,  prored  but  a  feeble  barrier  to  these  barbarians  of  the  East.  The . 
whole  country  was  lost  in  a  day,  and  depopulated  in  a  summer,  and  tho 
ruins  of  cities  and  cbnrchee  were  covered  with  the  bones  of  the  Hnngariane, 
who  expiated  the  sins  of  their  Tnrkiah  ancestors.  Gran,  to  the  S.  of  the 
Danube,  then  the  metropolis  of  the  country,  was  besieged,  stormed,  and 
taken  by  the  Mongols,  who  had  crossed  the  river  on  the  ice,  and  of  all  the 
cities  mid  fortresses  of  Hungary  three  only  survived  this  dreadful  calamity, 
and  Beta,  their  unfortunate  monarch,  hid  his  bead  amongst  the  islands  of 
the  Adriatic  The  Mongols  advanced  as  far  as  Newstadt,  near  Vienna,  but 
the  news  of  the  approach  of  a  German  army  saved  the  place,  as  the  Mongola 
retreated  from  the  Danube  to  the  Voli^,  wasting  in  their  way  the  adjacent  . 
kingdoms  of  Bosnia,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria.  A  Russian  fogitive  carried  the 
siaim  of  invasion  to  Sweden  and  the  remote  nations  of  the  Baltic,  and  the 
ocean  trembled  at  the  approach  of  the  Tartars,  and  so  great  was  this  terror 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Gothea  (Sweden)  and  Friealand  were  prevented 
from  sending,  as  usual,  their  ships  to  fish  off  the  English  coast,  and  as  there 
was  no  exportation,  the  price  of  herring  fell  so  low  that  50  of  these  could 
be  got  for  a  shilling.  Even  the  poor  and  frozen  regions  of  the  north  at- 
tracted the  arm  of  conquest,  and  a  horde  of  15,000  families  was  led  by 
Sheebanee  Khan,  the  brother  of  Batoo,  into  the  wilds  of  Siberia,  in  1212, 
and  his  descendants  reigned  near  Tobolskoy  for  more  than  three  centuries, 
till  the  Russian  conquest  under  the  Cossack  Yermook  Timofiof.  Nothing 
but  the  sudden  death  of  Batoo,  in  a  second  march  to  attack  the  capital  of 
the  Cssort,  saved  Constantinople  from  ^e  horrora  of  a  siege,  or  the  still 
more  dreadful  catastrophe  of  a  storm.  But  the  fury  of  the  tempest  at 
length  abated,  the  tide  of  conquest  gradually  recoiled,  and  the  barbarous 
hordes  of  Central  Asia  were  finally  nnable  to  preserve  what  they  had  won. 
In  every  invasion,  the  Toorkish  or  Mongol  hordes,  call  them  which  we  will, 
have  been  uniformly  actuated  by  a  songoinary,  savage,  and  destructive 
•pirit.  They  destroy  every  thing,  but  repair  nothing.  When  the  Mongols 
had  subverted  the  empire  of  the  Kin,  and  conquered  the  northern  provinces 
of  China,  it  was  seriously  proposed,  not  in  the  hour  of  victory  and  passion, 
bnt  in  calm  deliberate  council,  to  extermmate  all  the  inhabitants  of  the«e 
provinces,  and  convert  the  whole  of  the  land  into  posture  and  bunting- 
grounds.  But  this  inhuman  measure  was  prevented  by  the  wisdom  and 
firmness  of  one  nun,  Yeloo-Chootsay,  a  Keetan  by  birth  and  a  mandarin  by 
flffice.     He  represented  to  his  savage  master,  the  inhuman  Ziiigis,  that  the 
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fonr  pTorincea  be  alreadf  possessed,  Petcbelee,  Shanton^,  Sbaiuee,  and 
Lyaatong,  wonld  annaally  prodnce,  under  a  mild  adrouiiBtratioo,  500,000 
onnces  of  Bilrer,  400,000  meaanrea  of  rice,  and  800,000  pieces  of  silk,  and 
that  it  waa  a  much  wiser  measDre  to  preserre  an  iodoBtrious  population, 
and  reap  the  Irnit  of  their  toils,  by  moderate  taxation,  than  to  massacre 
tbem.  Hia  advice  was  adopted,  and  the  coniiBela  of  this  friend  of  faia 
country  and  of  mankind  saved  the  livea  of  unoffending  and  industrious 
millions.  It  is  a  perfect  refreshment  to  one  wearied  out  with  the  san- 
guinary tales  of  victory,  blood,  conquest,  and  destruction,  to  find  such  a 
character.  It  is  one  of  those  green  spots  in  the  desert  of  detailed  war&re, 
which  delights  from  contrast  to  the  surrounding  cheerless  waste.  The 
counsels  of  this  man,  who  for  30  years  was  the  prime  minister  of  Zengis 
uid  Oklay,  that  at  length  hamanized  the  victora,  and  made  them,  of  sa- 
vages, civilized,  and  iuspired  them  with  a  love  of  the  science  and  arts  of 
their  conquered  subjects ;  and  the  reign  of  Kuhlay  Khan  is  the  only  bright 
Bpo\  in  the  gloomy  annala  of  the  Mungola.  Yet  this  great  prince  became 
a  convert  to  the  atheistical  system  of  Booith,  and  a  dnpe  of  the  llbetian 
lamsB  and  Chinese  bonzas.  His  successors  on  the  throne  of  Khan-Baligh 
polluted  the  palace  with  a  crowd  of  eunncha,  (the  usual  bane  of  oriental 
dentota),  physicians,  and  astrologers,  whilst  13  roilliona  of  their  aobjecia 
perished  by  hmine  in  the  sontfaem  provinces  of  China  in  1334,  in  the  reign 
of  the  last  Mongol  emperor,  Shnn-tee  In  1362,  Hong-voo,  the  founder 
of  the  Ming  dynasty,  commenced  a  auccessful  rebellion  in  the  province  of 
Kyan^nan.  His  original  name  was  Choo,  a  man  of  low  origin,  and  a 
serTKDt  of  a  Bouzaic  monastery,  but  one  whoae  character  admirably  fitted 
liim,  in  this  political  juncture,  to  overturn  a  degenerate  and  worthless  dy- 
nasty, which  he  accomplished,  after  a  warfare  of  16  years,  in  1368,  and 
drove  the  Mongola  quite  out  of  all  China,  and  their  emperors  were  hence- 
forth lost  in  the  oblivion  of  the  desert.  His  second  successor,  Yong-loo, 
in  three  successive  expeditions,  drove  the  Mongols  beyond  the  Kedon,  the 
Toola,  and  the  Amoor,  into  the  mountains  of  Kinggan.  The  Mongols 
nvver  ceased,  however,  to  make  inroads  into  China  and  recover  their  lost 
empire,  but  all  proved  unsuccessful,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  Uiese  irrup- 
tions after  1582,  but  tbey  have  since  lived  quietly,  feeding  their  flocks  after 
the  manner  of  their  rude  ancestoca,  previous  to  the  era  of  their  great 
founder  Jen^is  Khan.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  Khalkhaa  baa 
already  been  discussed. 


T  HIS  la  a  very  large  r^on,  extending  from  the  124th  d^ree  to  the  143d 
dt^i«e  of  longitude  E.  of  Ferro,  and  from  the  38th  to  the  47tb  de- 
gree of  N.  latitude,  so  that  its  length,  from  the  borders  of  Mandshooria  on 
the  E.,  to  the  parts  over  against  Ningbya  on  the  W.,  is  full  900  British 
miles,  and  600  B.  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  though  not  every  where  so  broad, 
as  may  be  seen  on  consulting  the  maps  of  Du  Halde.  As  we  mean  to  be 
Tcry  brief  on  this  part  of  Mongolia,  we  shall  merely  give  a  abort  abstract 
of  its  ge<^;raphy  and  other  things  pertaining  to  it,  without  entering  into 
formal  details.  This  tract  liea  entirely  to  the  S.  and  S.E.  of  the  Shamo  or 
great  desert,  which  separates  it  ^m  the  territories  of  the  Khalkhas,  to  the 
W.  of  the  Mandshoora,  and  immediately  to  the  N.  of  the  Grmt  whIL 
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'  Tbb  territorjr  it  foil  of  mtmawlna,  especially  to  the  E.  and  S.  Mtd  u  in- 
terBpened  with  ri»e«,  m  the  Wkani^Jm,  which  paasing  out  of  Shensee  to 
(he  N.E.  Bnrroiinds  the  conntry  of  the  Ortoos  Montis,  and  then  re'entera 
China,  fonnia|r  ^^  botindary,  as  it  goet  S.,  between  Shensoe  and  Shansee, 
tlte  Skantoo,  which  enten  Petchelee  towards  the  ses,  and  the  Sira  Muren, 
deAcribed  in  onr  acconot  of  the  MandahoorB.  Their  chief  mouatuna  ara 
the  Siolki  chain  and  ita  continuation  westwarda  till  it  joins  the  Kwanglung. 
There  are  mtny  lakes  in  this  country,  bnt  none  remarkable  for  magnitude. 
The  climate  is  piercing  cold  in  many  parts,  fally  as  madi  so  as  in  the 
country  of  the  Kfaalkhaa,  and  then  is  such  a  similarity  in  the  production!, 
whether  ontnitite  or  inanimate,  of  both  countries,  that  oue  description  Nrvea 
tor  both. — The  territonee  of  the  Sharra  Mongols  are  denominated  from  the 
several  tribea  which  poeaes*  them  ;  bat  since  they  have  come  under  the  ab- 
■olnte  power  of  the  celestial  monttrch,  they  hare  been  divided  into  49  shaa- 
■aks  or  standards,  under  as  many  chiefs.  The  situauon  of  these  terriloriea 
may  be  considered  as  it  respects  the  four  gates  of  the  Great  Wall,  goii^  Ironi 
E.  to  W.  N.  of  the  most  eastern  gate  in  Petchelee  40'  1 »'  30"  N.  and  1°  28' 
SO"  E.  of  Peking,  are  the  countries  of  Karchin  or  the  black  Uibe,  Tnmet, 
Ohan,  NaymBO,  and  Korchin. — Karckin,  which  begins  at  this  gate,  ia 
composed  of  two  diatricta  or  standards.  The  most  remarkable  place  is 
Chafiao  Suberhan  Hotun,  or  city  of  the  white  pyramid,  11°  33'  N.  and  2° 
i^  20"  E,  of  Peking.  It  ia  by  far  the  l>eat  district  l>elongtng  to  the  Mon- 
gols,  for  aa  the  present  princes  of  it  are  otiginally  Chinese,  they  have  drawn 
•ereral  of  their  countrymen  hither,  who  have  built  towns  and  improved  the 
lands.  Here  ue  also  some  productive  mines,  some  of  excellent  tin,  with 
Urge  forests  of  fine  timber,  by  which  the  great  ancestisr  of  the  present  dy- 
nasty  got  immense  wealth.  Karchin  is  above  145  B.  miles  from  N.  to  S. 
but  much  more  from  W.  to  E.  Here  are  the  snmmer-palacea  of  the 
Chinese  emperors,  near  which  they  usually  hunt,  especially  Zheholl,  41" 
fiS*  N.  lat.  120  miles  N.  of  Peking;  and  here  the  British  embassy  was  en- 
tertwned  in  1793,  Our  countrymen  observed  forests  of  aspen,  elm,  hazel, 
and  walnut-trees,  bnt  on  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  the  pines  wm«  Bm«ll 
and  the  oaks  stunted. — Korchin,  or  the  red  tribe,  is  divided  into  ten  stand- 
ards, including  the  countries  of  Turbeda  and  the  Jalayrs.  The  principal 
residence  of  this  tribe  is  alongst  the  river  Qoeyler,  and  their  poe-easiona 
extend  to  the  Sira  Mnreo  in  a  S.£.  direction,  hut  they  have  neither  spring* 
for  drink  nor  wood  for  fuel,  which  they  supply  by  wells  and  dung  of  cattle. 
Hie  principal  point  of  Turbida  is  Haytahan  Pira,  47°  15'  N,  and  6*  SO"  E. 
of  Peking.  The  Jalayrs  dwell  by  the  Nonnee  Oola,  in  46*  SO*  N.  and  7* 
4i>'  E.  long,  of  Peking. — The  Nai/mans  compose  bnt  one  standard,  and 
their  district  begins  from  the  S.  side  of  the  Sira  Muren,  in  43°  37'  N.  and 
5*  E.  of  Peking. —  Ohan  is  chieSy  inhabited  alongst  the  banks  of  the  Nar- 
koni  Pira,  where  «ome  rivulets,  as  the  Sbaka-Kol,  fall  into  it  42"  15'  N. 
and  4*  E.  of  Peking.  Here  in  41°  15'  N,  are  seen  the  ruins  of  a  city  called 
Kurban  Suberhan  Hotun,  on  a  small  streamlet  which  enten  tlie  Taltn-Ho, 
Nayman  and  Ohan,  though  far  leas  than  Korchin,  which  is  a  large  pro- 
vince extending  four  degrees  from  S.  to  N.  and  three  from  W.  to  E.  ar» 
much  better  tlian  it,  being  intenpened  with  shrubby  hills,  supplying 
wood  for  fuel,  and  abounding  with  game,  especially  quails. 

These  three  conntrles,  along  with  Turbeda,  are  sandy  and  very  cold. 
Tumet  composes  two  standards,  and  they  dwell  chiefly  beyond  ttw  rirer 
Snbarhan,  where  occur  the  mine  of  Modun  Hotun.  It  extends  S.  to  the 
wall  of  Chins,  E.  lo  the  poliaade  t^  Lyvatong,  and  N.  to  Hara  Pftydiaag. 
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N-  of  the  icata  Knpl  Knr  (tetv  mMM  •  atrnt  or  dafila)  m  tb»  territo* 
riea,  lonnerly  part  sf  Korchen  and  Onhiot,  but  now  courerteil  inlo  a  fo- 
iMt,  whera  the  emperor  htuits  aitd  has  aererd  pleetnre  hotutM.  Knpi  Kew 
M  the  gate  called  Kapki  bjr  the  BuMiaiia,  aad  u  in  10°  4/2'  15*  N.  and  0* 
39*  4*  E.  of  Peking.  N.  of  tfaii  gate  ore  the  distiicts  of  Oohiot,  Ea- 
diiktMi,  Farin,  Sharot,  UchH-Mochin,  Ant-KorcIiiB,  aad  Aba-hanar. 
Onhiot  baa  two  steDdardi  on  the  rirer  Irikin,  42°  SO*  N.  and  2*  E.  of 
Peking. — Parin  coDtaina  two  atandanla,  and  its  prindpa]  place  ii  on  the 
Han  Mnien,  which  falU  into  the  Sira  Mnren,  43°  36'  N.  md  2°  14'  E.  of 
Pekiag.  Thia  di«trict  in  larger  than  Onbiot,  hnt  haa  bnt  a  poor  aoil. 
Kec^ikun  coaUuDH  two  standards,  and  ita  chief  atation  is  on  a  small  •treem 
mnning  N.E.  to  tha  Sira  Mnreo.  43*  N.  and  1°  Kf  E.  of  do.—Ueha 
Muchin  haa  two  atwidards  along  (be  Halgar  Pira,  440  45'  N.  and  1"  \& 
K  af  do. — Sharol  has  also  two  atandanls,  and  i*  inhabited  chiefly  towards  tha 
eoBanetico  of  the  Labu  Pira  and  Sira  Mnren,  13°  SV  N.  4*  iV  E.  Am- 
korchin  haa  Wt  one  banner,  which  resides  on  the  Amkondnlon  rivar,  15* 
SC  N.  0°  28*  E. — Abuhanar  haa  two  atandarda,  and  is  beat  inhabited  abuat 
the  Taal  Noor,  43*  SC  N.  0*  28'  E.  Within  ihU  second  diriiuio,  going  h1> 
moat  due  N.  from  Kupi  Kew,  aone  towna  are  foond,  and  the  ruins  of  soma 
considoable  cities,  aa  Ilan  Hutnn,  Poro  Hotan,  Knrtu  Hotun,  and  Chan 
Najrman  Saiae  Hotun, — all  on  the  Shangtn  river.  The  last  of  thesa  aeema 
to  haTe  beeo  the  ut]r  of  Shaogta,  called  by  the  Chiueae  Kay-ping-foo, 
and  bnilt  by  Kublay  Khan,  who  denominated  it  Shanglu,  or  the  '  high 
ooart,'  and  waa  the  anmmer  reaideace  of  the  Ywan  dyaaaty,  who  in  win- 
ter dwelt  at  Peking.  It  belosga  to  the  country  of  Karcbin,  and  is  tha 
Cioodoo  of  Marco  Polo.  Immediately  to  the  N.  of  die  gate  Cbong-ky^ 
kew  is  a  country  which  nraa  conquered  by  the  emperor  Kuigbee,  and 
whitji  is  the  property  of  the  Chinese  empwors.  Tb^  lands,  and  all  the 
nwt  alongst  the  great  wall,  are  occupied  by  farmers  belonging  to  hia  celes- 
tial m^esty,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  aeToral  Tartar  lords.  Hera 
are  Mongols  of  dl&neut  countries  ananged  under  three  standards, 
Mid  commanded  by  ofBcar*  appointed  by  the  emperor,  and  ore  therefore 
wA  reckoned  among  the  49  Mongol  henoera.  Farther  to  tha  N.  are  the 
coDutries  of  the  Mongol  princes,  of  Whachit,  SoohJot,  Sabahoy,  and 
Twincbooz.. —  Wkachil  has  two  atandarda,  near  the  Cherin  Pira,  44*  6' 
N.  0*  45'  E-^^onAioJ  has  two  standarda,  and  tha  principal  stauon  is  near 
a  lake  in  42°  29*  7*  by  obsemlion,  and  1°  28'  W.  of  Peking. — Abakay 
has  two  stamiords,  which  encamp  about  some  lakes  or  taeers,  tha  •onth' 
ecHBMMt  of  which  ie  called  Siretu  Hucfam,  14°  N.,  and  1°  31'  W.— 
TmiueboK  haa  bnt  one  banner,  near  the  Organ  Alin,  or  mount  Oigun, 
41*  It'  N.  and  1°  20'  W.  N.  of  the  gate  ShabnJtew,  iu  Stumses,  era 
the  emperor's  lands,  40°  27'  and  1°  12*  W.  of  Peking.  In  this  diatrict, 
Khakn,  or  Khutuktoo  Hoton,  or  dty  of  the  Lama's  vicar  amongst  the 
Shons  Hongola,  is  the  most  remarkaUe.  Here  ia  «  Lama  temple  whera 
the  seme  pantomime  i*  carried  on  ea  at  Losea  and  Ooiga.  Here  dweU 
the  two  dkiefs  of  tbe  Tnmmat  tribe,  appointed  by  the  emperor.  It  ia 
tfa«  caipital  of  aJI  the  coaalry  of  the  Sbarra  Mongult,  where  the  impe- 
tn^  governor  and  tbe  Kbntnkln  lama  reaide. — Beyond  this  district  Ua 
tbaaa  of  dM  Mongol  cbida  af  Kaika,  Targar,  Maumiiigaii,  Ural,  and 
Ortooi.  Tbe  two  former  have  only  one  bumer  each,  and  iIm  Viral  or 
Vrat  has  three  standards,  who  raoga  alongat  the  banks  of  tbe  Koudolia 
river,  in  40*  55'  R  and  6°  80'  W.  of  Peking.  The  Ortooa  Moogola  an 
1  ta  on  «U  «lea  by  tha  great  wall  and  the  sweep  of  the  Wlianf^ 
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ho.  The  chief  point  of  thia  diBtrict,  which  extendi  300  Britid  duIm 
N.  and  S.,  is  ia  39°  30"  N.  aad  T  30'  W.  of  Peking.  Thew  Mongols 
are  gorenied  by  aeTeral  petty  chiefs  under  six  standordt,  and  pride  them- 
eelrea  on  the  InrgeneM  and  number  of  their  tents,  ai  well  as  the  inulti- 
tniles  of  their  flwks.  Their  country  once  made  part  of  the  empire  of 
Tangnt  or  Hya.  Thus  we  haTO  gone  o^er  the  territories  and  BtaniWds  of 
die  Mongol  tribee  m  briefly  aa  possible.  AlthODgh  all  these  tribes  lire  a 
roring  Ufa,  yet  they  have  their  limits  fixed  by  cnsMm,  beyond  which  they 
mnst  not  pais ;  end  on  act  of  thia  kind  wonld  be  riawed  as  hostile.  A 
boundary,  c»lled  the  karou,  at '  limit,'  has  been  fixed  by  imperial  aatho- 
rity  between  the  Khalkhas,  or  black  Mongols,  and  the  Shaira,  or  yellow 
Mongols,  just  described.     It  mas  from  S.W.  to  N.E. 

As  the  Sharra  Mongott  belong  to  the  same  stock  aa  the  Khalkhaa, 
the  similarity  of  pastoF^  manners,  customs,  mode  of  life,  religious  opm- 
ions,  and  other  things,  is  so  great,  that,  in  describii^  the  one  branch,  we 
here,  in  hct,  described  the  other.  The  only  difference  seems  to  be,  that 
the  latter  being  in  the  very  vicinity  of  China,  and  enjoying  the  advantage 
of  frequent  intercourse  with  a  nation  more  cirilized  tban  themselves,  they 
are  consequently  somewhat  more  polished  than  their  more  rude  and  dis- 
tant kindred.  Since  1620,  they  have  been  possessed  of  a  code  of  laws, 
•ubscnbed  by  44  princes  and  chiefs.  In  these  tbe  greater  part  of  crimes 
is  punished  by  fines,  and  actions  of  public  utility  are  rewarded.  He  wbo 
refasee  milk  to  a  traveller  is  fined  of  a  sheep.  Trial  by  ordeal  is  admitted  ; 
likewise  solemn  oaths  from  a  superior,  attesting  the  innocence  of  an 
inferior,  iastitutions  coiociding  with  those  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  eouthera  Mongols  are  tho9e  of  the  race  which  always  remained  in  th« 
vicinity  of  China,  and  the  Khalkhas  such  as  were  driven  out  of  China  and 
retired  to  the  N.  Thus  we  have  gone  over  the  two  grand  branches  of  the 
Mongolian  family — the  Khalkhas  and  Sharras.  There  is  a  third  branch 
of  Mongols,  which  inhabit  the  northern  part  of  Tibet,  and  who  are  deno- 
minated, in  Tibetian,  Hor,  and  Ghia  Hor,  or  the  Ghia  of  Hor.  The  name 
Ghia,  in  Tibetian,  signifies  a  great  and  very  diffosed  people.  The  name 
of  the  Tibetian  Mongols,  in  Mongolian,  is  Siraigol  or  Ckaragol  As  we 
are  very  ignorant  of  the  geography  of  Tibet,  we  cannot  say  much  about 
the  site  of  this  Mongol  branch ;  but  probably  it  is  about  the  sonrce  of  the 
Whang-ho,  in  35°  N.  lat.  and  19°  long.  W.  of  Peking;  where  we  find 
marked,  in  the  5th  sheet  of  the  map  of  Tibet,  two  lakes  called  Charing-, 
kol  and  Oring-kol,  and  a  small  stream  called  Kara  Pira,  or  the  '  black 
river,'  descending  N.  to  the  Oring-kol.  In  Tibet,  likewise,  the  Mongola 
are  usually  denominated  Sogh-po,  or  '  people  of  the  prunes  or  meadowe,' 
or,  in  other  words,  nomadee  or  wanderers. 


II.  aoONGARIA,  OR  COUNTRY  OF  THE  ELUTH3. 

If  little  is  known  of  the  geography  of  Mongolia,  still  less  ia  known  of  Sooa- 
garia,  and  that  for  two  obvions  reasons.  This  country  has  never  been  ex- 
plored by  Europeans,  nor  ever  trodden  by  a  European  foot  since  the  days 
of  Knysbroeck,  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century ;  whereas,  the  road  For 
the  Kussian  embassies  to  China  being  through  Mongolia,  we  have  been 
enabled  to  say  something  of  Mongolia,  from  the  journals  of  these  embaa- 
aies.  The  second  reason  is,  that,  though  little  is  known  of  Mongolia,  yet 
we  had  some  aids  from  the  Chinese  historians  to  dear  oar  way,  and  give 
eome  idea  of  the  country.  But  we  have  not  the  same  aids  respecting 
Sooogaria;  for  if  the  Chinese  know  something  of  their  neighbonrs,  yet 
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diey  are  proronndly  ignorant  ot  distant  regions — regiooa  not  in  immediate 
contact  with  their  own.  Hence  Gibbon  haa  jostly  cbaracteiisecl  the  Clii- 
ae«e  annals  by  two  remarkable  properties,  dometiie  accuracy  takd/oreign 
ignorance;  and,  from  the  poverty  of  our  stock,  readers  cannot  expect 
that  we  can  say  either  very  much,  or  much  to  the  pnrpoae,  on  Soongaria. 
We  have  given  them  fair  warning,  and  it  is  not  our  fkolt  if  they  be  (^siq)- 
pointed.  We  can  ooty  say,  in  the  general,  that  Soongaria  is  abasia  or  con- 
care  platean,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  KirguUian  mountains  and  the  Little 
Altai,  which  separate  it  from  Western  Siberia ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Alak 
Tagh  or  Alak  Oola,  which,  in  the  Kiipiiaian  dialect  of  the  Turkish 
langoage,  sigiiiGes  '  the  speckled  mountain,'  and  which  joins  at  lis  eastern 
estremity,  the  great  Bt^o  ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Bogdo  Alin,  asserted  by  the 
Mongols  and  Elutbs  to  be  the  highest  summit  of  Central  Asia ;  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  northern  coatinnation  of  the  Beloor  Tagh,  which  separates 
it  from  the  conotry  possessed  by  the  great  Kii^isian  horde.  Respecting 
its  loDgitadinal  extent,  it  is  impossible  to  state  it  accurately  for  want  of 
otHerrations  of  longitude ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  its  breadth.  We 
oaiy  know  that  it  is  a  very  lofty  and  extensive  region,  reaching  perhaps 
from  the  75th  to  the  lOOih  deg.  of  E.  long.,  or  25  deg. ;  or  ^lOBt  1200 
British  miles  in  the  lat.  of  45%  and  from  43*  N.  to  52*  in  ita  greatest 
breadth,  or  620  British  miles ;  but  the  breadth  and  length  are  tai  from 
being  r^ular ;  but  the  superficies  of  the  whole  may  be  about  700,000 
British  square  miles. 

Name,^  The  name  Soongaria,  applied  to  thia  r^on,  is  Mongolian, 
signifying  *  the  country  to  the  left,'  in  apposition  to  Tibet,  which  they 
denominate  Baronthala,  or  Barohu'djao,  '  the  country  to  the  right'  or  to  the 
S.  Hence  ^e  name  of  Songaree,  applied  to  that  branch  of  the  Elnths 
who  possess  this  region,  is  taken  from  the  conntry  eo  called  by  the  Mon- 
gols, or,  in  other  words,  the  region  does  not  derive  its  name  from  them, 
bat  they  from  it.  Sirahlenbei^  tells  ns,  that  the  Kalmnks,  properly  called 
Elnths,  call  ^mselves  Avirat  and  yirid,  and  Derben  Firat  or  Oirat — 
that  is,  the  four  Avirai  tribes,  which  are  Torga-och,  Koshi-oth,  Kay-oht, 
Deongar,  and  Dor-both,  which  two  last  make  but  one  tribe.  Hence  he 
also  remarks,  that  the  Mongols  call  the  four  above-mentioned  tribes  not 
only  Arir-At,  but  also  Viloth  and  Avil-oth ;  aod  in  Tibetian  they  are 
called  Oilodh  ;  hence  the  modern  name  Elnths  or  Alnths.  These  Elntka 
are  probahly  descendants  of  the  Avars  of  Menander,  the  Aviri  of  lomandea, 
the  Ogorits  of  Simokatta,  and  are  the  same  with  the  Ari-rat  of  De  Herbelot. 
It  is  probsfale  the  Ogorits  were  the  Oigoors  so  famous  in  Mongolian  story. 
Abulghazi,  in  his  romance  called  a  history,  classes  the  Kalmncks  or  Virata 
among  the  Tartar  tribes,  and  the  Oigoors  amongst  the  Mongol  tribes.  Now, 
the  Kalmucks  are  evidently  a  branch  of  the  great  Mongol  nation,  as  well  as 
the  Oigoors,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  these  latter  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
same  great  family,  and  not  at  all  of  the  Turkish  nee.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  arrive  at  certainty  respecting  the  ori^n  and  subdivision  of  the  pastoral 
tribes  of  Central  Aua,  as  ^ey  have  neither  literature  nor  history  to  ud  ns 
in  the  search 

CUvtate^  There  can  be  uo  doubt  thai  this  region,  though  in  the  same 
latitude  of  France,  ia  much  colder  from  its  high  elevation  and  die  varions 
raages  of  lofty  mountains  which  rise  on  the  base  of  its  platean.  The  ele- 
vsted  re^on  called  Kai^iaiagay  hy  D'Anrille,  in  which  the  Irtish  has  its 
■onrce,  moat  have  a  vigorous  climate,  as  Mount  Bogdo  and  the  other 
EWtt^es  in  ita  viciuiy  are  covered  with  perennial  aoow.    'i'he  Chaban  Tala, 
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«r  wlBte  pMn,  M  ^  W.  of  the  Sughiii  TalgUa  hke,  or  Windy  ks,  mwt 
be  T«ry  devMed,  wid  U,  periu^i  doq  of  the  higheit  in  the  narUieni  pert 
of  Central  Asia ;  bnt  we  mo«t  demnr  t«  Mahe  Bmo'i  opinion,  that  tt  is  one 
of  the  moat  elerated  in  the  old  irerld,  after  what  we  now  know  of  ihe  pro- 
digiom  eleration  of  aome  of  ^  Tibetiaa  uplands.  We  are  radier  of  opinion 
ttiat,  after  paMing  the  Moos  Tagler,  or  northern  boandary  <rf  Wnstem  H- 
bet,  the  nj^afida  begin  to  dedine  in  eleration ;  the  plateaa  of  the  Leaair 
Bnkharia  beiaf^  tower  than  that  of  Tibet,  and  b^er  than  diat  of  Soongarta, 
which,  in  ita  turn,  overlook*  the  terrace  wUeb  aepatatea  the  Great  Altai 
fiom  the  Lewer  Altai ;  eo  that,  from  the  Mooz  Ta^er  and  the  Kwmglnng, 
there  i*  a  Baooeaaion  of  sloping  plateanB  northward,  each  lower  than  the 
other,  till  we  reach  the  aoatiiem  confinee  of  Weatem  Siberia.  What  we  eai^ 
OB  tliia  point  la,  however,  mere  etuijecture,  aa  we  have  no  fitcta  on  which  (o 
gronnd  oar  opinion ;  and,  if  the  plateoa  in  (he  vicinity  of  the  eource  of  die 
Koif^a,  and  bonading  Soongaria  on  the  M.,  be  7,000  feet  of  elevation, 
accmditig  to  Ledebohr,  who  explored  tbe  terraee  of  the  little  AHai  to  the 
very  bordera  of  this  region,  Soongaria  moat  be  a  very  lofty  region.  Bnt 
Cbineaa  jeabnay  preventa  all  discovery  in  Centra  Ana. 

MoutOtuiu.'}  Tbia  region  ia  tiftveiaed  in  reriou  drreetioDa  by  many 
■ronntain  rangaa,  of  which  the  namea  mly  are  kaown.  Tbe  principal  range, 
out  of  all  qoeation,  is  tbe  gre«t  AUai  Jtin,  or  ■  Golden  inonntain,'  c^led 
by  the  Rnanana  tbe  Great  Bogdo,  and  ia  as  it  were  in  the  very  centre  of 
Aaia  at  almoat  an  eqaal  diatance  from  tbe  CaBpian,  the  Icy,  the  Chineae,  aad 
the  Indian  aeaa,  and  tbe  grand  calminating  poiat  whence  all  the  rrrera  of 
Central  Asia  flow  to  difiiarent  kiitha  except  tbe  S.  Its  direction  ee«na  to 
be  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  has  varioas  n«mee  in  different  parte  of 
ita  GOaiae,  from  the  various  Domadic  tribea  wbi«^  at  diffiarent  peiioda 
roened  in  its  vicinity,  aa  £jt  or  Ak,  Tak,  the  White  nionntaina  fram  fta 
anowy  sammita ;  Kin,  or  the  Golden  moantain,  from  the  Chinese,  which  ia 
nearly  a  traaalation  of  the  Toorkiah  and  Mongolian  epitbeta,  Altin  and 
Altai.  By  tbe  Jeanit  miagionariea,  in  their  nkap  of  Soo^aria,  thia  ini^ 
is  called  Hangay  Alin/  and  by  other*  Kbanggai;  and,  in  the  joomal 
of  general  Kokao,  it  ia  called  ifan^oi ;  and,  by  SoR-bonn^keoB-km, 
Hang-kai}  bnt  none  of  theae  is  the  proper  name  of  the  range  acctvding  to 
Ramusat,  who  observee  ^at  Han-hai  is  one  of  the  names  whidi  die  mo- 
dwns  give  to  die  Coin,  or  aandy  desert.  Bat  he  fnrdier  remarks,  that  Han- 
bai  waa  aaciendy  tbe  Cbioeae  luune  of  a  lake  in  Tartary  (Soongaria),  T«ry 
probably  one  of  tboee  wbidi  abooad  m  the  aaoiiiitaiiHt:^  Altai;  and  it  arae 
for  that  reaaon  that,  in  the  7di  century,  when  Taylaoag,  after  the  duneee 
manner  divided  the  Whey-be  country  into^^or  and  cAow,  be  gave  ^  tide 
of  Han-hai  to  that  region  where  dwrit  tbe  tribe  properly  called  M'hay-be, 
and  near  tbe  mountain  calebraied  aa  tbe  place  where  Temajin  defieated  tbe 
khan  of  die  Naunans,  and  called  Hang^w,  wbtcb  eeema  to  be  no  etber  tfaan 
a  Mongol  corrapiion  of  the  Chineae  naaie,  Han-hai,  miginally  beatowed  on 
tbe  region  of  tbe  Whey-be,  bat  now  given  esdnsively  to  the  AltaL  When  we 
cenaider  the  Seliogha  and  Orchon,  eajweially  tbe  latter,  have  fall  400  B> 
miles,  in  direct  distance  Irom  tbeir  sonrces,  in  the  Altai,  to  mn,  before  the 
eoeflnent  atream  enlen  Siberia  U  Kiakhta,  and  that  Kakhta  itself  w 
2,560  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe  aaa,  we  may  fbmi  aome  idea  of  tbe  el»- 
vation  of  the  AltaL  From  this  rai^  a  great  many  branebea  are  seat  off 
in  varions  directiooa  under  as  variooa  names.  Hie  upper  course  of  the  Ir- 
tish is  &aDkod  on  both  udes,  before  it  arrivea  st  the  Saiasnn  hdie,  by  ifao 
Bogdo  on  tbe  right,  and  tteChaaur  Dabaa  on  dm  left  or  S.,  wUchran 


£.  and  joins  tbe  Ui  Dsbao.  To  die  S.  oF  dw  Chuur  Dabu  »  b  h^ 
lirol,  wmtend  by  the  Bortal  riTer,  wbicb  nuu  E.  ud  is  iMt  in  a  Uke 
Aaotfaer  tw^  w|Mntm  ttw  npland  from  that  watered  by  the  Hi,  wfcicli, 
in  ita  torn,  ii  aepBTatod  fromthe  LeMo-  Bnkharia  by  the  Alok  chain.  An* 
otlMr  TBi^,  called  ibe  Malhan  Alin,  aqnrales  the  baain  of  tb«  ]ake  Kirltir 
ifofn  dat  of  dM  Upsa  kka. 

Laket.l  Id  raqwct  of  the  number  of  lakea,  tbe  plateaa  of  SoongarU 
baan  a  atroBg  luenblance  to  thM  of  llbet.  Tfaia  KgMm  ieenii  to  be  com- 
poaed  of  a  gnat  nnnber  of  conomtiea  ofgreater  or  loss  dimennoni,  etiher 
■arronnded  by  monntaia-gToiipH  or  bordered  by  moonUun-dwinB,  in  irbidi 
moat  of  tbe  riven  of  tbie  region  are  lost.  Of  these — if  we  can  tnul  the 
Jesnit'a  map,  made  aolaly  from  itiBcmies  or  natiiv  report — tbe  baain  of 
tbe  lake  of  KWkw,  in  the  centre  of  Soengaria,  is  tbe  lurgeal.  This  baain  is 
watered  by  ■  large  atream  deeceadiog  S.W.  from  tbe  Malhan  Alin,  and 
then  rmming  K.W.  to  that  lake  into  which  it  oilera,  after  a  eemicirciUar 
coarse  of  300  B.  miles.  So  semicirenlBr  is  its  conne  as  to  represent  a 
bow,  of  which  tbe  ^wce  between  the  lake  and  tbe  sowce  of  the  river  re- 
presents the  string. — To  the  S.W.  of  this  is  tbe  Ektaral  hke,  wbicb  is  fed 
by  two  streams  desoendbg  N.  from  tbe  Hopto,  and  communicatiDg  with 
that  of  Kirltir  by  means  of  a  larg«  stream  which  it  sends  N.E.  to  it. — H.W. 
of  tbe  Kiridr  lake  is  that  of  Vp*ay  into  which  the  Teis  Fim  dMcends  from 
tbe  N.Kr— In  the  eastern  extremity  of  Soengaria,  end  in  the  rery  heart  of 
-tbe  Altd,  is  the  large  kke  of  Sangkm  Talgkin,  snrrounded  with  lofty 
moontaiiia ;  and  a  litUe  to  tbe  S.E.  is  IMjetfai  Chahan  Otno,  the  soorce  of 
tba  Sbilotoo,  the  chief  Imtnch  of  tbe  Selingbk — On  tbe  S.  side  of  Soongaria 
are  die  lakes  -at  KitaUnu  and  tbe  Cha&tn  Omo.  It  is  probable  that  tbe 
Chaban  lake  at  tbe  sovce  of  tbe  Snkrtoo,  N.W.  of  Kara^orom  was  tbe 
Ciattga  lake  of  Marco  Polo,  wbere  dte  giand  khan  bad  a  soramer-palace. 
It  abounded  with  swans,  pheasants,  cnnes,  partridges,  and  qnula ;  bnt  as 
tt  was  too  cold  in  winter,  it  cenld  mIv  be  visited  in  sommer. — In  tbe  weo- 
4en  extremity  of  Soongaria  is  the  Btdkhaih,  or  Palkati  Noor,  a  large  baain 
of  water,  sud  to  be  15  days'  jonmey  in  circmnference.  It  is  more  than 
two  and  a  half  degreee  in  length,  by  a  d^^ree  in  breadth.  Bnt  as  a  proof 
«f  modem  ignorance,  no  two  maps  soiree  in  the  longitude  of  this  inland 
<laid  expanse:  some  placing  its  CAStern  extrraaity,  in  77°  and  others  in  73° 
£.  long.  RalmK|niB  and  Piano  Carpine  passed  by  this  lake  in  tfa^  way  to 
KarakonHD,  and  say  that  so  violent  gnsta  of  wind  blow  from  tbe  surronnd- 
ing  covntry  as  to  biiow  tmvellerH  into  die  lake.  Tbe  monntains  to  the  W. 
of  this  lake  form  tbe  weetem  limit  of  Soongaria. — E.  of  this  lake  isannge 
of  monntainB  wbich  separate  it  from  a  series  of  lakes  running  eastward — 
die  Aiaktaokol  and  the  Kinre,  into  the  latter  of  which  descends  the  river 
bail  from  tbe  E.,  through  a  gorge  of  die  mountains  which  sbnt  up  diis 
ooocaniy  on  tbe  E. — Another  luge  lake  is  that  of  Smtian,  called  also 
Honhotoo  Noor,  said  to  be  90  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  40  from  N. 
to  S.,  in  47i>  SO*  N.  lat.  and  84°  E.  long,  at  ita  eastern  extremity. — N.E. 
of  this  lake  is  that  of  AUin  Kol  or  Noor,  or  <  tbe  Golden  lake,'  called  by 
tbe  Hassiana  TekUkog  Oktv,  or  ■  tbe  Lake  of  the  Telessi,'  a  Kslmuk 
tribe  which  inhabitB  tbe  vicinity.  It  lies  in  very, elevated  ground,  and  is 
Borraanded  with  monntains ;  ita  bottom  is  rocky,  the  ndos  steep,  and  it  ia 
itself  very  ileep.  Tbe  ncwtbem  port  is  sometimea  so  bard  frozen  as  to  be 
paasable  on  foot,  but  the  S.  part  never  freezes.  The  water  in  this  lake,  as 
svell  as  that  in  the  rivers  which  run  tbiough  the  adjacent  parts — contoary  to 
whti  happens  to  other  Idies  and  livers — rises  only  in  the  middle  of  smnmer, 
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when  the  great  beati  bave  melMd  thg  snowt  on  the  numntain*  which  re- 
mained andesolved  in  Bpring.  Tlie  N.  end  of  this  lake  is  fixed  in  ^2",  and 
£.  long.  SS"  SCf,  according  to  aome  mapi,  Tor  they  are  by  no  means  agreed. 
By  some  this  lake  is  placed  ont  of  Soongaiia  and  within  the  Rnssian  limila. 
We  adhere  to  the  Peteraburg  academy's  nap,  which  pUcea  it  in  Soongaru. 
Strahlenbei^  identifies,  in  his  map,  this  lake  with  that  of  Kirkir  above  meiH 
tioned,  and  the  Balkasii  lake  with  the  Tshai  lake  of  his  map. 

Riveri.^  Compared  with  other  regions  of  Central  Asia,  Soongaiia 
seems  to  be  well-supplied  widi  rirere,  as,  bdependent  of  those  which  are 
absorbed  io  lakes,  the  three  largeat  rit«rs  of  Western  Siberia  originate  in 
this  redon,  and  water  no  small  portion  of  eurbce :  namely,  the  Irlifk, 
the  06y,  and  the  Jmuea,  It  is  here  as  with  the  mountains  and  lakes,  we 
know  little  more  of  the  Soongarian  streams  than  their  names  ;  for,  since 
tlie  days  of  Carpini  and  Kuyabroeck,  no  Enropean  has  traTeised  the 
country,  and  llnssian  knowledge  is  still  confined  to  the  N.  of  the  Altai. 
The  Irtith,  near  its  source,  is  composed  of  two  small  streams,  called  the 
Char  Irtith  and  Chor  IrtUli,  or  '  the  Black'  and  the  '  Red  Irtish,'  which  ori> 
ginate  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Bi^do,  in  93°  E.  long,  of  Greenwich,  and  W 
N.  lat.  These  two  small  lakes  are  sud  to  be  30  miles  asunder.  After  ft 
long  descent  of  more  than  400  B.  miles,  alongst  a  very  elevated  platean, 
in  a  W.N.W.  direction,  it  enters  the  SaUsang  lake,  and  issiuDg  thence  it 
tnriM  northward,  and  enters  Siberia  opposite  the  fort  of  Bukhtarraa,  the 
most  advanced  Russian  station  towards  Uie  S.  Its  course  through  So«hi- 
garia  is  upwards  of  550  B.  miles  in  a  direct  line. — >To  the  N.£.  of  the  Up- 
per Irtisb  is  the  source  of  the  C%,  in  48*  N.  lat.  and  96°  £.  long.,  at  the 
foot  of  tbe  Great  Bogdo,  where  it  is  called  the  Shabekan.  UndN  that 
name,  it  runs  N.W.  to  the  Altin  Noor,  or  '  Golden  lake ;'  issuing  thence, 
under  the  name  of  the  By,  it  enters  Siberia  in  52°  N.  lat.  and  87*  Iff  ac* 
cording  to  Pinkerton,  and  68"  44^  according  to  the  map  of  the  Russian  aca- 
demy, after  baring  also  performed  a  com-ae  of  550  miles  throngh  Soongaria. 
It  is  not  till  after  its  jimction  with  the  Kiialooni/a  that  it  is  called  the  Oby. 
The  Jenitea  is  composed  of  two  small  streams,  the  Ba  Kem  and  tbe  (Ma 
Kem,  the  latter  of  which  is  separated  from  the  upper  course  and  source  of 
the  Shabekan  by  a  range  of  mountains  on  tbe  S.  Boib  these  branchea 
originate  in  tbe  N.E.  angle  of  Soongaria,  from  the  western  base  of  the 
Great  Bogdo,  which  separates  them  from  the  sources  of  the  Selingha.  After 
nmning  W.  for  a  small  space,  tbe  two  streams  unite  tmder  Uie  name  of  tbe 
Kem,  in  51°  30*  N.  and  95°  £.  long.  Its  true  name  is  tbe  ifem,  and  not 
the  Jenitea  or  Enitea,  which  is  the  Tongoosian  appellation.  It  is  called, 
throughont  the  whole  of  its  coarse,  the  Kem,  by  Mongols,  Turka,  and 
Chinese.  As  its  whole  course  through  Soongaria  is  in  a  monntainona  and 
rocky  tract,  it  is  not  navigable ;  and  on  account  of  its  cataracts  and  stony 
bottom,  it  producas  no  fish.  There  are  not  less  than  12  cataracts  be- 
tween its  confluence  with  tbe  KemUchyug,  and  its  junction  with  the  Aba- 
kan.— The  next  and  last  large  river  of  consequence  is  entirely  a  Soongft- 
rian  stream,  and  is  called  tbe  Hi  or  Eli.  This  river  is  composed  of  two 
mun  branches,  the  Tekit  and  the  Hi,  both  which  rise  in  the  Alak  Tagh,  in 
83°  £,  long.,  according  to  the  Jesuits'  map,  and  in  44°  N.  lat.,  near  the  pasa 
of  Khonghis,  and  is,  on  that  account,  called  also  the  KJumghit  river.  Tbia 
stream  is  made  first  to  mn  150  miles  N.W.,  and  than  150  miles  N.,  till  it 
falls  into  tbe  Balkhash  lake. — The  Tekis  rises  considerably  to  the  W.  of 
the  Hi,  and  having  run  70  miles  N.E.  enters  the  latter  by  sereraJ  a 
The  mouth  of  the  Hi  ii  fised  by  that  map  in  48°  N. 
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Cities,  3fC.2  HiTiiig  fioithed  ma  geognpbical  remark*  on  Soongaria, 
ve  uraat  confe«  that  we  can  give  no  other  acconot  of  its  toil  and  prodnce 
than  that  it  ii  a  pastoral  canntry.  Ai  to  citiea,  there  are  none  that  are 
marked  on  the  map,  bat  Munat  Hotun,  and  of  it  we  know  nothing.  We, 
indeed,  read  of  Beveral  ritiee  having  once  existed  in  the  days  of  the 
Oigoora  and  Tniks,  ai  Imil,  Almaloo,  Aimalig,  and  Bi*hbaUg,  all  Tnrkiah 
namea :  these  cities  lay  in  the  southern  part  of  Soongaria,  on  the  confinM 
of  the  Little  Bakharis,  but  they  are  said  to  be  now  in  mins. 

Inhabitantt.']  Who  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  r^on,  none  can 
lell ;  bnt  it  is  plain  from  history  that  it  baa  been  inbabitod  by  different 
races  of  wandering  hordes  at  difierent  periods,  and  periiapa  at  the  same 
time.  Abulgbazi  Khan  makes  it  the  original  residence  of  Turk,  the  son 
of  Japbet,  the  common  ancestor  of  all  the  Scythian  and  Tartar  tribes  of 
Asia,  and  of  that  Mythic  hero,  Ogna  Kban.  According  ta  the  Chinese 
acconnts,  the  Oigoort  seem  to  have  been  the  eariiest  known  inhabitants, 
for  they  posseased  at  a  rery  early  period  all  the  tract  between  the  lake  of 
I>op  and  the  riTer  IIL  We  know,  also,  that  the  Oigoors  were  settled  west- 
waid  as  far  as  the  Irtish,  bnt  whether  these  were  a  Toorkish  or  Mongd 
race,  or  one  difiVrent  from  both,  is  not  at  present  determined.  The  Kir- 
gees  also  dwelt  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Jenisea  before  the  time  of  Jeoghis 
Khagan,  and  the  Virals  or  Efitlhs,  tbe  ancestors  of  the  present  race,  in- 
habited the  region  of  the  Sekir  Muran,  or  '  Eight  rirers,'  that  fi^  into  tbe 
Jenisea  from  the  £. ;  altbongb  tbey  no  longer  dwell  on  the  Jenisea,  but  to 
tbe  W.  of  tbe  Beloor  and  the  Irtish.  The  migrauons  of  the  pastoral  na- 
tioas  of  Asia  hare  been  so  frequent,  according  as  caprice  dictated,  ambition 
impelled,  or  necessity  compelled,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  nnravel  the  web 
of  Tartar  history  and  geography,  so  that  we  must  be  content  to  know  who 
are  tbe  present  inhabitants  of  Soongaria  and  their  present  political  state. 
The  finit  time  we  hear  of  tbe  Eluths,  as  a  distinct  tribe  of  the  great  Mon- 
golian femily,  is  about  the  commencement  of  tbe  reign  of  Yong-loo,  bdc- 
ceseor  of  Hong-roo,  tbe  founder  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  when  Ma-ba-mon, 
kban  of  the  Wa-la,  orOilotB,  and  A-lon-tai,  prince.ofthe  Mongols,  received 
c«ch  a  Chinese  title  from  the  emperor  Yongloo.  That  of  the  former  was 
Chun-Tung-  Wang, — '  the  obedient  and  peacefal  king,' — that  of  tbe  latter 
Htming-waag, — '  the  pacific  and  tnmquil  king ' — so  that  at  that  period 
the  Mongols  and  Elaths  were  viewed  as  distinct  hordes,  whose  piincea 
condescended  to  receive  the  title  of  tntatgs,  which  indicates  the  fallen  for- 
tonee  of  the  sncceason  of  Jenghis  Khan,  and  that  tbe  kban  of  the  Eluth 
lH«nch  was  now  independent  of  thp  Mongol  khans  of  Kara-korom.  We 
bear  no  more  of  them  till  the  middle  of  tbe  16th  centory,  when  all  tba  va- 
rious brancbea  of  the  Eluths  were  tuited  under  one  khan  who  reigned  in 
Soongaiia,  and  were  continnally  at  war  with  the  Ushecs,  called  by  tbem  i 
Hattak  PuTfikt,  who  in  their  torn  gave  tbem  tbe  nick-name  of  Xahnu/ct. 
Ablay,  a  brother  of  the  Eluth  khan  who  then  reigned,  raised  a  rebelhon 
againist  him,  but  was  defeated  and  obliged  to  retire  towards  Siberia.  Two 
places  on  the  frontier  of  Soongaria,  towards  Siberia,  and  marked  on  tbe 
■nape  of  Strablenbei^  and  D'Anville,  under  the  names  of  Abiaket  and 
Sempidat,  or  the  '  Seven  palaces,'  were  pertiaps  the  abode  of  this  Ablay 
Kban,  at  least  a  number  of  nuns  have  b^n  discovered  at  these  places  and 
the  vicinity ;  and  at  that  time  tbe  power  of  the  Eluths  extended  as  far  N. 
«8  55*  N.  lat.  The  son-m-law  of  this  khan,  named  Kalilan  Tsereug,  and 
Kaldan  Pojnkn,  was  a  powerful  and  ambitions  prince,  and  disputed  tbe 
Jibanship  with  his  father-in-law,  the  Kontaifsha,  or  grand  prince  of  tba 
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£]iitiit,  whom  be  defatted  in  k  battle  dsbt  thfl  grast  Uce  Kimlpoo,  (pro- 
imbl^  the  Balkbuh  Horn  ia  the  lalu  here  meuil)*  took  priaoDO',  and 
nmrdered,  in  order  to  lacitr*  bia  antborit7>  He  tb«n  conqasred  tbo 
•rbole  of  Ibe  Lewer  Bokbaria;  and  in  1683,  hi>  mbdned  Hbet,  and  d»< 
nivod  the  Mcnlar  prince  of  all  bia  power.  That  prince  wM  colled  Ttanpa 
iian,  and  Kaldau  traiisfarred  tuB  power  to  the  Dalu  lama.  He  next  «{• 
tacked  the  Khalkbu,  and  but  for  tbe  timely  iiil«rfer*iic«  of  the  emperori 
Kbaunghee,  wonld  bave  utterly  rained  tbera.  Ilua  tide  of  h««bb  slamed 
Kbann^ae,  who  plainly  saw  that  if  the  Kbalkhw  were  raioed,  hii  Mongol 
mbjectB  wonld  join  Kaldan,  and  tbna  endanger  tbe  throne  of  China.  With 
the  view  of  checking  Kaldan'a  pragrcM,  he  ordered  a  large  army  into 
Mongolia  to  MBiM  the  Khalkbaa,  who  attadied  Kaldan,  who,  although  b« 
had  no  artillery  sMd  but  few  treope,  reaoiotsly  lOBtained  die  ihodi,  and  at 
the  end  of  tbe  battle  retired  to  bis  camp  without  being  pursued  by  the 
enemy.  Aa  tfaii  was  an  indeaaive  action,  Kaldui  again  advanced,  in  IGM, 
and  raTSged  all  the  landa  of  the  Khalkbaa,  and  marching  thence  S.  to  the 
territoriee  of  the  Sham  Mongolt,  endeavoared,  by  a  letter  to  tbe  khan  rf 
Korehin,  the  chief  of  tbe  Mongol  princes,  to  stir  op  him  and  the  other 
kbant  against  Khani^hee,  and  to  mi^e  common  oanee  whb  him  agunat  the 
Mendshoon.  This  buld  atep  ronaed  Khanngfaee  to  instant  eiertion ;  and 
in  1696,  three  armies,  one  c^  them  headed  by  himself,  invaded  Tartary  on 
all  aides.  One  of  these  obtwned  a  complete  Tictory  ovei  Kaldan,  near  the 
■onrce  of  die  Tixda,  whilst  diat  nnder  Khanngbee  struck  every  place  with 
t«ror.  This  defeat  proved  tbe  titter  ruin  of  Kaldan,  and  the  destmctioa 
of  the  Elndis  was  so  grent  that  very  few  remuned  in  the  territories  of  tba 
Khalkbas,  whilst  die  nnfortnnate  Kaldan  escaped  almost  alone  into  Soong*. 
ria  e^iposed  to  tbe  reproaches  of  fail  raatal  hordes.  He  now  endeavoured  to 
negotiate  a  peace  with  Kbatinghee,  and  sent  Teebden  Baldjir,  his  aoo,  with 
a  amalt  retiniie  of  Elath  chiefs,  to  tbe  Dalai  lama  of  Tibet,  to  beg  his  inter- 
poeition  with  Khaungbee.  But  Ebeidoola,  tbe  Mohammedan  chief  of 
Ham),  s«»d  him  and  tbe  other  Etmb  chieA,  and  sent  them  prieonai  to 
Khanngbee,  who  cut  off  their  bead*,  and  confinned  the  trutor  Ebeida(ri4 
in  bis  poet.  Kaldan,  unable  to  enrviTe  such  calamities,  poisoned  himael^ 
and  was  sacceeded  by  bie  nephew,  Tserang  Raptan,  who  proved  himeltf 
eqnally  ambitions  as  bis  uncle,  and  almost  u  formidBble.  He  eecnred 
Bakbaria  from  falling  into  tbe  bands  of  Khanngbee,  and  pnniibed  the 
Mohammedan  rebels  of  Yarknnd.  Li  1703,  tbe  large  horde  of  the  Too 
gaata  or  Black  Kalmnka,  under  dyucka  Khan,  coiuia  of  Tscvsng  Hapten, 
abandoned  Soongaria,  and  croning  the  Joick  or  Ooral,  placed  themsetvea 
under  tbe  protection  of  Rnseia.  The  ostensible  motiTe  of  Ayucka  Khaa 
for  taking  this  step,  and  thus  weakening  the  power  of  tbe  kontaydn,  wan 
the  fear  of  bis  life.  The  ordinary  snmmer-.eneampment  of  tbe  kontaysfcn 
called  Hancas  or  Oorga,  was  on  tbe  bank*  of  the  Hi,  to  watch  the  motionn 
of  tbe  Toorgants  under  Ayucka,  and  the  Kirgheee  and  Usbeca.  In  win- 
ter be  rended  at  Yarkmid  ia  Little  Bnkharia.  In  1716,  he  invaded  Tibet, 
as  Ihs  uncle  had  done  before,  took  Lassa,  ravaged  the  coontry,  plandered 
the  temples,  not  even  sparing  Pootala  iteelf,  tbe  residence  of  the  pretended 
Immoital,  carried  off  sJl  the  yellow-robed  kunas  be  could  find,  pat  them 
in  sacks,  and  transported  them  od  the  backs  of  camels,  as  jnisonera  ta 
Sooi^arw.  TUm  produced  a  fresh  war  with  China,  which  was  fimsbed  in 
1780,  in  oonaeqnence  of  a  complete  defeat  from  the  array  of  Khann^M^ 
commanded  by  hia  third  son,  who  snbaeqnenily  encceeded  hia  father  in 
1723,  ander  the  tide  of  Yong-cblng.     In  coneeqaence  of  this  defeat  the 
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Ehtths  loat  ftll  Tibet  and  the  prOTiitcea  of  Kbunil  and  Toorfann.  Though 
rqieUsdIf  onntcceufal  in  their  wan  with  China,  yet  the  reatlcM  Eluiht 
iiiTolved  tfaemMira*  is  anotW  with  (^nns.  By  the  aid  and  inflvaoce  of 
Kienlong.  AmniMiiaii,  who  bad  Aed  to  Peking  frota  the  re«entinent  of  the 
nigoing  Idian,  and  remained  for  aome  tine  a  penaioDer  on  the  boonty  of 
Kioiloiig,  waa  on  die  death  of  DebMchi,  advanced  to  the  dignily  irf  kon- 
tayaha.  Bnt  acarcely  bad  be  obtained  1^  new  d^nily,  wlien,  fivgetfnl  of 
prior  obligatiana,  lie  attacked  the  Cbioeae  ganiaoos  in  the  diatricta  of  Hami 
and  Too^nn,  which  ptodnced.a  long,  anc^  for  a  conaideraUe  time,  an  in* 
decadTo  and  haiaaaiDg  wer&re ;  bnt  which  finally  ended,  afUr  13  yeara' 
continnsDca,  by  the  cmoplete  deetmetion  of  tlie  independence  and  power 
of  the  Elntlw,  in  1759,  and  their  almon  ntter  extirpation.  Thi*  wae  acr 
cmnpliahed  chiefly  throogh  die  akill  and  sagadty  of  Foote,  the  general  of 
Kienlong.  Amrnvnan,  with  nuJi  Elnths  m  snrrired  this  dreadfal  calamity, 
fled  to  Sbaria,  whei*  he  diad  in  a  abort  ^nie.  The  Chineae,  not  aatiifiod 
with  hie  death,  desired  the  Roanan  governor  to  delirer  np  hii  dead  body 
aa  that  of  a  traitor  and  rebel,  which  was  refused,  bnt  Chinese  commit 
Mooeia  qipointed  for  that  purpose  were  gratified  with  a  sight  of  his  corpse. 
Hina  anded  the  formidable  power  of  the  EIntlu,  which  tor  a  time  seened 
to  shake  the  stability  of  the  reigning  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  China.  Itt 
conaiqnanca  of  ihia  event,  all  the  extensirc  tract  which  once  owned  tbrnr 
BOBwdic  awa^,  re«chii^  from  tbe  Bogdo  to  the  Beloor,  and  froin  tho 
Kwan^nng  to  the  Sberisn  frontier,  Ml  under  the  domination  of  China,  and 
tbe  spot  whna  once  the  kontayaha  fixed  his  camp  n  now  llie  residence  ai 
m  Chineae  corouandant.  In  1770  and  1771,  the  Torgnnt  Kluths,  who 
had  fonnetly  ranged  the  plains  of  the  V<dgs  and  Jaick,  rstomed  by  two 
aKceaaire  eaigntioM  to  their  ancient  poMessionB  in  Soongnria.  The  first 
caugration  consisted  of  30,000  families,  and  the  second  of  50,000  bmiliee  t 
60,000  liuuili«B  in  the  whole,  or  nigh  £00,000  pcirMns.  The  piaa  was  so 
wril  laid,  and  ao  ably  exeeated,  that  in  spite  of  HusstMa  Tigilance  and  Rna- 
aiao  pntsah, — in  spile  of  oppositiDn  from  their  hereditary  enemies  ot  tha 
great  Kirgkaian  horde, — tbey  reached  tbe  Balkhaah  Noor,  and  ware  re* 
eaired  by  tha  Chinese  guards  poated  on  the  Tekis  and  Li,  and  pasture-lauda 
en  the  banks  of  these  two  streams  were  aamgned  them  by  orden  of  Kien- 
long, bnt  the  diiefa  with  th«r  hrailies  vrtn  all  sent,  under  a  strong  gnard) 
to  Peking,  there  to  remain  aa  hoatages  to  ensure  the  anhmiaaion  and  peac^ 
dhle  cvadnct  irf  the  Torganta."  The  pieaent  poaseasors,  therefore,  of  Soon- 
giria,  nnder  tbe  aerereignty  of  China,  are  the  TorganU,  the  roost  none- 
IVM  bod7,~the  remaina  of  the  Soougmvet,  sui^oaed  not  to  exceed  30,000 
ftmiliear— and  the  DgrhtU,  wlwae  mtasbers  are  nnknown.  To  these  must 
be  added,  the  Soyitu  at  OriongkhM,  a  Samined  race  according  to  Klap- 
rath,  inhabiting  the  high  lands  of  die  npper  JeouMa,  or  more  correctly  tho 
Kem.  This  tribe  is  dirided  into  1 1  banners,  and  coaiains  1 0,000  families. 
In  this  ennmeration,  the  Tiletn,  an  Elulb  (riba  about  tbe  Teletakoi  Oaer^ 
must  also  be  inclndeiL 

"  To  eommemanlc  M»  rem»rli»ble  erent,— the  TolnntMy  nnigratlon  of  s  trhole  ns* 
tkD,  with  bU  thdr  luaibwIiaB  cattle  sT  miou  dncripiliHU,— ■  maiUa  amawMt  wkh 
an  inseriptloa,  dMailky  riM  &ct,  wa*  vncuAtx  PaUiig,  t?  arden  of  I£tiiiWnf 
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OR  EASTERN  TOO RK [ST AUK. 

Name^  The  former  of  the  above  namw  ii  not  made  use  of  becanae 
the  couDtiy  HO  called  ia  actually  leas  in  HnperGcial  extent  than  Great  Bnk- 
haria — for,  in  reality,  it  ia  much  la:^^ — but  becanw  it  ia  inferior  to  it  in 
respect  of  the  number  of  ita  citiea,  the  fertility  of  ita  soil,  the  amoaot  of 
its  popnWon,  end  some  other  circumstance*.  These  adjuncts  of  Great 
and  LUtU  seem  to  have  originated  with  the  Usbecks,  who  employed  them 
to  distinguish  auch  part  of  the  Bukharian  territories  as  is  not  poasesaod  by 
tbemselTes,  from  that  which  is.  Yet  Abdghazi,  himself  an  Usbeck  khan, 
never  mentioni  Little  Bokharia ;  but  speaks  of  Kbashgbar,  Yaricond,  and 
other  disbicti  belonging  to  it,  withont  nsing  any  general  denommatioD 
for  the  whole  tract.  Neither  is  the  appellation  of  Little  Bukharia  nsed 
by  sultan  Baber  in  his  memoirs ;  he  only  speaks  of  Khaahghar  and  Khita. 
When  conqnered  by  Zingia  Khman,  it  was  called  Karakilag,  or  the  conn* 
try  of  the  Wesiern  Lyan ;  but  it  was  afterwards  called  Jagalay,  as  being 
aaugned  to  Jagatai,  the  son  of  Zingia,  together  with  the  coontry  to  the 
W.  of  the  Beloor.  The  Persian  writers  ninally  called  it  the  kingdom  of 
Khashghar,  being  that  part  of  it  which  was  nearest  to  them,  and  beat 
known  by  them.  In  the  life  of  Timoor  Bek,  it  is  nerer  called  IJttle  Bak- 
liaria,  bnt  is  considered  as  part  of  Mt^ulestan  and  the  coontry  of  the  Getea. 
By  Edriai  it  seems  to  have  been  described  under  the  name  of  the  coontry  of 
the  Tagbaz  Ga2  Toorks,  bonnded  on  the  N.  by  Kaymak,  which  seem- 
ingly correeponded  (o  the  western  part  of  the  modem  Soongaria,  and  his 
Kaymaks  seem  to  be  the  modem  Kalmucks.  As  it  has  been  inhabited  by 
Toorkish  tribes  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  Edrisi  was  cwrect  ia  classing 
it  as  a  Toorkish  region  ;  and  his  Taghaz  Gliaz  seems  to  be  the  Taugtu 
of  Simocatta — a  Byzantine  writer  of  the  6th  century — a  Toorkish  tribe 
which  conquered  Northern  China,  and  gave  birth  to  the  Sny  dynasty,  which 
took  Nanking  in  589,  A.D.,  conquered  Sonthem  China,  and  reunited  both 
nnder  one  head  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Mauritius.  Eastern  Toorldt- 
laun  is,  tbwefora,  or  oaght  to  be,  the  tme  name  of  this  ext«nuve  regiim ; 
but  the  appellation  of  Utile,  or  The  Letter  Bukharia,  has  obtained  such 
firm  footing  sjnongst  modem  writers  and  geographers,  that  we  are  her»'- 
as  in  former  instances — compelled  to  conform  to  modem  usage,  in  aaaigii* 
ing  to  this  region  the  name  of  Little  Bukharia. 

Bt)undaries.'\  Little  Bukharia  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Soongaria,  al- 
ready described ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Mongolian  desert ;  on  the  S.  by  Weat- 
em  Tibet,  the  unknown  parts  of  Great  Tibet,  and  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
Chma;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Beloor  or  Tfasoongling  range.  Bnt  triiile 
we  have  (fans  stated  its  general  boundaries,  candour  obliges  na  to  say,  that 
we  cannot  fis  its  southern  boundaries  with  all  that  precision  the  subject 
lequirea.  Being  ignorant  of  die  northern  frontier  of  Elastem  Tibet,  we 
cannot,  consequently,  determine  the  aonthern  irontier  of  Little  Bukharia 
in  this  part 

Super/idal  Exlenl.^  In  the  Jtfemoiret  lur  let  ChinoUet,  Little  Buk* 
haria  is  said  to  extend  16  degrees  of  longitude  in  the  parallel  of  40*  M. 
lat.,  and  5^  degrees  in  breadth  IVom  S.  to  N.,  or  600  British  miles,  by 
SBO  of  mean  breadth  ;  thus  making  a  snriace  of  300,000  British  square 
miles.  But,  in  this  estimate,  the  eastern  parts  of  this  region  are  omitted, 
namely,  the  large  districts  of  Toorfaun  and  Kbamil,  aa  these  hare  bean  sub- 
ject to  China  since  1720.  iDcluding  theae.  Little  Bnldiaria  may  ba  said 
to  have  more  than  25  degreea  of  longitude  in  the  parallel  of  43°  N.  Ut.. 
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anil  aboTe  20  di^reei  in  the  paralld  of  40°  N.  lab,  or  more  tban  1,040 
K^tish  mileti ;  aod  we  may  Tentnre  to  exteod  iu  breadth  in  the  eastern 
part  aa  ftr  S.  as  35°  N.  lat.,  to  the  northern  base  of  the  Kwangtung,  the 
frontier  of  libet.  Its  general  breadtb  in  the  N.W.  part  is  from  38"  to 
44°  N^  and  in  the  S.E.  part  from  35'  or  86°  to  44*  N.  tat. ;  but  this,  it 
miut  be  remembered,  indndes  the  Great  Desert,  or  Sharao,  of  which  Marco 
Polo  has  given  mcb  a  fearfnl  picture.  The  whole  may  include  a  sm^ca 
of  500,000  British  Rqiuve  miles. 

HUlorieal  Hotice^  The  history  of  this  region  in  early  times  may  be 
said  to  be  unknown,  as  the  ancients  knew  little  or  nothing  either  of  the 
country  or  it*  inhabitants,  bnt  classed  it  as  a  Scythtan  regioo  to  "Cbe  W.  of 
Serica.  In  times  more  modern,  all  we  know  is,  tliat  it  was  saccessively 
•nbjected  to  sach  of  the  nomadic  hordea  as  were,  for  their  short  and  nn< 
certvn  bonr,  lords  of  the  military  ascendant,  and  the  £lntb  Kalmucks  were 
its  last  masters.  When  the  domination  of  the  Eluth  khan,  Tiudshas,  was 
aanihilatad  by  the  inperior  power  of  China  in  1759,  Bukhaiia  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors. 

Pkifticat  Aipecl.2  On  this  we  can  say  bot  little ;  bnt,  if  we  may 
jadge  from  the  cooree  of  the  rivers,  the  country  seems  to  decline  towarda 
the  N.E.,  and  the  celebrated  lake  of  Lop  is  the  lowest  level.  N.  of  this 
Uce,  the  cotmtry  rises  towards  the  monntvns  of  Alak  ;  and  to  the  E.  it 
liaee  agwn  towards  Hami,  which  in  its  turn  is  separated  from  the  Desert  by 


MoHiUamt.'}  Little  Bukharia,  including  the  Deaert,  is  every  where 
•Brroanded  by  lofty  mountain-ranges, — as  the  Alak  Tagh,  the  Moox 
Tagk,  the  Btloor,  and  the  range  that  connects  the  Bogdo  with  the  Kwang- 
laug.  All  these  enclose  a  very  lofty  plateau,  next,  perhaps,  to  that  of 
Tibet  in  elevation. — The  northern  daia  of  Alak  has  various  appellations. 
It  is  called,  in  the  Kii^hisian  language,  Alak  Oola,  or  'the  Speckled 
motulains ;'  the  Mutart  mountains  by  Pailas ;  and  by  the  Chiaese,  Teen' 
Shan,  or  <  the  Celestial  monntains,'  or  <  Mouatains  of  heaven,'  from  their 
vaat  elerauon ;  and  also  Ta-teut-tkan,  or  '  Great  snowy  monntains ;'  while 
by  Remusat  it  is  called  the  chun  of  Hami,  or  K/iautoul,  because  it  ex- 
tends from  the  W.  of  Kbasbghar  eastward  to  the  N.  of  Kamonl.  The 
Teen-Shan,  or  Alak  monntains,  are  spoken  of  by  the  Chinese  geogmphen 
in  terms  of  astonishment,  for  their  height,  and  their  icy,  luminous  gltHy; 
aa  being  covered  with  eternal  snow  and  glaciers ;  piercing  the  clouda ; 
leaching  to  heaven ;  presenting  an  appearance  of  long  chains,  or  spiral 
peaks,  with  cragged  breaks,  deep  gulfs,  valleys,  and  ravines,  which 
|Ht>ve  theee  monntains  to  be  the  dragon-ancestors  of  all  other  mountains 
ia  the  world-  This  chain  is  aud  to  be  volcanic ;  and  the  mountains  of 
Beihbaligh,  in  46°  N.  Ut.  and  78°  i&  E.  long.,  and  those  of  Toorbon, 
m  48°  30'  N.  and  89°  S&,  are  represented  as  constantly  emitting  flame 
and  smoke.  The  Alak  is  connected  with  dw  Great  B<^o,  imd  runs  S- 
to  the  Desert,  on  the  E.  of  Hami,  and  on  the  W.  it  is  connected  wiUi 
the  Kyoder  Tau  and  the  Thsonogliug,  This  western  rauge  is  also  called 
TJuoung-Skaa,  or  '  Onion  mountains,'  as  some  suppose,  from  the  abun- 
dauce  of  plants  of  the  allium  species  which  are  found  npon  it.  Bnt 
Remusat  remarks,  that  the  Chinese  term,  ikaoung,  is  ambiguous,  and 
aigm£ea  both  an  onion  and  the  pale  blue  colour,  and  therefore  rJioosea 
to  call  them  the  Blue  mountains,  aa  the  more  natural  interpretation  of 
the  name.  We  have  already  described  them  in  our  account  of  Western 
Toorki8Uuia>— Go  dw  S.  are  the  Moo^  Tagler,  or  '  Icy  mountains,'  called 


in  Chinese  Ping-Shan,  which  is  jnat  a  tniwlBtitNt  of  Mooe  Tagler ;  aiul 
■Ibo  Bometimes  nuned  Natithan,  or  '  the  Sootbeni  nmuitBine ;'  snd  in  Chi- 
DMe  poetry  the  KieangAung-Shan.  In  later  times,  the  ThsoRiigling,  or 
'  Blue  mountuiu,'  and  the  Naa-Shan,  or  '.Soathern  moaDtuiw,'  have 
been  taken  the  one  for  the  other ;  and,  in  bet,  hoth  of  theae  namee 
have  been  applied  to  the  Mooz  Tagler.  At  theae  monntaira  are  of  the 
Tory  first  order  in  respect  of  masainess  and  eteTatitm,  the  term  Tkioung- 
Ung'Shan, '  Cerulean,'  or  *  Azure  blue  moiuitaiBS,'  is  a  very  appropriate 
appellation.  This  colonr,  which  partakes  of  the  azore  of  the  hi^  re- 
gions of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  that  golden  light  which  liea  npon  die- 
tant  objects,  is  a  sure  waming  to  the  spectator,  that,  before  these  sntn- 
mita  caa  be  reached,  many  a  Talley  must  be  passed.  Snch  aa  an  not 
acqaainted  with  monntaina  of  the  first  order  can  have  no  idea  of  that 
golden  and  ttanspaiant  hue  which  tinges  the  higheet  enmmits  of  the  eartb. 
It  is  often  by  this  alone  that  the  eye  is  informed  of  their  prodigioiis  eleva- 
tion ;  for,  deceived  in  its  estimation  of  heights  and  diatancea,  it  woold  ooo- 
fonnd  them  with  every  thing,  which,  either  by  its  form  or  Htoauon,  ia  ca- 
pable of  imitating  their  magnificence,  did  not  this  species  of  celestial  light 
announce  that  their  sommita  inhatut  a  region  of  perpetual  serenity,  and 
josti^  their  title  of  Teen  Shan,  or  '  the  Monntaina  of  heaven.*  Ute  Moon 
Tagler,  or  Kwanglnng,  stretches  all  the  way  K.  from  where  it  joins  the  Be- 
loor,  in  7S°  E.  long,  to  the  N.W.  6tmtier  of  Sechwin  in  China,  in  100"  E. 
long,  and  S5°  N.  lat.,  a  space  of  27  degrees,  or  more  than  1,500  British 
miles  of  length :  being  in  its  whole  length  the  northern  frontier  of  Tibet, 
as  the  Mimmaleh  is  the  soathern.  As  it  stands  on  a  much  hi^er  base 
than  the  latter,  its  absolute  elevation  may  be  presomed  to  equal  at  least, 
if  not  surpass,  that  of  the  Himmaleh. 

River*,']  The  chief  rivers  of  thia  r^on  have  thdr  rise  in  the  aontli- 
em  lange,  the  Mooz  Tagler,  end  the  Beloor,  as  the  river  of  Khathghar 
which  originatee  in  the  Beloor,  in  41°  SI'  N.  let.  and  71*  E.long.  by  Wad- 
diogton's  map,  at  a  place  called  Koksoo,  where  it  is  separated  by  an  in- 
tervening ridge  from  the  source  of  the  Seehoon  or  Isxartes.  It  runa  fiiet 
due  E.  through  the  monntains,  and  then  geaerally  E.  by  S.  to  Khashghar, 
a  distance  of  330  British  miles  by  the  caravan  ronte,  and  thence  mns  £. 
till  it  joins  the  river  of  Yarckand.  This  latter  stream  rises  (says  Goes)  20 
days'  journey  S.W.  of  Yarchund,  in  the  mountun  Cou-Sattgni-K«Bcb,  or 
'  the  stony  mountain'  (the  same  with  the  Karangoui  Tagfa  of  ^eiefeddin, 
and  with  the  Mooz  Tagler).  This  river  is  called  Meletcha  by  Strahlen- 
berg,  and  Ta-U-mou  by  the  Chinese,  and  runs  N.E.aud  falls  into  the  lake 
of  Lop  or  Lopoo,  600  miles  to  the  E.N.E.  of  Yarchnnd.  The  third  river 
is  that  called  the  river  of  Kh<itaa,  which  rises  to  the  S.W.  of  that  dty, 
in  the  same  cbun  as  tiie  Ta-li-moo,  and  ccmsists  of  three  branches,  nam- 
ed the  Yorong-kash,  or  '  white  jasper  river ;'  Kara-kescb,  or  '  bladk  ja^ 
per  river;'  and  Yeschil-kascb,  or  'green  jasper  river;' — all  which  meet 
below  Khotan,  end  mn  N.E. ;  but  whether  it  joins  the  Ta-li-mou,  or  ia 
lost  in  tho  desert,  ia  uncertun.  Of  the  other  rivers  of  this  r^oo  we 
can  say  nothing  farther,  than  that  they  are  either  lost  in  lakes,  or  ab- 
sorbed in  the  sands  of  the  desert. 

Laket.'^  Tbb  elevated  plateau  sbonnds  in  lakes  towards  its  easton 
extremity ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  its  physical  get^rapby,  thatt 
none  of  the  rivers  which  originate  in  it  run  out  of  it,  but  are  all  ab- 
sorbed in  lakes,  or  lost  in  the  desert. — The  Lopoo  lake  ia  the  common 
lec^iacle  of  all  the  large    rivet's  that  water  this  r^on.     We    know 
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BOthing  more  of  it,  thmn  Akt  it  ia  a  hrge  Mdt  itke,  and  mmob  to  be 
the  aatne  with  the  wa  of  Sin,  mentioaed  by  Edrisi  in  hia  imperfect  and 
romantic  geogrejAj  of  the  country  of  the  Turka.— £.  of  this,  in  the 
proTince  of  Htmi,  is  the  lake  called  Parkol  or  BarkU,  seemingly  inr- 
ronoded  with  motuilaiiu,  aod  which  liea  to  the  N.W.  of  Hami.  Of 
the  other  htkei,  their  namee  may  be  aeoi  in  the  Jesuits'  mapa  of  Bnk- 
baria  and  Tibet- 

Deterli.']  More  than  one-half  of  this  region  is  composed  of  sandy 
and  aterile  deeerts,  towards  the  S.  and  S.E.  It  is  here  that  the  Great 
Kobi  or  Shamo  commeocea,  to  the  E.  of  the  jMxmnce  of  Khasbghar,  and 
mns  E.  and  N.E.  aa  &r  as  the  tnoimtaiiia  of  Stolki  on  the  confiuea  of 
Mandshooria. 

CUmale.']  Like  the  other  plateana  or  nplanda  of  Central  Asia,  the 
tempentnre  is  eztremaly  cold,  eapecially  towards  the  tDonntaios.  So 
great  is  the  cold  in  the  pronnce  of  Toorfann,  that  the  ambassadon  of 
Sbarokb  ftUrza,  in  dieir  jonmey  frmn  Samarcand  to  Peking,  foond  the 
water  corered  with  ice  two  inches  thick,  falla  of  anow  and  rain  were 
frequent,  and  all  this  at  the  time  of  the  aiminier-eolstice,  which  reo- 
ilered  their  jonraey  extremely  fatigoing  and  unpleasant.  The  tract  to 
the  N.W.  of  this,  on  the  lli,  when  the  Chinese  commandant  resides, 
is  called  in  Canton  CoJb,  oc  '  tbe  cdd  coontry;'  and  thither  the  bank- 
rapt  Hong  merchants  ere  banished  as  a  pniushment  for  insolvency.  The 
Chinese  armies  lately  sent  to  cmah  the  revolt  of  the  Mobammedaoa  of 
Khaefaghar  soffered  severely  from  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  and  were  ar- 
rested in  their  progress  at  Hami,  through  the  inclemency  of  the  season. 
The  temperatore  seems  to  be  mildes^  aa  might  be  expected,  in  the 
centre  of  the  coonby. 

Soil  and  Produet.'y  Of  thaao  little  can  be  said ;  and  what  baa  been 
sud  on  this  heed  u  inconsistent  and  contradictory.  The  truth  seems  to 
be,  that  the  toil  aad  produce  vary  ezc«edingly  in  different  places  &am  tbe 
difference  of  temperatitre  and  supply  of  water,  and  caii  be  best  described 
in  our  account  of  its  dttterent  prorinces. 

DmnoM.]  Chinese  Tooriustaan  maybe  conreniently  divided  into  the 
fuar  lai^  districts  of  KMatighar,  AksM,  ToorfauH,  and  Khamiiox  Hami. 
All  these  proviscea  are  superintended  by  a  Chinese  governor,  who  resides 
at  Eelah,  and  holds  mle  over  tbe  following  places  of  importance  t  Eelsh, 
Khashgfaiu',  Yarknnd,  Khotan,  Karakash,  GnmnM,  Toorfaun,  Elcht,  Kar- 
ria,  Katgelik,  Yenghi-Hissar,  and  Wooshik.  Tbe  followiog  are  said  to 
be  tbe  eight  great  Mohammedan  dties  of  this  region  :  Kkathghar,  Yar- 
ktmd,  Hartuhar,  Keochag  or  Ouichi,  Alaao,  Khotan,  and  Yinkeahar  or 
Yingkitluhaur  ;  but  the  lack  of  geographical  information  ia  so  great,  that 
even  neither  Joles  Klaprodi,  with  all  hu  boasted  sU»«  of  Chmese  geogra- 
phy, nor  bis  friend  Remusat,  have  been  ^le  to  supply  the  void.  Klap- 
roth  bas  been  forced  to  eke  out  bis  description  from  the  Jehon  Nooma  of 
Hajy  Khalifa  and  the  Takwimal-Beladan  of  Abolfeda. 

\»t.  Province  of  KAatkgkar.1  Thia  is  the  most  weslecn  division  of 
Chinese  Toorldatann,  and  is  now  comprebauded  in  the  district  of  Yarkaod, 
vrhich  also  includes  that  of  Kboua.  Kbasb^sr,  the  capital,  was  for  many 
ages  tbe  seat  of  an  independent  prince,  in  later  dmes  the  residence  of  thu 
Katakiiayan  kbans,  and  aobseqaently  that  of  Jagatay  khan  and  his  snc- 
cessors,  till  subdued  in  1663  by  the  Elotha.  It  is  sttaated,  according  to 
the  Jesuits'  maps  of  1760,  in  39°  25'  N.  lat.  and  76*  0'  45'  E.  of  Greeu- 
wich,  on  tbe  banks  erf  a  river  which  deriree  its  name  from  tho  city,  and 


\na  ft  place  oF  great  celabiity  bodi  ai  a  royal  city  and  a  cominercial 
entrepot.  It  was,  howerar,  completely  deitroyed  by  the  Mina  Abube* 
ker;  bat  was  again  lebnilt  by  bis  orders.  Before  the  late  rebellion  of  1626 
and  1837,  this  city  waa  Hnpposed  to  equal  Amritsir,  the  capital  of  Rimjet 
Singh,  in  met  coatuning  10,000  hootea,  and  being  crowded  with  p<^ala- 
tioQ  and  thronged  with  etrangera.  Kbai^ar  is  called  Ordukend,  or  '  the 
City  of  the  horde,'  by  Abnlfeda,  and  Haaikar  in  the  Jesuits'  map ;  and 
Kik-ihi-ko-urk  by  the  Chineae. 

Yarkund,']  This  is  the  largest  and  moat  commercial  city  in  all  Chinese 
Toorkistann.  It  is  eitnated  in  S8°  IS-  N.  lat.  and  78'"  27'  43'  E.  long. 
Tbia  city  also  was  deBtniyed  by  Mirza  Abnbeker,  hot  agun  rebuilt  and 
restored  to  prosperity  and  population  by  the  hand  which  deetroyed  iL  As 
he  found  the  air  and  water  of  the  place  agreed  with  hia  constitution,  be 
made  it  the  place  of  bis  residence,  bad  water  conducted  into  the  town, 
adorned  it  with  splendid  bnildings,  surronnded  it  with  walls  thirty  cnbita 
high,  and  planted  1200  gardens  in  ile  vicinity.  Yarkund  waa  in  1612 
defended  by  a  stone  and  mud  wall  with  five  gates,  and  had  ten  colleges 
snpported  by  donations  in  land.  The  city  is  much  larger  than  Kbaahghar ; 
the  faooses  are  of  stone  cemented  with  mud,  and  are  filled  with  balconies. 
It  ia  under  a  Mussulman  chief,  who  r^pilatee  its  ravic  economy,  and 
is  called  the  Hakim,  and  two  Chinese  collectors  called  Ambaitt, — all  nn- 
der  the  command  of  the  chief  who  resides  at  Khashghar.  There  are 
above  40,000  individnala  who  pay  poll-tax  in  Yarkund  and  ita  envinms. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  two  dties  are  chiefly  me«^ianics,  merchants,  and 
moollahs.  There  are  no  servants  in  these  cities,  but  slaves  imported  from 
Badaluhann  and  Kanflreestaun.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  afflicted  with 
the  large  glandular  swelling  in  the  throat  called  goitre.  Yarkund  is  360 
li  or  134  British  miles  S.K  of  Kbaahghar. 

Khotan,  ifc.']  For*  three  days'  journey  to  the  S.E.  of  Yarkund,  the 
country  is  filled  with  riveis,  trees,  and  gardens.  Six  days' jonmey  fortber 
on  is  the  celebrated  city  of  KhoUm,  bat,  except  the  stauons,  there  ia  no 
habitation  on  the  whole  road.  Khoten  '^  is  the  capital  of  a  populous  and 
fertile  district,  1000  li,  or  ni^  350  B.  miles  in  circumference,  accwding 
to  a  Chinese  description  of  the  weatem  conntriea,  published  at  Peking  in 
1777.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  very  high  mountuna  and  chains,  which 
it  ia  impossible  to  cross,  and  to  the  E.  it  has  nothing  but  sandy  deserts  and 
manby  grounds,  which  extend  nearly  as  far  as  tiie  Sing-aoo-hee  lake  (near 
the  source  of  the  Whang-Ho).  The  country  is  had,  and  governed  by  two 
superior  officers,  dependent  on  the  commandant  of  Yarkund.  It  contains  . 
the  following  six  cities,  Khotian,  Yooroong-kaih,  Kara/ttuh,  Ttura, 
Karia,  and  Takhoobooae.  Each  of  these  cities  has  its  hakim,  and  fonn 
what  is  called  the  council  of  Khotan. — To  the  S.  of  Khotan,  20  days' 
journey,  is  Weatem  Tibet,  and  700  li,  or  240  B.  miles  N.W.,  is  Yarkund.  ' 
The  country  ia  flat,  and  consists  of  well'Watered  fields.  It  is  in  fact  an 
oasis  in  the  Bnckbarian  desert.  According  to  Marco  Polo,  who  visited 
this  place,  the  district  ia  eight  days'  jonmey  in  extent,  and  produces  cotteo  . 
flax,  hemp,  vinos,  and  other  nse^  plants,  besides  melons  and  fruits  of  v». 
nous  kinds.  The  men  are  employed  in  agriculture,  and  the  women  am 
engaged  in  domestic  economy  and  commerce.  They  also  nuse  silk-worm«, 
the  mountain-ailk  ia  moat  esteemed.     Khotan  is  called  Cotan  by  Marco 

"  The  ille  of  Kotmn  bsa  been  Torioiulv  placed  in  modern  maps.  D'Antills  hmm 
placed  it  33>  W.of  Peking,  nr  upmrda  of  83*  t:.  lung,  and  37*  N.  Int.  ThompwM  in 
D«*rlr  Te*  K.  long.,  sihI  Ut  Morriun,  lo  kis  riew  oi  Ubin*,  in  3a*  SC  N.  and  3V  W. 
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Polo,  and  Hotom  by  the  jMuit* ;  uul  the  river  on  nliich  it  ataada  Hotoai. 
tutoUm-Khateen  by  Bentink,  Cholin  by  Strableabei^,  and  KoUm  and 
Kkoton  by  die  Orientals.  Hence  some  have  been  led  to  believe  that  it  ia 
tbe  Kune  with  the  Mandahooriaa  word  khotun  or  holun  Bignifying  a  city, 
and  that  it  wna  bnilt  by  the  Karakitayane,  a  Maadshoor  tribe,  who  mled 
this  r^i<Hi  in  the  I2th  ceDtory.  Bnt  this  ia  altogether  a  mistake,  aa 
Khotan  exiatad  many  centuries  before  tbe  Karakitayana  were  even  heard 
of,  and  the  name  is  no  other  than  a  corruption  of  the  ^Mnecrit  namo 
XourlaniM,  '  the  Breast  of  the  Bartb.'  It  was  foiuded  by  a  colony  of 
'Hindoos  long  before  the  biith  of  Christ.  It  is  called  by  the  Chinese 
ICaumlanna  and  Julkean,  which  are  mere  corruptiuns  of  the  Shaoscrit 
■tame.  At  present  it  is  named  Kholtyan  Ililchi  by  tbe  Chinese.  Accord- 
ing to  Morrison's  riew  of  China,  Khotan  contuned  a  population  of  13,642 
families,  and  44,650  indiridnala.  Khotan  was  not  only  a  Hindoo  colony, 
bnt  also  a  colony  of  Hindoo  Boodbists,  as  Boodbism  was  established  there 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  con^ued  to  be  the  prerailing  system  till 
the  Mohammedan  Turin  conqnered  all  the  cities  of  Little  Bukharia.  It 
was  a  floorisbing  wealthy  city  in  the  second  centnry  of  the  Christian  era, 
when  it  contained  a  popolatioo  of  32,000  bmilies,  83,000  persons,  and 
more  than  50,000  soldiers.  It  was  a  great  resort  of  llie  Boodhists  from 
■11  qnarters,  who  brought  thither  their  aacred  books  and  the  traditions  of 
their  fwdi.  All  tbe  enTirons  were  covered  with  Boodbist  temples  and 
monasteriea,  in  one  of  which  3000  rahans  were  lodged,  who  lived  in  com- 
moD,  and  the  dty  waa  adorned  with  a  prodigiooH  number  of  statiieB  of 
Boodha  and  his  priests. — To  the  W.  of  the  city,  in  the  fourth  centnry,  as 
we  are  told  by  the  Chinese  writers,  undai  the  Tang  dynasty,  was  a  great 
monastery  called  tbe  New  Temple,  which  waa  80  years  in  building,  and 
three  kings  snccessively  overlooked  the  work.  It  was  250  feet  in  height, 
and  adorned  with  paintings  and  inscriptioos  engraved  in  metal,  covered 
over  with  gold  and  silver,  and  enriched  with  all  sorts  of  precious  oma- 
menta.  It  was  terminated  by  a  tower,  and  a  saloon  was  constmcted  fcv 
Boodha,  tbe  beama  of  which  were  of  the  mo«t  preuoos  wood.  The  co- 
lumns, tbe  gates,  the  windows,  and  screens  were  covered  over  with  plates 
of  gold.  Close  by  the  side  of  this  monastery  were  email  cells,  fat  tbe 
Boodhist  monka,  which  alao  were  beantifnl  and  very  richly  onuunented> 
.But  the  system  of  Mohammed  has  long  supplanted  tbe  Boodhist  creed  of 
Khotan,  and  the  temples,  monasteries,  and  palaces,  are  now  in  mins,  if 
even  these  remain.  But  Khotan  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its  jasper 
or  yu,  as  the  Chinese  call  it ;  of  this,  three  kinds  ore  brought  down  by  as 
many  riveri,  during  the  annual  floods,  white,  green,  and  black. 

Province  ofAutwo.']  This  province  lies  to  the  N.E.  of  Kash(^r  and 
of  Peking,  or  B^  87*  B.  of  Gncnwich,  In  which  Mr  Remawt  uemi  folly  to  Bcqalesc& 
KUpigtb,  on  tlu  contrary,  who  can  lei  no  opportiinltf  of  displaying  British  IgnDrsnca 

from  the  Itaundahre,  but  from  the  nutn  BCfompBDvIng  ■  small  pluiispherp  In  one  tbect, 
pnbllihrd  11  FekluE  in  I79&,  with  which  tbe  misslooarlH,  memben  of  the  joathiimK. 
tlcal  Irihnnal  at  Pefciili,  bad  noiiiing  10  do.  By  SlrahleDberg,  in  his  map,  it  ia  plactd 
in  nigh  W  N.  Iftt.  and  SV  E.  long.,  the  moat  erroneous  of  all  the  posltiona  hllherto 
■udgiied  Khotan.  eicept  byReonel,  whoplared  IllnW"  N.  nod  TS*  K.  looB.,  or 41*  g?'  W, 
of  Pekioe.  lla  true  position,  aa  determined  Id  the  greil  map  uf  the  Jesuits,  in  1760, 
fa  37*  N.  Ul.  and  35'  58-  lollg.  W.  of  Peking,  or  80°  3&  30"  X.  of  Gr^uwich.  This 
poaition  agrea  with  that  of  Sir  George  Staunton's  Chinese  map  of  the  seat  of  the  late 
inr  In  Weatem  Tartary,  b  copy  o(  which  Is  lodged  in  the  Indla-botue.  From  what 
ire  ha™  stated  of  the  eieat  diaagreement  amongst  our  heat  modern  get^apbersj  re- 
■pecting  the  podtion  of  Khotan.  It  may  be  safely  inferred  thai  our  ignorance  of  the 
gtogmfbj  of  Chinese  Toorklstaun  Is  deplorably  great,  and  not  likely  to  b«  mmd  re- 
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W.  of  tbe  province  of  Toorfanti,  and  comprehends  the  tract  S.  of  the  Teen 
Shan  or'Alak  mountains,  and  the  river  Hi.  These  inoiintaios  and  the  auh- 
alpine  tract  contain,  according  to  the  Chinese  accounta,  much  minenl  and 
metallic  produce,  «a  gold,  silver,  and  gems,  and  the  soil  in  the  Talleys  and 
lowlands  is  exceeding  fertile.  In  the  moantains  near  the  eonrca  of  the 
Aaksoo,  or  White  river,  are  mines  of  lead,  sulphur,  sal  ammoniac,  and  eil- 
*er.  The  chief  places  are  Oulchei  or  Outcheefermait,  the  Uks  of  lalenief, 
Harashar,  Koochey,  and  Autsoo,  but  little  more  of  them  is  known  than 
their  names.  Koochsy  is  a  large  place;  and  Harashar  is  probably  tbe  Ke- 
rasher  of  Uxet  Oolah,  a  great  Kalmuck  city  on  the  left  bank  of  a  navigaMe 
river  that  runs  from  E.  to  W.  and  has  a  resident  Chinese  govemor.  On 
the  route  westward  from  Toorfaun  to  Auksoo,  the  stream  of  the  Eeia  or 
Ettee  is  passed,  which  haa  given  ite  name  to  a  city,  in  former  days  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Elnth  Kalmucks.  According  to  lezet  Oolah'a  Chinese  itinerary 
from'  Peking  to  Khaslighar,  Eela  is  15  journeys  N.E.  of  Auksoo.  This 
phice  is  probably  the  Koi^hos  of  the  maps,  near  the  pass  of  Kbongia, 
where  a  range  of  monntMns  separates  the  source  of  the  Eelee  from  that 
of  Hazitoo  river,  which  runs  S-E.  to  the  Lake  of  Lop.  Iszet  Oolah  waa 
informed  at  Kbashghar  that  the  Chinese  governor  of  Eellah  had  100,000 
men  under  his  command,  and  some  even  reused  it  to  300,000  men ;  bat 
recent  events  have  completely  disproved  this  enormous  estimate.  In  his 
itinerary,  a  chain  of  monnt«uns  rune  to  the  N.  of  Eelah,  (whereas  all  the 
maps  place  it  to  the  N.  of  that  range,)  and  at  the  western  extremity  is  a 
great  lake  of  water  called  Azasb-Kol,  which  is  no  other  than  the  Balkbash- 

ToorfaHti.']  This  is  the  moat  N.E.  province  of  Little  Bukharia.  It 
contained — if  it  does  not  now  contain — a  great  number  of  dUes,  as  the 
Greater  and  the  Lester  Yuldus,  Karakojn  or  OramtfU,  the  Aramulh  of 
Benoit  Gois,  and  Toorfaun  itself.  This  district,  though  high  and  cold,  is 
well-watered  and  fertile.  Yuldaz,  the  Cialis  of  Goes,  signides  in  Penian, 
■  the  mOTning  star,'  trom  ^  beauty  of  its  fonnluna  and  pastures,  a  reost 
delightful  place.  Tbe  grass  there  is  so  nonrisbing,  says  Sherefeddin,  as  to 
fttten  the  leanest  horses  in  a  week's  time.  Toorfaun  is  a  large  city,  where 
resides  a  Chinese  governor  and  Mohammedan  hakim.  Some  distance  to 
the  W.  ara  the  ruins  of  Old  Toorfonn.  Goes  represents  it  as  a  strong  well 
fortified  city.  In  the  Jesuits'  map  it  is  placed  in  43*  SO*  and  89*  86'  R 
of  Greenwich,  and  26*  52'  W.  of  Peking,  but  in  Sir  George  Staunton's 
map,  where  it  is  called  Tooloobn,  the  Chinese  being  unable  to  sound  the 
consonant  r,  it  is  placed  at  only  24*  30'  W.  of  Peking,  or  91*  SB*  E.  of 
Greenwich,  and  in  43*  N.  By  ihe  Jesuits  it  is  stated  to  be  six  days'  jour- 
ney W.N.W.  of  Hami,  over  a  branch  of  the  Cobi,  but  10  days'  by  the  hills 
to  the  N.,  which  is  reckoned  tbe  safer  road.  It  must  be  remariced,  that 
Toorfaun  was  not  visited  by  tbe  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  made  the  map 
of  Kansuh  and  Hami,  and  its  site  is  fixed  merely  trom  itineraries  and  tbe 
reports  of  the  people  of  Rami.  The  inhabitants  of  Toorfaun.  says  Haitbo, 
the  Armenian,  in  his  Oriental  History,  ch.  2d,  are  called  Jogoora ;  they 
abstain  rigidly  Irom  drinking  wine,  and  eating  animal  food.  They  ruse 
much  wheat,  hot  have  no  vines.  Their  towns  are  very  pleasant  and  con- 
tain many  temples  sacred  to  the  worship  of  idols ;  they  cultivate  the  arta 
and  sciences,  but  are  not  at  all  addicted  to  war ;  they  have  a  peculiar 
mode  of  writing,  (the  Oigoorian  character,)  which  has  been  adopted  by 
all  their  neighbonis  (the  Mongols).  The  inb^iiants  of  Toorfaun,  says 
Shadi-Khuaja,  who  was  there  in  1420,  are  idolaters  (Boodhists)  who  per- 
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form  the  cnemanies  t^  their  religion  in  spMnotu  temptei,  on  the  cwpeta 
of  one  of  them  wu  |iUtc«d  a  Urge  image,  wliich  thay  called  Sacyo  Moonee, 
(the  bennit  Sacyo,)  a  Sbanicrit  appellation  of  Boodha.  To  the  W.  ot 
Towhnn  eight  or  nine  leagnea,  ia  HotJuvi,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Oigoora,  and  atill  called  Pe-ting-too-iboo-foa  by  the  Chinese,  «ayi  &ther 
GanUl,  in  hii  hiatory  of  the  Ywen  dynasty.  According  to  tbe  Moham- 
medan historiaiw,  Bishbali^h  was  the  ci4>ital  of  the  OigoMs,  bat  thi«  ia  a 
mistake,  as  Bishbeligh  in  Eu  to  the  N.W.  of  Toorfann,  and  in  Soongaria 
near  the  base  of  the  volcanic  range  called  in  Torkiah  Ak-taa{^, '  the  white 
mountam.'  This  district,  and  that  of  Ab-maligh,  to  the  W.,  belonged  to 
die  Toorkish  tribes  and  not  to  the  Oigoon.  To  the  £.  of  Toorfann  three 
days'  jonmey,  is  Karakoja,  at  Anunnth,  according  to  Shadi  Khnaja  and 
Goes.  We  have  no  other  account  of  it,  than  that  it  is  35  caravan  jonmeya 
N.E.  of  Khotan,  and  31  from  Tethawl  the  frontier  of  China,  where  there 
b  a  wall  between  two  inonntains,  in  which  wall  is  a  great  gate  and  cara- 
TBnaerais  Va  lodge  passengers,  and  where  several  soldien  are  always  sta* 
tioned  to  gnard  the  frontier  and  entrance  of  the  wall.  Hie  Tetluwl  of 
Sherefeddin  can  be  no  other  than  the  fortress  of  Khyayuqaao,  at  the  west- 
ern extremity  of  the  great  wall,  in  39°  48'  N.  and  17'  37'  W.  of  Peking, 
so  ib^  frmn  Khotan  to  Khyayuqnao  by  Karakoja,  is  not  less  than  66 
daya'  jonmey  of  a  caravan.  But  the  direct  road  &om  Khotan  to  Khyayn- 
quan,  is  stated  at  only  40  days'  jotuney,  but  then  it  is  wholly  through  the 
Cohi,  withont  a  single  house  or  tent  on  the  road,  through  moriag  sands, 
and  where,  thongb  the  water  of  the  wells  is  easily  come  at  by  the  thirsty 
caravan,  yet  in  several  it  it  poisonous,  and  kills  the  animals  which  drink 
of  it. 

Proomce  o/'  Ham\.'\  This  lies  to  the  E.  and  S.  of  Toorfann,  and  is 
merely  an  obbIb  of  ths  Cohi,  snrronnded  by  deserts.  The  climate,  says 
Dn  Halde,  (not  the  miauonary,  as  Malte  Brun  calls  him,  for  he  was  never 
out  of  Paris,)  ia  very  warm  in  summer,  but  we  are  equally  certmn,  that  it 
moat  be  very  cold  in  winter,  from  its  great  elevation  and  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring moonluns.  We  are  told  by  Shadi  Khnaja,  in  his  rout«  firom 
Hami  to  Shachew,  that  he  and  his  companions  met  a  flock  of  yaks  or  H- 
betian  bulla,  called  by  him  gao-kilai.  Now  we  know  that  these  anioiala 
and  the  musk-deer  cannot  exist  but  in  regions  intensely  cold  or  of  great 
elevation.  The  gao  kitas,  says  Shadi  Kbu^a,  ar«  smd  to  be  so  strong  aa 
to  support  their  riders  for  a  considerable  time  on  their  horns.  The  moun- 
tains produce  agates  and  diamonds,  says  Grosier,  but  the  only  vegetable 
productions  are  said  to  be  melons  and  giapes,  the  former  are  of  superior 
qnahty,  and  served  up  at  the  table  of  the  Chinese  emperor.  The 
people  are  strong,  able-bodied,  active  men,  well-shaped  and  handsome. 
The  city  of  Hami  stands  90  leagues  N.W.  of  Khyayuquan,  the  western 
extremity  of  the  great  wall,  and  185  miles  N.N.W.  of  Sliachew,  the  most 
western  fortress  of  China,  in  42"  53'  30"  N.  and  22°  23'  20^  W.  of  Pe- 
king by  observation.  Between  these  two  places  and  Kami  extends  the 
Skamo  or  Cobi,  full  of  arid  shifting  sands,  and  for  10  days' jonmey  on 
the  road  from  Shachew  to  Hami  not  a  drop  of  water  is  to  be  found  in  the 
desert.  Immediately  beyond  this,  is  a  small  pleasant  grove  of  trees,  and 
aeveral  tprings,  where  the  governor  of  Shachew  entertfuned  the  ambassa- 
dors of  Sharokh  Mirza,  on  tbeir  journey  to  that  city.  The  conntry  con- 
tains, besides  the  capital,  Hami,  a  nnmber  of  towns  and  villages,  as  marked 
on  the  map,  but  beyond  their  names  nothing  more  is  known.  The  inha- 
bitants of  this  province,  like  that  of  Toorfann,  were  all  Boodtusls,  and 
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Shadi  KhoBJa  m«itioiui  die  Boodhirt  templet  aa  nnmeroiu  and  very  epkn- 
did,  and  filled  irilh  an  eodlesB  variety  of  images  of  all  aizes.  The  diseo- 
tnte  raannen  of  its  Boodhiat  inhabitants  are  graphically  described  by 
Marco  Polo,  who  says  that  they  seemed  born  for  dancing,  linging,  and 
rerelling,  joat  like  the  people  of  Khotan,  of  whom  tba  Chinese  writers 
give  an  account  perfectly  umilar.  Both  this  province  and  that  of  Toor- 
fann  constitnted  the  country  of  the  Oigoors,  so  lamed  in  Mongolian  atory. 
They  hare  been  incorporetad  with  China  since  1720,  and  made  no  part  of 
the  Elnth  dominions  conquered  by  Kienlong  in  1757.  Ebeide  Oollah, 
the  Mohammedan  chief  of  Hami,  for  bis  Beiricee  to  Khanghee  in  the  war 
with  Kaldan,  khan  of  the  Elutha,  was  recompensed  with  the  hononr  of 
having  his  troops  enrolled  under  a  distinct  standard  in  the  imperial  army, 
and  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  chief  of  the  Shassak  or  legion  of  Hami. 
A  grandson  of  his,  called  Yoosoof,  having  rendered  new  services  to  the 
emperor,  obtuned  the  title  of  Wang  or  king,  and  the  pre-eminence  over 
alt  the  other  chiefs  of  Hami  or  Kamonl.  The  prince  of  the  Tnrks  of 
Toorfeon,  named  Amin-Khojah,  was  for  similar  reaaonH  created  a  Shasaak, 
or  head  of  a  banner,  in  the  reign  of  Yong-chiog  in  1725.  He  also  re- 
ceived a  teal,  and  his  sabjects  were  formed  under  a  banneret,  of  which  be 
was  the  commander.     This  was  sncceeded  by  the  title  of  loang  or  king. 

Thus  we  have  gone  over  the  geography  of  IJttle  Bukharia  as  accu- 
rately as  our  limited  information  would  permit,  and  shall  conclude  this 
part  with  observing  that  we  have  no  account  of  the  city  of  Lop,  mentioned 
by  Marco  Polo,  near  the  lake  of  that  name,  the  eastern  end  of  which  is  in 
42"  -iV  N.  and  25*  long.  W.  of  Peking.  The  fountain  named  Urta  PuUtk 
in  the  fiiM  sheet  of  the  map  of  Tibet,  is  the  most  western  poution,  geo< 
metrically  determined  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  of  Hami,  in  the  work 
of  Da  Halde. 

InhabUant)^  These  are  composed  of  Bukhars  or  Taujikt,  Toorkt, 
Kirgte*,  and  Kalmucki.  The  first  are  the  eame  race  as  the  Bukhars  of 
Great  Bukharia ;  and  what  has  been  said  of  them  equally  applies  to  those 
of  Little  Bokharia ;  but  it  would  aeem  that  they  are  meet  numeroos  in  the 
province  of  Khashghar.  The  second  class  are  the  indigenous  nomadee  of 
the  country,  iriiilst  the  two  latter  are  intruders  who  have  come  here  as 
conquerors.  Respecting  the  O^oort,  who  once  and  loag  inhabited  the 
etatem  parts,  we  cannot  say  what  is  become  of  tbem  :  whether  they  have 
mingled  with  the  Toorks  and  Western  Mongols,  or  hare  migrated  to  TibeL 
But  of  this  we  are  certain,  that  they  have  now  no  political  existence,  and 
no  mention  of  them  as  a  distinct  race  is  made  in  modem  times. — Re- 
epecting  the  language  of  the  Bukhara  and  Toorks  it  is  Toorkish,  but  ao 
mingled  with  Persian,  that  Kl^troth  has  ventured  to  pronounce  Persian  to 
be,  if  not  the  basis,  at  least  the  body  of  the  language.  Boodhism,  at  an 
early  period  of  history,  aeems  to  have  been  imported  hither  from  Hin- 
doostaun,  as  is  dear  from  the  case  of  Khotann  and  the  number  of  Shan- 
scrit  terms  and  names  used  in  that  system,  as  practised  formerly  amongst 
the  natives.  But  the  system  of  Mohammedism  gradnally  spread  from 
Khashghar  eastwards  till  it  aupplanted  the  Boodhism  of  Khotann,  Toor- 
foun,  and  Hami.  In  the  middle  of  the  11th  century,  Togalak  Khaun.  a 
descendant  of  Jagatay  the  son  of  Zingis,  embraced  Islamism  with  all  bia 
Mongol  subjects,  to  the  number  of  160,000  men.  Ever  siace  it  has  been 
tlie  prevailing  religion  amongst  all  classes,  the  Elutba  or  Western  Mongols 
excepted,  if  any  auch  still  wander  in  tiie  steppes  of  this  region. 
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SOUTHERN  PART  OF  CENTRAL  ASIA. 
This  extensive  region  may  be'divided  into  two  great  portions,  tba  West- 
ern, and  the  Eastern ;  tbe  former  comprebending  all  the  elevated  tract 
watered  by  tbe  upper  conrsesof  the  Indus  and  Satluj, — and  the  latter  com- 
monly and  strictly  denominated  Tibet,  and  Great  Tibet,  together  with  the 
region  of  tbe  Seefann  or  Toofaun,  and  the  extensive  conntry  of  Tangoot. 
The  whole  of  this  reg:ion  is  bonnded  on  the  W.  by  the  Beloor  Tagh ;  on 
the  N.  by  the  Mooz  Tagh ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Great  Himalaya,  which  se- 
parates it  from  Northern  Hindostan,  tbe  upper  valley  of  tbe  Butram- 
pooter,  and  tbe  Birtnao  dominions ;  and  on  the  E.  by  China. 

1.   WESTERN   DIVCSION. 

This  agwn  may  be  conveniently  •nbdivided  into  the  upper  basins  of  the 
ladna  and  Sntlnj,  tbe  former  of  which  is  tbe  enbject  to  be  fint  described. 


CHAP.  I.— UPPER  BASIN  OF  THE  INDUS. 
This  comprehends  all  tbe  tract  from  the  Beloor  to  the  sources  of  the  In. 
dus,  having  the  Mooz  Tagh  on  the  N. ;  and  the  Hindookhoosfa,  or  Western 
Himalaya,  which  separates  it  from  Afghanniataun  and  Cashmere,  and  tbe 
Caillas  range,  which  divides  it  from  the  npper  valley  of  tbe  Sntluj,  on  tha 
S.  This  large  tract  may  be  conveniently  denominated  Western  Tibet,  or 
tbe  N.W.  portion  of  it ;  tbe  S.E-  portion  being  confined  to  tbe  npper  course 
of  the  Sutluj.  As  this  ia  almost  an  unknown  region,  it  would  be  pre- 
samptuoua  in  ua  to  fix  its  bonudariea  by  degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude. 
We  shall  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  giving  its  leading  divisiona, 
b^linning  from  the  W.  Tbey  are  the  following  :  Upper  Katithkaur,  Bat- 
titlava  or  IMtle  Tibel,  Khofalun,  Ladauk,  and   Changtkang. 

Upper  Kaushkaur.'y  Respecting  the  first,  according  to  Elphinston'a 
information  whilst  at  Pesbawer,  Kaushkaur  was  represented  as  lying  im- 
mediately to  the  E.  of  Badakshaun,  to  the  N.  of  the  Hindookboosh,  having 
the  range  of  tbe  Famer,  or  tbe  Mooz  Taugh,  on  tbe  N.,  and  Baltistann  on 
tbe  N.E.  and  £.  In  his  map,  it  occupies  a  large  triangular  space,  of  which 
the  Hindookhoosh  is  the  base, — and  the  Beloor  Tagh,  and  the  range 
separating  it  from  Baltistaun,  form  the  two  sides;  whilst  the  N.W.  junc- 
tion of  that  range  with  the  Beloor  constitutes  tbe  apex  or  bead  of  the  tri- 
angle. Of  this  country  almost  nothing  is  known,  but  merely,  that  it  is 
very  cold  and  high,  and  is  possessed  by  a  nation  called  Cobi,  who  dwell  in 
tents,  and  even  have  some  towns.  They  are  at  present  Mohammedans, 
and  under  several  petty  diiefs  to  the  number  of  four,  three  of  which  are 
called  respectively  ChUraul,  Drooth,  Ma$loock.  S.E.  of  these  are  tbe 
Dardt,  bordering  on  Cashmere,  to  the  S.  and  S.B.,  evidently  the  Daradte 
of  Ptolemy,  who  places  them  near  the  source  of  the  Indus,  in  a  very 
mountainona  country ;  for  he  says  expressly  that  the  mountains  of  the 
Daradu  '  maxime  tupereminenl,' "  These  Dards  extend  all  the  way  E.  to 
tbe  fi^ntiera  of  LacUnk,  and  infest  the  road  from  tbence  to  Cashmere, 
mining  tbe  villages,  and  carrying  o£F  the  inhabitants,  and  selling  them  for 

"  1/  the  wort  b«  derived  from  Dfcw,  ■  mountidii-ridjB,  then  tbe  t«rm  mwos  tlw 
mniDtiiliwen  1  but  hla  Indus  leenu  to  hne  been  tha  Abba  Seen,  whidi  cnten  ttw  Indur 
at  Mullal,  lining  rrmmount^iM  In  th*  N.W.  more  than  80,000  Stat  abova  ths  plata 
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UJ}     To  the  N.E.  of-  Ksiuhkjuir,  oa  dia  opoosite  of  a  lofty 

o-belt,  is  Balti  at  Little  Tibet,  evidently  tLa  B^  of  Ptolemy, 

jfltich  he  plftcM  next  Monnt  Inuuu, — 'Jiala  mtmtem  Imaum.'  Of  tbia 
region  we  cru  uy  nothing,  bnt  that  it  aeeou  to  corrMpond  to  tfaa  ToorL. 
kend  of  D'Aanlle,  of  his  Toorkiatann  on  the  Indni.  It  obtained  tbii  lat- 
ter name  probably  from  its  being  the  abode  of  aome  Tooricieb  tribes  ;  but 
boH  it  obteined  that  of  Little  Tibet  ia  unknown.  It  liea,  however,  wholly 
to  the  N.W.  of  the  Upper  Indas.'to  the  W.  of  the  principality  of  Tiadank, 
and  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Mooz  Taugh.  There  i«  a  caranw  road  through 
tbia  territory  to  KiuuubgBnr  of  41  daya'  jonmey ;  and  the  capital,  Ascar- 
doo,  Eahkerdoo,  or  Shokerdoo,  ia  said  to  be  8  day*'  journey  from  the  north- 
em  frontier  of  Ceahmere,  and  11  from  Caefamere  itaetf.  Beyond  this  ia 
Shnker.  From  Shukerdoo  to  the  northern  frontier  of  Little  Tibet  is  15 
dftya'  jonmey,  and  15  from  thence  to  Khaahgatu-.  The  whole  jowney  of 
15  days  throng  IJttle  Tibet  ia  eud  to  be  through  thick  foreats,  a  oirc«B- 
atanco  indicatire  of  a  large  enbalpine  tract  clothed  with  wood,"  We  hare 
no  historical  account  of  Balti,  or  Little  Tibet,  bnt  only  that  in  1638  it 
was  orerrun  by  Zuffar  Khan,  one  of  the  generals  of  Shah  Jehan,  when 
Shekerdoo  and  Shuker  were  both  captured, 

AAo/iibH.]  The  next  dirision  is  the  amall  state  of  Kbofiduo,  which 
oppeara  for  the  first  time  under  that  name  in  Moorcroft's  journey  to  La- 
■lauk.  It  aeema  to  lie  to  the  E.  of  Little  Hbet,  and  to  the  N.  of  Ledank, 
andtobetheKakalnDof  tzzet  Oollah'a  route,  19  hours  to  the  N.  or  N.W. 
of  the  Msa  of  Karrakoorum ;  ao  that  it  apparently  liea  in  the  very  ccatre 
of  the  Mooz  Tangb.  We  hare  no  accouot  of  it  whatever,  but  merely 
that  a  very  short  pass  leada  from  Kakaluo  to  Baltistaon,  and  that  the  Kal- 
mncka  and  Kirgheea  had  profited  much  by  means  of  it  to  make  iocnrsiona 
into  LJttle  Tibet, — but  that  the  inhabitonta  of  the  latter,  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  the  miachief,  had  conveyed  aeveral  monntaiU'BtreaQis  into  the 
defiles,  which,  being  frozen  by  the  intense  cold,  rendered  the  passage  im- 
uracticable.  The  rirer  of  Kakalun,  or  KhoMun,  seema  to  be  that  whichj 
in  hia  further  progress,  Izzet  Oollah  found  to  be  called  the  Yagvi  ZJatmitt, 
or  '  the  new  pass,'  dawan  not  being  the  same  as  dmead,  '  a  monntain,'  but 
duan, '  a  pass,'  and  which,  in  its  further  progress  through  this  range  ttf 
monntain  country,  ia  called  the  rirer  of  Miaar,  afterwarda  diat  of  Kberga- 
lick,  and  which  finally  joins  the  river  of  Yarknnd.  Beyond  Kakalun,  9 
hours'  journey  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  is  Tagtah,  opposite  which  ia 
a  mountain  in  which  mines  of  copper  have  been  discovered, — Ti^tab,  ac- 
cording to  Izset  Oollah,  signifying  '  minea  of  copper '  in  Tibetian.  We 
would  rather  suppose  it  Toorklah  having  no  high  notion  of  die  Mine's 
philiriogy. 

Principality  or  Lad&uk.J  TUX  widusthese  few  years,  this  prind- 
palily  was  a  terra  ignola,  though  its  name  has  figured  on  uie  maps  for  n^ 
two  centuries.  The  position  of  this  city  was  the  very  opprobrium  of  modmt 
get^raphy.  Save  Moorcroft,  no  Europeana  had  ever  seen  Ladauk,  excep 
two  miaaionariea,  Freyro  and  Desideri,  who  bad  reached  it  from  CaaL- 
mere ;  and  their  acconnt  of  the  difficulties  they  experienced  in  the  route 
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■Dppodiu  Sbnlwr  ts  b*  in  36*  N.  and  71*  £.  loog.,  30  da; ■'  jnumcir  of 
mUsi  each  would  bring  tha  oaiavan  to  Klu(b(h«ur,  auppating  It  lobe  ' 


>dTG^£.  too 


eBM  oil  the  creit  of  ■  mouDtBin,  where  mn  icen  tiro  cmtUvcluori 
called  Wwuatui.     ThEM  ttvoMnBrktbediTiilimof  the  walen^  w      __  

a  rid*  W  Cuhmo^  and  an  dw  oAer  (mnrtte  ilbat.    Thk  cnated  nwDliaii,  tbn*- 
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WM  mfficimt  to  ippal  tha  nonlMt  famrti  from  erer  stteinptuig  it  a  weotid 
tine."— This  tenitmy  lin  in  tbe  centra  of  die  rvrj  elmt«d  taphnd 

-  •*  A  brief  Mitliin  of  tuM  OooMi'*  raota  fnm  Crnhmtn  la  I^dHnk,  In  1H8,  hw 
■ppeBied  Id  El;diiiut«ir,  add  lathe  Orien>>l  Hi<uiDe  of  Calcutta,  which  bia  thrown 
(ome  bint  light  on  the  nibjecL  His  roule  wu  to  the  N.G.,  alongit  the  coone  ot  tbt 
Little  Binde,  or  Indo*  of  Cuhnlere,  ta  the  rilliigv  ot  SaDrnmnrf,  cootalnlng  90  Or  00 
^aica,  and  tb*  Ia*l  itatiafi  in  (hat  pmrliM*,  tb*  road  diOealt  tmA  grwrelif.  Fira  eon 
N.E.  iaTaltal,  wbere  thenlaahoiplcefor  traTeller*.  Beyond  tbb,  nnJl  hill*  acn- 
rati  Cadimere  fram  Tibet.  Alter  tatafing  these  beifhta,  be  arrlted  at  MutnTen,  tb« 
flntpl>oaiiithalcrriiM7«f  Tikat,Mil)wricbtbankarthe  HraTof  LIMle  Tltel,  tlM 
InbaHtaDti  for  the  moat  part  Hobaaunadaiu  of  the  Smmila  ■•«(.  Farther  on  tlw  ronla 

-     ... 1 . 'UockaofMonejtheplaoa 

walen^  which  d«Kend  oo 

trtownw  iipat.     lu ■" "- 

fore,  ahouM  b«  th*  boundary,  and  oat  the  nnaU  hill*  betw __.  „__._ 

Two  am  to  the  E.  of  Mutaven  la  Pauderraa  on  ■  mull  itreani,  and  fonr  con  bevood 
UIMrtrBa,(lbeI}raaaor£1pbtBato>i)theHBtaraTlbellan  garvrabr  olM  Kefarfiiin, 
and  placed  by  Elnbiuton,  on  the  aMborilv  of  Macartnajp,  in  IP  M  &.  and  SV  Ur  N, 
eiidently  too  fu  distant  for  a  place  only  iS  ooa  from  Cubmerc, — if  Rennd's  obaa^a. 
lion  be  correct,  il  undoubtedly  it  is,  that  In  a  *ery  moaDIainaus  coutitry  Cinch  as  that 
balween  Caahmers  and  lAdauh)  It  minlTeB  mure  than  60  cdaaea  of  iratdling  distanoe 
to  make  a  degree  of  a  great  eirda.  From  Draus  to  KanJiao,  Ih  coai,  a  city  mMunpaaa- 
ed,  like  Drsus,  with  ril]a%et,  the  houses  wooden  and  well  built,  the  inhabiiants  Shilla 
Hohsmraedans  for  the  most  part.  On  that  route  two  fajeh  moDntnlns  are  cToasKl,  M- 
tsrven  which  Is  an  open  place  where  the  caimTans  bail.  Onions  abotuid  In  thaae  matuw 
tains,  sndcowa  with  long  tails  like  horse.  Theie  aniheyakiof  Tibet,  now  well  koowa 
animals.  To  Peabhum,  Tcom,  the  place  of  a  r^jah,i<ubject  totbatofTibel^andaplace 
^raeably  planted  with  popUra  and  willows.  To  Btili  S  cobs,  beatdt  trhlch  it  ■  rock 
irith  a  CMtie,  the  reaidance  of  a  laaski  Un  Iba  raok  are  many  acalplared  fmagea.  aad 
the  people  are  BoodblaU.  There  is  a  small  coDient  of  Gbyilongi,  who  possea  the 
gresCnt  part  of  the  land  In  the  tidnlty.  Barlrf  and  wheat  are  there  reaped  aboat  tKo 
end  of  SepUmber.  He  aucc«aai»dy  paaaed  the  viUueaaf  HatBstand  IjtnyarUf  In  Ui 
route  from  thence  to  Khalach  on  the  Sanpo^  which  in  Tlbatian  signifies  the  graat  ri*<*( 
and  from  theucs  by  SampouU  and  MemeV  to  Ladauk.  !l  coss  from  KhaJacI^  and  111 
ona  from  CashmerB.  Senral  attamsti  ban  be«n  atnce  made  to  reach  Ladank  bj  trdy 
•f  the  Upper  Sulii^  j  and  captain  Herbert,  who  ascoded  the  Spastee  branch  of  tha 
Sulli^j,  as  fur  as  Lsr,  the  iionlier  village  of  the  Spntee  of  Ladauh,  beliered  that  ha 
Onuld  hare  gone  oa  to  Iddank  had  he  bMn  dedrons,  belOg  told  thai  the  road  was  good, 
the  paopio  not  joalOD^  and  imagined  hinlsdf  to  be  on  lb4  northern  aide  df  (ha  -~-~  -* 


parti 
iDlty 


le  great  range.  But  suecaediog  Iravellen  fsond  Herbot  to  be  mistaken  in  all  tbasa 
.irtleuluTs.  One  traieUer.  in  ISliS,  made  two  attempta  to  reach  I.«Ami.i.,  qik  by  tlu 
>fty  range  where  the  Parati  or  N.B.  branch  of  the  ^peeUe  orlgiOatea,  Ond  anotbtr  by 
'-nlleyef  thetJpeeteeitaelAovtvttMParahiwraDgBtallMft.W.  I  hot  bNb  UM, 


from  the  depth  of  the  suow  and  Intensity  of  the  cold.     Capmin  Gerard  madsaereral 
—  mpis  to  Kain  Ijodaufc,  one  by  the  Parati  riTer,  and  another  by  the  pass  of  Tari,  at 

.,.._  „_,.._  „.,W  .. ..  .,  .■..«_, , *  — -ailed  14  bo* 
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SepL  ISfO,  by  a  dilferent  route  from  any  which  had  hitherto  been  attempted,  fla  west 
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Inatancee  by  Chinese  Jealooiy.     ivtr  Mooreroft  waa  so  fortnnale  la  (o  _ . 

"  .  ISfO,  by  a  dilferent  route  from  any  which  had  hitherto  been  attempted,  t 
ray  of  Khot  Ks&Krah,  and  early  in  Jaly  HTrired  at  SbabjeUnpdre,  the  ct 
me  Kangra  state.  From  tbenc«  ha  went  to  iloidtBunpor*  a*  eftaoapare,  tapiti 
Koolino  state,  where  he  arriTed  on  the  SSd  of  tlu  saiDe  soondi.  Qn  the  loth  of  An- 
EU9I,  accompanied  by  a  caravan  of  Bukharian  merchants  loaden  with  spedmensof  Bri- 
tish mannfiBlnres,  along  the  Beyah  ur  Hyphatli  rirer,  sacenAng  ■  lateral  range  of  th< 
Himalaya,  aad  oroesing  the  Chunaub  or  AoealneB  bya  jhoolBornip*bridga,bearrind 
at  Tandee,  camtal  of  the  district  of  Loboal,  at  or  near  the  base  of  the  great  diridlng 
ranga  of  die  tircM  Himalaya,  on  the  gist  of  Anguat.  These  names  occur,  for  the  flm 
time,  in  tbe  geq(rapby  of  the  Wealem  HeenudiBh.  Qnittlng  thia  plats  on  the  STth, 
be  saranded  tfas  Indihed  plane  of  the  great  range,  paariog  through  a  coonlry  partly 
desolate  and  jarify  cnlilrated,  and  crwied  It  at  a  great  deration  By  the  pass  of  Bara- 
Lm,  the  table  land  of  wblelt  li  higher  than  the  surnmlt  of  Mount  Blanc,  and  entered 
Idd-alefaori«l-ahya,  and  reached  lAdaiifc  on  the  20tb  Of  Sept.  192a  The  difficulties 
of  theronteteeregreat,  and  the  variety  ol' tmiperature  encountered  trying  to  the  con- 
Btitutton.  The  pwty  passed  Ihroogh  the  Pui^anb  In  the  hottest  season  of  the  year. 
On  ascending  tbe  monntalni,  bes^  and  Incessant  rains  retarded  the  route  ;  and  [n  the 
boning  of  September,  in  crossiiiti  the  Hlmulsya,  the  thermometer  sudk  loS- below 
tbe  freezbgpotin.  Mr  Moorctoft  resided  at  Udauk  fur  two  years,  from  18!0  to  1884. 
Aaothrr  intrspM  traveller,  ardent  In  the  pursuit  of  Asiatic  literature.  Czoma  de  Ko- 
TBK,  a  TnunylVsntan,  reached  Ladaofc,  by  way  of  Cabul  and  Cashmere,  in  IS^B.  Ha 
left  (^nabmen!  on  May  I4A,  and  arrived  at  Ladauk  June  I9th.  after  a  journey  on  foot 
of  as  days.  He  intended  to  have  ioae  to  Tarkuud,  but  was  preventi^  by  the  Cblnesa 
anthorittea^  and  was  on  Hi  retiirn  to  Caabmere,  whso  Mr  Hoortfoft  mat  blm  and  took 
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tliTOogfa  which  flowi  the  Upper  Indas,  and  which  occnpies  the  whole  span 
N.  and  S.  between  the  very  lofty  Bnow-clftd  range  which  bonnda  the. val- 
ley of  the  Upper  Sntlaj  and  its  tiibatary  atreanu,  and  the  equally  elevated 
creit  of  the  Mooz  Tagh,  the  eouthem  frontier  of  Bukhara  or  Chinese 
ToorkietMin.  It  ia  boanded  on  the  E.,  it  is  aaid,  by  the  Chinese  province 
of  Khotan  and  the  Lhassan  province  of  Changtbang;  on  the  S.W.  and 
W.  by  Caahroere  and  Boltistann,  or  Little  Tibet  i  on  the  N.W.  and  N.  by 
part  of  the  latter  region,  end  by  Khofalnn,  and  by  the  Karrakoorom  range 
of  mountains  ;  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Biitish  province  of  Bischnr,  and  the 
independent  states  of  Kooloo  and  Cbsmba.  Its  extent  is  coinpnted  at 
30,000  aqnare  miles,  or  half  the  snrfeuw  of  England.  Its  shape  is  that  of 
an  irregular  triangle,  the  longest  side  or  base  of  which  forms  the  soathem 
limit,  mnning  obliquely  about  220  milee  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  or  from  Bis- 
chnr, by  KooUoo  and  Chamba,  to  Cashmere.  In  this  statement  of  boun* 
daries,  given  in  Hamilton's  Indian  Gazetteer,  neither  longitudes  nor  lati- 
tndes  are  given,  and  the  Speetee  of  Ladank  is  included  within  it.  Now 
we  demur  to  thia  latter  part  of  the  statement,  aa  it  confounds  the  valley  of 
the  Indna  with  that  of  the  Sntluj ;  and  the  same  rnnge  which  separates 
Ladank  from  the  sources  of  the  Kiahengonga,  the  Little  Sinde,  the  Chn- 
naab,  the  Ihylnm,  the  Kanwee,  and  the  Beyab,  also  separates  it  from  the 
valley  of  the  Speetee  and  the  Sutlaj.  Its  being  called  a  dependency  of 
Ladauk  La  the  ostensible  reason  ;  but  it  is  no  more  a  dependency  of  La- 
dauk,  than  Ladauk  is  of  Hunjeet  Singh,  to  whom  it  pays  a  small  tribute; 
and  yet  no  one  Tentures  to  include  Ladank  in  the  Funjanb.  For  these 
reasons  we  venture  to  make  the  Speetee  of  Ladank,  and  not  Bischnr,  part 
of  its  Bouthem  frontier.  We  have  no  idea  how  Khotan,  a  small  district 
in  Chinese  ToorloBtaun,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mooz  Tagh,  the 
great  dividing  range,  can  possibly  form  its  eastern  frontier.  The  ^t  ia, 
that  its  eastern  frontier  la  naknown,  with  this  exception,  that  Changtbang, 
where  the  eastern  and  southern  branches  of  the  Indus  originate  and  uaile, 
lies  to  the  S.E.  of  this  principality,  and  is  probably,  like  Ladauk  itself, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  same  range  of  mountuns  continued  to  the  E. 
Mr  Moorcroft  indeed  says  that  the  unexplored  territory  of  Khoten  extends 
far  to  the  E.  alongst  the  face  of  the  Mooz  Tagh,  connected  by  irregular 
groups  with  Kentaisse,  or  the  Calllaa,  and  thu  the  line  of  the  ancient 
thoroughfare  between  Khashghar  and  India  was  through  Khotan  and  Koo- 
daukh,  fonnerly  the  summer  residence  of  the  chief  of  Ladauk.  But,  in 
this  case,  Changtbang  must  be  included  in  the  principality  of  Ladauk,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  district  of  Khotan  lies  to  the  N.E.  of 
Chaogthong.  But  since  Changtbang  is  stated,  in  the  above,  to  be  distinct 
trom  fioodaukh  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  Ladauk,  Khotan  cannot  be  its 

him  back  with  him  to  LoiUuk,  and  Irfi  him  (here  to  atudy  th<  Tibetisn  luuiwge. 
ilubHquflilly  h*  njidoed  Moorcroft  at  Cuhmcn,  but  again  returned,  fumiihed  wiih 
fuuda  bj  meant  of  the  Indis  Compsny,  and  renomouDdsIioru  to  the  chlermiiiinerst 
Ladwik  and  to  the  Lama  of  Taungls.     He  rem^ioed  in  tlie  eitabllahmeDt  of  the  Lama 

■C  IUkUut,  thBS.W.  portof  Ladauk,  tlU  June,  1821.  when  he  left  it  for  Stuipora  in 
KooUoa,  and  proceeded  thence,  b;  Mundee,  Sukhet,  and  Bullau^pore,  t»  SoobathiM  in 
Bischur,  in  lt«3,  and  firom  thence  to  Soangnaum  in  KoonawoDT,  where  he  wu  left 
very  lateljr  biuily  employed  in  studying  the  tooolu  of  the  iioDdbiit  system  in  the  Lama 
monaatery,  under  the  proiecllonaud  palronagBof  the  India  goiremment.  ItismMtorof 
n^ret,  that,  from  the  uncimely  death  of  Mr  Moorcroft,  we  have  been  deprived  of  hia 
account  of  that  unknown  but  inieresllng  diBtriet,  which  would  have  provwl  a  gnat 
■ccadon  to  our  knowledge  of  Tibelian  geography,  and  dispelled  the  darknea  that  Mill 
remains  coacernltig  the  upper  course  uf  the  Indiu.  A  few  gleanings  from  his  pan  ars 
■II  we  have  got  j  and  these,  lugetber  with  what  has  beeu  obtained  trom  lizet  UnUah. 
an  all  tbe  data  en  which  we  have  to  nat  our  pment  deacrlptioQ  of  Ludjuk. 
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autem  bonnduy,  Cbugtbai^  lyin^  between.  And  u  Kbotsn  U  al(og«- 
tber  on  tbe  N.  tide  of  the  Moos  Tam^,  in  STi*  N.  Iat>,  that  nuge  U,  in 
gMgraphic»l  strictness,  the  real  N.  and  N.E.  boundary  both  of  Ladank 
■nd  Cfaangthang. 

Having  little  w  no  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  Ladank,  it  would  ba 
presomptnons  to  attempt  any  detailed  deecription  of  its  surface.  It  is 
qnite  evident,  however,  that,  as  it  is  merely  a  long  and  apparently  narrow 
valley,  watered  by  tbe  Indus,  and  smroiinded  on  all  sides  by  lateral  ridges 
descending  to  the  main  stream  from  the  great  ranges  that  bound  the  prin- 
dpahty,  its  surface  most  be  very  ro^ed  and  irregular,  having  a  constant 
interchange  of  hills  and  valleys,  each  watered  by  its  mountain-stream, 
— in  other  words,  a  complete  piece  of  net-work,  which  may  indeed  be 
represented  on  a  m^,  bat  which  laagnage  cannot  describe.  Many  of  the 
hills  are  of  great  altitude,  bat  far  inferior  in  elevation  to  the  ranges  whence 
tbey  proceed ;  and  the  hollows  between  are  profound,  dangerons,  and  diffi- 
cult to  pass,  which  renders  travelling  laborions  and  tedious.  It  appears, 
that,  aifter  a  jonniey  of  five  days  N.E.  of  Cashmere,  an  evident  ascent 
commences,  which  is  very  great  for  four  days  successively,  after  which  it 
ia  leas,  on  to  Ladank.  But  still  it  oonlinnes  even  on  to  tbe  great  range 
irtiich  separatee  Tibet  &om  Yaritand.  To  the  left  of  this  route  the  country 
ia  also  very  monntaiDous,  but  perfectly  desolate,  and  on  this  account  we  have 
little  information  conceniing  it.  A  roalo  &om  Deer,  in  Pnnjcora,  paesea  E. 
through  tbe  eoutbem  part  of  this  re^on,  but  it  is  excessively  mountainona 
and  difficult.  Two  marches  before  Izzet  Oollah  reached  the  pass  of  Kar- 
rakoorom,  he  fell  in  with  an  icy  elevated  range,  called  Khumdan,  which, 
as  he  was  ioformed,  reached  200  coeses  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  and  which 
•epaiated  Ballistann  from  tbe  district  of  Suirikol,  on  the  frontier  of  Ba- 
daksbann.  Communication  with  tbe  neighbouring  countries,  except  up 
the  valley  of  the  Indus,  is  extremely  difficult,  whe^er  with  Cashmere,  or 
Khashgfaar,  or  Yarknnd,  or  Kbotan,  or  the  Ponjaab,  or  tbe  Speetee  ;  every 
where  motmtain-ranges  must  be  crossed  ere  Ladauk  be  entered,  so  tliat  it 
is,  as  it  were,  an  insulated  region,  secluded  from  the  rest  of  tbe  world,  tbe 
course  of  the  Indus  being  its  only  outlet.  It  is  extremely  well  watered, 
from  the  nnmberiess  streams  which  run  from  valley  to  valley,  increasing 
•B  tiiey  descend  their  ru^ed  channels,  ull  they  reach  their  common  recep- 
tacle  the  Indus.  In  the  Cashmerian  language,  the  principality  of  Ladank 
ia  called  Boottn,  (Bootan)  says  Izzet  Oollob ;  by  tbe  inhabitants  themselves 
Ladagh ;  and  in  Peruan  and  Toorki^  T^bet, — that  word  Mgnifying,  in 
Toorkiah,  shawl-wool.  That  shawl-wool  is  produced  most  abundantly  m 
this  mountainous  region,  is  true,  but  it  is  not  the  reason  of  the  name,  which 
is  more  rationally  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  tbe  Tibetian  words  Teit- 
bool,'  kingdom  ofBoodb,' as  Father  Geor^  thinks, — just  as  the  word '  .Boot- 
fen'  is  'Ten-bool'  reversed.  The  climate  is  very  col<^  as  might  be  expected 
from  its  great  elevation,  and  as  lying  between  the  Himalays,  Caillas,  and 
Muoz  Tagh  ranges,  which  must  infiuence  its  temperature  very  much. 
From  whatever  airth  tbe  wind  blows,  it  must  be  from  these  snowy  heights, 
and  it  communicates  a  sharpness  to  the  air,  of  which  people  coming  thither 
from  the  warm  temperature  of  Hiudoalan  must  feel  very  sensibly. 
Mounlmns  half-covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of  tbe  year 
skirt  tbe  plain  at  no  great  dbtaoce,  where  etandii  the  city  of  Ladauk. 
Even  in  the  month  of  June  it  freezes  every  night  at  Ladank  ;  and  Moor- 
croft  had  still  to  use  his  wann  furs  along  with  his  companions. — Tbe  city 
of  Lm,  or  I^adaok,  is  utnated  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  a  plain,  in  tlw 
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r«ceM  foiiDed  between  two  OMitigBOiu  liills  of  modente  hught,  with  tli* 
Bummits  of  both  wbid)  tha  town  ia  connected  by  a  wall  terminatiiig  in 
some  bnildii^  intanded  for  defeDO&  llie  Saopo,  or  Indiu,  flam  kbomi  » 
uisa  to  the  S.  of  tbe  place.  The  gesibo,  or  chief,  resides  in  the  middla 
of  tbe  town,  iu  a  lofty  bnildiii^,  the  farm  of  which  ii  preciwly  nmilar  to 
the  Tibeticu)  edifice!  m  depicted  by  tbe  old  intTellen.  The  hoiucB  sre  of 
■tone  or  nabunit  brick,  tbe  beams  of  poplw-mod,  the  dwellinga  of  three 
or  four  Btoriea,  and  the  dty  contaias  1000  Bach.  The  valley  of  the  Sanpa 
ben  ia  from  2  to  1  com  broad  for  a  distance  of  17  com  np  the  river,  aad 
U  vary  richly  caltivated  with  wheat  and  barley.  As  the  territory  of  La- 
dank  is  almost  entirely  compoaed  of  hills  and  moon,  it  is  a  grazing  cotiB- 
try  for  almost  every  species  of  giaminivervns  animals,  aepecially  bones,  and 
sheep,  and  goats.  The  dogs  of  Tibet  un  twice  as  laig*  aa  these  of 
Hindostan,  having  large  headi,  long  coats,  and  so  amazingly  fierce  and 
strong,  as  to  be  singly  a  match  for  a  lion.  This  exactly  agrees  with 
Marco  Polo's  account  of  tha  Tlbetian  dogs ;  and  indeed  tbe  more  we 
learn  of  these  r^oDS  the  more  strongly  is  the  veiadty  of  the  illos- 
trions  Italian  cooflrraed.  The  boshy-tailed  cow,  or  gak,  of  Tibet, 
is  common  to  tbe  whole  of  Western  Tibet,  and  is  an  invaJnablo  boon 
to  tbe  natives,  both  a*  a  beast  of  burden,  and  at  perfectly  fitted,  from 
its  conatitntioa  and  haluts,  to  cany  the  travellsr  over  tbe  loftiaat 
heights,  or  convey  him  acroas  the  most  impetnoos  torrents.  The  po- 
nies of  Zaisbkar  sell  from  80  to  70  rupees  each.  Tbej  are  very  ficet, 
aorc  of  foot,  and  cross  tb«  highest  passes  with  ease."  The  produce  of 
^wl-wool  in  this  country,  Moorcroft  |obscrves,  is  immense,  and  more 
than  60,000  persons  in  Cadimere  obtua  their  Uving  aolely  by  the  ma- 
nuiactare  of  it ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  grinding  oppression  of  the 
Afghaiu  govemmait,  more  than  4,000  shawl  weavers  emigrated  in 
1820,  and  6,000  more  were  expected  to  emigrate  in  1821.  Ladanic 
abounds  in  fine  timber  for  ship-bailding,  and  if  it  were  posMble— which 
it  is  not — to  transport  it  down  the  Indus  to  the  Pnnjaab,  it  would  be 
a  most  invaluable  Bcquisition.— Of  the  mineral  produce  of  LAdauk  we 

"  Had  M<Hkrcrof>  beea  spared,  or  hia  papen  bv«a  recovered,  we  would  have  received 
a  wtisraclorr  ■ccouiii  of  ihe  zoology  of  Ladauk.  As  11  In,  howeTer,  ho  liaa  cottmaDl. 
cBted  an  Intcrcating  secDont  of  a  new  apeeiei  of  ibeep  called  /mrii.  In  thia  oomma- 
niation  ha  atatn  tbe  ooieltlaa  be  found,  in  the  department  of  natural  history,  to  be  aa 

volume.  This  anlmil,  ssys  he,  is,  when  full  grown,  surcely  ss  larse  aa  a  Sontb 
Down  lamb  nf  bte  or  six  raanth*  old ;  yet,  in  the  6atuat  and  weight  of  its  fleece,  the 

U  aa  completely  domeiiicaledas  n  hou:*e-dog.  All  uigbt  It  shelters  Iu  a  n-alled  yard,  or 
under  ita  maater'i  roof.  In  the  day  it  feeds  often  on  a  sSrTwe  at  granite  rock,  wbar* 
B  blade  of  vcgetalioa  can  bardly  be  seen ;  and  wheu  ^e  land  in  clsand  of  harvest  and 
stubble,  and  not  a  stalk  of  veietatinn  appenrs.  its  indefuiigsble  indiulry  detecta  aub- 
itanc«9  so  mlliute  aOd  oninviting,  as  ordiuary  sheep  could  neither  see  om  lake,  even  In 
Lsdauk.  The  puilk  afaeep  will  esmlne  the  cooking-pol.  pieh  up  cruinbe,  drtnk  lbs 
ramsina  of  a  cup  of  sailed  and  buttered  tea  or  broth,  or  nibble  a  cleanly  pl>:ked  bone. 
Leaves  of  lettuce,  rindi  of  turulp,  skina  of  apricots,  are  lulurious  fare  ;  and  the  real- 
dunm  of  (be  iroarse  tdack  tea  consumed  by  the  natives,  after  being  meeped,  aud  the  d«- 
ODctlon  conducted  with  th«  MioaBt  fritgallty,  are  devoured  by  this  animaL  Jt  gives  two 
lambs  annually,  and  is  twice  shorn  within  the  aame  period,  the  clip  affordiOE  S  lb&  of 
wool  annually,  tbe  Ant  crap  being  fine  enough  for  tolerably  good  ahatvhi,  nloorcroA 
■llinns  thai  a  Briiish  cott)«er  could  keep  three  of  thsse  aheep  easier  than  h*  coald  a 
cur.dog,  as  they  would  live  lujiuriantly  by  day  on  the  stripes  of  graaa  tl--  ' — ' '^- 


roadi,  slul  by  keeping  clean  hedge  bottoms,  lit  alao  mentions  a  nondescript  speciea  of 
wild  borse,  called  Inang,  which  he  thinks  might  be  domeirtlcsted  for  the  nse  of  Ine  small 
hrmer  md  poor  In  Britain.  1(  Is  about  14  hands  high,  of  a  raoad  mascular  farm, 
with  remarkably  clean  limbs.  'iliU  specie,  of  horse  Is  found  in  a  district  of  ChaBg- 
thang,  in  a  part  called  Kanree,  or  '  ilic  snowy  mountain;'  but  it  may  prrhuabs 
Ihe  X:<mi  dibaJh,,,  which  is  foaiid  wild  bi  almost  every  part  at  Central  Asia. 
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ba*«  DO  Bcooont  whatever,  «v»  tbtt  bset  Ootlah  telh  lu  of  minM  of 
■nlphor  three  stages  from  Lei ;  and  tliat  saltpetre  abounds,  and  that  reiy 
•xc«Ueat  gunpowder  is  made  at  Lei. — But  the  chief  glory  of  Ladank  ia 
the  eommOTM  which  it  enjoys,  as  the  great  entrepot  of  all  the  produce  of 
■11  the  pastoral  r^sn  of  the  upper  ralley  of  the  Indus,  and  as  a  common 
reatiag  pUee  for  all  the  cararans  that  go  frmu  Khashghar,  and  Yarkien, 
and  Khotan,  to  Caahmere  and  Afghauntstann,  or  from  these  latter  to  Cht- 
■M*  Tooriiisiaan.  It  is  the  great  emporium  for  all  the  shawl-wool  which 
iaprodaeed  in  the  districta  of  Changthang  and  the  Oondes,  and  which  is 
aabse€|nently  exported  to  Cashmere.''  Three  grand  hirs  are  annnally  held 
IB  Lei  at  Ladsak,  oae  in  October,  one  in  February,  and  a  third  in  Augnst. 
The  second  of  these  ia  the  greatest  fair.  At  these  fairs  the  concoarse  of 
Mitsanlmauns  from  Kbeshghar  and  Yaricnnd,  of  Lamas  from  Lasss,  Tee~ 
ahooloomboo,  De^garchee,  and  Ghortope  from  Amritsir,  and  alt  the  Pun- 
jaob,  and  of  merchaats  from  Cashmere  and  alt  other  places,  as  Khoonawnr 
and  Kfao<Jlo,  is  said  to  be  immense, — all  of  whom  pay  dnty  for  their  mer- 
chandise ;  and  the  valnable  productions  of  all  these  regions  are  ponred 
into  Ladank,  which  seems  to  be  an  entrepot  for  iheir  riches,  to  be  re-ex- 
]>mted  by  the  varians  natural  channels  to  their  nitimate  markets.  From 
Hindoetaa  are  imparted  every  species  of  Hindoo  manafsctnres  and  pro- 
duce, as  Mooltaon  chintzes,  the  silks  of  Benares  and  shawls.  From  Yar- 
knnd  come  etirer,  Russia  leather,  felt  carpets,  coarse  and  fine  China  silks, 
t^feties,  velveta,  eardwnware,  aable  furs,  small  coral  beatts,  and  seed 

"  H  tram  miexilAi**,  Itot  In  IBM  tin  ywim  nf  tht  ■ImwI-ti 
nere  was  from  L30a,00D  to  L. 600,000  MerUngt  *oi  in  ISS 

ruler  of  the  Pmijaub,  then  in  puawasion  of  Cuhmere,  farn .-....._,. 

tatlonef  Btwwl-wcKd  IdIo  CuhDHn  at  131  lac ■  of  rup«a,  or  L.  160,000;  800  hnru- 
Vnrli  nf  thli  wont  gouiuiuiU;  biace  la  Cuhnur*,  »(h  livnii-laad  wnghuii;  SSIcrek*. 
Tke  wool  U  abtajned  intm  Ihe  hide  of  the  goat,  anil  is  distinct  from  the  bail,  whick  la 
Ttrj  long  and  shagjj.  It  ia  this  double  cnat  of  very  fine  dpwn.  or  wool  and  hair, 
which  •iwUn  Huh  (««■  to  itand  the  intense  ei>ld  of  a  Ilbelian  upland.  The  LaU- 
fcaci  haia  ■hawl-wa«l  nata  likeiriae,  l>ut  not  in  uiutben  luScittit  to  •■ppl^  the  de- 
nunda  of  Cuhmere  and  Amritilr  ;  and  if,  at  a  future  period,  the  produce  ol  this  ar- 

yen  thii  would  Dot  do, 

□ily  of  Ladauk  as  la  the  eartward,  where  the' 
mauutaine  are  higher  and  constaDtiy  cov^^  with  a  larve  qDnntity  of  mow.  Ai  mat- 
ten  have  itnod  for  nigh  a  century,  and  etill  stand,  the  Idtakees  enji>;  a  eom[riete  mo- 
aofolj  at  the  ahawl-wml  produw.  Tht  nwoa  aealgned  ia,  that  la  the  rMgn  of.  Mab. 
mood  Sbab,  the  Mo^ul  sovereign  of  Indooataun.  the  Geallw  of  Ladauk,  Ultjiihl«  to  coi^ 
tend  with  the  Tanan  to  the  eutwurd,  Hppiied  for  aid  tu  the  governor  of  CashniEre, 
wbo  niprMeDled  It  to  Mahmood,  who  sent  [brahitn  Khan  of  Cashmere  to  thrir  aaslal- 
aBM,  defeated  the  Tartan,  <  Ibe  K&lioiHki  aocordiof  to  li«t  OoUah, )  aad  reatored 
the  Cealbo  to  the  possession  of  his  capital,  who,  out  of  gratitude,  ackoowledged  hlm- 
Mlfavasal  of  Mahmood,  and  paid  tribute  to  Ihe  Hakim  of  Caahmere,  and  coined 
BcHief  in  the  aama  of  tha  empersr  Mahmood.  in  ooDseqneaoe  of  this  .defeat  nf  tha 
Tartan,  an  article  wtis  Inagrtad  ia  the  trestj  of  peaog  betwaen  them  and  Ladaak,  that 
the  Lalakees  should  have  the  sole  privil«e  of  buying  up,  at  their  own  price,  all  tha 
«faawl-wool  produced  in  the  districU  of  Koodauk,  Ghortope,  and  the  Oondes  of 
the  upper  Tallev  of  the  Sutlui,  in  the  vicinity  of  its  source ;  and  the  sals  of  thta 
article  to  any  other  save  them,  bf  d>e  inhabitants,  ii  forblddeu  under  pain  of  death, — 
Kven  the  CanhDieriani,  though  allowed  to  attend  the  fain  of  Uoodauk  and  Uhortope, 
and  diepose  of  their  merchandhe,  ore  prohibited  ftmn  pnrcha^ng  the  sbawl-wool,  but 
Buiat  receive  It  at  second  liaad  from  tbe  lialalinis  and  a««n  a  duty  of  4  rupess,  or  lOa., 
I>  charged  by  the  LAtahecs  on  tmj  hone-load  of  shawl-wool  exported  to  Caabntere ; 


It  no  duty  la  levied  on  i(  whet)  Imported  Into  'Hbet  from  other  countries.  A  duty  < 
__Tupae<  la  ohargad  an  enry  (enk  wdriil  of  Catlniwre  sbairls  when  exported  to  Vai 
luiikd.     So  mui3i  la  Caahaun  dapendeat  o>  Ladauk  for  lla  aapply  of  shawl-wool, 


itotb< 


Lpaea  la  ohargad  an  enry  (enk  w 

1i  la  Caahaun  d*p(.._ ...  ,.  ,    -     -  

the  political  ruler,  whether  a  Mogul,  an  Afghaun,  or  a  Seik  as  Hub- 

-esent  poastSMir,  he  must  be  ongooS terms  with  Ladank,  becaiue,  were 

otborwlM,  all  Ihe  ihawl  wsaven  of  Csahnere  wnnld  be  instantly  thrown  out  of 

il,udt'      "■■  ■■ .  ...  .,-- 
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pearls.  Tea,  of  which  Ui^  qoantities  are  drunk  at  Ladanli,  ia  brought 
from  Lassa,  and  pays  a  small  duty. 

The  qneatioD,  whether  Ladsuk  waa  a  detached  lOTereigniy  from  Tibet, 
M  Father  Deaideri  muntaioed,  and  which  Malte  Bmn  was  unable  to  de- 
termioe,  is  aow  solved;  and  it  is  aacertaioed  that  it  is  altogether  a  distinct 
atate  from  Tibet,  thoog^  closely  connected  with  it  by  political,  commercial, 
and  ecdeuastical  bonda.  The  Chinese  chief  of  Talddacott«  assured  Webb 
that  the  authority  of  the  emperor  of  China  extended  as  far  m  Ladank, 
which,  however,  was  indepeodeDt  of  China.  This  doubt  arose  from  the  ex- 
tended application  of  the  name  Tibet,  or  TMkol,  which  included  all  the 
vast  region  between  China,  Tangoot,  the  two  Bukharias,  and  Uindoetan< 
I  lence  it  was  couclnded,  that  since  Ladauk  was  in  Tibet,  it  most  be  a  pro- 
vince of  it,  and  not  a  distinct  independent  state.  But  it  was  forgotten  that  tbe 
appellative  Tibet  waa  not  so  mnuh  a  political  as  an  eccleaiaatical  designation, 
like  the  terms,  Christendom,  Eeraun,  Bebd-al-Ialam,  and  Kaafeemstana 
denoting  the  region  of  the  faith  of  Boodha.  Ladauk  is  actually  an  in- 
dependent state,  though  Runjeet  Singh  sent  a  vakeel  in  1819  to  demand 
tribute.  In  fact,  it  la  the  interest  of  all  the  neighbouring  states  that  la- 
dauk should  be  independent,  and  it  is  to  this  sense  of  common  interest 
that  it  owes  its  independency.  It  is  the  inteiest  of  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties, both  to  the  N.  and  £.,  that  Ladauk  be  protected,  as  it  is  the  great 
market  for  tbeir  shawl-wool,  and  as  the  great  transit  of  commercial  inter- 
conrse  with  Hindostan  ;  and  it  is  equally  the  interest  of  Cashmere  that 
Ladauk  be  independent,  to  insnre  a  constant  supply  of  the  precious  shawl- 
wool  for  ita  favourite  manufacture  of  shawls.  The  great  diSculty  of  ac- 
cess to  it,  surrounded  as  it  is  on  all  sides  by  the  loftiest  mountains  of  the 
globe,  is  another  cause  of  its  independence  ;  for  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  keeping  up  a  constant  military  communication  with  it  across  such 
mountain-ianges  and  difficult  passes  would  be  enormous,  in  addition  to  the 
certain  loss  of  all  the  revenue  derived  from  the  importation  of  the  shawl- 
wool,  and  ruin  of  the  Cashmere  mannbctures  ;  and  the  exportation  of  that 
material,  so  essential  to  Cashmere,  would  be  diverted  to  another  channel, 
namely,  the  districts  of  British  India,  next  to  the  Oondes.  As  the  char- 
acter of  tbe  natives  is  that  of  a  quiet,  inofiensive,  nnwarlike  race,  the 
country  could  tie  easily  overrun,  did  not  the  above  consideraUona  stand  in 
the  way  of  ita  conquest.  All  religions  are  tolerated  at  Ladauk ;  but  the 
estabbahed  religion  is  Boodhism,  and  tbe  chief,  whose  title  is  Geatbo,  or 
rajah,  sends  a  yearly  donation  to  tbe  Dalai  Lama  of  Lassa.  Whenever 
a  SOD  is  bom  to  the  rajah,  be  abdicates  the  severalty,  and  the  minislen 
govern  in  the  name  of  the  prince.  Hie  principal  ministera  an  tbe  GAjr- 
hng,  or  lama,  who  acts  as  deputy,  the  chagkul,  or  steward,  and  ^  mv- 
aghten,  or  military  commander.  During  this  period  the  Ghylong  is  perfect 
master  of  the  supreme  authority,  and  the  Gealbo  takes  no  part  in  stata 
afioiis. 

The  dress  of  the  natives  is  a  coarae  cloth  made  of  sheep  wool,  and  in 
winter  the  poorer  sort  wrap  themselves  in  tbe  skin.  They  wear  very  higb 
black  caps  falling  over  one  ear,  shoes  of  undressed  hide,  within  which  tbey 
sew  woollen  cloth  tliat  comes  np  to  the  middle  of  the  leg ;  theb  hur  ia 
plaited  like  that  of  women,  and  falls  down  in  a  braid  behind ;  tbey  shave 
tbe  beard,  but  preserve  the  mnstachios ;  tbe  lower  port  of  the  tunic  ia 
straight  and  scanty,  whilst  the  upper  part  is  folded,  all  in  one  piece.  Hie 
tunic  is  made  of  black  Or  coloured  woollen.  Tbe  women  wear  turquoises, 
emeralds,  and  pearls,  woven  with  their  bur.     The  Gealbo  baa  no  claim  ta 
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■ay  part  of  the  crop«,  bat  deriTei  hii  ineome  from  ■  Uz  («  die  bead  of  each 
hooM,  sad  be  lenes  one  or  two  rnpeea  amnnlly  accarding  to  the  groond, 
iriiich  if  dirided  according  to  the  water  cmsamed  in  irrigation.'^ 

Dittriet  of  Changlhangr.2  T^  'rary  monntaiDona  tract  liea  to  the  E. 
and  S.E.  of  Ladank,  and  coAtuna  the  aonrcaa  of  the  Indiu.  Oo  the  N. 
It  is  bounded  bv  a  continnation  of  the  same  great  range  which  forms  the 
S.  frontier  of  Chinese  Tooriciatann  ;  on  the  E.  by  ano^r  lofty  saow-dad 
lange  nuDing  N.  from  the  CaillaB  to  the  Moos  Tangh ;  and  on  the  S.  and 
8.W.  by  the  Caillaa  range  which  diridea  it  inxa  the  head  valley  of  the 
Snllnj  river.  Thie  tract  is  subject  to  the  government  of  Laaaa,  which  baa 
U  officer  named  the  Garpan,  Rtationed  at  Ghortope,  to  manage  its  temporal 
coDcerm.  It  is  entirely  a  country  of  paatnrage,  where  immense  flodu  of 
d>eep,  goat*i  yaks,  and  wild  horaes,  feed.  It  it  wholly  composed  -of  momi- 
Mins  and  valleys,  watered  by  ionnmerable  torrents,  all  emptying  themtelvei 
into  die  Indns,  the  valley  of  which  is  the  widest,  and  bordered  with  snowy 
momMuaB  and  high  table-land*.  The  climate,  as  might  be  expected,  in  a 
country  perhaps  the  loftiest  on  the  globe,  is  severe,  much  more  so  tWi  at 
Ladank ;  the  winters  are  long,  and  ^e  anmrners  only  two  montha  annually, 
and  Gortope  is  habitable,  it  is  said,  only  fonr  montha  in  tbe  year.  Snow 
blls  here  even  in  Jnly  and  Angturt.  On  July  16th,  die  thermometer  stood 
■t  84°  in  the  morning,  and  the  tents  were  frazea  on  the  road  from  Daba 
to  Gortope,  which  led  diroagh  ileGles  of  frozen  snow  and  ice;  on  the 
Slat  of  Ae  same  month,  thermometer  31°  and  ice  3-4ths  of  an  inch  tfaiclc  t 
an  the  iOth  of  Aognst,  thermometer  at  32°,  and  the  teats  covered  two 
inebes  thick  wid)  snow  which  fell  from  the  preceding  midnigbt  till  nine  next 
mernii^.  The  atmospheric  ahanges  are  rapid,  irequent,  and  severe,  during 
■■mmer,  with  thunder,  lightning,  niin,  hail,  and  snow,  one  day,  and  fine 
aerene  aansbine,  another.  The  inhabitants  are  compelled  to  wear  very 
thick  clodiing  to  present  cold.  The  outer  garments  are  striped  woollens 
from  Goinak  in  Chinese  Tooikistaun,  and  beneath  these  are  four  other  gar- 
mrota  worn  by  both  aeies  t«  preserve  heat.  The  very  animals,  as  the 
goats,  the  yaks,  the  wild  horses,  wild  aaws,  mnlei,  and  the  bharals,  have 
all  coats  of  fine  thick  for  beneath  tb«r  heavy  coats  to  protect  them  against 

"  One  problein  ■otred  br  Moanrolt  l«th«  adte  of  Ladank,  which  Mrongl;  evincM  the 
lavortuWsfhiiJmmHytofcogntpbiadKiaica.  He  bu  Biad  iU  liM  in  SV  9'  SI"  N. 
IM.,  ■podiiooHceediii^f  diffflrent  from  snr  preriaiulr  u^goed  to  that  cltjr,  u  wiU 
appear  Iroin  the  fdloiviiic  tible : 


LamM*  Biap,  cottkAhI  b*  th«  JaM^iU,  •  -  Wesrli.       74^  37' 

D'AiiTiUe,Vnhi8g«ienLlniap,  -  -  -  33  «0  7T  17 

HcnncLlnbUHemolrDfamapaflndia,       -  •  34  30  77  3» 

MandED,  in  Ui  Edition  <rf  Man»  Polo,         .  -  34 

Inet  Oollali,  in  bii  Jonroe;  from  Caahmare  to  Ladank,       S7  40 
ElphlMlone'amaprfCaubool,  ...  87  «  10 

Pr>zer-iTonrina»H«Mn>ll«hraDf^  -  -  »  ^38 

Ammmllh'auqxrflodla,  .  -  -  3S  WW 

Hamilton's  Indian  Gaiettsar,  IM  sditum,  -  35  7B  lo 

Hindoatan,        ,---■-  -  -  SB  ao  78  10 

HerearedllfcrencManioun«ngt<.6and7di«r««of  latitnde,  and  not  l™  than  Sj  of 
fatniltiida,  In  reapert  of  th«  Jwulta'  adldoo  oT  Iha  Lamaa'  map.  It  i»  ™iou>  W  observe 
tbu  Dm  Utcat  antbsritlM,  at  ElphlMton.,  liMt  Oollah,  t"ztT  end  Hwnilton,  an 
widst  of  the  truth ;  and  it  li  equally  ruriom  thai  id  ft  memoir  of  Anqu.ti  Du  I'erron, 
^rith.  WVtMdte^to  it  by  Mr  Pol^n  ( M™.  i^  l-Acftd.mie  de.  loKripti™  et  JJeUe. 
LBttrMTimn.  illi.  p.  618).  tbs  latitude  of  l-adauk  i«  fined  u  it  ahould  be  b;r  the  oon- 
■tmclor  of  the  map,  but  Anquetil  Du  Perron  him«df  caution,  h).  reader  agaiD.I  truat. 
Inc  to  it,  wiidj  obtUTlng,  that  It  is  better  to  conault  lh»  map  of  D  Annlla  ond.tlM 
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the  Mverity  of  the  climate.  The  aiuno  is  the  case  with  the  hue,  the  cow, 
knd  the  dogi  and  indeed  with  every  known  animal  in  the  district,  no  pro> 
'  vident  hu  nature  been  in  clothing  them,  and  the  sheep  hare  very  long  and 
abaggy  coata.  It  is  aatoniahing  to  think  that  snch  an  elSTKted  region,  far 
exi^eding  the  plains  of  Qaito,  Loi  Paatoa,  and  aven  the  table  land  of  Tid- 
cacB,  ahonld  be  capable  of  feeding  each  immenae  droves  of  cattle,  tame  and 
wild,  aoUtary  and  gregarious.  The  number  of  sheep,  goats,  and  yaks,  graz- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  Gortope,  could  not,  in  Mr  Moorcroft's  opinion,  be 
below  40,000.  The  pasturage  is  abundant  and  of  the  very  best  kind,  but 
haw  these  animals  are  supported  during  a  winter  of  nine  months,  when  all 
the  groonda  must  necessarily  be  covered  with  anow,  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible to  divine;  the  subject  requires  elucidation.  This  r^ion  abounds 
also  in  minerals,  especially  gold ;  all  the  torrents  abonnd  with  it,  and  ihero 
Bra  many  gold  scours.  The  hills — stated  to  be  rich  in  gold — are  granite  of 
mixed  colonra,  according  to  Mr  Moorcroft,  the  red  predonunatiDg,  with 
horizontal  strata  of  quartz,  and  small  fibrous  veins  of  a  white  material  like 
agate,  descending  perpendicularly.  The  gold  is  here  separated  by  washing, 
.AB-there  is  little  or  no  fuel  in  the  vicinity,  or  rather  no  wood.  Several  gold 
pits  were  met  with  on  the  road  from  the  Sutluj  to  Gara,  and  two  gold 
mines  were  worlung,  with  tunnels  nnder  the  surface,  and  the  materials  are 
carried  to  the  river  and  there  washed.  Cinnabar  of  anUmony  seems  also 
to  abound.  Borax  is  foand  in  the  lake  of  Tchallatchaka,  nigh  Roodanck, 
and  in  great  quantitiea  iu  the  places  neighbouring  Gaia,  Mapang,  and 
Ladank.  Such  a  lofty,  cold,  and  wintry  region  cannot  contun  much  po- 
pulation, the  chief  part  of  which  seema  to  he  employed  in  tending  sheep, 
goats,  and  jdkB.  Villages  are  scanty,  the  habitations  being  chiefiy  tents,  a 
collection  of  which  makes  a  pastoral  camp.  The  only  villages  of  importance 
in  this  Buperalpine  region  are  Tuhzagong  and  Routko,  or  Raodauck.  The 
former  is  merely  a  frontier  Chinese  post  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  here 
called  Eekang  Khampa,  or  '  eastern  branch,'  which  rises  in  the  lateral 
range  connecting  the  Caillas  and  the  Mooz  Taugh,  and  is  joined,  as  reported, 
B  little  below  this  place  by  the  southern  btanch  or  river  of  Gaia  called  the 
Sing-choo,  which  rises  SO  B.  miles  S.  of  Gara,  ip  the  S.£-  angle  of  the 
valley,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  eastern  range,  which  bounds  the  valley, 
with  the  Caillas.  Tuhzagong  is  a  fortified  village  built  of  mud  and  stones, 
where  two  Chinese  officers  reside,  who  regulate  all  public  afbirs,  and  watch 
over  the  public  concerns.  It  contuns  about  30  houses  within  die  walls. 
A  place  called  Guitiak  by  Moorcroft,  and  said  to  be  20  days  N.E.  of  Gara, 
and  the  capital  of  Tartary,  is  the  quarter  whence  the  Bhoteas  receive  all 
their  woollen  cloths.  Such  a  place  is  oot  found  in  any  of  our  maps,  ^t 
seema  not  to  be  the  name  of  a  place,  but  of  a  region,  and  is  a  Tibetian  ap- 
pellative. The  Tibetians  give  the  appellation  of  Gbia,  the  great,  at  the  very 
dUpemd,  to  many  nations.  Singly  employed,  it  is  ordinarily  applied  to  the 
Chinese,  and  chiefly  to  those  in  the  Leaser  Bukharia  and  Soongaria,  who 
are  denominated  by  the  Tibetian  compound  appellative,  Gkia  Nagk,  black 
Chinese,  a  term  exactly  corresponding  to  the  Kara  Kitat  of  the  Mongols, 
and  the  modem  Kara  Kathay.  Guinak,  therefore,  is  Little  Bukharia  or 
Chineee  Toorkiataun ;  and  probably  the  dty  of  Khotaun  is  the  place  in- 
tended, aa  it  re^ly  lies  to  the  N.E.  of  Gara,  is  a  placa  of  importance,  and 
the  capital  of  a  district. 


Dcillizedoy  Google 


CHAP.  II.— OPPER  BASIN  OF  THE  SUTLUJ. 


Speetee  o/Ladauk.^  This  district  has  Chapratbang  on  the  E, ;  La- 
d«uk  on  the  N. ;  Koolloo  on  the  S.W. ;  and  Bischnr,  or  rather  Kboona- 
woor,  on  the  S.  and  S.E. ;  aod  pays  tribute  to  Ladank,  Koolloo,  and  Bis- 
chnr. It  is  composed  of  three  sabdiviaiooB  watered  hy  the  Speetee,  the 
Paratee,  and  lt)e  Hnoo.  The  natives  are  all  Tartars,  and  worshippers  of 
Boodb.  The  villages  are  from  12,000  to  12,500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  but  towards  Ladauk  they  are  still  more  elevated ;  the  conntiy  is 
also  very  barren  and  the  climate  inhospitable.  It  is  every  where  enrironed 
by  lofty  snow-clad  mountains,  and  is  itself  intersected  with  varioas  ranges, 
the  aources  of  innvnierable  torreats,  descending  to  'the  three  prindpal 
rivers,  or  to  the  Sntluj  itself,  through  Khoonawoor  and  Koolloo.  lie 
nuge  on  the  aide  of  Ladauk,  which  divides  its  waters  from  those  of  the 
Indus,  is  very  lofty,  and  must  be  crossed  in  order  to  enter  Ladauk.  The 
natives — who  are  of  the  same  stock  as  their  neighbours  of  Ladauk — are 
represented  as  a  rapadons  race,  having  all  the  vices  but  none  of  the  virtues 
of  real  savages.  Tfaey  are  cowardly  and  assuming ;  their  yonth  is  with- 
out honour,  and  their  age  without  respect.  They  are  ragged  and  greasy, 
and  natnre  has  not  favoured  their  outward  form.  Tbeir  chief  villages  are 
Xar,  It  miles  N.W.  of  Sbealkhoor,  and  11,071  feet  above  the  sea;  Manet, 
on  the  same  stream,  11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  Ihtn/cen,  a 
fort  of  40  bouses,  built  of  stone  and  mud,  and  situated  amidst  rugged  pro- 
jections of  gravel,  1 ,500  feet  above  the  Speetee  and  13,000  above  the  sea ; 
and  Ttngdi,  12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  tbe  S.W.  branch 
of  the  Speetee." 

Dutrict  of  KhooTuuooor^  This  picturesque  and  ru^^d  region  ties 
immediately  behind  the  southernmost  range  of  tbe  great  Himalaya,  and 
occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  course  of  tbe  Speetee  river,  and  the  IVans- 
Himalayan  valley  of  the  Sutluj,  as  hr  up  as  Shipke.  It  has  the  Speetee 
of  Ladauk  on  the  N.W.,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  range  of  great  ele- 
vation, by  the  upper  part  of  the  territory  of  Ladauk  on  the  N.  and  N.E^ 
by  the  Oondes  on  the  S.E.,  and  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  by  the  Hindoo  states 
of  Bischur  and  Koolloo ;  but  its  western  limit  we  cannot  exactly  specify, 
and  as  little  can  we  assign  its  extreme  poiota  of  longitude  and  latitude. 
According  to  captun  Herbert,  it  extends  from  31*  33'  N.  lat.  to  31*  hi 
N.  1st.;  and  from  71*  17'  E.  long,  to  78°  l?  E.  long.,  exclusive  of  the' 
Pnrgnnnah  o^  Hangarang,  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Speetee.  This  region 
may  be  said  to  lie  within  clusters  of  mountains  sheeted  with  perpetual  snow, 
tbere  being  no  table-land  or  undulated  plain  in  any  part  of  it.  The  in- 
habited portions,  are  confined  to  the  valleys  of  rivers,  or  gorges  of  torrents, 
and  the  villages  are  scattered  along  their  banks  at  a  general  elevation  oC 

"  It  wu  Ibe  IntentioQ  of  th«  two  bmtlien  Genrds  to  have  procwded  np  this 
bruich  to  LaiiBiik  bjr  the  mn  of  T*ri,  which  ia  the  moat  dlnct  road.  But  catnatiei, 
and  ui  offered  daur«ur  of  150  ruMet,  were  onmialllng ;  the  La^  or  chief  of  Teof  d), 
would  aot  bear  of  tbrir  [Hwceediog  oowmrdi,  or  Bttemptliig  tbe  Tui  puL  After  a 
froitleH  negotiMion  of  two  dsyi,  oar  InTellen'were  eompiUed  to  retiua  to  Huiea, 
and  recroM  tbe  Darbuug  pass  to  Soonpiaum  In  Kboanawoar.  Tutargoariliare  everjr 
where  pnsted,  by  ibe  cutful  Jealoua;  of  the  Celestial  court,  to  prtTent  aL  acoeaa  Into 

r-i.: f .1 li.  _<■  "hoonawoor ;  and  maodarina  have  boeu  dapatebcd  hjr 

preasloD  at  ibe  late  revolt  la  ChincM  Toorklalattn,  to 
w  people  sf  aiast  the  adoiiaaion  of  atrangen  into  thai 
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9000  fset,  bnt  in  tb«  inUrior  they  rise  to  12,000  feet,  and  even  mora. 
The  ■eaaoni  nny  with  die  height  of  the  level ;  in  the  lower  r^ona  of  the 
valleys  the  climftie  in  anmrner  is  wttnn.  The  finest  ^pes  occur  near  the 
mai^a  tif  the  Sntluj,  and  in  the  dells  of  streams  flowing  from  the  snow, 
where  the  solar  reverbention  is  great.  In  this  re^on  also  the  finest  honey 
is  gathered.  At  the  height  of  9000  feet  and  more  the  climate  is  delicious ; 
our  Knropean  fruits  come  to  perfection,  and  the  forest-trees  and  all  the 
wQd  flowers  of  onr  country  are  spread  over  the  soil.  In  the  valleys  on 
both  sides  of  the  Sntloj,  in  Lower  Khoonawoor,  not  less  than  18  kinds  of 
grapes,  dislingnisbed  by  several  names,  derived  from  colour,  shape,  size,  and 
flavour,  are  rwsed  to  Uie  greatest  perfection,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than 
7000  feet,  even  up  to  nigh  10,000  feet.  Some  are  dried  on  the  topa  nf 
bouses,  some  made  into  spirits,  the  rest  eaten  ripe.  All  this  fertility  and 
variety  of  produce  is  the  nfiect  of  concentrated  warmth,  produced  by  the 
reverbeistion  of  the  solar  rays  from  both  sides  of  die  glens ;  the  clinuLte 
being  quite  different  in  this  respect  from  what  takes  place  in  the  exterior 
chain  of  the  Great  HimalayB,  where  the  heat  is  reflected  to  it  bnt  from 
one  aide,  and  therefore  is  much  leas  than  in  the  interior  clnsters  and  ranges, 
where  there  is  a  strong  reverberation  from  alt  quarters.  According  to 
Gerard,  the  frontier  range  on  the  ude  of  Ladank  and  Chinese  Tartary  is 
granitic.  Limestone,  however,  previuls  to  an  elevation  of  20,000  feet,  and 
sandstone  is  found  at  an  elevstiou  of  16,700  feet.  Horizontal  strata  of 
sandstone,  raarle,  and  loam,  in  the  most  regular  layers  and  at  prodigious 
heights,  are  found  the  gmnite  resting  on  clay,aod  the  sandstone  above  granite, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Speetee  river.  Eastwards  of  this  the  table-land  is 
strewed  over  with  ammonites  at  an  elevation  of  16,500  feet.  Nay,  Dr 
Gerard  found  mussels  and  cockles  at  the  height  of  Ifi,500  feet  above 
the  sea,  at  the  northern  frontier  of  Khoonawoor.  The  presence  of  these 
organic  remains  at  such  a  stupendous  elevation  attests  Uiat  the  sea  once 
covered  these  heights."  The  other. predominating  masses  of  rock  are  clay 
slate,  and  mica  sUte,  and  bine  slate,  and  gndss.  At  the  jnnctSon  of  the 
Speetee  and  Sntluj  the  cheeks  of  the  gulf  of  the  former  are  graliitic,  and 
perfectly  moral  for  many  hundred  feet.  Great  numbers  of  sheep  and 
oattie'Tare  reared  here,  and  great  qnantitiea  of  wool,  both  raw  and  woven, 
are  exported.  Yaks  are  bred  in  the  remoter  parte  in  great  numbers ;  and 
nest  to  grun,  these  ammala  are  accounted  their  greatest  wealth.  TlieFe  is 
also  a  mixed  breed  between  the  yak  and  common  hill-cow  raised  by  the 
native*.  The  inhabitants  of  Khoonawoor  are  reputed  to  be  Hindoos  by 
deecent,  bnt  thdr  pbysiognomy  is  more  indicative  of  a  Tartar  origin. 
They  are  very  black,  with  now  and  then  a  flash  of  red  in  their  faces. 
Hey  are  clearly  a  distinct  race,  in  features  and  in  manners  and  language, 
both  from  the  Hmdoos,  and  the  Bhotess,  or  inhabitants  of  the  other  moun~ 
taiu  states.  Tbey  have  all  an  openness  of  countenance  and  a  franknesa  of 
■rundncl  and  manner  quite  different  from  what  is  witnessed  in  the  people 
of  Bischnr,  KooUoo,  and  the  Speetee  of  Ladauk.  An  unbounded  confi- 
dence is  placed  in  them  by  the  Latakees,  Casbmeriane,  and  Bhoteas, 
who  find  them  strictly  faon<rst.  All  onr  travellers,  as  Fraaer,  the  Gerards, 
Herbert,  and  others,  agree  in  this  character  of  the  natives,  as  distinct  from 

"  11hw  ■pcelmpna,  u  Calebn»li«  Juidy  mnarkt,  an  not  SaUgnmi  itoiMi  eodUId- 
^^f  (ha  impmaiiRu  of  nmmaiiits  u  In  tbe  upper  nllef  of  the  OoDdnh,  but  stnmD- 
nites  thcnaelTc^indcocklc-ahfUa:  (hiuprvrlngthal  orguilemn^iiaaf  ■formermrid 
l»Te  bven  found  M  cliintlnna  f»r  inrpH^ng  tboss  >t  whick  tbn  bsn  bwa  bund  in 
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all  Braimd  then.  "Vb*  nstivH  of  Khoonawoor  ■!!  {tnrfaM  the  ral^unia 
•yst«m  of  Luaaum.  Not  lett  thm  five  different  didecto  are  ipoken  in 
Khoonawoor ;  and  eadi  reaeoiblei  the  other  in  a  mnltitade  of  word<.  The 
words  differ  cbieflj'  in  th«r  temiinatioiw,  bat  tlie  langnago  itwilf  is  totally 
diffemt  from  that  of  the  Bhoteaa,  and  alao  from  any  apoken  on  the  south- 
«ni  tide  of  Himalaya.  The  people  of  Soongnaoin  (peak  the  Tibetiaa  dia- 
Iccta,  and  a  langoage  totally  different  from  that  of  Khoooawoor.  In  snch 
a  nioantainons  region  no  dtiea  can  be  expected ;  villages  only,  and  these 
■mall,  are  fonnd  m  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  or  on  tJie  banks  of  rivers 
or  torrents.  Onr  limits  will  not  allow  ns  to  indulge  in  topogn^ihical  de- 
tails ;  bat  the  following  is  a  table  of  the  eleratioos,  &&  of  the  beds  of  the 
Speetee  and  Sntlvj  in  Khoonawoor: 

Bad«fthaSj»Mae>t  lUngrwk,  tbehighatuwndedipot,  IS,eOO  ftct 

Da                do            Fort  of  Duikar,         .     '  .        .        .  |  |,M>0 

Do,  do  Mums  vitlafB, 11,1U9 

Da  do         Jjiri       do lo.aee 

CoaBuuue  of  the  Speetee  and  I^ntee,             ....  10,S0I> 

Bed  of  the  Speetee  Bt  Shnlkhnr  TlUife,        ....  10,113 

Do               00            Cbanto        do 9,fKlO 

CaaflneaM  of  the  ^eetee  uid  SutlqJ 8,Sa) 

BnadUi  of  tbc  SpeetM  at  11*  jiuiclion  with  the  P*nttee,  7S 

Do                 .do           M  Shndhhur,           .           .          .        .  S8 

Do                     do  of  tba  SatloJ  at  iu  Junctian  with  the  Speette,  .    106 

Helghtof  the  rope-bridge  DTcr  It  It  this  coofloetKe,            .          .  78 

BedoftheSuUoJBt  Nii^es, 6,600 

Breadth  of  da       at  da 76 

id  of  the  SutloJ  at  Poovet  vUbn, 6JtST 


do  junellan  with  the  Bhaipa, 6,300 

do  at  Wan|tD  Jhoola, 6,21)0 


Urcodth  ntio 

Bad  of  tbc  SutJi^  at  Ruipare,  capital  of  Bbcbur,                   ,  S,£60 

Do                 do       _  Neert  IE  milea  below,           ....  8,918 

IXrect  dlitanoe  from  Neert  ta  Nmi^lffi,             ....  74  niilei. 

ATerase  devent  of  the  tjutli^  bf  lliJ%  per  mile,         ...  76  Icct. 
Rowidbtaniwfhnii  Neert  ta^umjea,                         ....     140  odleK 

ATcnge  deacent  of  the  SuilMJ  b;  Uie  road,           ....  U  feet. 

"  Oondet,  or  highetl  vaUey  of  the  Sutluj.'}  ^liilel  the  8peet«e  of  La> 
dauk  pays  a  small  tribute  to  the  inrroonding  states,  and  Khoonawoor,  as 
a  dependency  of  Bischnr,  is  nnder  the  snrveillaiice  of  the  British  govem> 
ment  in  Indie,  this  large  district  has  remained  under  the  sway  of  the  Celestial 
court  ever  since  Tibet  was  placed  under  a  Chinese  viceroy,  subseqiwDt  to 
tbe  eipnlsion  of  the  Ghorkaleea,  in  179S.  This  region  has  the  Speetee 
of  Ladank  and  Khoonawoor  on  die  N.W- ;  the  district  of  Cbayanthang  and 
the  Kbaillas  range  on  the  N. ;  Proper  Tibet  on  the  E.  and  S.E. ;  wd  on  tbe 
S.  and  S.W.  it  is  part«d  from  the  diatricta  of  Kemaoon,  Gorwhal,  and  Bia- 
cbnr,  by  the  stopendoua  Himalaya.  It  includes  the  whole  upper  valley  of 
tbe  Sntloj,  from  the  pass  of  Piming  S.E.  to  its  termbntion  in  tbe  angle 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Hhnallah  and  the  Caitlas,  S.E.  of  tbe 
Mansarawar  lake.  It  mclndes  also  the  valley  and  course  of  tbe  Paratee 
river,  the  main  branch  of  the  Speetee  up  to  its  source  in  tbe  great  dividii^ 
ridge  wluch  separates  this  district  from  the  territory  of  Ladank.  It  is 
soTTonnded  on  all  aides,  except  at  tbe  goi^  of  tbe  Snthij  below  Sbipke, 
by  tbe  Himallab  and  the  CailUs.  Tbe  whole  thus  inclosed  ia  called  the 
Oondet,  or  Ooma  Diia,  that  is,  '  the  land  of  woo),'  by  the  Hindoos. 
Bat  we  are  told,  on  later  anthority — that  of  captun  Hodgson  if  we  remem- 
ber right — that  the  term  Oonrlea  means  '  the  land  of  snow.'  Both  terms 
may  apply  well  enough  to  it,  as  it  abottnds  m  both  articles,  and  the  shawl 
wool  goats  cannot  exist  but  in  a  snowy  region  such  as  this.     It  ia  aob- 
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dirided  into  a  namber  of  diitrictSi  of  wlucb  we  only  know  mhw*  of  tba 
name*,  bi  those  of  Clui^rroitg  Bnd  Toling,  to  the  N.  W.  of  Daba,  and  those  of 
Tttkklacote,  and  Gharatodim,  or  Gwdon,  to  the  S.E.  Of  the  two  ranges 
which  bcloM  it,  that  of  the  Caillas  is  seemingly  the  highest;  and  the 
angle  where  the  two  ranges  meet  is  perhaps  the  loftiest  spot  on  the  iflr- 
reetrial  surface,  bwng  the  great  dividing  line  whence  the  rivers  of  Tibet 
flow  to  different  points  of  the  compass.  Whilst  Mr  Moorcroft  and  hia 
companion  Mr  Heanay  hare  the  credit  of  being  the  only  Europeans  who 
crosaed  the  frozen  defiles  of  the  Caillas  since  the  days  of  father  Andrada, 
SQCceeding  trftvellera  have  only  had  a  glimpse  of  that  more  northern  range 
which  bounds  on  the  S.  the  opper  valley  and  source  of  the  Singchoo  or 
Indus.  The  range  appears  to  nm  in  a  N.W.  direction,  and  has  its  sides 
and  summits  very  thickly  covered  with  snow.  It  is  clearly  seen  from  the 
passes  of  Keobrang  and  Hangarang ;  and  from  this  latter  pass  it  was  seen 
BO  thickly  covered  with  snow  that  not  a  rock  could  be  distinguished  by  a 
telescope  of  large  magnifying  power.  The  prominent  features  in  this  lofty 
valley  ore  the  two  fsined  lakes  of  Rhaaanhrad  and  Matuarowar,  through 
which  the  Sotloj  runs.  These  lie  S.E.  and  N.W.,  and  the  latter  is  S.E. 
of  the  former.  They  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  explored  on  all  sides, 
BO  as  to  enable  ub  to  give  a  clear  and  distinct  account  of  them.  He 
Manaarovmr,  or  '  Sacred  Lake,' — for  the  appellation  is  Shansciit, — is 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  HimalJah  ;  on  the  E.  by  the  prolongation  of  the 
Caillas ;  and  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  very  high  land,  under  the  form  of  moon- 
tun,  table-land,  ravine,  and  slope,  all  declining  towards  it  as  a  profound  fluid 
hollow.  Its  shape  approaches  to  an  oval,  lying  between  81°  I0'and81°25' 
E.  long,  and  30°  12' and  30°  23' N.  lat.  according  to  Moorcroa's  map  of  fais 
jonmey,  being  15  miles  long  by  II  broad.  It  must  be  remarked,  however, 
that  he  did  not  aee  its  eastern  extremity,  so  that  we  cannot  be  exactly  sore 
of  its  longitudinal  extent.  Though  boUi  in  the  Lamas'  map  and  by  the  noi- 
versal  consent  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Sutluj  (the  southern  branch  of  the 
Ganges  in  the  Lamas'  map)  issues  ont  of  this  lake,  yet  Moorcroft  could 
find  no  outlet  from  it  on  the  N.W.  and  S.  sides,  yet  die  Chinese  governor 
of  Takklacote  assured  Mr  Webb  that  the  Mansarowar  lake  had  but  one 
outlet  and  that  into  the  Rhawanhrad  lake ;  so  that  both  Moorcroft's  pan- 
dit and  the  Latakee  traveller  were  right  in  affirming  that  it  had  a  commn- 
oicaiion  with  the  latter  lake,  and  Moorcroft  wrong  in  denying  it.  This 
outlet,  it  seems,  however,  is  frequently  dry,  and  it  is  proh^le,  as  Webb 
thinks,  that  (he  difference  of  level  between  the  two  lakes  is  considerable, 
and  that  a  aubtemuieouB  communication  must  exist  between  them,  as  ooe 
periodical  channel  could  not  possibly  carry  off  the  redondaut  watera  of 
more  streains  which  fall  into  this  oval  bason.  It  is  surprising  that  Mr 
Moorcroft  never  thoi^ht  of  tasting  the  water,  as  that  would  have  gone  its 
towards  determining  the  point.  As  it  is  about  80  miles  S-E.  of  Daha,  and 
the  nearest  point  of  the  Sutluj  to  the  Nitee  pass,  whose  river-bed  ia 
14,921  feet  idiove  the  sea,  the  elevation  of  this  lake  must  be  considerably 
more:  there  is,  perhaps,  2000  feet  of  difference  at  Jeast,  as  the  coune  of 
the  Snthg  ia  bo  rapid  that  our  traveller  could  hardly  keep  his  footing 
though  monnted  on  a  yak.  Between  the  low  and  high  water  mark  ai« 
numerous  skeletons  of  yaks,  which,  in  going  towards  the  lake  in  severe 
weather,  &11  into  the  drifts  of  snow  which  then  fill  the  intermediate  space. 
A  great  many  Lama  moDasteries  and  temples  front  this  lake  in  elevated 
situations,  with  all  the  usual  insignia  of  the  worshippers  of  Boodha.  The 
fojoier  appear  to  ba  retreats  for  both  sexes,  as  a  nun  came  out  of  one  of 
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■hem  and  accoated  Moorcroft  andar  the  appellation  of  Goonee  Lama,  >nd 
invited  him  to  her  rocky  dwelling,  which  he  declined.  This  lake  is  held 
in  the  greatest  reneration  both  hy  Hindoos  and  TartaTS,  and  all  the  no- 
made  afaepherdg.  The  Tanars  and  ahepherda  cany  the  aihee  of  their  de- 
ceased relaures  and  scatter  them  on  tta  walerB.  There  are  also  many 
terraces  of  stone  covered  with  inacriptions ;  bnt,'  inatead  of  copying  them,  as 
Moorcroft  and  his  companion  might  hare  done,  they  contented  themaelves 
with  catting  their  own  names  on  a  stone.  This  certainly  conld  answer  no 
nsefiit  pnrpose,  whereas  had  they  copied  the  mscriptions,  and  carried  or 
sent  tbem  to  Calcutta  for  the  inspection  of  the  Asiatic  society,  they  might 
hare  proved  a  Tsluable  acquisition  to  Tibetisn  learning.  The  clumges  of 
temperature  here  are  freqaent  and  sndden,  and  the  aurface  of  the  lake  is 
almost  constantly  agitated  by  very  high  winds  sweeping  down  the  slopee 
of  the  surronnding  mountains.  It  is  frei]Dent«d  by  large  flocks  of  grey 
geese  (the  swans  of  Hindoo  poeta)  which  breed  in  the  surronnding  rocks, 
and  many  aquatic  eagles,  whose  neats  are  perched  on  the  tops  of  lofty  and 
inaccessible  crags.  It  ia  altogether  a  wild  and  romantic  place.  The 
Jthawan-hraii,  or  '  Lake  of  Rbawan,'  is  mnch  larger  than  the  Mansaro- 
war,  and  reported  to  be  four  times  its  aize,  but  Moorcroft  was  unable  to 
explore  it  irom  indispMition  and  want  of  time,  and  only  saw  it  from  an 
eminence.  It  consists  of  two  legs  which  are  long  and  not  very  broad,  one 
mnning  eastward  towards  Mansarowar,  straight,  and  ending  in  a  point) 
the  other  goes  S.E.  amongst  the  bills,  and  their  ^veigence  forms  an  angle 
almost  strught  opposite  the  town  of  Darchan  or  Gangree.  On  its  bordera 
vast  numbers  of  wild  geese  are  bred,  and  both  lakes  abound  in  fish,  espe- 
dally  the  latter.  It  is  well  fed  by  nnmeroua  streamlets  from  the  Caillai 
on  its  northern  side,  and  probably  also  a  large  body  of  water  falls  into  ita 
BODthem  side  from  the  Hiroallah  range.  Some  of  ita  sides  are  fringed 
with  grass  of  considerable  height,  and  in  tbe  warm  season  the  lands  at  the 
mouth  of  tbe  streams  which  feed  it  are  a  complete  swamp.  Vast  nnmbers 
of  wild  horses,  gnrkhara  or  wild  asses,  y^cs,  and  bharale,  sheep  and 
shawl-goats,  feed  on  its  bordera  and  on  the  soudiem  slopes  of  the  Caillas. 
He  Saturdra,  or  Sntluj,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  branch  coming 
from  Rhawanhiad  and  the  Terat  river,  whicb,  in  its  mm,  is  composed  of 
two  streama,  one  from  tbe  southern  crest  of  the  Caillas,  and  whicb  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  source  of  the  Indus  only  by  an  intervening  ridge,  the  other, 
called  the  river  of  Tirtapooree,  cornea  from  the  high  land  which,  on  tbe 
N.W.,  bounds  the  valley  of  IHrcbau  or  Gangree,  which,  in  its  turn,  is 
separated  from  the  basin  of  the  Mansarowar  by  another  ridge  of  high  land. 
The  dux  of  tbe  country,  climate,  soil,  and  productions,  whether  vegetative, 
animal,  or  mineral,  are  all  so  similar  to  those  already  described  in  Chang" 
thang  and  tbe  Speetee  of  Ladauk,  tiiat  farther  description  may  almost  seem 
needless ;  one  fict,  however,  we  cannot  avoid  noticing,  that  the  forther  we 
advance  N.  from  Hindoslan  into  Uiis  aopeialpine  region,  the  limit  of 
cultivation  rises.  S*  of  the  Himallah  its  extreme  limit  is  10,000  feet, 
but  here  it  rises  successively  from  12,000  to  13,600  and  16,000  feet. 
In  tbe  vidnity  of  D^m,  Doompoo,  and  Takklacole,  all  of  these  villages 
more  than  15,000  feet  above  the  aea,  the  finest  crops  of  a  grain  called  ooa 
are  raised,  of  which  the  netivea  make  eicellent  bread.  This  grain  is  pro- 
nounced by  Dr  Wailich,  who  received  apecimens  from  captain  Webb,  to 
be  a  new  speraeslof  wheat,  and  the  farina  or  meal  made  from  it  is  remark- 
ably fine.  This  hardy  grain,  of  which  samples  have  been  sent  to  the  royal 
aociety,  is  found  at  an  elevation  of  16,000  feet.    Near  Gaogreei  Moorcrofl 
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nwt  m  eoavoj  at  70  jiim  loaded  with  this  gnin.^  The  gran  in  the  nle  of 
Tirtapoaree  ia  nowed  and  carried  ai  winter  prorinon  for  the  hotaea  of  the 
chief  of  Daba  and  dioae  of  the  people  of  Kienlnng,  Doompoo,  and  Daba. 
The^  are  alto  fed  dnrioK  the  Bam*  time  with  the  ooa  er  wheat  abore  men- 
tioned.  It  t(  cBldrated  in  teiracee,  and  watered  by  cnta  from  the  aonrcea 
of  the  streama  tb«  farm  the  ravinea  in  the  alope*  of  the  higher  gronnds, 
and  the  prnxluce  of  the  crop  ahowa  that  with  nffident  irrigation  the  aoil 
would  be  very  gnMhl.  Tbo  qnantan  of  aolar  beat  developed  m  ihia 
ptatean  mart  be  very  great,  conNdering  that  the  mmmen  are  only  two 
months  in  daration,  front  the  middle  of  Jane  to  the  middle  of  Angtut. 
The  eztenioa  of  tfaia  great  central  plateau,  instead  of  cooling  the  enper- 
incitmbent  atmoaphere,  has  the  efiect  of  raieing  iu  temperature  by  ^ 
radietioti  of  die  beat  collected  from  the  rays  of  the  Bitmmer  ann,  whilat 
the  (nrfaee  of  slender  peaks,  as  in  oar  European  r^on,  ^ordiog  not  tbe 
means  of  such  radiation,  anfier  tbe  heat  to  rise  into  the  higher  strata, 
where  the  c^ncity  for  caloric  is  greater.  As  Uie  heat,  says  Hnmbotdt, 
of  high  regions  of  the  atiDospfaere  depends  on  the  radiation  of  the  plains, 
it  is  conceived  that  nnder  die  same  ge«^raphical  parallels  one  may  not  find 
in  tbe  system  of  transatlantic  climates  (he  means  the  climatea  of  Qoito  and 
the  Andes)  the  iaothennal  Imes  (lines  of  equal  heat)  at  the  same  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  as  in  the  system  of  Enropean  climates.  •  Had 
he  thengbt  on  this,  when  writing  en  the  height  of  the  plains  of  Tartary  be 
tvould  certunly  never  have  dreamed  of  comparing  the  e%cts  of  tbe  latter 
with  those  of  die  very  rircnmscribed  plains  of  Loa  I^itoa.  His  own  very 
elaborate  and  sdentific  account  of  the  elevated  platean  of  Mexico  m^fat 
have  convinced  him,  had  he  thought  cf  it  at  the  time,  of  the  absnrdity  of 
the  comparison,  as  he  found,  by  actual  experiment,  the  line  of  perpetual 
congelation  in  19*  ^O*  N.  lat.  to  be  15,090  feet  above  the  sea,  or  only  617 
feet  lower  than  on  the  dde  of  Chimborazo,  and  1 ,530  feet  higher  dian  it  is 
in  Leslie's  table,  a  difierence  only  of  617  in  20  degrees.  Bot  the  exten* 
sire  upland  of  Tlticaca,  in  Upper  Pera,  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  modi- 
Mng  mflnence  of  local  circumstances  on  temperatore.  There  tbe  inferior 
Imee  of  perpetual  congelation,  in  the  eastern  range  of  the  Andes,  is  17,000 
|!eet,  or  1,35S  teei  higher  than  on  the  side  of  CUmborazo  nnder  tbe  equa- 
tor, and  diat  in  17°  S.  lat.,  bo  that  die  mere  circumstance  of  latitude  doea 
not  determine  tiie  limit  of  perpetual  congelation.  On  the  summit  of  tbe 
Nitee  Ghaut,  In  3 1*  N.  lat.,  the  temperature  was  found  to  be  47*  at  3  j>.  m. 
by  the  thermometer  at  an  elevation  of  16,8I4i  feet  on  the  Zlat  of  Augntl. 
Moorcroft  foimd  it  on  the  Ist  and  2d  of  July,  at  sunrise  to  he  11*  and  44** 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Snduj,  where  he  crossed  it  on  the  road  to  Ghor* 
tope,  the  thermometer  was  56*  at  snnrise,  and  rose  to  96°  In  the  tent, 
during  the  heat  of  the  day :  and  this  at  an  elevation  of  nigh  15,000  feet. 
Even  at  die  Mansarowar  lake,  which  is  perh^  equal  in  elevation  to  the 
Nitee  Ghaut,  the  thermometer,  at  sunrise,  varied  ftota  47°  to  49*.  But 
It  most  be  remarked,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  confined  valley  and  that  of  an  open  pass  like  that  of  Nitee.  At 
Zongching,  the  highest  vill^e  in  Khoonawoor,  tbe  thermometer  roee  to  6S* 
at  mid-day  at  14,700  feet  of  elevation,  on  the  23d  of  July.  At  Zinchin, 
a  resting-place  in  Chinese  Tariary,  but  belonging  to  the  Oondes  region, 
the  thermometer  rose  to  60  in  the  shade,  and  fell  to  42°  at  sunset,  and 
early  next  morning  was  so  low  as  SO}  d^eeB.  This  place  is  16,136  feet 
above  tbe  sea,  and  the  eminences  rise  many  hundred  feet  higher.  Id  every 
direction  horses  were  seen  iralloping  abont.  and  feeding  on  the  very  topa 
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of  the  faeigbtfl,  bi  bUo  drovefi  of  ytia',  kitMt  and  raglei,  saariag  in  the 
air,  large  flocks  of  linnets  flying  aboat,  and  locnits  jumping  ainonK  the 
bushes.  Here,  at  the  height  of  16,000  and  17,000  feet,  is  abundance  of 
inetoh  (fuel)  bearing  a  beautiful  yellow  flower  and  no  prickles,  and  a  fine 
and  serene  sky;  whilst  in  crossing  the  soathem  range  of  the  Himallsh,  at 
a  far  inferior  elevation,  no  firewood  is  nearer  than  five  or  six  miles,  the 
clonds  hang  round  the  moantuns,  the  sun  is  rarely  tjsible,  and  rains  are 
frequent  and  heavy.  At  Zinchin,  the  atmosphere  exhibited  that  dark  ap- 
|ieanince,  often  observed  in  elevated  aitnations.  Tba  ann  shone  like  an 
orb  of  fire,  whhout  the  least  haze.  At  night  the  part  of  the  horizon 
where  the  moon  was  expected  to  rise,  conld  scarcely  be  distinguished  be- 
fore the  limb  tonched  it,  and  the  stars  and  planets  shone  with  a  brillbncy 
never  seen  but  at  great  heights.  With  a  transit  telescope  of  SO  inches 
and  a  power  of  30,  stars  of  the  6fA  magnitnde  were  distinct  in  broad  day, 
but  none  of  leas  size  were  perceptible.  At  Soobathoo  Math,  4,200  feet 
above  the  sea,  stars  of  the  fourth  magnitnde  require  a  power  of  40  to 
make  diem  viaible  during  the  day.  Here  the  ground  is  covered  with  fine 
green  sward,  the  stream  gently  winds  through  beds  of  rich  tnrf,  and  no 
pmnts  of  rocks  are  seen.  In  its  bed  are  many  large  flowering  shroba, 
frcHn  three  inches  to  eight  feet  high,  which  Moorcroft  took  to  be  a  species 
of  tamarisk.  The  same  mineral  appearances  exist  here  an  in  Chanthang. 
All  the  torrents  abound  in  gold  dust.  Gold  is  also  found  in  the  district 
of  Danga  Bonkpa,  12  joumeys  S-W.  of  the  Mansarowar  Lake.  A  new 
mine,  which  fnmished  large  lumps,  was  lately  opened  between  the  lake  of 
Goungeon  (Rawanhrad  is  perhaps  meant)  and  Mansarowar,  but  by  an 
order  Irom  Lassa  it  was  entirely  shot  up.  Moorcroft  met  at  Gangree  or 
Dsrchan  three  tea-merchants,  who  came  Irom  a  place  two  months  beymad 
Pekin,  which  they  called  the  capital  of  Mahachin,  the  Sanacrit  appellation 
of  China. 

Subdivuitmt  and  place*  of  note.  J  As  the  eastern  extremity  of  thi« 
region  only  has  been  visited  by  Mr  Moorcroft,  onr  knowledge  of  it,  as  to 
particnlare,  is  solely  confined  to  that  portion.  Whatever  other  information 
we  posseaa  is  mere  hearsay,  derived  occasionally  from  a  native  on  the  fron- 
tier, or  from  travelling  merchants,  and  therefore  both  inaccnrate  and  im- 
perfect, llie  cbief  divisions  seem  to  be  :  that  of  the  Valley  of  the  Para- 
tee  onthe.  N.W. — the  district  of  CAa^Jron^A,  extending  W.  to  Soipke, — that 
of  Toling  to  the  E.  of  it, — and  then  that  of  JOaba, — followed  to  the  S.E.  by 
others,  the  names  of  all  of  which  are  not  known,  but  amongst  whicb  are 
those  of  Takiacote  and  Gnrdon.  The  Paratee  river  flows  through  a  long 
narrow  valley,  bordered  on  both  sides  by  snowy  monntains.  It  comes 
from  the  N.E.  according  to  Gerard,  whereas  Fraser,  in  his  map,  derives  it 
from  the  N.W."  Birgeo  is  a  fortress  on  a  nullah  of  the  same  name,  with 
towers  and  loop-holes,  garrisoned  by  the  Bhotea  inhabitants.  Five  days 
joamey  Irom  Birgeo  the  Paratee  is  lost  amongst  snowy  mountains  to  the 
left,  and  amongst  these  is  a  large  salt  lake,  called  Choomaorcreel,  13  cosa 
lon^  by  6  coss  broad.     In  winter  it  is  completely  frozen  over;  but  in 

"  Mr  Fr«Kr'»  infoniMtlon  wm  both  Impetfecl  and  Incorreet,  for  he  ha*  coarouudad 
tlie  PsrstM  with  the  Spwtee,  and  wu  Igmirant  a(  the  fart  that  the  Spettee  |g  umpoKd 
of  three  •Ireann ;  the  Siiino,  the  Sptaee.  mnd  the  Paralee,  the  two  former  belonging  to  tha 
Spcetee  of  I -adauk,  whllat  the  lut  Is  wholly  within  th»  Chinese  terrilory.  llie  vii- 
lue  at  Choorti,  near  tbr  mouth  of  the  Paratee  uid  on  the  hft  bank,  ii  the  frontirr  Til- 
lage of  the  Chinese  lairllary,  sad  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  S.W.  of  It  (ierard  and 
bla  party  were  atopped  b;  a  party  of  60  'rartars,  who  woold  not  allow  Ihem  la  mote  ■ 
■tvp  farUier  In  that  direction. 
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nniniiier.  die  diOiBta  Bnnind  is  aeiil  to  lie  veiy  fine.  It  u  c^o,  free  6$ 
reedi  and  emmpa,  nnd  abonnda  in  fish  and  wmter-fowl,  ami  n  fed  b^ 
itraanw  from  the  mounttinH  which  Bnrround  it."  Beyond  tfaia  point  the 
TtmA  ii  orer  a  completely  anmhabited  dMert,  occupied  hero  and  there  by  a 
few  tenta  of  Bhotea  ahepherds,  with  their  floclu  of  ahawl-gt»t*,  aheep,  and 
yaka.  On  the  Sotlnj,  the  moat  weatern  villa^  of  this  region  ia  Shipke, 
iD31°48'N.lat.Bnd76°44'E.loiig.,  10,600  feet  abore  the  aea  and  1,600 
feet  above  the  river.  Immediately  behind  it  ia  a  lofty  peak,  riaing  to 
S0,150  feet  above  the  aea,  and  9,550  above  the  village,  making  an  anf^Ia 
of  28  of  elevation  above  the  borison.  S.E.  nf  this  ia  the  village  of  Btk- 
khur,  12,676  feet  above  the  aea  and  1,8B4  above  the  Sotlaj,  which  is  here 
10,793  feet  above  the  aea."  Chaprong,  the  Chaparangue  of  Andrad^ 
ia  eaid  to  be  eight  daya  op  the  Satlaj,  from  Sbipke.  It  is  described  aa  a 
large  town,  in  a  plain  covered  with  short  grass,  and  totally  bore  of  wood. 
Doha,  visited  by  Moorcroft,  is  10  British  miles  N.  of  tM  Nitee  psM,  in 
direct  <Uetance.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,--4  c<ril«ge,  the  reudsnce  of 
the  Lama  and  faia  ghylloi^,  or  monks,— a  nnnoery, — and  the  booaei  »f 
the  Wazir,  the  Deba,  and  ^e  laity  in  generaL  _The  town  ia  upwards  of 
15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea,  and  ia  not  merely  a  snmmer-habita- 
tioB  aa  Moorcroft  imagipod,  but  a  permanent  residence.  Tbe  hoiues  are 
of  stone,  two  atones  bigb,  white-wasbed  on  the  ontude,  and  siuroanded 
with  a  band  of  red  and  French  grey  above,  heviog  temeed  roofo  fenced 
with  parapets.  The  inaides  are  very  filthy,  tbe  floor*  of  the  aoMdl  yards 
which  lead  to  them  beiog  covered  with  bonea  of  aheap  and  goaia,  and  locks 
of  wool,  Tbe  priests  of  Daba  have  tlieir  proceasioDB,  ibeir  prayers,  and 
their  mouc,  rooming  and  evenii^.  Their  channte  an  generally  accmn* 
panied  with  cymbala  and  the  beatings  of  de^toned  drnme,  aad  tbe  per- 
lornnnce  ia  preceded  by  the  blowing  of  eonclM  from  tbe  top  of  tbe  temple. 
The  people  of  Doha  wiab  mnch  to  have  s  coromercial  interconrse  opened 
np  with  the  British  ude  of  the  frontier,  but  permiauon  has  hitherto  beui 
refused  by  the  Chinese.  Respecting  TakMacot*  and  Ghartwdon  we  bave 
no  informatioD,  but  only  that  the  lat(er  is  seven  miles  N.  of  tbe  former, 
and  separated  from  it  by  an  intervening  range  of  the  Cailloa.  They  aeem 
to  be  tbe  Takta  and  KerUm  of  tlie  L«inas'  map. 

I).  EASTERN  DIVISION,  OR  TIBET  PROPER. 

^ittent  and  Soundaritit.']  This  is  a  very  extensive  region,  reachioc 
from  tbe  sources  of  Uie  Indoa  and  Sutluj,  in  81°  E.  long.,  to  the  western 
frontier  of  Sechwen,  in  China,  in  about  100*  E.  long.,  aod  from  28*  to  35° 
N.  lat.  This  tract  baa  the  Gobi  or  Desert  on  tbe  N.  eeparaUDg  it  from  die 
eastern  part  of  Chioese  Toorkiatann ;  the  Eluths  of  Kokooor  on  tbe  K.E.  | 
tbe  Seefann  or  Toofann  and  the  province  of  Secbwen  on  the  E. ;  the  pnn 
vince  uf  Ynnnan  on  tbe  S.  E. ;  the  Bnrman  dominiona,  valley  of  Aaaam, 
Bootan,  Nepanl,  and  British  India  on  the  S. ;  aad  Western  Tibet  on  ibe 
Vf.  Theae  are  its  bottndaries  generally  speaking,  bnt  ita  particular  limita 
we  cannot  accurately  determine  for  want  of  aaatmaU." 


A(  a  Tt»i  to  Ledsok  gov  up  tbe  Parstn  nllav  tM*  Ink*  li  probaUv  tbe  PwiJimm 
Somite  of  tbe  I^iui^  map,  to  tb«  8.  of  l>datik. 

." /Thb  wu  the  hlfhett  polnl  np  the  Sutl^]  sttsloed  by  Gemnl.  The  bnadth  «/ 
the  Sutl^J  St  Sbipke  wsi  onlji  67  6*1,  but  It  wu  deep  and  npid,  ud  ronnlnc  at  the 
"t!  '■.'■'■'^  than  100  feet  per  mile  ta  Ita  junction  wltli  the  Speelee  11  mile*  b^w. 
1*  We  have  ataum  nathlnv  but  Cfalnew  lafonaatlon,  commanleated  thnHwti  tba 
«  guide  Di  here ;  with  a  few  (leanlnm  bvm  Marco  PoT-i,  and 
In  IS  have  vMled  It,  tat  the  porpMe  ef  conrertiiv  the  natlraa 
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Ifamet  and  Divitwiu.J  Bhodi,  (Tibet  or  Bbotan)  and  B/Mit-iaol,  or 
'  binKdoiB  of  Bhodt  or  Boodb/  are  ihe  moat  ordinary  denaminBtioM  of 
"Tibet,  and  the  moat  luiial  desijnwtion  of  tbe  people  ia  Bholeai.  It  ia 
•ome^inea  alao  iMeA  Bhot-yid,  at '  conntry  of  Bhoodb.'  Ilie  name  of 
Thebetk,  Thibet,  or  Tobbhale,  known  to  ibe  Arabian!  and  PenUna  as  nrly 
u  tbe  lOtb  ceDtnry,  is  not  nud  by  tbe inbatutanta  tbemidrea.  According 
to  father  Giorgi,  Tibet  (pronoaoced  Tibbet  in  Bengal)  ii  a  cormption  of 
the  Tibetian  appellation  TenhoU,  or  '  kingdom  of  Boodb,'  tbe  lame  aa 
Bbodt-iool  giren  above.  According  to  fatber  Hyacinth  and  Kl^ioth,  tbe 
Tibetiam  add  the  word  ba,  aignifying  mart,  to  tbe  word  Mtot,  and  call 

ta  the  Romu  ouhollc  (Ulh,  u  Hthtn  Andradi.  Daidfrl,  Htntx  dn  ■■  Prana,  tuA 
(b<  monk  ChiIuo.  Hono*  (pent  IS  jmn  in  Ltaw,  and  might  Doiueqiuntlf  be  lup- 
poMd  qiuUAed  to  fire  ui  a  tolerable  uvouot  of  llbet,  and  hit  Mcounl  of  tbe  minion  to 
Tibet  wu  printed  at  Rome  In  174S.  A  long  und  curloiu  kcouoI  nfTibet,  in  900  aiurlo 
pHca  in  LUio,  hat  been  glteo  by  Father  GtonI,  printed  at  Home  In  1162,  and  en- 
(itlad  j^*atthim  Tibaianum,  but  Cajalaiui  la  the  real  auihar  of  the  book.  Anothw 
nielortane  li,  that  tbcoe  producliaoi  Ibrow  ttiy  little  light  upon  tlu  gcociwhT  of 
Tibet,  the  miedonariea  bdog  naturallr  and  properly  much  man  taken  np  irltb  the  n- 
UatoQ  thaa  (he  gaography  of  the  country.  Nat  aban  19  or  £0  pagei  are  deTotad  in 
Glorgra  larfe  work,  to  the  latter  auUect,  but  aa  llinerar;  tram  Catmandoo  to  Laaaa  ia 
fonunatelr  giTeo,  which  lUghtljr  illuilratea  tbe  geographr  of  the  Interrening  apaca 
We  ban,  la  addition  to  ibeae,  an  aawnol  of  two  emtaadn  from  tbe  Briliah  £aet  In- 
dia Cwnpanr  M  tha  Grand  Lama  Id  ITItaod  I'7S3,  tbe  fbrnua  by  Air  George  Batata 
£  Ten  in  the  Philoaophical  Tranaactlona,  and  the  latter  bj  captain  Turner,  publUud 
4«o.  leoa  Bnl  tbeee  concern  onlf  that  part  which  ilea  between  Bootan  and  luMm, 
We  have  preatrted  In  Kircliar  a  Terr  abart  Itlnerarf  of  Fathen  Grnher  and  U'Orviile 
aU  the  war  b«<a  Sining  to  Laata  and  from  tlienea  to  Cataaandaa  in  NepauL  Bat  it  la 
ao  meagre  that  little  aatlafaction  ia  got  &oin  tbe  penuaL  A  Cbfawae  account  of  Tibet 
waa  puUiabad  at  St  PeterabiUKh  In  IBffi,  by  Fatlier  Hyadmb,  long  reeident  wlih  the 
n — I '—*-«  at  Peking,  intwanda.  Bro.  the  Bnt  eontalna  the  geograpfajr  of  Tibet, 


ipfajrof 

„      D  in  the  Buliilin  l^L^ritl,  the  flnt 

jb  obawTationa.  fraaa  Chingtao  to  Laen  and  from 

llningbo  In  Sbcnaee  to  Lava,     'ilie  ortbognphy 

t  frrai  what  bae  been  uaualiy  emplofed  in  Du 

10  render  it  a  Ten  dlOcolt  bualneea  lo  Identi^  tbeoo. 

, ,  —  --, oiui'map  of  Tibet  an  all  our  materlab  for  a  d*. 

aerlptlon  of  tbe  conntry,  and  It  !•  matter  of  deep  noret  thai  that  map  ia  wholly  tbund- 
ad  upgn  roulea  without  a  ^gle  obaervatlon  of  lODgltude  or  latitude  made  In  the  wbela 
wwk,  nlktch  detiaeta  matecUly  fram  i(a  Talne,  Klaprolb  baa  obeerred  that  theaa 
man  of  the  Chlneae  empire,  made  bv  tbe  mieaivnarlea  ander  Kanfhiiti  were  *ery  im- 
pernet  citraela  of  (he  Cblneae  and  Manaboo  orlgioala,  and  tbe  proper  nanxa  were 
tranalated  fay  a  puwm  but  little  vaned  in  the  Chinese  language,  and  these  materlala 
Trere  put  Into  D  AnTilU'a  handa  in  order  Ibal  he  might  redoea  and  euperintend  tbair 
pubUoatien.  Tbe  mape  made  by  order  of  KJenlung,  he  remarkij^lffer  nuterlaliy 
ftvm  tbeee  of  the  miaalanariea  under  Kanghee^  eo  far  aa  reipecli  Tibet  both  In  tbe 
la^tuda  and  tbe  latltndea.  aa  in  tbe  caae  of  the  exit  of  tbe  Sanpoo  from  Tibet.  In 
tbe  Chincae  ortginals  tf  the  Jeaulla'  maps,  the  place  of  exit  Iron)  libel  la  placed  In  87* 
ao-N.  UtandaO'60- W.of  Pekio,  a»d  not  in  gS'lO'N.  Ut.  and  SO-IW  W.  long,  aa 
fat  Da  Haide'i  Ibulty  oeplee  or  ihese  orlcinalii.  Noi*  In  tbe  mapi  of  Klenlung,  ibla 
podtion  ia  plaMd  in  98^  40'  N.  and  19°  30'  W.  of  Pekin.  He  remarka  farther  that  iba 
xreater  tite  distance  fhim  tbe  meridian  of  Pekin,  the  more  erroneotu  are  the  longiludes 
U>  the  Jeanhe'  maps  of  Tibet.  We  alao  know  that  the  poaition  <if  ParidroDg  in  tbeeo 
■npa  ia  a  degiM  M«  fiv  8.,  aa  Is  shown  by  Reunel  bimsdf,  and  the  entrance  or  tlia 
Gaiifta  upon  the  plalna  of  India  waa  In  Umsc  aame  maps  two  degreea  la  the  S.  of  the 
place  where  it  aetuallj  enters  India.  Such  being  tbe  error*  of  tbe  Lamas'  map,  we 
— ■ -' *■   — " '-  '—     ccuracy,  and  Klaproih  has  not  told  ui  if  in  tb" 


Kus  af  Kiealang,  tboao  af  Tibet  were  feuaded  on  aatronomical  abeervatlen*.  Net 
haTbif  aaen  these  maps,  we  are  otkabla  ta  detemdne  whetlur  they  are  founded  oa  ob> 
aenvtlous  or  menly  on  roiitee,  like  their  predecessors  under  Kao^ee.  We  believe  lbs 
latter  h  the  case,  and  that  the  case  Is  the  asme  with   Father  Hyacinth's  (ranslated 


(BUMt  plaoe  much  eonldencc  In  Its  accuracy,  aiid  Klaproih  hi 

Bius  af  Kieulang,  tboao  af  Tibet  were  fauadei'  

haTbif  aaen  these  maps,  we  are  otkabla  ta  detern 
aenvtlous  or  menly  on  roiitee,  like  their  predecei 
latter  Is  Ihs  case,  and  that  the  case  Is  the  aeni 

CSiiDcae  work  on  Tibet.  Had  a  tilaogulation  of  Tibet  been  made  aa  waa  the  caae  with 
China,  we  woold  not  haie  been  In  the  perpleiiity  we  are  in  at  present,  respecting  tbe 
tme  leography  of  Hbet,  tbe  courses  of  the  great  rlTen,  and  the  points  where  they 
leaTB  (he  Tibetlau  pbiean  and  enter  tile  Bunnan  dominions.  Aa  we  hare  atated  tba 
case  Talrly  ta  our  readn*,  they  will  see  liu  Impoaaibility  on  our  part  of  (iTing  any 
thini  bcTond  a  Ter?  general  account  of  a  conntr;  an  little  known  and  so  Inactwralaly 
■d  in  tb;  very  btM  of  aaodcra  maps. 
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themMlres  «nd  their  Minntry  Bhatba  and  Bhothas.  The  Mtrng^lx  tt«e  the 
term  la  ip  place  of  ba,  and  call  Bhotba,  Tubal,  of  which  EitropeaM 
have  made  "Hhet.  Accordinft  to  this  etymon,  the  name  Tibet  is  originally 
Mon^lian,  ami  paned  from  Uie  Mongols  to  the  Persians  and  Anln,  and 
there  can  be  no  donlit  that  Marco  Polo  got  the  name  from  the  Mongols 
when  residing  at  the  coort  of  Kbnblai  Khan.  It  ia  also  called  Pay,  or 
PHtKoackim,  the  'region  of  snow.'  The  Chinese  sometimes  call  it  See- 
fan,  or  '  Western  Fan,'  thongh  that  name  be  now  restricted  to  the  region 
between  Tibet  and  Sechwen.  Sometimes  they  denominate  all  Tibet  by 
the  name  of  Chlaita,  and  at  other  times  by  that  of  Shan,  Seeshan,  or 
'  the  western  part  of  Shan  ;'  and  the  name  Shan — or  as  Klaproth  writes  it, 
Dzang — is  also  given  to  the  city  of  Cblassa  (Lassa).  Tangoot  \a  a  Mon- 
golian word,  by  which  is  designed  all  the  region  which  touches  the  western 
frontier  of  China,  and  which  is  inhabited  by  Tibetians.  But  the  Tangoot, 
conquered  by  Jenghis  Khagan,  was  distinct  from  Tibet,  and  seems  to  have 
comprehended  the  Seefaon  or  Toohun,  the  region  of  Kokonor  to  the  W. 
of  Shensee,  the  distrjct  of  Kansoo.  part  of  Shensee,  and  the  Ortoos  Mon< 
gols.  Tangoot  is  known  in  the  Chinese  annals  under  the  names  of  the 
kingdom  of  Seeaip  and,  Mi/a,  and  See  Hifa,  or  *  Hya  of  the  west,'  Out 
Ihang,  or  Shan,  is  an  ancient  name  of  ilbet,  compoiuided  of  the  two 
words,  Oui  and  Ihang.  The  Chinese  transcribe  this  namo  by  Ou-ku- 
t/iiang ;  and  the  Mongols  render  it  by  Barokn-djao, '  the  right  side,'  or 
'  the  West.'  Its  geographical  dtviRioos  are  involved  in  obscurity,  and  the 
terms  High,  Middle,  and  Lower  Tibet,  are  vague  and  unmeaning.  Marco 
Polo  found  it  divided  into  eight  kingdoms ;  provinces  would  have  been  a, 
more  proper  term.  Father  Gior^ii  gives  it  twelve  provinces :  viz.  Lalai, 
already  described,  and  now  known  to  be  a  distinct  sovereignty  from  Tibet ; 
Nagaree,  which  seems  to  correspond  to  the  N.W.  part  of  "Tibet,  already 
described  ;  Hor,  with  the  lake  of  Terkiri  ;  ICiang,  Daum,  and  the  prin- 
cipality of  Kahang,  in  the  N. ;  Amdoa  on  the  E. ;  Brediong,  or  Brama- 
teiong,  on  the  S. ;  together  with  Takho  and  Congbo,  and  in  the  centre  the 
provinces  of  Oa  and  Chang ;  the  Oui  and  Dfong  of  Kh^iroth.  Of  these, 
BramaKiong  seems  to  be  to  the  N.  of  Assam,  and  near  the  sonrce  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  and  E.  of  Bootan.  On  a  close  inspection  of  the  Lama's  map, 
we  find  the  tract  watered  by  the  Sanpoo,  E.  and  S.E.  of  Lassa,  to  b« 
divided  into  pcy*  or  poais, — a  term  signifying  a  province,  region,  or  dis- 
trict. The  tnkct  to  the  S.  and  S.W.  of  the  Sanpoo,  betwixt  it  and  tha 
Om-choo,  is  called  Tak-fWf  or  Tak'pooi,  that  is,  the  province  of  Tak, 
which  comprehends  a  considerable  number  of  inferior  divisions,  and  which 
does  not  at  all  correspond  to  the  Bootan  on  the  side  of  Beng^,  as  Malte 
Brun  im^ned,  bnt  is  clearly  the  Tac-po  of  Giorgi.  On  the  opposite  or 
N.E.  side  of  the  San-poo  is  the  province  called  Konk-poo-i  in  the  same  mui, 
also  subdivided  into  a  number  of  districts.  Now  this  is  clearly  the  Congbo 
of  Giorgi ;  and  to  the  S.E.  of  this  Konk-poo-i,  or  Congbo,  is  the  province 
of  Ken-poo-i,  between  the  Sanpo  and  the  Noo-keeaung ;  and  funher  E.  of 
this,  is  the  country  or  district  of  Dtanclo,  (the  Shancio  of  Marco  Polo,) 
between  the  Lantsan-keeaung  and  the  Kindia-keeaung,  or  Brius  of  Marco 
Polo.  We  speak  here  solely  on  the  aothority  of  that  map.  Amdoa  ia 
considered  by  Malte  Bnin  to  correspond  to  the  Ardandam  of  Marco  Polo. 
Bnt  this  is  merely  putting  the  difficoliy  a  little  out  of  sight ;  for  a  reader 
will  ask,  where  ia  Ardandam  ?  Malte  Brun  indeed  tells  us  that  Ardan- 
dam is  the  S.E.  part  of  Tibet,  and  as  he  makes  it  the  same  with  the  Am- 
doa of  Father  Giorgi,  Amdoa  consequently  is  the  S.E.  part  of  Tibet. 
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Unfortniutely  for  tbia  conjecture,  both  ftbnden  in  bu  notM  on  Ikbnw 
Polo,  and  after  him  Klaprotfa,  hsTe  ihswa  in  tbe  cleareflt  muDer,  that  thn 
Ardandani  of  that  noted  traveller  make*  no  put  of  Tibet,  bat '»  altogetbar 
correspondent  to  tbe  S.W.  part  of  the  province  of  Yunnan  in  China,  of 
which  Yongchaag  is  the  capital,  called  Unchiaa  (not  Noktaa,  aa  in  Malta 
Bnin,)  by  Marco  Pob>.  The  name  of  this  district,  besides,  is  not  Ardan- 
dam,  or  Arcladam,  as  Malte  Bmn  has  written  it  after  MuUer's  edition  of 
Marco  Polo;  nor  is  it  Kardandam,  as  Marsden  has  it ;  bat  Zar-daodsn,  « 
Peniian  appellation,  a^ifying  <  teeth  of  gold ;'  be^aose  in  that  district  gold 
is  BO  abnndant,  that  evnry  raan  wore  a  small  plate  of  that  metal  as  a  cover 
to  his  teeth,  according  to  Marco  Polo,  and  which  was  exchanged  for  an 
eqnal  qnantity  of  silver,  brutight  to  tbem  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mien, 
(Barroah,)  as  it  was  not  to  be  found  at  all  in  the  country  of  CaridL  Malta 
Bmn  has  also  identified  Caridi,  as  he  writes  it  with  Ardandam  or  Zar- 
dandam,  whereas  the  proper  reading  is  Catalan,  and  not  Caridi ;  and  it 
ia  a  cormption  of  Kvadjang,  or  '  the  black  coantry,'  the  N.W.  part  of 
Ynonan,  from  the  colour  of  the  people,  called  Ouman,  or  *  black  bwba' 
nans,'  by  the  Chinese.  The  capital  of  this  district  ia  the  modem  Ta-li-foo, 
called  Dw-leion  by  the  Chinese,  and  tbe  capital  of  an  independent  atale 
till  destroyed  by  the  Mongols  in  \255,  snbiteqnent  to  die  conqoeet  of  Ti- 
bet. According  to  Marco  himself,  he  took  five  days  joumey  on  horseback 
W.  from  Ta-li-foo  to  the  province  of  Zardandao.  The  Caraiam  of 
Marco  Polo  waa  not  Assbm,  as  Malt«  Bmn  imagined,  and  which,  in 
his  fiuicy,  had  some  relation  to  the  Garrow  mountains,  bat  lay  to  tho 
W.  and  H.  of  Karadjang,  and  waa  called  Karayan  by  the  Mobamme- 
dan  writers,  and  Thsnonman  by  the  Ctunese,  who  call  the  people  Ca- 
rains.  The  large  lake  of  Enl-hu,  or  Tali,  separates  Karayan  from 
Ksrazan  or  Karadjang.  We  dissent  totally  frOm  Klaproth  in  placing 
Caraiam  to  the  S.E.  of  Karazan,  and  making  it  the  sonth  part  of  Yon- 
nan,  which  is  inhabited  by  the  Mens.  Caraiam  extended  N.  and  W.  as 
&r  as  the  Caindhn  of  Marco  Polo,  on  the  Bruis,  or  Kincha  Keeang,  or 
'  river  of  golden  sand,' — nut  the  Brahmaputra,  as  Malte  Bmn  imagined, 
— nor  the  Sanpo,  as  Klaprotb  dreams,  or  his  Irrawaddy, — but  the  ge- 
nuine Kincha  Keanng  of  Tibet,  and  the  north-west  part  of  Yunnan^— 
FVom  what  we  have  been  able  to  gather  from  these  confosed  and  imper- 
fect accounts  of  the  dirisions  of  Tibet  are  the  following :  \U,  Nagaree, 
towards  (be  chain  that  dirides  tbe  aonrces  of  the  Indns  and  Sntluj  from 
Upper  Tibet,  and  which  contains  the  sources  of  the  Yaron  Sanpo,  the 
Keanng-koo,  and  other  lai^  rivers ;  2d,  Kam,  probably  the  Kahang 
'  of  Giotgi,  called  by  him  a  principality ;  and  kam,  in  Tibetian,  means 
the  kingdom.  It  lies  S.R  of  Nagaree  ;  3J,  Karra  Tatet,  on  the  Yar- 
kia-Sanpoo  ;  ith,  Hor,  on  the  N.  side  of  Tibet ;  5lh,  CoHgbo,  on  the 
left  of  the  Sanpoo;  6lh,  Tac-po,  on  the  right  of  that  river,  and 
both  S.E.  of  Lasna;  7th,  Bregiong,  to  the  W.  of  Congbo;  (Mfi  and  9(A, 
0"i  and  Chang,  both  comprehended,  according  to  Father  Hyacinth,  in 
the  prorince  of  Chlassa,  and  called  Oocbang;  lOth,  Jiamdo;  \\lh, 
Zanba,  or  TeethooUxmboo ;  and  \2th,  Amdoa,  on  tbe  borders  of  Sech> 
iren.  As  for  tbe  districts  of  Keeauiig  and  Dnum,  we  cannot  fix  their 
relative  positions. 

Phyncid  FeaturetS^  Tibet  presents,  on  an  inspection  of  the  Lama's 
map,  the  most  confused  ssaembli^e  of  mountuna,  valleys,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
that  can  meet  tlie  eye,  resembling  a  piece  of  net-work;  and  to  attempt  a 
TerbBl  deacripUoD  of  such  an  apparent  chaos  would  be  to  make  confusion 
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vwM  cenroiiBM ;  tud  ta  no  trUnguUtion  of  this  nat  region  vw  ever 
made,  aa  in  (he  caae  of  China,  we  coonot  depend  on  the  accoracy  of  tha 
relattiv  poaitioni,  nor  the  directions  of  the  interior  obains.  The  declinfttioa 
of  the  slope,  as  indioated  hy  the  cunrves  of  the  rivers,  wems  to  Im  chiefly 
to  the  8-Ei.  und  E.  From  China  to  'ni>et  b  a  rwf  seoubla  aacent  tbe 
whole  wsy;  and  the  moantains,  which  are  rery  numerons,  are  far  higher 
above  the  hoRzon  on  the  side  towards  China  than  on  tlwt  towards  Tibet  i 
but  wlten  once  they  are  passed,  there  is  a  descent,  and  the  climate  ia  mnch 
more  mild,  and  the  coontry  leas  wild  and  savage,  than  it  is  on  the  borders 
of  Sechwin  and  Yonnan.  Aoeording  to  the  account  of  a  Chmeie  officert 
who  served  in  the  ww  of  1793  against  Nepaol,  the  army  took  72  days  to 
march  from  the  frontiers  of  Chine  to  the  vicinity  of  Lassa,  12  days  more 
to  Upper  Tibet,  and  15  days  more  to  the  weatam  ranga  which  sepanuea 
Tibet  from  Nepaul — total  99  daye  to  the  seat  of  war.  The  passee,  in  hie 
account,  are  spoken  of  with  horror,  some  of  them  requiring  a  whole  day 
to  oroM :  and,  when  once  attempted,  must  be  passed  before  night,  as  there 
is  no  halting  place,  nor  any  poMibility  of  travelling  in  the  dark.  The 
Chinese  generals  were  compelled  to  dismoont  and  walk  over  these  tremen- 
dous mountains,  instead  of  riding  across  them,  as  they  are  totally  imper- 
*ioas  to  cavalry.  But  on  the  side  of  Hindoston  the  descent  is  much  more 
rapid  than  on  that  of  China,  as  being  mnch  shorter.  When  once  the  pou 
of  Pharee  is  passed,  the  contrMt  between  Bootan  and  Tibet  ii  striking.  It 
appears  to  the  eye  as  one  of  the  least  fovoured  countries  under  heaven,  and 
aeems  in  a  great  measure  incapable  of  cultivation.  It  exhibits  only  low 
rocky  bills,  withont  any  visible  vegetation,  or  extensive  arid  plains,  both 
of  the  moat  stem  and  atuUbom  aspect,  promising  fully  as  littic  as  they  pro- 
duce. But  thp  very  gradual  descant  of  70  British  miles,  from  this  pass  to 
the  Sonpo,  was  all  that  Turner  aaw  of  Tibet. 

MoHntMMt.2  Those  of  the  S.W.  and  S.  towards  Hindostan  are  the 
only  ranges  known  to  us,  aa  geographically  described  by  such  of  our 
travellers  and  surveyors  as  have  reached  them, — Bogle,  Turner,  Webb, 
Colebrooke,  Crawford,  and  others ;  and  the  elevations  of  some  of  die 
paesee  and  peaks  towards  India  have  been  already  given.  The  moun- 
taiiw,  on  the  side  of  Kemaoon,  Nepaul,  and  Bootojo,  correspond  to  the 
Bmodut  of  the  ancienis,  the  Sanscrit  HeemadTee.  There  are,  properly 
■peaking,  three  distinct  ranges,  the  Northern,  the  Central,  and  the  Sontfa- 
ern  Emodns ;  the  first  of  which  b  invisible  from  the  plains  of  Hindo- 
atan,  and  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Sanpo  to  the  S.,  and  is  not  perfo- 
rated by  rivers.  The  central  range  is  that  immediately  to  the  N.  of 
Nepaal,  and  which  is  perforated  by  aeverol  rivers,  as  the  Gt^ra,  the 
Ghandauk,  the  Arun,  and  the  Tutta — all  branches  of  the  Ganges ;  but 
amidst  such  tremendons  precipices,  and  by  such  narrow  gi^M,  as  to 
render  their  openings  generally  totally  impracticable.  It  was  through  the 
pass  of  the  Amn,  by  Lnngeroote,  that  the  Nepanlese  army  retreat- 
ed from  Teeshooloomboo  j  bnt  another  division,  which  took  the  pass  of 
Kootee,  (the  Cutki  of  D'Orville  and  Groeber)  to  the  weot,  lost  2O00 
men  amidst  the  snow.  The  pass  of  Mount  Langnr,  or  Lungercote,  is 
represented  by  the  above  Others  as  the  most  tremendons  and  precipit- 
ons  they  bad  encountered  all  the  way  from  Sining  in  Shensee.  This 
centra)  range  ia  upwards  of  10  miles  in  horizontal  depth,  and  at  the 
aonrce  of  the  Tnsm  it  ia  denominated  Khacea  Karpda,  or '  the  moon- 
tain  white  with  snow.'  The  eonthern  range  is  that  called  by  Kirk- 
patriok  the  Kuchar  Aipt,  immediately  N.  of  Catmandoo ;  and  tbera  its 
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Mninilla  are  not,  mi  be  Imbued,  oorared  aiAf  wiih  pttchei  of  Bnow, 
Imt  *ri»h  perennial  mow  to  &  vbit  gre«t  extent.  The  distance  from 
Catnuuidoo  w  Lmm  is  536  British  miles,  or  462  gei^Tap>>ic»]  miles,  b^ 
tbe  road,  according  to  Fktber  Giorgi,  but  not  above  SOO  get^npfiical 
mile*  in  diraet  distance,  eupposbg  Lasu  to  be  in  29*  S9'  N.  lat,  aa  in 
the  Lama's  map ;  so  that  raora  than  one-bair  the  Hpsce  traTerted  ia 
taken  ap  with  winding*,  from  the  very  monntainoas  nature  of  tbo 
road.  It  mntt  be  remariied,  however,  that  Rmnel  has  placed  Cstman- 
doo  S3'  Um)  far  N„  and  Latss  a  full  degree  too  far  N. ;  bnt  he  bad  no  other 
way  of  fixing  th«m  but  by  ronles  in  hit  map.  AKordingto  father  Gior^, 
Mount  Laqgur  is  50  road  milee  beyond  Mount  Rimola,  (the  ■ontbeni 
Himmaleh,)  and  aboands  in  suffocating  exhalations,  which  indeaae  aa 
it  ia  ascended  bjr  the  pass ;  and  S5  milee  bsyond  this  is  the  beaatlM 
■Ipine  Tallay  of  Tingri,— «n  earthly  psradise  in  every  respect  bot  th« 
■luu^DeM  of  the  air. 

Topograplig.lt  At  the  sonthem  foot  of  Mount  Langnr  is  tha  fortress 
and  town  of  Tankya,  tbe  first  place  recognised  in  the  Lvna'e  map; 
and  90  miles  beyond  this  ia  Zuenga,  on  the  Bontsn.  From  hence  two 
n»ds  lead  to  Lusa, — the  most  northern  by  Sgigatcbe,  (the  Jiekit  of 
the  Lamas,)  and  Ringboo,— 4od  the  other  by  Kiangtae.  Here  wild 
hoTMs,  variously  spotted,  are  seen  sporting  in  great  numbers  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bontsiu  KiangUt  is  a  fine  city  and  fortress,  with  a  con- 
vent of  Qhyllongs,  so  very  extensive  and  magnificent  as  to  seem  another 
city  of  itself  Fifty  miles  beyond  this,  to  tha  N.E.,  and  within  tfarw 
days'  journey  of  Lassa,  is  the  famooa  lake  of  Polite,  w  Jamdro,  or 
JoMgto,  said  to  be  so  large  by  tbe  nativea  as  to  be  16  days'  journey 
in  circumference ;  but  in  tba  Lama's  map  tbe  circumference  is  only  150 
milee.  In  the  middle,  according  to  Oiorgi,  ia  a  continiud  range  of  hil- 
locks and  islands ;  or,  according  to  the  map  above-mentioned,  atiil  tbo 
only  one  we  yet  possess,  one  laige  island,  encircled  by  a  lake  from 
three  to  eight  miles  broad.  On  the  western  shore  of  this  island  is  » 
monaalary,  and  tbe  seat  of  a  Lama  priestess,  called  LaiuUta  Turotpi^ 
MO,  a  female  incarnation  of  Boodha.  Tha  road  from  Kiangse  to  Lassa 
Jhs  alongst  tbe  north  side  of  this  singular  lake,  a  day  and  a  halTs  jour- 
ney. Between  this  lake  and  tbe  Sanpo  is  a  vary  lofty  range,  i^led 
lHawil  Kambala,  which  travellers  must  cross  in  tbe  way  to  Lassa.  From 
the  summit  of  this  elevated  range  is  seen,  towards  the  N.,  a  still  higher 
rai^,  covered  with  during  snow.  Seven  miles  beyond  tbe  base  of 
Mount  Kambala  is  tha  Sanpoo,  which  12  miles  &ther  on  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  iron  chains,  stretched  from  side  to  side,  with  planks  or  logs  laid 
across.  This  chain  bridge  is  composed  of  500  links,  each  a  foot  long,  laid 
across  tbe  narrowest  part  of  the  sUeam,  which  here  ia  vary  deep  and  rapid. 
N.E.  of  this  crossing  place  of  tha  Sanpoo  is  tbe  fiuned  city  of  Laaa,  ii 
miles  distant  by  the  road.  Thus  is  Giorgi's  itinerary  of  the  route  horn 
Catmandoo  to  L«saa  correct  in  its  detuls,  but,  unrortnnately,  no  bearings 
of  the  route  are  given  ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  wkh  Mr  Stale's  ronta 
from  Coosbeyhar,  Ta^isudon,  and  Paridroi^,  to  Chanmanning,  tbe  then 
rendence  of  the  Dalai  Lama ;  so  that  we  are  in  the  dark  respecting  tbe 
particular  direction  of  both  routes;  and  these  are  all  we  have  to  rest  on 
for  tbe  relative  positions  of  place,  in  the  total  abaence  of  observatioiu  of 
latitude  and  longitude.  Tomer,  in  his  journey  to  Teesbooloomboo,  entered 
Tibet  at  the  pass  of  Pharee,  called  Paridrong  and  I^ridsong  in  tbe  Lama'a 
map,  wlucb  was  ascertained  to  be  a  full  degree  too  fir  S.  in  the  I«n»'a 
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map,  u  Reonel  jastlj  nupected,  bwog  in  27°  58*  N.  lat^  mA  89°  1'  E.  of 
Greenwich.  The  pass  ascends  Meep  for  12  miles  np  the  southern  litce  of 
the  dreary  Soomoonang  till  its  summit  be  scaled.  On  this  is  a  looft  row 
of  small  inscribed  flags,  fixed  in  rnile  cairns  of  stones,  and  flattering  in  the 
wind.  These  mark  the  boundary  hatween  Tibet  and  Bootan.  To  the 
N.E.  of  this  a  few  miles,  is  the  noted  peak  of  Chumularee,  visible  at  a  direct 
distance  of  232  British  miles.  At  the  foot  of  the  pass  is  the  sterile  vale 
and  foitresB  of  Pharee.  The  road  goee  to  TuihotAoomboo  almost  doe  N. 
along  the  banks  of  the  Painomehoo,  by  Tiitena,  Sutndta,  C'haloo,  Nainee, 
and  Jhaiuet  Jeang,  the  distance  from  Pharee  about  70  British  miles  direct 
E.  of  this  we  hear  of  no  other  posses  through  the  Himallah  to  Tibet.  £■ 
of  the  Langtang  mountains,  which  sepai^te  Aesam  from  the  valley  of  the 
Seree  Serhit,  all  the  way  to  the  frontiers  of  Yunnan  and  the  course  of  the 
Lookianng,  a  distance  of  100  British  milee  at  least,  in  the  parallel  of  27* 
30',  the  range  coatinnea  an  unbroken  conrae,  of  tremendous  eleration,  and 
skirled  at  its  base  by  a  large  tract  of  rugged  snbalpine  country,  impracti- 
cable even  for  the  hardy  mountaineera  themselves,  and  all  communication 
is  apparently  barred  to  the  N.  The  range  seen  from  the  summit  of  Mount 
Cauibala  is  that  of  Koiran,  esteemed  the  highest  in  Tibet,  and  runs  to  the 
S.  of  the  lake  of  Terkiri.  The  only  reason  assigned  for  its  snperiority  of 
elevation  to  the  other  chains  is  merely  the  circumstance  of  its  central 
position,  but  it  is  no  conclusive  proof.  The  range  to  the  W.  is  perhaps 
equally  elevated,  and  communicates  with  the  Mooe  Taugler  to  the  N.  and 
the  Himmalah  to  the  S.  It  is  called  Kenlame  and  Kanletkan.  The 
names  Malaya  and  Kelatch,  signifying  '  snowy  monntuns,'  are  cormptiona 
of  the  Sanscrit  Himalaya,  and  Kailasa,  or  Khaillas.  The  Sanscrit  !&• 
mola,  applied  to  the  dividing  range  between  Tibet  and  India,  has  been 
corrupted  by  transcribers  into  Moriul,  as  appears  in  the  ge<^raphic«l 
maps  of  the  17th  century.  Respecting  the  other  interior  ranges,  we 
can  say  nothing  as  to  their  elevation,  or  whether  they  are  groups  or 
ranges,  as  the  maps  present  us  with  nothing  but  a  confused  assemblage 
of  mountains,  lakes,   and    rivers,   which  it  is  impossible  to  descrit>e  in 

Lakes.'}  This  very  mountainous  region  contains  a  host  of  lakes,  a  great 
number  of  which  have  no  outlet,  especially  in  the  northern  part,  Tlie 
Terfdri  is  70  miles  long  and  25  broad,  and  contains  a  superficies  of  2,300 
square  miles.  Malte  Brun  observes,  that  if  one  line  be  drawn  from  the 
Tericiri  lake  220  miles  N.,  and  another  W.  of  the  same  470  miles,  we 
■hall  find  23  other  lakee,  which  have  no  outlet,  or  which  flow  the  one  into 
the  oUier.  These  masses  of  stagnant  water  are  the  resnlt  of  the  confign- 
rstioo  of  the  Tibeuan  platean,  which  is  itself  a  collection  aa  it  were  of 
smaller  plateaus,  enurcled  by  mountains,  or  so  many  concave  basins,  wboee 
waters,  having  no  outleta,  descend  to  the  bottoms  of  their  respective  boU 
lows,  where  they  either  form  lakes,  or  find  them  already  prepared  for  i1m 
reception  of  their  waters.  Fifteen  days'  journey  from  Tushooloomboo  ta 
a  lake  20  miles  in  circumference,  that  produces  lineal,  or  crude  boivx, 
which  is  formed  or  deposited  in  its  bed,  near  the  hank  ;  IVom  the  deepw 
parts  rock-salt  is  procured  ;  and  dnrii^j  one-half  of  the  year  this  expaoM 
of  saline  fluid  is  covered  with  a  smooth  sheet  of  ice. 

RiveTs.'y  Though  many  of  the  streams  which  arise  on  this  mast  ul»> 
rated  of  all  terrestrial  convexities  are  lost  in  the  numerous  lakes  which  hei« 
and  there  occupy  the  hollows  of  the  dreular  depressions  of  the  mouiitainotta 
■urface,  yet  several  of  the  longest  and  largest  rivers  of  the  Eastern   be- 
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■usphere  originate  in  diis  region.  TTie  edict  of  tlie  emperor  Kuinghee, 
psbli^ed  in  1721,  and  given  b^  Klaproth  in  bia  memoir  on  the  soarcea 
rf  the  Brohmapootra  and  Irrawaddy,  poblistied  at  Paris  in  1828,  afforde  a 
Tery  cnriotu  and  particnlsr  description  of  the  Tibetian  rivers,  according  to 
■ocnrate  data  fornislied  by  the  superior  Lamas.  The  origin  of  the  Whang- 
ko  is,  in  this  document,  said  to  he  mtfaont  the  frontier  of  Sining, 
The  real  name  of  the  incipient  stream  is  Mlnn-Jiol,  or  '  Golden  river,'  as 
it  is  denominated  by  the  Mongols-.  It  is  abont  three  feet  deep,  and  rises 
two  d^rees  W.  of  the  Tsing-soo-hai  lakes.  It  has  much  gold  mixed  with 
itt  sands.  The  source  of  this  small  stream,  the  commencement  of  the 
Whang-ho,  is  in  35"  N.  Ut.  and  21"  W.  of  Pekin.  The  tract  watered 
by  ito  npper  co«rse  is  called  Moma  in  Tibetian,  and  Thokan  in  Chinese. 
The  Whang-bo  enters  Shinaee,  near  Hocbew,  10  days'  joorney  from  its 
sonrc«  in  direct  distance,  by  a  very  narrow  pass  l«tween  two  vast  steep 
n>cks. — The  neit  river  of  Tibet  mentioned  hy  Kannghee  is  the  Min-kee- 
auHg  :  bat  it  is  not  a  Tibetian  but  a  Chinese  river,  its  coaise  being  almost 
wholly  within  Sechwen. — The  Yahng-keeaung  forms,  for  400  miles  in  a 
S.E.  course,  the  S.W.  frontier  of  the  Seefaun,  and,  for  140  more,  the 
western  frontier  of  Sechwen,  dividing  it  from  "Tibet ;  and  after  a  course 
of  160  more,  through  the  S.W.  angle  of  Sechwen,  it  finally  joins  the 
KiiuAa-itaaung,  coming  N.E.  from  Yannan ;  thus  accomplishing  a  com- 
parative coune  of  700  British  miles,  receiving  in  its  broad  and  deep  chan- 
nel the  waters  of  the  Seefiian  at  the  west  of  Sechwen.  From  its  source 
to  its  Hitrance  into  Sechwen,  in  29°  54^  N.,  it  bears  the  appellation  of  the 
Saehoo-Ttiltirkana,  and  then  of  the  Yalong,  The  Keeaung-koo,  accord- 
ing to  the  emperor's  memoir,  rises  in  the  N.E.  of  the  states  of  the  Daltd 
lama,  and  runs  S.E.  into  Tibet,  and  then  enters  Sechwen.  Farther  on,  the 
Keeang  passes  Kwei-chow-foo,  enters  Hookwang,  waters  King-cfaoo-foo,  and 
joins  the  Han-Jcteaung  before  Woo-chang-foo. — The  Hau-keeaung  comes 
from  the  Po-chung-shan  monntwn — a  monntain  of  Shinsee  in  the  dietrict  of 
NiH'keang-chow,  and  bears  at  its  source  the  name  of  Ski/i-i/ang-shtvety  ;  it 
rans  to  the  eastward,  and  at  Nan-ching-hnn  enters  Hookwang,  and  joins 
the  Great  Kteaung  near  Han-yang-hun :  the  joint  streams  are  called  Han- 
keaoH. — In  the  map  of  the  Lamas,  the  Kineka-keeaung  rises  in  Ngari,  or 
Upper  Tibet,  (not  in  the  Seefaan,)  in  35°  N.  ht.  and  90°  27'  E.  long, 
from  a  lake  called  Pafaaton  Kol.  Its  name  at  the  source  is  not  given  in 
tbeir  map.  It  runs  E.  to  a  place  called  Hnrha,  or  'the  Custom-house,' 
vriiera  it  is  joined  hy  a  stream  from  the  S.  Two  degrees  E.  of  its  source 
it  recnres  the  Piiie  Muran,  a  large  stream  from  the  S<,  and  a  little  be- 
yond, a  still  lai^r,  called  the  Aklam.  In  4^  degrees  E.  of  its  source, 
iriiere  it  is  separated  by  Mount  Koolkoon  from  the  parent  stream  of  the 
Whang-ho,  it  turns  to  the  S.  and  S.E.,  passing  by  Cocosay,  a  custom- 
bouoe,  and  Tsitsirkhana,  a  mined  city,  and  is  called  in  this  part  of  it* 
coarse  the  Portic-Ao,  In  31°  N.  lat.  it  enters  the  country  of  Latoo,  and 
niua  ^most  due  S.  till  at  Tachinquan,  in  27°  32*  N.  and  16'  4^  W.  of 
Pekin,  it  enters  Yunnan,  after  a  comparative  course  of  1000  British  miles 
througfa  Tibet ;  and  its  course  through  China  is  at  least  double  that  ilis- 
tance.  For  volume  of  water,  it  is  the  lai^est  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere, 
being  calculated  at  464.400  cubical  feet  of  water,  per  second  of  time,  dis- 
charged into  the  sea.  Including  sinuosities,  its  length,  of  conrse,  is  to 
that  of  the  Thames  as  21^  to  1,  or  as  3,780  to  180  British  miles  ;  and  ita 
basin  to  that  of  the  Thames  as  138  to  1,  or  760,000  British  square  miles, 
as  it  comprehends  all  titie  central  part  of  China  and  the  eastern  part  of 


Tibet,  indtiiimg  the  Seefauo-  The  Liutlfan-keefmng  rises  in  34°  SO* 
N.  Ut.  and  22°  W.  of  Pekin,  according  to  the  Lama's  map,  and  enters 
Yunnan  under  the  name  of  the  Lak-choo,  whence  it  proceeds  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  Northern  i-aoa. — To  the  W.  of  tliis  river  nms  another  called 
Jiara-oonoo,  the  modem  Loo-ketaung  of  Ynnnan ;  and  to  tb«  W.  of  this 
b  the  Longchuen-ketaung.  We  cannot  say  that  we  are  exactly  of  the 
Hame  opinion  widi  Klaproth  respecting  rfie  geogiaphtcal  meiiu  of  the  edict 
above  referred  to.  Ho  appears  to  ha?e  got  it  up  mainly  for  tlw  porposa 
of  cootraditting  our  learned  countrymen  of  Calcutta,  and  the  German  jonr- 
naliats  of  Weimar  who  have  hi^ened  to  coincide  with  them  in  their 
opinion,  that  the  Seree  Serkit  of  the  Bor  Khampti  country  is  the  genuine 
Jrrarvaddy  of  Ava ;  whilst  the  Sanpo  of  Tibet  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Nou'keeaitg  of  Yunnan  on  the  other,  are  boih  denied  to  he  the  Inawsddy. 
From  modern  geographic*!  ignorance  of  the  region  between  Tibet  and 
Ara,  and  to  the  W.  and  S.W.  of  Yutinan,  it  has  been  found  bithwto  im- 
poesible  to  delineate  the  lower  conrses  of  the  Tibetian  rivers  W.  of  the 
Lantsan-keeanng,  and  identify  them  with  diose  streams  that  intersect  the 
Gonntries  of  Ava,  Pegu,  snd  Siam. 

Climole.'}  In  this  respect — to  reason  analogically — Eastern  Tibet  mnat 
bear  a  great  resemblance  to  Western  Tibet ;  and  oar  actual  knowledge  of 
its  climate  is  confined  to  that  part  which  lies  to  the  S.  of  the  Sanpo.  1^  the 
temperatare  of  the  seasons  a  remarkable  uniformity  prevails  in  Tibet,  both 
in  their  periodical  duration  and  retnm.  The  same  division  of  these  takea 
place  as  in  Bengal.  TIm  spring  is  from  March  to  May,  with  a  variable 
atmosphere  and  heat,  thunder-storms,  and  occasional  showers.  From  June 
to  September  is  the  humid  season,  when  heavy  and  continued  rains  swell  the 
rivers.  Prom  October  to  March  a  clear  and  uniform  sky  sncceeds,  seldom 
obscured  by  fogs  or  clouds.  For  three  months  of  this  season  a  degree  of 
cold,  far  greater  than  is  known  in  Europe,  prevails.  Oil  the  southern  con- 
fines of  'i'ibet  its  extreme  severity  has  been  fdt  by  such  as  have  crossed 
its  mouutaiuous  frontier,  whether  to  Tushooloomboo  or  Lassa.  On  this 
rest  eternal  snows  snd  permanent  congelation ;  and  its  vicinity  ia  at  all 
times  remarkable  for  the  violence  and  dryness  of  the  winds. 

Soil  and  Productiom.'y  In  such  a  lofty  region,  and  in  a  cliaoate  wherv 
the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  seek  for  refuge  in  the  valleys  and  holloira, 
■ — and  where,  from  the  glare  of  light  reflected  from  the  snow,  they  are 
subjected  to  ophthalmia  and  blindness, — we  cannot  expect  much  fertility  of 
soil,  or  abundance  of  vegetable  and  faiinaceoos  produce.  Yet  in  autne  of 
the  valleys  grain  is  abundant ;  as  in  that  of  Jhansee  Jeung,  where,  as  Tor- 
ner  passed  on  his  way  to  Tushooloomboo,  abundant  crops  of  ripe  com 
bordered  the  road,  and  namerous  clusters  of  villages  on  boih  sides  delighted 
the  eye.  The  autumn  being  clear  and  serene,  the  furmer  spreads  bis  com 
on  the  ground  tu  dry,  then  employs  oxen  to  tread  it.  If  fiooian  seems  t« 
possess  the  pabnlun  of  vegetable,  in  Tibet  we  find  a  snperahunduice  of 
animal  life.  The  variety  and  quantity  of  wild  fowl,  game,  and  beasts  ol 
prey,  are  astonishiag.  In  Uootan,  on  the  contiary,  except  domestic  ani- 
mals, nothing  of  the  sort  is  to  be  seen.  Turner  met  with  no  wild  awmal 
in  Bootan  but  the  monkey,  and  amid  all  his  travels  through  it,  be  saw  no 
game  except  a  few  pheasants  near  Chuka.  It  is  not  till  near  the  source 
of  the  Patchieu,  at  the  foot  of  Somoonang,  that  wild  animals  begin  to 
appear. 

Inhab'UomU-'\     Sudi  a  large  and  mountmno 
number  of  distinct  tribes,  all  classed  nitder  the  c 


bat  of  which  very  little  is  known.  BesideB  these  properly  eo  called,  as  the 
aboriginea  of  the  country,  we  know  bat  of  two  other  ctaaaes,  the  TTiorpo 
and  tbe  Bor. 

The  fomiec  of  tbeee  tribes  dwell  to  the  N.  of  this  region  between  the 
Yarkea  Sanpo  on  the  S.  and  the  Gobi  on  the  N.,  and  to  the  W.  of  the 
eonrces  of  the  Keeang  Koo,  between  the  e&atern  fron^r  of  Khotaan  and 
the  tract  through  which  the  road  paaaes  from  Lama  to  Sining.  They  speak 
a  distinct  langnage  both  from  the  Kalmucks  and  the  Tibetians.  Moorcroft 
has  confoanded  them  with  tite  Elnths  who  are  themselres  KalmnckH, 
though  at  the  same  time  he  distingaiafaes  them  from  the  Hor  or  Sogpo, 
who  are  an  Eiuth  tribe.  Klaproth  calls  them  a  tribe  of  Nomadic  Toorka, 
called  Ka-tehe  by  the  Tibetians  (or  Big  months)  and  Kalri  by  the  Chinese 
They  are  the  descendants  of  the  Oigoor  tribes,  who  dwelt  in  the  same 
tnKt  daring  tbe  timo  of  the  Ywen  dynasty  in  China,  and  who  then  bore 
the  name  of  Kara  Oigoort,  or  Black  Oigoors.  Theae  then  are  the  long- 
lost  and  songht-for  Oigoors,  who  made  sacb  t.  figure  in  the  history  of 
Jenghia  Khan,  and  who  seemed,  from  oar  ignorance,  to  have  ranished 
qnite  ont  of  sight,  like  their  ancient  neighhonrs  the  Hyongnoo.  Their 
conntry  is  called  Kara  Tibet,  and.they  are  divided  into  two  classee,  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Oigoors.  Ttiey  were  subdivided  in  1573  by  Altnn 
Khagan,  one  of  the  Mongolian  chiefs,  to  the  N.  of  the  Great  Wall,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Schmidt,  ont  of  the  Mongolian  history,  which  calls  them 
Tibetians  as  well  as  Oigoors,  as  being  a  "Hbetian  tribe,  and  also  calls  them 
Boodhiata,  which  completely  overtlirows  Klaprotb's  notion  that  they  are  a 
Tartdah  tribe  and  Mohammedans. 

The  ff'ir  are  a  branch  of  the  Elnth  stem,  who  roam  to  tbe  N.  of  the 
Kara-Noor.  Hor,  or  Hor-pa,  is  the  'fibetian  name  for  the  Mongolian  race 
generally,  who  are  called  by  the  appellation  of  Gheea  Hor,  or  Gheea  of 
Hor,  or  the  people  of  Hor,  whilst  the  name  of  this  tribe  in  Mongolian  is 
Siraigol,  or  Karagol,  They  are  also  called  by  the  Titietians  Sogh-po,  or 
wanderers,  and  Gheea  Sogh,  or  the  people  of  the  prairies,  because  they 
wander  in  the  St«ppes,  In  Carey 'a  Tibetian  lexicon  the  names  /for  and 
Sogh-po  are  rendered  by  the  word  Tartars,  and  their  cooniry,  Sogh-tool,  is 
rendered  Tartary.  These  Hor  or  So^-po  are  the  Kala  Soogpa  Tartars 
of  Kirkpatrick,  who  inhabit  tbe  country  N.  of  Joongah,  reckoned  the 
highest  ground  in  Tibet, 

Besides  the  Tliorpo  or  Oigoors  of  the  district  of  Kara  Tibet  and  the 
Hor  or  Sogh-po,  we  know  of  no  other  distuict  tribes  in  Tibet,  though 
doubtless  there  are  more,  aa  aereral  languages,  or  at  least  dialects,  are 
spoken  there.  Whether  the  priesthood  are  a  different  stock  from  the  shep- 
herds and  goatherds  is  impoasibie  to  determine,  but  there  ia  ground  to  sus- 
pect so,  and  that  they  are  of  Hindoo  ori^n ;  that  they  came  from  Hindoo- 
stan,  and  imported  hither  the  system  of  Boodh,  and  by  means  of  it  and 
their  superior  learning  and  science,  obtained  a  complete  ascendancy  over 
the  simple  and  ignorant  aborigines,  who  are  a  poor  harmleaa  race,  with 
little  elae  to  employ  tbem  than  the  care  of  their  flocka.  Mr  Manning — 
who  staid  long  on  the  frontier  with  a  design  of  entering  the  country  and  of 
gaining  access  to  Lassa,  but  who  was  prevented  from  obtaining  his  purpose 
by  the  ever-watcbfnl  jealousy  of  tbe  Chinese — found  the  natives  like  the 
Afgbauns,  strongly  marked  with  Jewish  features,  and  a  race  totally  distinct 
from  the  Mongols,  Chinese,  or  Hindoos  ;  and  in  fact  they  have  a  tradition 
that  they  came  originally  hither  from  the  W. 

Language  and  Lilerature.^     Whatever  might  have  been  the  spoken 
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Un^nage  or  langaagM  in  Tibet  provioiu  to  the  iatrodoctioa  of  Boodbism, 
one  thing  ire  are  certun  of,  tbat  no  written  chantcter  or  alphabet  was  oaed 
or  even  known,  till  that  epoch.  Although  the  age  of  Boodha  himself,  or 
the  author  of  die  Bfstem  which  bears  his  name,  was  at  least  ten  ceiituries 
'  anterior  to  our  nra,  yet  his  system  was  not  iBtrodnced  into  Tibet  vntil  a 
period  comparatively  modem,  although  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of 
its  introdnction.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  present  Hbetian  language 
and  literatnre  am  of  Hindoo  origin.  The  priesthood — who  am  possoHSed  of 
whateTer  literatnre  exists  in  Tibet — point  to  Benares  as  the  source  whence  ' 
all  their  learning  has  been  derived.  It  appean  that  the  Tibetians  received 
both  their  alphabetical  charactere  from  Hlttdooston  about  the  middle  of  the 
7th  century.  Mr  Moorcroft,  in  a  written  commnnication  from  Cashmere, 
in  1823,  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta,  has  given  a  sketch  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Tibet,  illustrated  by  drawings  of  the  various  alphabets  used  there. 
According  to  tfais  account,  not  less  than  10  varieties  of  chatacier  aro  em- 
ployed in  that  country  for  familiar  and  religions  porpoees. 

Commerce  and  Manujacturai.']  Excepting  the  mannfoctnre  of  idols, 
we  know  almost  nothing  of  Tiberian  commerce  or  manufactures;  but  we 
may  presume  that  they  have  a  considerable  commerce  with  China.  For* 
merly  a  considerable  commerce  was  carried  on  with  Bengal  throng  Ne- 
paul,  but  since  1792  tliis  has  been  totally  stopped  by  the  timid  jealousy  of 
the  celestial  court.  No  money  is  coined  in  Tibet,  being  forbidden  by  the 
principles  of  their  religion,  and  a  very  adulterated  coin  is  the  commoa 
medium  of  exchange 

SeUgion.'}  Tibet  is  the  chief  seat  of  Boodhism  and  of  its  incarnated 
bead.  The  inflnenee  of  this  spiritual  lord  extends  over  the  whole  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  and  he  formerly  united  in  his  own  person  the  regal  as  well  as 
the  sacerdotal  chaiscler.  The  latter  he  still  preserves  in  its  fullest  extent, 
in  his  own  name  and  by  means  of  spiritual  vicars,  who  reside  in  different 
parts  of  his  vast  spiritual  domain ;  but  his  regal  power  has  of  late  been 
exercised  by  the  emperor  of  China,  who  acta  in  his  name,  and  has  got 
military  possession  of  all  Tibet  under  the  covert  of  pions  protection,  espe- 
cially since  Teeshooloomboo  was  plnndered  by  the  Nepanlese,  vrhich  ren- 
dered the  political  intervention  of  China  necessary  to  protect  a  spiritual 
potentate  who  could  not  defend  his  own  territories.  According  to  euch 
Tibetian  accounts  as  Turner  could  collect,  Kanka  Grinbo  was  the  first  lama 
who  pretended  to  the  sacred  character  of  an  incarnated  deity,  (or  rather  of 
Boodbo,)  and  the  emperor  of  China,  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  pretenaiona, 
conferred  on  him  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  functions  in  the  year  1  lUO. 

GovernmenL2  He  administration  of  affairs  is  managed  by  four  ghylongs, 
each  of  whom  has  the  administration  of  one-fourth  of  Tbet.  Under  time 
the  civil  and  military  affairs  are  conducted  by  the  respectable  Chinese  who 
dwell  at  Lassa,  and  whose  nomination  must  be  approved  by  the  Dalai 
lama.  They  are  generally  chosen  from  amongst  the  wealthy  fomitles,  and 
distinguish  themselves  as  much  by  their  intellectual  capacity  as  by  their 
irreproachable  conduct.  The  Tibetian  army  is  composed,  according  to 
father  Hyacinth's  Chinese  author,  of  G0,000  men,  of  whom  15,000  are 
cavalry.  The  levy  is  said  to  be  made  with  great  impartiality,  one  man 
out  of  10  is  ordinarily  taken.  This,  if  correct,  would  give  600,000  men 
fit  to  bear  arms ;  and  this,  if  reckoned  one-fourth  of  the  population,  would 
give  2,400,000  as  the  population  of  Tibet ;  but  to  this  must  be  added  all 
those  who  belong  to  the  religions  orders,  whether  male  or  female,  so  that 
the  population  may  perhaps  amount  to  3,000,000. 
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Mannert  and  Cattomt,^  Of  these  rery  tittle  u  koown.  An  miglit  be 
expected  in  bo  cold  s  climate,  the  "nbetiaiu  nte  very  warm  dothiog,  aach 
M  we  hare  already  described  ia  our  acconnt  of  Weatera  Tibet.  The  honses 
of  the  peasaotry  are  meanly  cosatmcted,  and  reseoibte  brick-kitos,  being 
bnilt  of  rough  stooea  heaped  on  each  other,  with  a  few  ^Mrturea  to  admit 
light,  and  a  flat  tenrsce  for  the  roof,  enrronnded  with  a  amall  parapet.  In 
their  food  the  Hbetiaiw  uniformly  prefer  cmde  undressed  moat,  of  wluch 
kind  mntton  is  almost  solely  osed,  and  at  their  feasts  the  table  ia  seen 
spread  with  jointa  of  raw  freah  mutton  as  well  as  boited,  the  ftKraer  being 
most  esteemed.  They  have  no  occasion  to  salt  dieir  meat  dnrio^  winter, 
as  it  will  remun  fresh  during  die  whole  season,  from  the  coldness  and  dry- 
ness of  the  air.  Tea  is  a  fevonrite  beretage  amongst  them.  The  milk  of 
the  yak  is  mnch  nsed  as  food,  and  b  a  great  article  of  commerce.  Thia 
most  nsefnl  animal  gives  abundance  of  ^is  lacteal  flnid,  rich,  and  yielding 
most  excellent  butter,  which  is  easily  preserved  in  skins  or  bladders  ex< 
eluding  the  air.  It  keeps  in  this  cool  dry  climate  during  all  the  year,  ao 
that  after  some  time  tending  their  flocks,  when  a  snfficient  stock  is  accu- 
mulated, they  have  only  to  load  the  yaks  and  drive  them  to  a  proper  mar- 
ket, with  their  own  produce,  which  constitates,  to  the  utmost  verge  of  Tar- 
lary,  a  most  material  article  uf  merchandize.  These  animals  serve  the 
Hbetiana  for  riding,  clothing,  and  food  ;  and  their  fine  soft  sUky  bushy  tails 
serve  as  ornaments  both  to  the  peasant  and  the  prince.  The  Tibetians 
are  sud  to  be  polyandrisls ;  one  woman  haviog  several  husbands.  The 
eldest  brother  of  the  family  is  said  to  have  the  privil^e  of  choosing  his 
wife,  but  she  becomes  the  common  property  of  all  the  brothers,  however 
numerons.  We  greatly  doubt,  however,  the  tmth  of  this.  As  to  the  rites 
of  burial,  we  have  different  accounts.  Some  are  burned,  others  buried, 
others  thrown  into  a  river,  others  taken  and  bruised  to  pieces,  hones  and 
all,  and  formed  into  balla,  which  are  given  to  be  devoured  by  a  speues  of 
kites,  which  are  esteemed  sacred.  But  the  general  mode  of  disposing 
of  the  dead  is  tike  that  of  the  Parsees  of  Bombay :  diey  are  exposed  in  the 
open  air,  and  left  to  be  devoured  by  carnivorous  birds.  A  place  set  apart 
for  thia  purpose  vraa  seen  by  Turner  and  his  suite,  when  descending  the 
mountain  Soomoonong  into  the  plain  of  Plmree.  But  a  fote  hi  different 
is  reserved  for  the  body  of  the  sovereign  lamas,  the  Dalai  lama,  and  the 
Teeshoo  lama.  Soon  as  the  soul  of  Boodha  or  Sacyo-Moonee  has  left  the 
body,  the  latter  is  placed  npriglit  in  an  attitude  of  devotion,  the  legs  being 
folded  under  him,  with  each  thigh  resting  on  the  instep,  and  the  soles  of 
the  feet  turned  upwards ;  in  this  posture  they  are  deposited  in  shrinea. 
The  inferior  lamas  have  their  remains  usually  burned,  and  their  ashes  de- 
posited in  small  metallic  idols.  Over  the  shrines  of  the  deceased  sovereign 
lamas,  splendid  pyramidal  mausoleums  are  built.  The  Tibetians,  as  might 
be  expected  in  so  mountainous  and  so  secluded  a  country,  and  immersed 
as  they  are  in  all  the  monstrosities  of  Lamaism,  are  very  superstitious. 
Every  hill,  cave,  mountain,  or  inaccessible  place,  every  glen  and  stream,  ia 
the  habitation  of  spirits  and  supernatural  beings.  Every  village  has  its 
demon,  or  protectbg  genius,  to  whom  respect  is  paid,  either  from  fear  or 
gratitude.  Spirits,  ghosts,  and  other  imaginary  objects  of  terror,  ore  quite 
common  in  vulgar  belief.  But  sunk  as  the  Tibetians  are  in  the  most  al^ect 
subjection  to  the  lamas  and  monks,  they  are  coropaia^vely  an  amiable,  mild, 
humane  race,  and  quite  free  from  many  of  the  cruel  and  saaguuiary  cus- 
toms of  the  Hindoos.  There  is  no  setting  of  female  in&nta,  as  in  Biscbur 
and  Sirinagur ;  no  putting  them  to  death  as  among  the  Rajpoots ;  no  ex- 
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posnre  of  duldren  oa  trees,  or  on  dte  banks  of  the  Gan^ ;  nor  drowning 
tbem  in  the  aaovd  etreain  to  propitiate  an  ofiended  d«ty;  nor  fnneral  piles 
whereon  widows  are  burnt  to  accompanjr  die  manes  of  their  deceased  faos- 
bands.  In  Tibet  it  most  be  sud  that  the  system  of  Boodhs  exercises  a 
more  benignant  away  than  tbe  cmel  nnltiferioua  syatem  of  Brahma,  and  the 
obscene  sangnioary  rites  of  Jn^emnnt. 

Cities.']  The  greater  nnmber  r)i  pWca  marked  on  the  map  of  Tibet  as 
given  by  the  lamas,  seem,  as  Malte  Bmn  very  jostly  remarks,  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  villages,  or  gronpa  of  cabins,  each  surrounding  some 
temple.  Accordii^  to  the  Dai-Syn-itonndcht,  there  are  bnt  16  dlies  iu 
alt  Tibet.  Of  these  Lassa  and  Tee*hoUaomboo  only  deserve  noUce. 
Laiia,  called  Khhsta  by  the  Tibetians,  is  seated  on  the  Kaltjoo  Mooren, 
a  tributary  of  the  Sanpo,  and  24  miles  N.E.  of  the  cJiain  bridge  across 
that  stream,  in  a  spacious  plain.  It  is  a  small  city,  saya  Malte  Bran,  bat 
the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  very  spacious  and  very  lofty.  It  is  repro- 
sented  by  others  as  a  lai^  city,  and  the  Chinese  officer,  whose  account 
has  been  given  by  Hyacinth,  affirms  that  the  vast  palace,  the  streets,  and 
bazaars,  are  worthy  to  fix  the  attention.  This  city  was  encompassed  with 
a  wall,  but  the  chief  military  governor  of  the  west  having  demolished  it, 
rebuilt  it  anew,  and  had  it  excellently  constructed  of  granite,  and  but- 
rounded  by  a  strong  etone  mole  30  li  in  length,  and  which  encloses  all  the 
SBcred  space,  and  defends  it  agunst  tbe  inundations  of  the  river.  It  is  tbe 
seat  of  the  Tibetan  government,  and  of  tbe  Chinese  mandarins  appointed 
to  act  as  overseers.  It  is  inhslHted  by  merchants  and  artisans.  Tbe  fa- 
moos  mountain  7  miles  S.K.  of  the  city,  on  wluch  is  tbe  palace  of  the 
great  lama,  is  called  Pvlala,  or  the  Holy  Mountain ;  but  according  to  tbe 
Chinese,  this  is  only  the  name  of  the  palace,  whilst  the  mountain  is  called 
Mar-Bali,  or  Pamuri.  This  palace  or  temple  is  crowned  with  a  gilt 
dome  63  Cbinese  fathoms  high.  If  each  of  these  be  10  feet,  as  tbe  Je- 
tnits  tell  na,  tbe  elevation  must  be  enormous,  amounting  to  620  feet.  Tba 
exterior  is  said  to  he  adorned  with  numberless  pyramids  of  gold  and 
ulrer,  and  tbe  10,000  rooms  (a  Chinese  hyperbole)  of  the  interior  con- 
tain an  immense  nnml>er  of  idols  of  the  same  precious  metals.  During 
the  first  month  of  every  year,  all  the  lamss  from  every  put  of  Tibet  as- 
semble in  this  temple  to  perform  their  religious  service.  The  Chinese 
keep  a  strong  garrison  in  Lassa,  commanded  by  an  officer  called  Zewaa 

Norba,  or  rhief  of  the  army  of  the  west Teeshooloombao  is  the  seat  of 

Pantscbin,  or  Bantschan  Rimbochay,  the  second  great  lama.  It  is  a  mo- 
nastery, contmning  300  or  400  houses,  inhaUted  by  monks,  besides  tem- 
ples, mausoleums,  and  the  palace  of  the  sacred  person^e.  Of  this  place 
we  have  an  excellent  account  from  Turner,  who  visited  it  in  1763.  Tbe 
buildings  are  all  of  atone,  with  flat  roofs,  and  parapets  of  heath,  and  small 
boughs.  It  is  defended  at  a  small  distance  by  the  fortress  of  Sbeegotcbe^ 
Jeung,  seated  on  the  prominence  of  a  lofty  rock.  Tbe  plain  of  Teeshoo- 
loomboo  is  perfectly  level,  and  everywhere  surrounded  by  rocky  hills.  Its 
direcuon  ia  N.  and  S.  about  15  miles,  and  from  E.  to  W.  about  5  miles. 
The  rock  on  which  ia  seated  the  munsstery  is  the  loftiest  in  all  tbe  vict* 
nity,  and  commands  an  extensive  view,  and  the  Sanpo  is  visible  to  the  N. 
flowing  in  a  widely  extended  bed,  contuning  many  iaianda,  but  tbe  prin* 
cipal  channel  is  narrow,  deep,  aod  rapid.  At  a  distance,  Teeabooloomboo 
has  a  grand  appearance.  If  its  magnificence,  says  Turner,  could  be  in- 
oreasctl  by  any  external  canae,  none  could  mure  superbly  have  adorned  its 
numerous  gilded  csnopiee  and  turrets,  than  the  sua  rising  iu  full  splendwtr 
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dti«ctly  opposite.  It  preMnted  >  view  woDderfnlly  beaatiful  and  brilliatil, 
the  effect  was  little  sliort  of  magic,  and  it  made  an  imprearion  uever  to  be 
erased  from  my  mind. 

Bislorical  Nolke-'\  Like  many  other  pagan  countries  of  Asia,  Hvn- 
doston  not  excepted,  Tibet  has  no  histoncai  amials,  at  least  none  have  yet 
appeared.  We  only  know  its  history  by  its  connection  with  and  .vicinity 
to  China.  Beyond  790  of  the  Christian  era,  we  hare  nothing  bat  tradi- 
tion, a  most  ancertain  and  precarious  guide.  According  to  it,  Tibet  was 
peopled  1 340  years  before  Christ,  by  Prasinpo  and  Prasrirano ;  300  years 
later,  Boodba  or  Sacyo,  was  bom  of  a  vii^n,  baring  descended  from  the 
skies  to  restore  a  purer  system  of  faith.  "Die  firel  king  of  Tibet  was  Guia- 
thritz  Bengo,  son  of  Mecchiaba,  a  Hindoo  sovereign.  His  capital  was  Jarton, 
and  he  divd  1102  years  before  our  era.  The  people,  weary  of  anarchy,  vo- 
Inntarily  snbmitted  to  China  in  790,  A.d.  It  ia  from  this  period  that  some 
light  begins  t«  dawn  on  Hbetian  history.  From  the  Chinese  writers  we 
learn  that  the  TibetJans  were  a  powerful  people  in  the  Bth  century,  and 
possessed  of  all  the  country  from  the  sources  of  the  Sanpo  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Cashmere,  and  the  frontiers  of  Tokharestann  to  the  W.  of  the 
Beloor. 

TANOOOT  OR  SBBFAUH. 

This  is  a  large  and  extensive  region,  comprehending  all  the  space  between 
Tibet,  China,  and  the  Kobi,  or  Great  Sandy  Desert,  Under  the  aboTe 
appellation — the  one  Mongolian,  signifying  din  western  country,  the  other 
Chinese,  signifying  the  people  of  the  west, — all  the  country  to  the  W.  of 
China  was  understood,  even  including  Tibet ;  hence  the  language  and  charac- 
ters of  Tibet  werB  called  Tangoolan  by  the  Mongols  and  Western  Moham- 
medan writers.  Secjaun  signifies  *  the  Westpm  people'  in  Chinese,  and  not 
EastemTibet,asKlaprothaflirros,in  the  same  way  as  the  Kukonoor  is  called 
See-Hay,  '  the  Western  sea,'  and  the  region  to  Uie  W.  of  the  Whang-Ho, 
Ho-See-oo,  or  the  country  to  the  W.  of  the  Ho  or  river.  In  a  similar  way 
Tangoot  was  called  by  the  Chinese,  See-Heea,  or  Heea  of  the  W.,  because 
the  printxs  of  that  dynasty  had  the  charge  of  the  western  frontier,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Great  wall.  The  appellation,  See-Faun,  was  subsequently 
merged  in  that  of  See-  Heea,  when  that  dynasty  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  for- 
mer ;  and  in  that  of  Tangoot,  when  the  Mongolian  dynasty  commenced  under 
Jenghia  Khan,  which  overthrew  that  of  the  See-Heea  in  1227.  All  these 
terms,  therefore,  are  merely  relative,  not  taken  from  the  people  who  inha- 
bited this  extensive  region,  or  the  princes  who  ruled  it,  but  from  its  relative 
situation  to  China  ;  and  it  must  be  observed,  that  it  is  only  from  the  Chi- 
nese that  we  have  any  account  of  this  region;  the  westeru  writers  who 
knew  it  nnder  the  Mongolian  appellation  of  Tangoot,  were  acquainted 
only  with  the  N.W.  part  of  this  region,  hut  of  the  southern  part,  strictly 
so  called,  and  in  modem  geography  denominated  the  country  of  the  See- 
Faun,  they  know  nothing,  nor  of  the  bifitory  of  the  princes  who  ruled  it 
antecedently  to  the  rise  uf  the  Heea  dynasty.  At  the  epoch  of  Jeoghis 
Khui,  Heea  or  Tangoot  comprehended  all  the  country  of  the  Seebun 
to  the  E.  of  the  Yalong,  the  coantry  of  Kokonoor,  the  district  of  Sha- 
cjiew,  all  the  N.  and  N.W.  part  of  Shensee,  and  the  comuries  of  the  Or- 
t«oa  Mongols,  and  Etsine,  as  tar  N.W.  as  the  frontiers  of  Hamee.  This 
was  the  Tangoot  of  the  western  historians,  and  of  Marco  Polo.  The 
names  of  See-Heea  and  Tangoot  have  long  since  become  obsolete ;  hot 
tbe  appella^on  of  Seefann,  in  its  present  restricted  sense,  still  remiins. 


Therefore,  under  the  name  of  Tangoot,  or  tha  conntty  to  the  W.  of 
Chiiu,  as  distinct  from  Tibet,  we  comprebend  the  three  fallowing  coun- 
tries, the  Seefion  or  Too-faan,  the  country  of  the  Elnths  of  Kokonor, 
and  the  district  of  Sha-chew. 

I.  SEBFAUN  OR  TOO F AUK. 

This  region  was  once  the  seat  of  a  powerful  dpiastjr  fbnnidable  to  iu 
nrighbcnvs,  and  even  to  the  empeioTa  of  China.  On  the  eaat,  it  not  only 
included  sereral  districts,  now  helon^^g  to  Shensee  and  Sechwen,  but 
its  chiefs  extended  their  conquests  so  far  within  them,  as  to  subdue  several 
cities  of  the  second  rank  whereof  they  formed  goTemments.  West- 
wards it  included  all  the  country  to  the  W.  of  the  Yalong-Keeang  to  the 
frontiers  of  Cashmire,  as  we  are  told  by  the  Chinese  hiatorians  and  geo- 
grapheTs  of  the  middle  ages.  It  conseqiiently  inclnded  all  Tibet  accord- 
ing to  them.  When  or  where  this  dynasty  commenced,  and  the  name  or 
site  of  dieir  cipital,  the  Chinese  authors  have  not  informed  us,  bat  merely 
stale  that  in  the  7lh  century,  Ki-tsong,  king  of  the  Seefaun,  posseased 
all  this  vast  dominion,  had  several  kings  who  paid  bim  tribute,  and  from 
him  received  their  investiture  with  patents,  and  seals  of  gold,  and  also 
that  be  compelled  the  emperor  Taytsoog,  the  moat  powerfal  prince  of  tbe 
Tang  dynasty,  to  giva  his  danghter  in  marriage  to  his  son  in  640.  Hia 
successors  were  so  powerful  as  even  to  defeat  the  Imperial  armies,  and 
c^ture  Singan-Foo  in  Shensee,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  in  772.  But  the 
history  of  this  state  is  involved  in  darkness,  and  its  geography  obscure  i 
and  Remusat,  who  has  taken  great  pains  to  illustrate  t^e  Chinese  geogra- 
phy of  their  empire,  especially  during  tbe  dynasty  of  Taug,  has  tbrowu 
no  light  whatever  on  tbe  subject  of  tho  See-Faun,  but  merely  tells  us  that 
the  Thang-hiang,  or  Tangootians,  founded  an  empire  in  tbe  10th  century, 
and  passes  orer  in  total  silence  the  dynasty  of  toe  Seefoun  princes.  We 
can  only  say,  therefore,  that  tbe  empire  of  the  Seefann  went  to  pieces  in 
the  middle  of  the  9th  century,  from  dissensions  amongst  the  members  of 
the  reigning  family,  several  (MT  whom  sobmitted  to  China,  others  forufied 
themselves  ia  the  mountains,  and  others  remained  independent  under  « 
petty  prince  of  the  blood  in  the  vicinity  of  Sining,  in  Sliensee.  But  io 
the  10th  century,  all  the  tribes  and  petty  princes  of  the  Scebon  became 
subject  to  the  Heea  dynasty,  and  the  family  of  Tonshen,  descendants  of 
Psniochi,  chief  of  Luka-Marsining,  enjoyed  their  small  principality  in 
peace  under  the  protection  of  the  Heea  princes,  till  they  were  involr<ld  in 
tbe  common  ruin  of  that  dynasty  by  the  conquering  arm  of  the  Mongoliwi 
hero,  Jenghis  Khan,  since  which  event  tbe  Seefaun  have  remained  in 
their  original  country  without  either  name  or  power. 

In  the  Jesuits'  nap  of  Tibet,  sheet  first,  the  territories  of  the  Seefaun 
are  distinctly  delineated  as  bounded  on  the  east  hy  the  province  of  Sech- 
wen, on  tbe  north  by  tbe  chain  of  the  Nomkoun  Oubasbee,  which  divides 
it  from  the  upper  basin  of  the  Wbaugho,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Sachoo 
Tsitsirhans  river,  which  forms  it*  boundary  on  the  side  of  Tibet.  According 
to  this  map,  therefore,  the  country  of  the  Seefaun  lies  between  29°  54^ 
N.  lat.  and  33°  SO*  N.  lat.,  and  between  12°  30*,  and  19°  W.  of  Peking, 
at  the  source  of  the  Sachoo.  Its  shape  is  triangular,  tbe  base  formed  by 
the  Nomkoun  Oubasbee  on  the  N.,  being  about  360  British  miles  long, 
and  the  other  two  sides,  which  meet  in  a  point  in  29°  5V  N.,  300  British 
miles  eaa^,  but  the  weetem  side  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  eastern.  The 
region  now  delineated,  was  once   well-peopled,  bad   many  cities,  towns. 
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■Oil  TiUagea,  and  fortnuea ;  bat  not  one  town  esiaU  nt  preteot  of  all  tli* 
tbore,  BDil  the  uMioii  of  tiia  Seehiu  ii  mow  reduced  to  a  ooicMlie 
MMe.  They  we  divided  by  the  ChiitMe  writen  into  tiro  chaaet :  the  Ht- 
Se^auH,  or  While  Seeban,  and  the  Wkang-SeefauH,  or  Yellow  SeeAurn. 
Hieae  denominationa  are  not  giren  them  becanse  tfaey  live  on  the  baok* 
•f  the  Kara  Meorau,  or  Whangbo  or  the  Bkck  riTer,  and  the  Ynngtae 
Koeang  or  Yellow  riw,  aa  Malle  Bran  emmeonaty  aays,  nor  from  tbair 
camplexion,  wbich  in  both  tribes  ia  iwarthy,  but  from  the  colour  of  thei> 
lente.  In  this  instance,  Make  Bnm  baa  commitlMl  two  mistakes,  in  call- 
ing the  Yangtae  Keean^,  the  Yellow  river,  whereas  it  signifies  die  ri*erf 
Smi  of  the  Sea,  and  which  appelUtion  is  only  given  to  (he  Keeang  in  the 
lower  pan  of  its  conrae,  whereas  ila  tme  name  is  the  Keeang-Koo,  or  Blue 
river ;  and  secondly,  in  saying  that  the  Yellow  Seefonns  dwell  on  the 
Yangtee  Keeang,  he  confounds  it  with  the  Min  Keeang,  a  mere  tributary  of 
the  Gfnt  Keeang,  and  wbich  originates  in  this  region  under  Ae  name  of  the 
Hesbwee  Ho.  The  Black  Seefanne,  besides  tents,  have  also  houses,  and  are 
governed  by  two  chiefs,  who  depend  on  a  third,  but  are  very  uncivilized. 
Thoae  seen  by  Father  Regis,  were  dressed  like  the  inhabitants  of  Hamee, 
or  Khamil,  in  the  eaatMti  eitremity  of  Chinese  Tooridstaun.  The  women 
w«ar  their  hair  parted  into  tresses,  hanging  down  their  shoalders,  and  fail  of 
little  g^aM  mirrors.  The  Yellow  Seefiinn  are  snbject  to  certain  bmilies, 
whereof  the  eldest  is  made  a  lama,  and  wears  a  yellow  habit.  These 
lamas  are  all  of  the  same  fomily,  and  govern  in  tbeir  respective  districts. 
Tbey  have  the  power  of  deciding  canses  and  punishing  criminals.  They 
inhabit  die  same  canton,  bnt  in  separate  bodies,  withont  forming  large  fa- 
milies of  the  aame  kindred,  which  seem  like  so  many  camps.  The  greater 
pttTt  of  them  dwell  in  tents,  bnt  some  have  thnr  houses  built  of  earth,  and 
a  few  with  bricks.  They  want  none  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  have 
nnmoous  flocks  of  sheep.  Their  horses  though  small,  are  welt  shaped, 
strong,  and  full  of  fire.  The  lamas  who  govern  these  people,  do  not  vei 
w  c^>press  them,  provided  they  render  them  dne  honoucs,  and  punctually 
pay  tlie  duties  of  Fo,  (Boodha)  wbich  are  very  trifling.  These  seem  to 
b«  a  sort  of  tithes  exacted  on  a  religions  acconnt.  Boodhlam  has  ever 
been  the  religion  of  the  Seefaun,  who  always  chose'  tbeir  lunas  to  be  their 
ministers  of  state,  and  eomelimee  to  command  their  armies.  The  black 
and  yellow  Seebnn  are  said  to  speak  different  dialects  of  one  language, 
bat  they  undetstand  each  other  well  enough  for  the  purpose  oS  mutual 
commerce.  The  books  and  characters  used  by  the  lamas  and  chiefs  are 
those  of  Tibet.  Though  bordering  on  the  Chmese,  tbeir  mannera  and 
customs  are  very  difl^nt.  In  some  customa  they  resemble  the  Kalkhas,  and 
the  Elntbs  of  Kokonor.  Both  the  black  and  yellow  See&un  are  nearly  inde- 
pendent of  the  neighbonring  mandarins,  who  dare  not  treat  them  with  rig- 
otir  or  force  obedience  ;  their  frightful  mountains  which  diey  inhabit,  and 
whose  summits  are  covered  with  snow  even  in  the  month  of  July,  secure  them 
against  all  pursuit.  They  have  abundance  of  gold  which  their  rivers  bring 
down  from  the  monntains,  which  they  well  know  how  to  collect  and  work, 
for  of  it  diey  make  vessels  and  small  siatnea  of  Boodha.  The  use  of  this 
metal  is  very  ancient  amongst  them,  as  we  are  told  chat  a  certain  emperor 
of  the  Han  dynasty,  having  sent  a  deputation  to  oertun  See&un  chiefs 
who  bad  made  a  fomy  into  the  Chineee  borders,  tbese  chiefs  endeavoured 
Id  pacify  him  by  a  present  of  gold  plate.  Bnt  the  officer  who  headed 
tlie  deputation  refused  it,  telling  them  that  rice  in  dishes  of  gold  did  not 
leliah  with  bin.     It  is  impossibU  to  determine  from  Da  Hakle  wbetbar 
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llw  SMhnn  belong  to  the  Mongolian  or  Tibetian  nee ;  and  hU  ai 
the  geoentpbical  eiM  of  the  Seehnn  is  confosed  and  iocoonatent,  fw 
wfailet  the  fint  afaeet  of  the  mnp  of  Tibet  exhibits  the  country  of  the 
Seefaua  very  distinctly,  yet  his  account  weniH  to  place  them  to  the  N.  of 
W.  and  M.  of  the  Whang-Ho,  and  according  to  him  the  borough  of  Tapa, 
4  leagnea  N.W.  of  Sining,  in  Sbeneee,  ia  the  property  of,  and  subjoct  to,  a 
lama  of  the  yellvir  Seetano.  We  much  doabi  that  the  indefinite  ^pella- 
^on  iSs^un,  '  people  of  the  weat,'  has  led  to  some  confnsion  on  thia  head, 
and  that  a  number  of  different  nomadic  tribes  who  roam  on  the  W.N.W. 
and  S.W.  of  China  hare  been  confounded  with  each  other,  by  ineaoa  of 
this  Chinese  appellation.     The  subject  is  obecnre  and  likely  to  remain  ao. 

It.  TKB  ELUTMS  OP  KOKONOOR. 

Tmesi  are  the  Koicioth,  or  Koaholte  Elatha,  a  branch  of  the  gnat  Kal* 
mack  stem,  consisting  of  the  four  tribes  of  the  TorgooU,  the  SamtgarM, 
Um  Drrb«U,  and  the  Kotltotet.  These  last  are  sud  to  amonnt  to  50,000 
families,  and  roam  in  the  riclnity  of  the  Kokonoor,  or  '  bine  lake.'  The 
country  in  which  they  roim  lioa  to  the  N.  of  the  Seebnn  country  deKribed 
before,  M  the  W.  of  Sheniee,  to  the  N.E.  of  Tibet ;  and  on  the  other  aidea 
is  boDDded  by  the  Kobi,  or  '  Great  Sandy  deserL'  We  hare  a  moat  con- 
fitsetl  and  inaccurate  ai.<caD0t  of  this  region  in  Da  Halde ;  for,  after  having 
deecribed  the  country  of  tbe  Seeban,  he  next  describes  that  of  the  Tartar* 
of  Kokonoor,  which  is  made  to  coataiu,  in  one  place,  all  the  CMintry  W. 
of  China,  exteniUng  from  tbe  Kobi  to  the  fatatien  of  Yunnan  and  Arm 
■^-thtts  inrlndinv,  not  only  tbe  Se^on  before  described,  bat  also  the 
mm  watered  by  the  Yaloag,  Kinsha,  Laniaug,  tmd  Noo-Keeug  li- 
Ten,  down  to  ^'  &^  N.  tal-  aud  in  auother  place  it  is  Bade  to  extoid 
7  dnrneo  of  U.U.  namely,  twm  tbe  abova  saatben  kt.  to  $3^  NV  which 
UMallv  exchMlea  the  dMaury  of  KokoMor  wkkk  bes  S.  of  that  lat,  and 
)»ch»de«  Ae  Seeban  be  had  abeady  dexribed.  Ia  thb  yaader  be  is  M- 
lewvd  by  dM  kar«ed  aatban  of  tbe  Madera  Cainesal  Hstacy,  altfaoagfa 
Aai  tbncriptiga  be  qaite  iatwwwwt  witb  ibasr  grngTuihital  accoont  of 
lb*  fW&aa,  >a  tbe  TA  ralBMeal'ibsa  leaned  awl  labanavwariL  Wen 
it  NM  for  tbe  JesMis'  m^h  atit—faiTia^  IH  UaUa's  |iiihiMiii  we 
wmM  ba  leal  ia  a  «mb  a(  tmfmmm.  m  dssMt^Mt  ate  bis  ■ainiili ; 
a»d  eriM  m  lb*  larj*  wmf  of  Secbwm.  tbe  cmMit  wikb.  ia  ife  first 
«be*«  af  TibM.  ts  pn^wrir  caUnI  tba  vaaatrr  at  tbe  .-Hwm.  h  tbtR  calU 
«4  K*««Mar.  .MaiM  Bn«.  wW  Ui  a  rwr  knack  *f  antkb^  ftafical- 
tM.  ar  iiinfjfriiij!  biasirtf  e^  Tcrr  cwwawaiiiy  ia  tbe  risak  ef  gram 
tWM^  Wtts  w  tkal  Ibf  Cbsasn  om  tb*  kiibiwn  Eiaiba.  -SsehMi.  It 
«M  be  ■•>:r  M  b«<««w  d»y  be  W.  at  Ca^n:  wai  igmtm  tb*  toa  is 
abi^ilbac  ntanva.  it  wwaM  W  btoit,  ■*  aaw^  msi^niB.  ta  AriAe  ilw 
mie  M  Ibe  W.  of  i.lyaM  i 


«f  tliMirti 


a  C*ia«.     la  (has  w«tr.  Ae  Sattaa  «•  ttr  &  at  ^  N«al 
'  *  SeaAfCia  giil'—  W.  al  Secbawk  iKt  a»  li 


ta  Ibe  X.  af  Ae  mm*  <A:««*^  m^a.  ibe  S«nk<n  SMbM  «•  lU  W.  of 


b  abnt  al  4h  wf  «t   ;%(L     lbs  Mpa>  is  very- 
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monn^nmiB  throngbont,  and  towwds  the  Hmrca  of  ifaa  Whirogba,  and 
mlongM  in  tipper  conrae,  ia  called  Moma  and  Thokan.  On  die  E.  it  t« 
pwied  from  Sheniee  by  lofty  monntaiiu,  particularly  those  called  Swee- 
Sban,  or  '  the  BOowy  luonntains,'  extending  N.E.  of  Sining,  to  Lyang-cheir, 
and  N.W.  from  it  to  Hya-yn-ijuan.  It  aboundi  with  nrera  and  lakes,  all 
the  fbrmer,  with  a  few  exceptions,  tailing  into  the  Whangho.  The  latter 
are  Tory  numerotis,  moit  of  them  having  no  outlets.  Of  these,  that  called 
Kokonoor,  or  '  the  Bins  Lake,'  in  Mongolian,  and  Zin-chay  and  See-hay, 
or  '  tlie  weatem  sea,'  in  Chinese.  It  is  more  than  70  British  miles  long 
by  faalf  that  in  breaddi,  in  a  very  elevated  ute,  surroanded  by  moontains, 
atMi  coBtaining  an  area  of  1,840  geographical  eqnare  miles.  It  lies  imme- 
diately to  the  W.  of  Sining-chew,  in  Sbensee,  between  36°  and  37*  N.  lat. 
and  its  western  extremity  is  17'  W.  of  Pekin.  We  have  no  particular 
account  of  its  productions,  whether  animal,  mineral,  or  vegetative,  but,  to 
judge  from  analogy,  they  must  be  much  the  same  as  those  of  Tibet.  We 
know  that  the  musk-deer  and  the  yak  abound  in  this  region — animals 
which  cannot  exist  bat  in  cold  monntainons  regions.  As  the  sources  of 
tile  Whangfao  lie  on  the  very  frontier  of  this  region,  we  are  certain  that 
gold  is  a  native  prodnction  of  the  mountains  whence  they  flow.  But  it  is 
inoet  AKned  for  its  rhubarb,  the  best  in  the  world,  which  is  produced  in  the 
Swe-shan,  or  'snowy  mountains,'  in  the  vicinity  of  Sining,  and  Soo-.cheiv, 
the  Snccur  of  Marco  Polo.  It  grows  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  in  dry  and 
arid  sitnationa ;  the  roots  are  pulled  np  in  April  and  May,  and  then  hung 
on  the  trees  to  dry.  There  are  no  towns  in  this  region,  as  it  is  merely  a 
pastoral  region  for  wandering  Tartars,  who  dwell  in  tents,  but  never 
baitd  cities.  The  Koshotee  Kalmucks  are  divided  into  eight  tribes, 
under  as  many  taidshaa  or  chiefs,  all  of  whom  submitted  to  China  after 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Kaldan  Pojnkhtee,  Khan  Taidsba,  or  supreme 
prince  of  the  Soongaree  Elutba.  The  chief  taidsba  received  the  title  of 
Wang,  or  '  Head  Regulo '  of  all  the  Koshotee,  wliilst  tbe  others  received 
anbordinMe  honours  from  the  court  of  Pekin.  They  are  all  staunch 
Boodhists,  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  Tibetian  Lama,  whose  protectors 
they  were,  till  deprived  of  that  honour  by  the  celebrated  Kaldaiu  In 
every  point  of  religion,  mode  of  life,  mannera  and  customs,  they  so  much 
resemble  tbeir  pastoral  brethren  of  the  Mongolian,  that  there  Is  no  necessity 
of  retaitbg  what  has  been  sud  on  that  bead  before,  and  tre  shall  therefore 
conclude  with  a  very  short  view  of  the  political  history  of  this  region.  It 
WM  not  till  some  time  after  the  extinction  of  the  Seefaun  monarchy  that 
this  country  made  any  political  figure.  By  the  assisunce  of  several  petty 
Seebun  tribes,  Likitsyin,  a  native  of  Topa,  a  considerable  city  W.  of  Sining, 
was  enabled  to  found  a  new  dominion  near  the  Whang-Ho  in  951,  tbe 
capital  of  which  was  King-Heea,  whence  the  kingdom  took  its  name  oiHtta, 
and  Sea-Hem,  or  tbe  '  Western  guards,'  and  which  was  denominated  Tan- 
goot,  or  the  '  Western  kingdom,'  by  the  Mongols,  because  it  lay  to  the  W. ; 
and  hence  ihe  name  Tangoot  passed  to  the  Mussntman  historians  of  the  W. 
Its  capital  Ning-Heta  is  the  Campion  or  Campetion  of  Marco  Polo.  This 
dynasty  gradually  eulai^d  its  dominions  at  tbe  expense  of  tbe  Kin  em- 
perora  of  Northern  China,  till  it  rose  to  be  a  powerful  and  respectable 
monarchy;  and  a  prince  of  this  dynasty.  Yuan  Chao,  received  the  tiUe  of 
emperor  fhnn  tbe  Kin  sovereign.  This  same  prince  introduced  the  Indian 
writing  (the  letters  and  language  of  Tibet,  oi^inally  from  India,  as  before 
stated)  amongst  his  subjects,  after  making  some  alterations  in  the  mode  uf 
writing  tlie  cltaracters.     The  time  wlien  this  prince  reigned  is  not  told  \»  , 
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by  ibe  Chionee ;  Mil  ahbovgii  t&is  djnwatf  htMed  876  ytm,  Aom  9&1  m 
12S7,  and  mnat  haro  contaraed  12  racoeMive  MrareigBa  M  least,  aufftm- 
ing  tb«r  average  reigtu  to  bare  been  83  yean,  which  ia  even  too  much,  ytt 
the  ChineM  aiuialB  mention  only  four  prince*,  the  fint,  Likitayen,  and  tb« 
three  last,  who  reigned  from  1205  to  13S7,  and  who  are  merely  mentioDed 
became  they  wen  contemperaneoBS  with  Jengfais  Khao ;  and  Ijte,  Ao  laat 
of  these  three,  waa  pnt  to  daalb  by  that  oonqoeror,  tad  both  kfa^dom  aod 
dynasty  for  ever  exnngtrithed,  aitd  the  very  name  of  Tangoot  Matted  froai 
the  political  map.  The  western  hialnriana  nerer  heard  of  tUa  IringdoBi 
till  it  was  orertamed,  and  its  last  sorerngn  ia  the  only  one  mendoned  by 
them,  nniler  the  name  of  Sfaidaalura.  Tim  ia  all  wa  learn  of  the  powoM 
empin  of  Tai^oot,  BO  anicb  sp«rf[en  of  by  the  writers  of  the  13th  century, 
from  the  meagre,  dry,  and  brief  annals  of  the  Chinese. 

III.  DISTRICT  OF  SHACHEW. 

To  the  W.N.W.  of  Hyn-yn-^inan,  tbe  most  N.W.  gate  of  the  great  wall, 
ties  the  district  of  Sbadiew,  projectiiig  W.  into  the  Kobi,  or  Great 
Sandy  Desert,  and  smronnded  by  it  on  all  ndes,  bat  wh^re  it  ia  omaee^- 
ad  with  Kansoo,  or  the  N.W.  of  Sbensee,  by  passes  accrosa  the  moan- 
tains,  and  by  a  chain  of  small  forta.  Tbe  district  itself  ia  a  long  narrow 
T«ll^,  eitending  for  abont  200  miles  W.N.W.  of  Hy-yu-<|iUH),  datAy 
watered  by  tbe  small  stream  of  the  Polonldr  Pira,  which  Mis  into  the 
Han  Noor  or  '  black  lake  ;'  long.  23°  W.  of  Peking.  This  district  con- 
tains the  fortified  dties  of  Shscbew,  Qnachew,  Gansechew,  Chonhwi,  and 
eibeta,  and  was  merely  reeerred  as  an  advanced  line  of  military  stations 
towards  the  Kobi  and  province  of  Hami,  to  aecnie  the  empire  against 
tbe  H]rong4oo,  and  thor  ancceasora,  the  western  Tartara.  This  district 
was  &Ht  nailed  to  the  Chinese  frontieoa  by  tbe  emperor  Vootee,  aboat  a 
eentory  before  the  Christian  era.  It  was  after  die  expedition  of  H»4hia- 
ping,  in  the  reign  of  that  enqienw,  that  tlte  Chineae  bimUers  were,  for  tbe 
Inst  thne,  earned  so  far  weat  as  the  district  of  Soncbew,  which,  in  tha 
andent  Chineae  books  was  known  by  tbe  t^pellation  of  Tooon-TsioBaD,  or 
'  the  fountain  of  wine.'  Tbe  connby  so  conqnered  was  peopled  speedily 
by  Chinese  colonists,  and  divided  into  4  tarn  or  territories,  Wow-woi* 
Tchang-ye,  Thimhoang  or  Shachew,  and  Son^chew.  These  establisfa- 
menta  ware  destined  to  protect  the  posses  of  Yangkooan  and  Imnwi  to  tbe 
E.  of  Shachew,  and  ndiich  lead  over  the  Swee-Shan,  er  '  anowy  monn- 
Hons '  into  ^tensee.  Ever  mnce  that  period,  the  district  of  Shadiew,  the 
most  advanced  of  tbe  tiiree,  which  are  on  the  line  of  tbe  Great  wall,  haa 
always  been  retained  as  an  advanced  post  by  the  Chinese  coart,  except 
when,  throogh  the  imbecility  of  tbe  government,  it  was  unable  to  retain  ib 
It  waa  aometimee  even  proposed,  in  the  Chinese  cabinet,  to  abandon 
this  district,  as  diffiodt  to  mwmain  from  its  great  distance,  and  its  being 
always  exposed  to  tbe  attacks  of  tiie  Tartars.  Bat  it  waa  always  om- 
raled  in  tiie  cooncil,  as  being  considered  not  only  a  protection  to  the  two 
peases  above  mentioned,  but  also  as  it  prevented,  by  its  sitnation,  tbe 
uDion  of  the  Tartars  with  tlie  Kiang  ch*  Tibetians  to  the  S.,  which  m^t 
prove  fstnl  to  the  empire.  It  wis  tbwafore  relwned  as  a  strong  garrison, 
and  the  idea  of  ^laadoning  it,  and  withdnwing  tiia  garrison  to  Lyanchew, 
was  given  op.  Whan  tbe  kingdom  of  Tangoot  roee  in  the  lOth  contwy, 
this  district,  and  all  weatem  Sbensee,  fell  under  ib  power.  It  thiui  passed 
under  the  Mongolian  dominion  widi  the  other  provinces  of  Tangoot,  and 
remained  su,  till  it  was  retaken  by  Hong-voo  in  1370,  and  refortificd  by 
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Yonploo,  hia  sod.  The  city  of  Shachew  lies  in  20°  40'  W.  of  P^in, 
aiH)  40°  20'  N.  let.,  180  British  miles  direct  distauce  from  the  N.W.  ee- 
trance  of  the  Great  Wall  at  Hy-yn-qnon.  We  have  no  description  of  it 
bnt  what  has  been  )^rea  by  the  ambawadora  of  Sharok  Meerza  in  1420. 
When  that  vigoroos  emperor,  Yongloo,  filled  the  throne,  Shachenr,  accord- 
ing to  this  ftcconnt,  was  25  days'  journey  from  Hami,  end  for  the  last  ID 
days'  jonrney,  it  was  a  perfect  desert  to  Shachew,  without  wood  or  water. 
Sbachaw,  says  the  writer  of  the  account,  is  a  rery  estensiTe  city,  built 
in  a  sqoara  form,  and  garromided  by  a  rery  lofty  walL  The  streets  of  the 
bazaars  are  50  gaz  (100  feet)  wide,  full  of  ingenious  artizans,  and  regn- 
tariy  swept  and  W8t««d.  The  streets  are  all  drawn  in  a  sttaight  line,  and 
iaieraecled  at  right  angles  by  others.  Each  street  is  terminated  at  both  ex' 
tremines  by  wooden  cupolas  of  singntar  elegance,  having  projecting  beams 
richly  ornamented.  At  equidistances  on  the  wall  are  placed  covered  bastions ; 
the  four  city  gates  front  each  other,  and  altfaongh  the  interrening  distance  be 
iBinwnse,  yet,  &om  the  straightnasa  of  the  streets,  and  the  multitude  of  pas. 
sengerSjit  appears  inconsiderable  ;  a  tower  of  two  shHies  annnonnts  each 
gateway.  The  number  of  temples  (of  Boodha)  b  prodigious,  with  spacious 
eeorts,  pared  with  brick,  and  covered  with  carpets ;  young  men  are  placed  at 
the  door,  who  give  admittance  with  acdammations  of  joy.  From  Shacbew 
to  Khanbalic  (Peking),  the  residence  of  the  emperor,  are  99  yam  or  towers, 
adjacent  to  so  many  towns,  and  between  each  of  these  ore  so  many  sur- 
ghn,  which  are  towers  60  gnz  (120  feet)  in  hei^t,  where  ten  sentinels 
coDBtantly  watch.  Each  soighn  is  situated  so  as  to  be  in  sigbt  of  sn- 
other ;  and  if  any  accident  occur,  such  as  the  inrasion  of  an  enemy,  the 
sentiBels  kindle  a  gi«at  fire ;  the  same  is  done  instancy  by  the  next,  aatil 
the  news  be  carried  to  court.  Intelligence  may  thus  be  conveyed  in  24 
houra  from  a  place  three  months'  journey  distant  from  the  capital.  Snch 
is  the  account  of  Shachew,  and  it  is  valaable  when  we  bare  no  other.  It 
i*  stated  to  be  nine  yam  or  stations  distant  from  Cam-chefn,  a  still  larger 
dty  dian  it ;  the  some  with  the  modem  Kan-ckeu>,  capital  of  Kansoo,  or 
Western  Shensee.  Qua-chew,  another  place  of  importance,  lies  in  4>0^ 
Sy  N.  and  20°  6*  W.  of  Pekin,  and  is  stnragly  fortified.  Of  the  other 
places  in  this  district  we  have  merely  the  names,  and  can  say  nothing  about 

Thus  we  have  finished  our  account  of  Central  Asia.  It  is  rery  imp^fect^ 
indeed,  from  the  want  of  materials,  and  there  is  little  appearance  that  unr 
knowledge  of  it  will  be  increased  for  a  long  time  to  come ;  and  the  carious 
public  must  just  rest  satisfied  with  what  meagre  accounts  they  possess,  tilt 
some  revolution,  political  or  moral,  open  up  the  way  for  the  future  inres. 
tigadon  of  this  extensive  and  almost  unknown  rt^gion. 
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CHAP.  l.-THE  JAPANESE  ISLANDS. 

Thk  empire  of  Jftpao,  called  b^  the  natiTes  Hifbn,  or  A>/tm.  ud  by  tbe 
ChiiMM  Yang'hoo,  conuata  of  a  great  number  of  iHlands  united  nDiler  one 
goTOrament.  It  is  comprehended  beCweea  26°  35'  Bud  49°  N.  lat.,  that  is, 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  tbe  arcbipelago  of  Moniniima  to  tbe  middle 
of  the  ialand  of  Sagbalian ;  and  from  tbe  Gotto  iskiide,  to  tbe  N.E.  point 
of  the  isle  of  Itonronp.  Within  these  limits  we  find  the  followmg  large 
and  small  blinds  :  viz. 

Itt,  Tbe  island  of  Hifon,  or  Nifon,  with  tbe  dependent  i^ids  of  SaJo, 
Oki,  Atmui,  snd  Fatntio,  presenting  a  total  snpe^cies,  according  to  Has* 
■el,  of  110,768  square  miles. 

2d.  Tbe  island  of  Kituiu,  or  Ximo,  with  its  dependencies  of  Firatuto, 
Tiootima,  and  other  islets,  the  total  superficies  of  which  is  estimated  at 
26,552  sqimre  miles. 

3d,  The  iiland  of  Sieoco,  or  Xicoco,  or  Sikokf,  with  a  superficies  of 
17,872  squRie  miles. 

ith,  Tbe  isUod  of  Jeuo,  with  Kaowuchir,  TtcAiftotan,  Uroup,  and 
Jlouroup,  or  the  JapaneMe  Kuriles,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  the  total 
superficial  area  of  which  is  63,446  square  miles. 

5lh,  The  island  of  Saghalian,  or  Karafia,  with  a  aaperficiea  of  48,246 
square  miles. 

Gth,  The  Bonin  group,  with  a  total  enperficies  of  1827  square  miles. 

Prom  ibe  above  admeasurements  of  Hassd,  it  would  appear  that  this  vast 
ioaular  empire  of  Eastern  Asia  possesses  a  soperficiee  of  270,211  sqnare 
miles.  Its  component  islaada  are  arranged  In  a  long-curved  chain,  running 
&om  S.W.  to  N.E.,  with  tbe  convexity  towards  tbe  S.E.  This  chain  is 
tenumated  on  one  hand  by  tbe  suuthem  point  of  Kiustn,  and  on  the  other 
by  tbe  island  of  Itouroup,  or  by  that  of  Sagbatisn.  The  sea  of  Japan 
washes  this  monarchy  ou  the  N.W. ;  the  strait  of  Corea  separates  it  Erom 
the  peninsula  of  that  name  on  the  S.W. ;  and  the  strait  of  Vries,  on  tbe 
N.E.,  divides  the  Japanese  and  Russian  Kuriles  from  each  other. 

Bistorical  Notice.^  The  existence  of  these  islands  was  first  announced 
to  Europeans  by  tbe  celebrated  Venetian  traveller,  Marco  Polo,  who  de- 
nominated them  die  country  of  Zipangri  or  Zipangu,  In  1542  or  1543, 
tbe  Portuguese  adventurer,  Fernando  Mendez  Pmto,  was  shipwrecked  upon 
this  coast ;  and  his  countrymen,  avuling  themselves  of  bis  intelligence,  sent  a 
commercial  expediuon  to  diera  riiurtly  afterwards.  The  expedition  esta- 
bli^ied  itself  at  Naaagaki,  and  for  severd  years  conducted  a  iwnaitlerable  trwle 
with  the  natives.  In  15B5,  a  missionary  deputation  was  sent  from  Rome  to 
this  coimtry,  and  to  its  membei-s  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  distinct  ac- 
conuta  of  Japan.  The  Dutch  succeeded  die  Portuguese  in  the  Japan  trade, 
end  are  now  the  only  European  nation  who  enjoy  this  privij^e.  The 
Knsnans  have  made  sevutal  attempts  to  share  it  with  them  ;  hut  have  hi- 
therto been  unsuccessful.     Although  it  is  expressly  forbidden  by  tbe  ex- 
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istiog  Uws  to  record  the  kniula  of  the  dominant  line  of  moDBrcby  in  thia 
conntry,  yet  the  JapaneM  are  aaid  to  poMeaa  hiitorical  docameota  of  oo' 
qnestioDoble  antbenticity,  extending  o*er  a  period  which  commencei  tere- 
ral  centuries  antecedent  to  the  Chriattan  era.  Thia  hiitory,  howerer,  ia  to 
na  unknown.  It  is  aaid  that  the  indigenooa  Japaneae  were  early  anbjngsted 
by  a  tribe  of  Mongols  or  Mautchooa,  who  adopted  the  langnage  of  the 
coDqnered.  The  aacred  era  of  the  Japanese  goes  back  to  t^e  eatabliah- 
■nent  of  the  hereditary  succeaaion  of  the  dairit  or  eccleeiastical  emperoTa, 
which  was  660  years  before  the  Chriatiaii  era.  This  dynasty  retained  iti 
power  till  die  year  1585  of  oar  vulgar  era.  In  this  interral  two  inTasions 
bad  been  repelled :  that  of  the  Mantchooe  in  799,  the  accounts  of  which 
are  accompanied  with  many  &blea.  In  1281,  the  Mongols,  under  Koobly 
Khan,  baring  conquered  China  two  years  before,  attempted  to  take  poases- 
sion  of  Japan.  The  learned  Amiot  has  given  us,  in  a  work  translated  from 
the  Chinese,  the  history  of  that  expedition  according  to  the  Chinese  anthora. 
In  thia  history  the  Chinese  army,  joined  to  that  of  the  Coreana,  amounted 
to  100,000.  llie  Coreana  fnrnished  900  ships  of  war:  but  this  great 
armada  waa  dispersed  in  a  dreadful  storm,  an  event  which  the  Japanese 
attributed  to  the  protecting  care  of  their  gods.  All  the  acqniaitiona  which 
the  population  of  Japan  ia  known  to  have  received  from  the  continent  of 
Asia  are  confined  to  some  colonies  of  Chinese  and  Corean  emigiauta. 

Phytical  features.']  The  general  aapect  of  these  ialanda  is  rugged  and 
irregnlar,  bristled  with  rocks,  hills,  and  lofty  mountuns.  Here  and  there 
narrow  valleys  of  great  fertility  present  theraeelvea;  but  there  are  many 
extensive  tracts  oatDrally  barren,  and  which  are  only  compelled  to  yield 
the  means  of  subsistence  by  the  most  unremitting  industry.  No  precise 
estimate  seems  to  have  been  formed  of  any  of  the  mountmn-peaks,  except 
what  may  be  inferred  (rom  fuii,  or  Fvsitfama,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Nifon,  the  most  lofty  of  these  peaks  being  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  -. 
Several  of  them  are  volcanic,  and  they  almost  every  where  abonnd  inth 
mineral  springs.  Earthquakes  have  very  ^qneiitly  been  felt  in  these 
islands.  In  1703,  the  greater  part  of  the  city  of  Jcdo,  with  a  vast  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants,  were  swallowed  up  by  one  of  them.  The  rivera  are 
numeroua,  but  do  not  seem  to  be  of  great  magnitude,  considering  the  ex- 
tent of  the  land.  They  generally  rise  in  the  monniuna  which  occupy  the 
interior.  The  couraea  of  only  a  few  of  them  are  known  to  Europeana. 
The  names  of  the  principal  rivera  are  the  Jedagatna^  Ojingatna,  and  Futi- 
ga»a,  all  altuated  in  the  eoutliern  part  of  Nifon,  the  Tenrin,  which  falls 
into  the  twy  of  Owari,  the  Banninjava,  falling  into  the  bay  of  Jeddo,  the 
Sakgawa,  Jodo,  Ojin,  Oomi,  and  A»ka.  The  principal  lake  in  the  Ja- 
panese islands,  and  the  only  large  one  known  to  Europeans  le  the  lake  of 
Ovi,  between  Osaka  and  Meaco,  which  is  sud  to  be  50  Japaneee  leagues 
in  length,  each  league  being  as  much  as  a  horse  goes  in  an  hour  at  an  or- 
dinary pace.  The  delightful  plain  which  surrounds  it  is  rendered  sacred 
by  containing  3000  pagodas. 

Climate.'}  Japan  is  expoeed  to  the  extremes  of  heat  in  summer,  and 
lA  cold  in  winter.  The  weather  is  at  all  times  changeable;  and,  ahont 
midsummer,  they  have  periodical  rains.  Thunder  is  frequent,  with  tem- 
pests and  hurricanes.  Thunberg  found  the  greateiit  degree  of  heat  at  Na- 
gasaki to  amount  to  29°^,  and  the  greatest  cold  to  10°  of  Reaumur.  The 
climate  is  most  severe  in  tbe  islands  of  Yesso,  Saghalian,  and  the  Knriles. 
U  dpilfy  ■  rlTcr'  in  tlM  Japan***  Uogoagt^  ■*  It 
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Soil  and  CultivatioH.^  The  soil  of  Japan  is  nbt  naturally  fertile,  bnt 
has  been  reiidered  very  productiTe  by  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
J^anew  equal  the  Chinese  in  the  labonn  of  cnltiration ;  and  the  mode* 
adopted  are  generally  sbnilar  in  both  countries.  As  in  China,  little  gronnd 
is  appropriated  to  the  rearing  of  cattle ;  the  sane  scarcity  of  manure  exists ; 
the  same  solidtade  is  exhibited  to  procure  it,  and  it  ia  applied  in  a  similar 
manner.  Every  spot  of  ground  is  made  prodDcdre ;  and  the  terraced 
mountuns  exhibit  an  astonishing  proof  of  what  can  be  effected  by  hnman 
ingenuity  and  perseverance  when  prompted  by  necessity.  The  general 
crop  is  rice.  Wheat  is  little  used ;  bnt  bnck-wheat,  rye,  sesame,  and 
barley,  are  treqnently  reared.  Beans,  pease,  cabbages,  turnips,  and  a 
species  of  potatoes,  are  plentiful.  Among  the  produce  of  Japan  may  be 
mentioned  the  cotton-shmb,  and  the  mnlberry-tree,  camphor-laorel,  and  the 
Tsmisb-tTee.  Wheat  and  barley  are  sown  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and 
are  reaped  in  June ;  rice  is  sown  in  April,  and  is  ripe  in  Norember.  The 
progress  of  cultiration  has  left  few  forests,  except  upon  the  monntwna. 
The  larger  trees  consist  of  pines,  willows,  lanrals,  p^ms,  cocoas,  cycas, 
mimosas,  cypresses,  and  bamboos.  The  plants  of  Japan  very  much  re- 
semble those  of  China.  The  tea-shrub  grows  withont  culture  in  the 
hedges ;  and  ginger,  black  pepper,  sugar,  and  indigo,  are  cnhiTai«d  with 
great  snccesa.  Besides  the  sweet  China  orange,  there  is  a  wild  species 
pecnliar  to  Japan,  the  CUrut  Japoaica. 

AaimaU.J  The  cattle  in  J^an  are  atill  fewer  in  number  than  those  im 
China.  Of  sheep  and  goata  there  are  none  except  at  Nagasaki :  the  fleeces 
of  the  former  being  superseded  by  the  abnndsnce  of  cotton,  and  tbe  latter 
being  esteemed  enemies  of  cnltivation.  For  the  same  reason  there  at« 
only  a  few  swine,  and  these  are  almost  confined  to  the  island  of  Kiosio. 
The  horses  are  a  small  but  agile  breed.  Thnnbet^  compares  the  number 
'  of  faorsea  in  the  whole  empire  to  those  of  a  single  Swedish  province.  Cattle 
are  reared  solely  for  tbe  pnrposea  uf  ploughing  and  drawing  carts :  dia 
Japanese  never  use  either  their  flesh  or  their  milk.  The  animal  food  made 
use  of  consists  of  fish  and  fowl,  but  vegetables  are  more  generally  eaten. 
Dogs,  though  not  necessary  for  the  guarding  of  cattle,  are  kept  through 
pecnliar  notions  of  saperstiuon.  The  wolf  and  the  fox  are  found  chiefly 
in  the  northern  provinces ;  the  latter  is  much  dreaded,  being,  by  the  com- 
mon people,  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit.  Game  is  not  plen- 
tiful :  there  are  wild  geese,  pheasants,  and  partridges,  but  very  few  wild 
quadrupeds. 

Mineral*.']  Japan  abonnds  in  gold  and  silver,  parricularly  in  the  for- 
mer, which  is  fonnd  in  many  places.  Bnt  every  mine  is  under  royal  in- 
spection ;  and  only  a  certain  quantity  ia  allowed  to  be  dug,  diat  die  metal 
may  not  be  too  much  diminiahed  in  value.  Gold  is  not  exported ;  it  is 
used  in  gilding,  in  embroidering,  and  for  coining.  Tbe  purest  and  the 
richest  mines  aru  in  Aado,  the  largest  of  the  small  islands  adjoining  Nifon. 
Silver,  though  not  scarce,  is  not  so  plentiful  as  formerly,  as  iastead  of  ex- 
porting it,  the  Japanese  gladly  receive  it  from  foreigners  in  exchange  for 
other  commodities.  It  b  chiefly  found  in  the  province  of  Bingo,  in  tbe 
S.W,  quarter  of  Nifon.  The  copper  of  Japan  is  unequalled  by  that  of  any 
other  country,  and  contains  a  large  portion  of  gold.  It  ia  exported  in  large 
quantities  by  the  Dutch  and  Chinese  merchants  ;  and,  besides  being  applied 
to  many  domestic  purposes,  it  ia  coined  into  money  of  tow  value.  Iron  is 
scarcer  than  any  other  metal ;  bnt  is  fnmixbed  by  some  of  the  provinces, 
and  seems  lo  be  in  suHicieni  quantity  for  the  use  uf  the  inhabiianis,  unce 
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thejr  neitber  export  nor  import  it.  The  JapancM  form  it  into  various 
kinds  of  tools,  and  Hword-blades  of  exqniaite  temper.  Amber  is  sanietinie* 
fband.  Brimatone  is  plentifnl,  espeuklly  in  the  western  part  of  Kimin  ; 
coal  is  tikewiso  abundant.  A^te,  asbtntos,  steatites,  pamice,  and  white 
marble,  are  mentioned  among  the  produce  of  these  islands.  Thnnbei^ 
mentiaai  two  kinds  of  £ne  porcelaiu'clay  wrought  in  Jsfian,  namely,  fiao- 
Un,  and  pelunue.  Tm,  or  white  copper,  is  foand  in  some  of  the  provinces  ; 
with  a  Idnd  of  naphtha,  which  is  used  in  lamps. 

Population,'^  Of  tbe  number  of  inhabitants  in  Japan,  Europeans  are 
necessarily  ignorant,  since  tbe  jealousy  of  the  government  effectually  pre- 
vents any  inquiries  being  made.  Every  traveller  who  has  visited  this 
country  describes  it  as  exceedingly  populous.  Kaimpfer  assures  us  that  tbe 
number  of  people  one  encounters  on  the  roads  and  highways  is  incredible. 
Some  hare  estimated  the  population  of  Japan  at  30,000,000 ;  others  at 
50,000,000  ;  and  others,  amongst  whom  are  Bmn  and  Fabri,  at  only 
10,000,000  of  souls.  We  are  utterly  unable  to  decide  the  point,  but 
^ould  incline  to  estimate  the  population  of  the  Japanese  at  double  the  latter 
number.  The  Japanese  are,  by  Thnnberg,  described  as  being  well-made, 
and  poBseesing  great  freedom  and  vigour  in  the  use  of  their  lirabs,  thongh, 
in  bodily  strength,  he  supposed  them  to  be  much  inferior  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  north  of  Europe.  In  external  appearance,  they  considerably 
resemble  the  Chinese,  from  whom  they  are  probably  descended.  They 
are  middle-sizeit,  seldom  corpnlent,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour,  in  some 
more  while,  in  others  approaching  to  brown.  Their  eyes  have  a  close  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  Chinese.  "  These  organs,"  says  Thunberg, 
"  have  not  that  rotundity  which  those  of  other  nations  exhibit,  but  are 
oblong,  small,  and  sunk  deeper  in  the  bead  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
these  people  have  almost  the  appearance  of  being  pink-eyed.  In  other 
rrtspects  tLeir  eyes  are  dark  brown,  or  rather  black,  and  the  eve-lids  ftH^n 
in  the  great  angle  of  the  eye  a  deep  furrow,  which  makes  Uie  Japanese 
look  as  if  they  were  sharpsighted,  and  discriminates  them  from  other 
nations.  The  eyebrows  are  also  placed  somewhat  higher."  They  have, 
for  the  most  part,  large  heads,  short  necks,  and  black  hair.  The  nose  is 
abort  and  thick,  thongh  without  any  appearance  of  flatness. 

JUanitert  and  Cutloau.'J  The  Japanese  dress,  though  in  some  respects 
m  little  different  from  that  of  the  Chinese,  appears  in  general  to  have  a 
strong  resemblance  to  it.  The  chief  part  of  it  consists  of  several  long 
loose  robes,  worn  one  over  another,  and  fastened  round  the  waist  with  a 
prdle.  The  form  of  these  cloaks  is  in  all  ranks  the  same  ;  the  only  dif- 
ference being  in  the  material, — tbe  rich  wearing  them  of  silk,  the  poor  of 
cotton.  The  robes  of  the  women  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  men, 
only  by  being  a  little  longer.  Tbe  robes  of  a  man  geneially  reach  to  his 
anklea ;  but  when  engaged  in  a  journey,  or  if  of  the  military  profession, 
they  are  either  cut  short,  or  tucked  up  so  as  to  reach  only  to  the  kueea. 
Tbe  sleeves  are  wide,  and  longer  than  tbe  arms.  In  wmter,  the  garments 
are  made  of  thick  cloth,  and  are  lined ;  in  summer,  they  are  of  thin  cloth 
without  lining ;  and  when  the  weather  is  very  warm,  the  dress  is  entirely 
removed  from  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  suffered  to  hang  down  upon, 
tbe  girdle.  The  neck  is  always  bare.  To  tbe  girdle  are  usually  fastened 
a  eabre,  fan,  tobacco-pipe,  a  box  containing  some  medidues,  and  B  pocket 
for  smaller  articles.  Over  these  long  rob^  are  worn,  on  some  particular 
a  kind  of  short  cloak,  made  of  different  materials,  according  aa 
.  to  display  the  rank  of  the  weaier,  or  is  used  as  a  habit  of  cere- 
z  Ic 
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BtODv.  Undw  the  npper  genuenta  are  worn  k  kind  of  loose  drawer*  vbkh 
re«^  to  tbe  uiklea :  thoM  are  either  black,  or  (tripped  with  brown  or 
gi«Mi.  Stockings  are  nnknown ;  though  the  Mldiers,  1^0  lue  abort  gsr- 
menls,  wear  a  kind  erf'  boot*  of  cotton ;  and  in  winter,  many  uae  a  kind  of 
aocke  to  prewrro  th«r  feet  from  the  cold.  Shoes,  in  die  Em^pean  sense 
of  the  word,  are  nnkoown.  The  shppera  are  rormed  of  rica  straw,  intei^ 
woven  I  and,  sometinies,  for  those  of  the  higher  ranks,  of  split  canes. 
These  slippers  are  fostened  on  the  foot  by  a  strap,  whii^  crosses  it  about 
the  middle,  and  from  which  anodier  passes  between  the  toes  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  shoe.  They  are  soon  worn  out ;  so  that  he  wh4  intends  M 
walk  to  a  considerable  distance,  takes  two  or  thr«e  pain  along  with  him. 
In  winter  or  in  wet  weather,  a  kind  of  wooden  clogs  is  lued.  The  Ja- 
panese never  Miter  their  bouses  withont  putting  off  their  slippers  ;  being 
unwilling  to  soil  tbe  neat  carpets  with  which  the  floors  are  covered. 

Tbe  Japanese  differ  from  the  Chinese,  in  the  mode  of  dressing  their 
hair,  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  their  dress.  Tbe  whole  head  is  sba- 
Ton,  except  a  little  upon  tbe  temples  and  neck.  What  is  left  is  dressed 
with  greasy  snbstancee,  and,  b«ng  tnmed  up,  is  tied  upon  the  crown  of 
the  bead.  The  ends  are  then  cut  off  about  a  finger's  length  above  the  ty- 
ing, and  the  point  thus  formed,  is  tnmed  down,  so  as  to  touch  die  head. 
Priesla  and  physicians  are  the  only  classes  who  shave  tbe  whole  head. 
Boys  wear  their  hair  till  the  beard  begins  to  grow.  Tbe  women  never  cut 
their  hair,  unless  they  be  separated  from  their  husbands  ;  and  in  that  case 
they  shave  tbe  whole  head.  Among  the  female  sax,  the  hair  is  eith^  tied 
in  a  bunch  mi  the  top  of  tbe  head,  or  dremed  in  such  a  manneras  to  have 
the  ^tpearanoe  of  wings,  on  each  side.  In  the  bur,  the  wOmwa  wear  a 
few  ornaments,  chiefiy  difEereot  kinds  of  combs,  made  in  varimis  forms. 
Hats  are  seldom  woro.  Ear-rings  are  unknown.  Ornaments  in  drees, 
indeed,  appear  to  be  mn^  less  UHnmoo  here,  than  is  generally  the  caee  in 
tnvilized  nationa.  The  mode  of  dress  which  baa  just  been  described  is 
common  to  the  prince  with  tbe  peasant.  In  tbeir  domestic  economy,  they 
have  a  near  resemblance  to  tlw  Chinese.  In  n«llwr  of  the  conaniea  n 
polygamy  proUbited ;  bnt  every  man  fase  eoe  woman,  who  may,  with  pro- 
priety, be  called  bis  wife,  and  who  has  much  authority  over  every  other  fe- 
male who  may  be  inuoduced  into  the  family.  A  wife  in  Japan,  as  in 
China,  must  be  purdiased.  Tbe  lover  is  not  permitted  to  see  bis  mi*- 
tress  i  and,  if  she  answers  not  hii  ideas,  she  may  be  returned,  as  in  China, 
under  a  cmtun  penalty.  The  eabjcctioo  of  the  wife  to  the  bnahaod  is 
still  more  severe  than  in  China.  The  only  law  to  which  a  married  womaa 
can  appeal,  is  the  will  of  her  hnsbsnd.  If  she  be  seen  to  speak  to  anodier 
man,  unless  be  be  one  of  her  near  relations,  she  may  ha  put  to  death. 
The  ceresnoay  of  marriage  is  performed  in  a  temple.  The  bride  lights  a 
UKth  at  the  altar,  and  the  brid^room  lights  aaotber  at  btn,  mid  this  ng- 
nificant  emblem  constitutes  the  ceremotual  of  marriage. 

As  cattle  are  scarce,  animal  food  is  seldom  used.  When  presented,  it 
is  brought  m  upon  lacquered  wooden  vessels, «  in  didws  of  porcelain,  cut 
into  email  pieces,  and  dressed  with  di^rent  kinds  of  sauces.  A  kind  of 
beer  made  erf  rice  is  tbe  common  drink ;  bat  ^irituons  Uquora  are  seldom 
used,  and  wine  is  nnknown.  Tea  is  used  by  all  ranks,  and  is  highly 
esteemed.  Hw  smoking  of  tobacco,  which  is  said  to  have  been  inlr«dno- 
ed  by  tile  Portugnese,  is  now  common. 

The  houses  in  Japan  have  seldom  more  than  one  floor ;  when  they  baTo 
two,  the  upper  is  used  only  as  a  garret  fur  lumber.     Tbe  style  of  architec- 
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tare  reMmblea  tbat  of  ChiiiB :  bat  dmllmgvhotuM,  dumg^  aqoally  neU, 
are  wd  to  be  leaa  gaudy.  Tbey  are  generally  of  wood ;  and  conuit  of 
OB»  loige  Bpsrtment,  wbich,  by  moveabte  partilaoiu,  or  by  maU,  u  divided 
into  aa  many  emaller  apartments  aa  are  neceuary-  Tlie  floors  are  alwayi 
Gorered  with  handsome  carpets,  and  straw  mats  supply  tbe  place  of  seats. 

Many  of  the  institntions  of  private  life  seem  to  resemble  thoee  of  China. 
The  MUM  decree  of  formality  is  not  perhaps  gBoeraJ ;  but  they  have  the 
festivals,  the  gomes,  and  the  pnbKc  amnsements,  nhich  are  comnran  only 
io  the  latter  country.  Among  their  festivals,  the  feast  of  lantfaoms  make* 
an  elegant  appearance.  ThestriCBl  amusements  are  also  couimwi ;  and,  in 
tbe  display  of  fireworks,  they  are  said  to  exce\  even  the  Chinese. 

Of  some  of  the  more  elevated  personages,  the  bodies  are  bnmed, — « 
cnatom  which,  if  it  ever  prevailed  in  China,  appears  there  to  be  laid  aside. 
In  general,  however,  in  J^)an,  as  in  China,  the  dead  are  buried.  The 
ceremoDials  of  burial  seem  to  be  in  both  conntriea  the  same ;  periodical 
visits  are  paid  to  the  tombs,  in  the  one  conntry,  as  well  as  in  tbe  other. 
Instead  of  the  long  and  narrow  coffin  of  tbe  European,  the  Japanese  are 
accnstomed  to  thrust  the  corpse  into  a  sort  of  tnb  not  above  three  fiMt 
high. 

The  Japanese,  accordmg  to  Thnnberg,  an  in  geoeml  intelligeoi,  cour- 
t«ons,  inquisitive,  iudusuious,  sober,  cleanly,  hraest)  superstitions,  proud, 
unforgiving,  and  brave.  Although  we  may  rationally  conchide,  that  to 
any  nstionsl  character  of  them  that  can  be  drawn,  many  exceptions  may 
be  foand ;  yet  the  great  body  of  tbe  people  in  this  country,  are  more  like- 
ly to  have  a  fixed  and  peculiar  dispoeition,  than  where  commarual  inter- 
course has  mingled  U^^her  tbe  customs  and  manners  of  many  nsUons, 
and  where  frequent  revolutions  have  altered  the  political  and  civd  instita- 
tioDs  of  the  country.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be  observed,  tbat  the 
greater  part  of  the  qualities  which  Thunberg  attribntaa  to  tbe  Japanese, 
may  be  deduced  from  their  long  established  existence  as  a  civilized  people, 
from  their  dvilization  being  superior  to  that  of  all  the  neighboaring  na- 
tions, except   the  Chinese,  and  from  thew  want    of  intercourse  with 

Seitnee  and  lAltrature.^  Many  of  the  eastern  nations  seem  to  have 
excelled  die  J^nnese  in  sdenEiGc  pursuits.  In  this  respect,  they  appear 
not  to  equal  the  Chinese.  Astronomy  is  sud  to  be  studied  amongst  them ; 
bnt  they  cannot  even  form  an  ordinary  kalendar,  or  calculate  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon,  without  the  assistance  of  the  Chinese  or  Dutch.  Their  medi- 
cal knowledge  is  not  greatly  superior  to  their  knowledge  of  astronomy. 
They  are  acqniunted  with  the  virtues  of  a  few  simples ;  hut,  from  tbeir 
ignorance  of  the  true  nature  of  diseases,  they  often  apply  them  in  an  erro- 
neons  manner.  The  laws  are  few  and  simple,  and  are  said  Ut  be  enforced 
with  the  most  severe  impartiality.  With  regard  to  chemistry,  and  all  the 
different  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  their  ignoiunce  seems  to  be  almost 
complete.  In  their  historical  narrations,  their  principal  epoch  seems  to 
correspond  with  the  year  660  before  the  Christian  era;  so  that  (he  year 
1830  of  the  laner,  corresponds  with  the  year  2490  of  the  former.  Their 
week,  like  that  of  the  Birman  empire,  consists  of  a  half-moon,  or  fonrteui 
days.  The  year  begins  in  February  or  March.  It  is  measured  by  lunar 
months  ;  bo  that  an  intercalary  month  must  be  often  introdnced,  to  make 
the  beginning  of  the  year  correspond  with  the  motion  of  the  sun.  The 
day  is  divided  into  twelve  hours.  Clocks,  or  honr.glas8es,  are  not  known  j 
time  is  measured  by  the  burning  of  tapers,  and  the  hour  is  proclaimed  by 
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■trikin^  on  bella  in  the  temples.  Mnsic,  poetry,  and  painting,  arc  cnlti- 
valed.  The  Jq>anew  music  is  not  tgree^le  to  the  ears  t>(  Enropeana. 
Their  poetry  ia  stud  to  reaeinble  tJiat  of  the  ChineBB,  and  their  painting  is 
probably  no  less  defertive  than  that  of  the  Utter.  Their  prin^ng  a  pre- 
cisely the  same  ;  bat  their  iolc  and  their  paper  are  aaid  to  be  much  aiipe- 
riar.  They  bRV6  long  been  acqnsinted  with  gunpowder ;  and  in  the  ^ri- 
cation  of  all  kinds  of  weapons,  particularly  of  sabreR,  they  are  onequallod. 

Langvofft.}  The  language  of  Japan  is  supposed  to  have  been  original- 
ly a  dialect  of  the  Chinese.  The  written  language  seems  U>  hare  retain- 
ed more  of  its  original  resemblance  than  the  spoken  language.  Like  that 
of  ike  Chinese,  their  writing  is  in  colamns  from  the  top  of  the  page  down- 
ward. The  popular  dialect  has  an  olphsbet  of  48  letters ;  the  Chinese 
chai«cler  is  used  in  the  court  langoage.  Besides  the  Temacnlar  langaage, 
the  Bacred  language  of  the  Boodhist  priesthood  is  also  used  in  Japan,  and 
ita  characters,  like  those  of  the  sacred  character  of  Tibet,  are  derired  from 
the  Sanscrit,  end  consequently  of  Indian  origin.  The  priesthood  deno- 
minate these  characters  Brahamooma,  because  derived  from  the  Brah- 
mins. Dr  Siebold,  who  discovered  this  &ct,  also  fonnd  a  treatise  on  the 
Sanscrit  language,  printed  at  Soo-jako,  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  characters. 
It  is  called  Sittan  Maia  Turner,  or  '  Perfection  of  Indian  Letters.'  The 
alphabet  seems  to  be  of  Southern  Indian  origin.  This  new  fact  shows  ua, 
that  wherever  the  Boodhiats,  went  they  conied  with  them  their  sacred  books 
and  sacred  langaage  ;  and  that  this  sacred  language  mnst  be  carefully  dis- 
tii^uished  from  the  vernacular  language  and  alphabet  of  those  countries 
where  Boodhism  is  the  established  system. 

Reliffion.'}  The  religious  sects  in  Japan  are  three ;  the  most  ancient  re- 
ligion of  the  country,  or  that  which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the 
sect  of  Sialo, — the  religion  of  Budido,  which  was  imported  from  Hindos- 
tan,  and  is  the  same  with  that  of  Boodba,  or  Godamo, — and  the  sect  of 
philosophers,  who  are,  properly  speaking,  pure  deists. 

The  sect  of  Sinto,  believe  in  the  existence  of  one  Supreme  Being,  to 
whose  omnipotence  sll  things  owe  their  eiistence.  To  this  Being  they 
attribute  every  perfection  of  which  they  can  form  any  idea;  but  they  sup- 
pose his  nature  to  be  too  exalted,  to  permit  him  to  interfere  in  tlie  govern- 
ment of  this  world,  which  is  only  an  inferior  portion  of  die  universe ;  he 
has,  therefore,  committed  the  care  of  all  sublunary  matters  to  inferior  be- 
ings, on  whom  are  bestowed  different  degrees  of  power,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  station  which  each  of  them  is  to  fill.  As  these  inferior  dei- 
ties have  the  immediate  care  of  man,  and  of  all  that  belongs  to  him,  they 
are  regarded  as  the  proper  objects  of  his  daily  worship.  The  Great  Deity 
requires  the  greatest  veneration,  but  does  not  demand  continual  adoration. 
To  impress  common  minds  with  eublime  ideas  of  this  Great  God,  and  of 
his  power,  different  means  are  used.  His  images  are  made  of  immense 
size.  Thunberg  mentions  one,  made  of  wood,  so  targe  that  six  men  could 
sit  on  its  wrist,  in  the  eastern  mode.  His  power  is  sometimes  expressed 
by  the  number  of  deities  who  surroand  him.  Thunberg  notices  one  image 
of  the  Supreme  God,  which  vras  surrounded  by  no  fewer  than  33,333 
subordinate  divinities.  This  sect  holds  the  immortality  of  the  soul :  but 
they  admit  not  of  the  metempsychosis.  They  beUeve  that,  immediately 
after  death,  the  soul  of  each  individual  is  conducted  into  a  state  of  Itappi- 
ness  or  misery,  according  as  his  deeds  have  been  good  or  eviL  To  do 
good,  is  to  obey  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  to  submit  to  the  laws  of 
the  country.     They  abstain  from  animal  food,  and  are  averse  to  touch  any 
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dead  bodf.  A  mirror  of  polished  metal  often  coiutitates  the  onl^  fnmi- 
ture  of  B  temple,  being  intended  eymbolically  to  remind  the  worahipper, 
llwt  bia  external  appeBrence  a  not  more  exactly  represented  by  that  mirror, 
than  fais  most  private  thoughts  are  known  to  die  deity  whom  he  worahipi. 
The  temples  are  coostracted  in  a  manner  which  has  some  resemblance  to 
(he  Abyssinian  churches ;  having  aronnd  them  a  corered  walk  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  worshippers.  The  priesH  are  of  two  kinds :  snch  as 
are  nntanght,  and  wail  upon  the  temples,  in  order  to  perform  the  drad)^- 
riea  of  religioD,  and  each  ta  are  initiated  into  the  more  mysteriona  parts  of 
dieir  doctrines,  and  are  appointed  to  teach  the  people. 

The  sect  of  Budsdo  profess  a  religion,  which,  as  has  been  already  remark- 
ed, is  the  same  with  that  of  Godama  ammg  the  Binnans.  In  its  course 
tbrough  China,  towards  this  coontiy,  it  has  undergone  a  few  alterations. 
These,  however,  ere  so  inconsiderablet  that  they  require  not  to  be  enume- 
rated. 

The  pbilosophers  of  Japan  have  adopted  a  doctrine  which  has  a  near  re- 
•emblance  to  that  of  Con^cius  in  China,  and  from  which  it  baa  probably 
been  borrowed.  They  believe  in  an  omnipotent  and  omnipresent  Deity, 
whom  they  denominate  '  the  soul  of  the  worid.'  As  they  imagine  his 
power  to  he  unlimited,  and  that  he  is  at  all  times  preeeut  in  every  part, 
tbey  bestow  upon  him  no  inferior  agents,  or  subordinate  divinities.  Tem- 
ples and  images  they  affirm  to  be  alh^ther  nnnecessary.  The  must 
agreeable  worship  of  the  deity,  they  believe  to  be  the  performance  of  such 
moral  duties,  as  are  necessary  for  the  good  of  society.  They  are  said  to 
deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  to  give  their  warmest  approbation 
to  euidde. 

As  baa  been  already  mentioned,  the  month  is  divided  into  portions  of 
fourteen  days.  The  last  day  of  each  of  these  portions  is  celebrated  as  a 
holiday  ;  and,  at  that  period,  the  temples  are  much  frequented.  Besides 
ihe  monthly  holidays,  there  are  several  annnal  festivals.  Of  the  grand  fes- 
tivals there  are  five  :  the  first  on  the  first  day  of  the  year — the  second,  or 
the  feast  of  doll«,  on  the  third  day  of  the  third  month, — the  third,  which 
baa  a  military  cast,  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth  month, — the  fourth,  in  hon- 
our of  certain  constellations,  on  toe  seventh  day  of  tbe  seventh  month, — 
and  the  fifth  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  ninth  month.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  these  are  all  odd  numbers ;  and  are  consequently  unlucky ;  for  this 
reason,  all  public  business  is  stopt.  The  serious  betake  themselves  to  the 
temples,  to  perform  some  act  of  devotion ;  while  the  volatile  amuse  them- 
selves witb  such  diversions  as  strike  the  fancy 

Like  the  Mahommedans,  the  Japanese  have  attached  to  some  of  tbeir 
temples  a  peculiar  character  of  sanctity.  To  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  any 
of  these,  is  esteemed  a  highly  meritorions  action :  and  it  is  incumbent  on 
every  individual,  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  tbe  temple  of  Ifie,  at  least 
once  in  fais  hfe.  Besides  the  priests  who  take  caie  of  the  temples,  there 
are  several  other  classes  dedicated  to  the  source  of  religion.  Of  these  the 
most  extraordinary  is  a  class  of  which  every  member  is  blind.  The  monks 
of  tbe  order  of  Jammabos,  or  '  monks  of  the  mountains,'  are  continually 
employed  wandering  in  the  most  unfrequented  parts  of  the  monntains,  and 
imposing  on  themselves  many  kinds  of  penance.  Tbey  bathe  themselves 
frequently,  and  live  chiefiy^upon  vegetables.  They  pretend  to  possess 
many  supernatural  powers,  such  as  that  of  foretelling  future  events,  discov- 
ering  what  is  hid,  or  curing  disorders.  Nunneries  are  likewise  established 
in  different  parta.     Their  number  is  said  to  be  conaiderable.     Vowai  and 
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other  Bnperetitioua  practicM,  are  common ;  puttcnlarijr  unong  the  lowar 
cluaea. 

The  Chriatian  religion  was  introdnceil  into  Japaa  in  1519.  During  a 
considerable  time  it  made  a  Tery  great  progreu ;  and  appeared  to  the  go* 
Temment  to  be  bo  worthy  of  encoiiragement,  that  an  embasty,  with  rich 
presentA,  was  Mnt  to  pope  Gr^^ry  XIII.  The  conduct  of  the  Jeenit 
missionariea,  howevBr,  and  of  the  PortDgaeee,wholiad  settled  here  in  great 
nnmbert,  was  sncfa,  ae  altimately  led  to  an  exdading  decree  directed 
i^ainst  all  Chrisriana.  A  penecntion  was  commenced ;  and  ao  affront 
which  waa  offered  to  a  Japaneae  prince  by  a  Portugneee  prelate,  produced 
an  order,  that  oil  Christiana,  who  did  not  leave  tbe  empire  immediately, 
should  be  exterminated.  Th'a  took  place  in  1586.  The  order  waa  effec- 
tually executed ;  and  many  thonsanda  of  Christiana  periahed;  bat  it  waa 
not  till  1638  ^at  the  form  of  ChritUaiuty  was  finally  extirpated  in  this 
country. 

Gooammmf,  i^c.}  Tbe  empire  of  Japan  is  rabject  to  the  jnriadiction 
of  a  temporal  empn'or,  who  has  the  abaotuta  direction  of  all  dnl  and  po- 
litical coDcerna ;  and  of  a  spiritual  ruler,  who  baa  away  in  what  regard* 
religion.  The  secular  emperor  i*  called  Cuba  Soma,  or  Djogown  ;  the 
religiooa  ruler  is  called  Dairi.  The  latter  derives  his  lineage,  in  uninter- 
rnpted  BBCceaaion,  from  the  ancient  emperors  of  the  conntry,  who  enjoyed 
suprente  powor,  from  tbe  year  660  B.C>  till  the  year  114'2.  At  that  pe-' 
riod,  tbe  generals  of  the  army  began  to  arrogate  into  their  own  bands  a 
considerable  share  of  anthority ;  and  in  1585,  Goujio,  one  of  the  generals, 
and  the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty,  assnroed  into  his  own  hands  the 
absolute  power  in  temporal  matlera,  and  confined  the  authority  of  the  Dairi 
to  such  things  as  are  purely  spiritnal. 

The  Dairi,  though  bia  aathority  be  confined  to  matters  of  religion,  en- 
joya  mach  of  the  reverence  of  the  people.  He  is  honoured  aa  a  god.  Ha 
eeldom  leaves  hia  temple ;  since  to  expose  himself  to  the  riew  of  any  hu- 
man creature,  or  even  to  the  light  of  tbe  sun,  would  be  debasing  the  ex- 
cellency of  his  nature.  When  he  goes  from  one  place  to  another,  he  ia 
carried  upon  men's  shoulders  that  he  may  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
earth.  He  ia,  however,  only  a  splendid  prisoner,  since  he  ia  not  permitted 
to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  hia  palace  in  which  be  was  bom.  Hia  naila 
mnat  be  pared,  and  bis  hair  most  be  cut,  only  during  nigbt,  that  the  day 
may  not  witness  the  destruction  of  what  is  believed  to  be  so  sacred  I  He 
never  uses  the  same  vessel  or  clothes  twice :  all  bis  dishes  are  broken  as 
soon  as  tbey  are  removed  from  his  table,  that  they  may  not  fall  into  un- 
hallowed hands.  His  name  is  seldom  known  till  after  bia  death.  His 
court  consists  generally  of  hia  own  relations.  He  has  12  wives,  of  whom 
one  only  is  esteemed  as  empress.  The  Dairi  haa  the  power  of  conferring, 
not  only  all  ecclesiastical,  but  all  civil  titlee  of  distinction.  The  Cubo 
Sama  himself  receives  his  deugnation  from  the  spiritual  emperor ;  and,  by 
bis  recommendation,  the  chief  noblea  receive  their  titles  from  tbe  same 
band.  The  revenues  which  sustain  the  splendour  of  tbe  dairi,  are  de- 
rived chiefly  from  tbe  town  of  Meaco  and  the  district  round  it.  Those 
who  have  received  spiritual  title*  are  distinguished  by  a  particular  habit. 
Hk  spiritual  emperor  is  vieited  by  lAia  temporal  emperor,  or  by  an  ambas- 
aadoT  in  his  name,  once  every  year ;  the  former,  on  tbat  occasion,  always 
receives  from  the  latter  many  valuable  preaents.  The  palace  of  the  dairi 
ia  extensive  and  magnificent.  It  contains  the  only  seminary  in  Japan 
which  resembles  a  noiveTsity.     To  increaso  the  apparent  splendour  of  tbe 
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Vam,  but  in  reality  to  prerent  him  from  effecting  any  revolution  in  tbe 
goremnient,  a  caplun  is  appointed,  witfa  a  strong  gnard,  to  reside  witbb 
the  palace  of  the  spiritual  potentate,  and  to  take  care  of  bis  person. 

All  this,  boweyer,  is  little  more  than  empty  pageantry;  the  real  power 
of  the  empire  beiog  vested  in  tbe  temporal  sovereign.  This  monarch  re- 
sides at  Jedo ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  six  privy  conncillors,  regulates 
the  general  concemi  of  the  empire.  As  is  the  case  in  China,  each  of  the 
provinces  is  'governed  by  a  chief,  who,  within  his  own  district,  enjoys  an 
Knthorily  which  is  nearly  absotnte.  These  governors  are  accountable  to 
the  Cnbo  Sama.  lliey  are  obliged  to  visit  the  court  at  Jedo  annually ;  to 
bring  with  them  conirideisble  presents ;  and  to  remun  there  half  the  year ; 
when  they  depart,  their  families  are  retained  at  court  as  hostages  for  their 
good  condnct.  The  Japanese  have  not  that  number  of  tribunals  by  which 
the  government  of  the  Cliinese  is  distinguished ;  nor  doM  so  mnch  fonnal 
regularity  appear  to  pervade  their  transactions. 

Travellers  have  often  expatiated  on  the  excellence  of  the  Japanese  laws ; 
bat  as  they  say  little  concerning  any  code  of  laws  which  are  universally 
observed,  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  their  encomiums  are  just  or  not. 
Their  chief  excellence  seems  to  consist  in  theu*  bemg  few  tn  number,  and 
nmple  in  their  nature.  Tliey  appear  likewise  to  be  administered  witb  im- 
partial severity.  Death  is  more  common  than  any  other  punishment. 
"  All  military  men,"  says  Titsingh,  "  the  servants  of  the  Djogoun,  and 
persons  holding  civil  offices  under  the  government,  are  hound,  when  ibey 
have  committed  any  crime,  to  rip  themselves  np,  but  not  till  they  have 
received  an  order  from  the  court  to  that  effect;  for,  if  they  were  to  anti- 
cipate this  order,  tbeir  heirs  would  run  the  risk  of  being  deprived  of  their 
places  and  property.  For  this  reason,  all  the  officers  of  government  are 
provided,  in  addition  to  their  usnal  drees,  and  that  which  they  put  on  in 
case  of  fire,  with  a  suite  necessary  on  sach  an  occasion,  which  tbey  cany 
with  tfaem  whenever  they  travel  from  home.  It  consists  of  a  white  robe 
and  a  habit  of  ceremony  made  of  hempen  cloth,  and  without  armoHal  bear- 
ings. The  outside  of  tbe  house  is  hung  with  white  stnfis ;  for  the  pslaces 
of  tbe  great,  and  tbe  places  at  which  they  stop  by  the  way  when  going  to 
or  returning  from  Yedo,  era  hung  with  coloured  atuffa  on  which  tbeur  arms 
are  embroidered, — a  privilege  enjoyed  also  by  the  Dutch  envoy.  As  soon 
as  tbe  order  of  the  court  has  been  communicated  to  the  culprit,  be  invites 
bis  intimate  friends  for  tbe  appointed  day,  and  regales  them  with  zakki. 
After  they  have  drunken  together  some  time,  be  takes  leave  of  them ;  and 
Ae  order  of  the  court  is  then  read  to  bim  once  mcwe.  Among  the  great, 
tbis  reading  takes  place  in  presence  of  their  secretary  and  tbe  inspector : 
the  person  who  performs  tbe  principal  part  in  this  tr^c  scene,  then  ad- 
dresses a  speech  or  compliment  to  die  company;  after  which  be  inclines 
his  head  towards  tbe  mat,  draws  his  sabre,  and  cuts  himself  with  it  across 
the  belly,  penetrating  to  the  bowels.  One  of  bis  confidential  servants,  who 
lakes  bis  place  behind  him,  then  strikes  off  his  head.  Such  as  wish  to 
display  superior  courage,  after  the  cross  cut,  inflict  a  second  lungitndinally, 
and  then  a  thin)  in  the  throat.  No  disgrace  is  attached  to  such  a  death, 
and  the  son  succeeds  to  die  father's  place.  When  a  person  is  conscious  of 
having  I'onnnitted  some  crime,  mid  apprehensive  of  being  thereby  disgraced, 
he  puts  an  end  to  bis  own  life,  to  spare  his  family  tbe  niioous  consequences 
of  judicial  proceedings.  Tbis  practice  is  so  common,  that  scarcely  any 
notice  is  taken  of  each  an  event  Tbe  sons  of  all  people  oF  quality  exer- 
cise themselves  in  thdr  youth,  for  five  or  six  yean,  with  a  view  that  they 
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may  perform  the  operation,  in  case  of  need,  with  gracefnlBeM  and  dtsz- 
terity ;  and  tbey  take  as  mach  puna  to  acquire  this  ACComplisbmeDt  u 
youth  among  m  do  to  become  elegant  Oncers,  or  skilfat  boraemeD 
Hence,  the  profound  contempt  of  death  which  they  imbibe  eren  in  ^eir 
earliest  yeoTB.  This  disregard  of  death,  which  tbey  prefer  to  the  ell^test 
diBgrace,  extends  to  the  very  lowest  classes  among  the  Japanese." 

The  principal  laws  of  the  empire  are  posted  up  in  every  city  in  lat^ 
characters,  that  tbey  may  be  open  to  public  inspection,  and  that  no  one 
may  be  ignorant  of  bis  duty.  The  police  of  the  cities  seems  to  have  more 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Chinese,  than  any  other  part  of  dieir  gorem- 
ment.  Each  city  has  a  superintendent,  who  has  under  bim  several  super- 
intendents of  separate  districts,  who,  in  their  turns,  take  the  charge  of  such 
as  are  intrusted  with  the  care  of  a  particular  street,  or  with  part  of  a  street. 
Several  of  the  inhabitants  patrole  the  streets  at  night,  to  ^ve  notice  of  the 
appearance  of  fire,  and  to  take  care  (hat  no  disturbance  be  raised  with  im- 
punity. It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  this  careful  and  regular  police,  no  leas 
than  to  the  severity  of  the  general  laws,  that  crimes  are  seldom  com- 
mitted.* 

*  llie  rlfidnen  with  which  Ihsl  port  of  their  code  of  nollce  which  relal«  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  forelnien  tram  Ihr  kingdom,  nas  striklDgly  UlitMnled  by  the  reception  and 
Iveatinent  of  Keunor*  Ru»isn  minion,  in  1806.  From  the  firtt  dav  to  tbe  lut  of 
the  Hhip^s  remaining  at  anchor  at  Nanaaki,  a  great  number  of  guard-boats  were  ata- 
tioued  round  it  la  doae  order,  thrdugh  which  no  JspsOKse  boat,  eicepting  thou  that 
brought  the  banjoi,  or  '  great  men,'  and  interprelers  an  olliclsl  vlslu,  ever  Hllcmpted  Ut 

Ing  about  on  the  outside.  The  Runians  were  not  permitted  to  take  any  such  plassun. 
The  element  they  had  been  beating  through,  in  whatever  nioiui^r  or  direction  they 
pleswd,  M  many  tbouaand  league*,  twcame  too  sacred  for  the  slightest  liberties  within 
a  little  dent  of  theahore  of  Jmn.  Sii  week*  of  diplamatic  and  cerenwniBt  quarantiua 
would  not  probably  have  sufflced,  without  the  additional  circumstance  of  the  "  pro- 

a  little  apol  on  shore,  of  the  fallowing  dimenidops  and  advantages.  "  This  place,"  aays 
Knucnslem,  "  wu  dose  to  the  shore,  In  a  confined  bay,  and  wae  shut  in  on  the  land 
side  with  a  high  wall  of  bamboos ;  and  although  its  whole  length  did  not  exceed  100 

Immediate  vlclnilv.  One  single  tree,  but  not  a  blade  of  grass,  adorned  thia  prumsnade, 
which  was  entirely  upon  a  rocky  ground,  lliii  place  of  course  could  not  answer  its 
intended  purpose,  nor  was  it  lued  as  such  ;  but  it  was  of  great  advanlage  for  our  aatro- 
nootical  obserralLons,  which  the  Japanese  did  not  in  any  way  attempt  to  disturb.  As 
soon  aa  any  boat  put  off  from  the  ship,  for  Kibatsch,  for  so  this  promenade  was  called, 
a  fleet  of  10  of  1^  veeeels  immediately  put  themselves  iti  iDotlou,  surraundjog  the  boat 
on  all  sides,  and  in  this  same  maoner  it  was  conducted  back  again."  The  house  wac 
•ituated  on  a  neck  of  land,  so  near  the  sea  that,  on  the  S.  and  E.  side,  the  waiw  at 
high  tide  ctune  close  under  the  windows.  "  When  I  say  windows,"  continues  Kia- 
fteuitem,  ^'  indeed,  1  make  use  of  an  impraper  expression  ^  for  this  word  can  acarcely 
apply  to  a  square  space  about  a  fool  wide,  provided  with  a  double  lattice-work,  and 
which,  therefore,  admitted  but  very  little  Ugbt  into  the  room.  A  high  bamboa  feneg 
eurrounded  the  whole  building,  not  only  tonvrds  the  land,  but  even  on  the  sea-fwe  in 

sufficient.  Besides  these,  there  were  two  rows  of  bamboo-canes  carried  tron  the  door 
down  to  the  sea,  as  far  as  the  tide  ebbed.  In  order  that  when  the  boala  came  liom  tlte 
ahip,  they  might  oidy  laud  between  these  canes,  a  precaution  which  scarcely  would 

answer  any  one  purpose.     A  large  gate,  with  ■"     "-1.1...      j^ -i._   — . ^ 

the  water-aide.     An  officer,  whose  station  was ^.  __ 

locks,  and  another,  who  lived  in  Megauiki, — as  the  ambassadar'i 

— Ihoise  of  the  inside :  aud  when  any  boat  went  on  shore  it  was  neceeaar^  tnai  ina 
keeper  of  the  outward  keys  should  accompany  it  to  open  his  aide,  after  which  the  in.- 
bide  WBB  unlocked ;  and  in  lilie  manner,  when  any  one  on  shors  was  deairoua  of  gidiw 
to  the  ^ip,  the  porter  of  Mcgssulu  opened  the  [nude,  when  the  vessel,  on  board  ol 
which  vra  the  keeper  of  the  outer  keys,  had  to  repair  to  (he  house  to  perform  the  BBma 
duly.  Besides  this  precaution,  the  gate*  were  never  left  open  upwards  of  five  minuleai 
and  though  they  sometimea  knew  that  the  persons  would  return  immediately,  the  por- 
ter would  ratber  take  the  trouble  of  locking  aud  unlocking  the  gates  again  than  leave 
them  open  during  this  length  of  time."      i^ey  counted  alwuys  the  nnmber  of  penans 


JVavmue.]  The  emperor  of  Japu  derivei  the  chief  part  of  hta  revenue 
from  landa  iramediMely  belonging  to  the  crown.  Each  goremor  receiras 
the  whole  rerenne  rf  hw  particnlw  province.  With  tbia  he  defisvB  the 
exp«nftee  irf  goremment,  and  inaiotiune  the  roftda  uid  other  public  worki ; 
and  from  the  remsosdeT  he  roakea  an  annual  present  to  the  emperor,  which 
may  be  only  a  concealed  method  of  making  him  pay  his  balance,  "niun- 
bei^  coDipDtes  the  prodace  of  tbe  crown-lands  to  atnomt  to  44,400,000, 
•acks  of  rice  ;  each  rack  containing  20  pounds ;  but,  unless  we  knew  the 
*^ne  of  rice  in  Japan,  this  conveys  no  clear  idea  of  their  worth.  Of  the 
toMl  revenue  of  Japan  as  an  empire,  Earapens  seem  not  to  have  materials 
for  a  proper  catcantion ;  but  aome  French  geographen  have  ventured  to 
eatimate  it  at  814,820,000  franca,  while  Vartmius  calculates  it  at 
£20,000,000 1 

MSHarif  Foree-J  Tin  army  of  J^mn  is  eud  to  kmoont,  in  time  of 
peace,  to  HH>re  than  half  a  million,  and  in  time  of  war,  the  number  might 
be  greatly  augmented.  Their  anm  are  bows,  arrows,  sabres,  and  spears. 
Mnakets  are  not  in  general  use.  The  bows  and  arrows  are  long.  The 
iabres  are  thick  in  the  back,  and  about  a  yard  in  length,  with  a  slight 
carve;  they  are  so  exquisitely  tempered  that  it  is  said  they  will  cut 
through  a  large  nail,  without  any  injury  to  the  edge.  Hwr  marine  force 
conaisle  only  of  a  few  sm^  ships.  Their  vessels  are  flat  in  the  stem,  and 
ncapaUe  of  widManding  the  waves  of  a  heavy  aea ;  and  though  the  ma- 
lioM's  compass  is  used  among  them  as  well  as  among  the  Chinese,  they 
an  very  awkward  and  ignorant  sailors.  It  is,  indeed,  hardly  conceivable, 
■ays  Malta  Bmn,  how  they  could  attempt  in  former  times  to  keep  np  an 
interconrsa  with  Formosa,  and  even  with  Java,  as  they  are  said  to  have 
done.  Their  navigation  to  tbe  N.,  sccoiding  to  some  Japanese  maps,  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  American  coast  in  tbe  neighbouriiood  of  Behring's 
Straits,  wUch  they  called  Foosang.  At  present  tbey  scarcely  venture  fer- 
ther  than  lesso ;  andihe  infaatntaDts  of  tbat  ivBud  speak  of  iheir  voyages 
to  Hak/eoMtna,  or  '  the  Country  of  Sea  lions,'  which  is  probably  either 
Behring's  Island  or  Kamtchalka,  as  tbe  Greeks  did  of  tbe  voyage  of  the 
Argonavts. 

Comm«rct-2  It  has  been  formerly  ramwked,  that  this  empire  has  long 
ceased  to  give  any  encouragement  to  foreign  commerce.  The  Ctnnese  and 
the  Dutch  alone  are  permitted  to  eni«r  thmr  harbonis ;  and,  even  with  re- 
gard to  them,  the  strictest  regulations  are  observed.  Tbe  Dutch,  as  tbey 
are  known  to  he  Christims,  are  more  narrowly  watched  than  the  Chinese, 
whose  religious  ideas  aad  poUlktd  institutions  have  a  greater  resemblance 
ta  those  of  the  empire-  When  the  Dutch  ships  are  expected,  watchmen 
are  placed  upon  tbe  hig^test  bills  in  tba  neighbourhood  of  the  port  which 
they  are  to  enter ;  so  that  their  approach  is  known  a  considerable  time  be-  ' 
fore  their  arrival.  Tbey  no  sooner  enter  the  harbour,  than  they  are  boarded 
by  officara  from  Nagaaaky,  accompanied  by  interpreters;  for  tbe  Japanese 
are  anwilling  that  foreigners  should  even  learn  their  language.'    No  duties 

who  camB  oa  than,  and  the  boat  ms  ncnr  allovcd  to  return  witboal  >  ■ImiUr  nom- 
het ;  %bA  if  uy  dfficer  of  the  thip  iriihed  la  hbs  the  ni^t  to  Meiuaki,  one  of  the 
pcTHuu  midiag  oQ  ahorc  waa  obliged  to  go  back  in  his  mad ;  and  in  like  nuumer, 

■one  sailor  had  to  fill  liia  place  on  ahnre;  far  the  appointed  numbfr  of  personi  residing 
tfa«re  wu  aeiiher  (o  be  incnued  nor  dlminiahed,  uor  was  any  Mtantlon  paid  to  their 
quality  in  thii  reapect,  but  only  to  their  nuDibcn. 

*  Ihe  Dutch  interpreters  are  by  birtb  Japanese,  md  are 'paid  by  the  govemuunt 
hr  Icaming  the  Dutch  Uuguage.  i"',^.A,,l,. 
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are  cbarged  upon  tbe  goodi  imported ;  but  tbe  grc&teat  care  ia  taken  tbat 
no  prohilnted  gooda  be  landed.  For  tbu  pnrposa,  when  miy  person  gon 
.  aibore,  he  ia  caivinlly  Marched  before  he  leavea  the  ship,  and  aft«r  he  has 
landed.  Every  native  who  comes  on  board,  except  the  snperior  officers, 
is  searclied  in  tbe  laiDe  manner ;  and  every  thing  imported  or  exported 
□iHlergoeB  a  donble  examination.  The  imports  of  the  Datcb  are  coarse 
sugar,  irory,  tin,  lead,  cast  iron,  chintzes,  Dutch  cloth,  wood  for  dying, 
and  tortoisa^bell.  Besides  these  articles,  the  officers  of  the  ship  often 
take,  on  thur  own  account,  aaffi'on,  aealing-wax,  glasa-beads,  watches,  and 
other  triflee.  From  the  Japanese  they  receive  cc^per  and  raw  camphor. 
The  profits  of  the  trade,  however,  are  said  to  be  so  inconsiderable,  that 
only  two  ships  hate  of  late  been  annually  despatc^ied.  These  ships  sail 
from  Batavia  in  June ;  and  retnm  towards  tbe  end  of  tbe  year.  The  trade 
(nth  tbe  Clunese  is  mndi  more  considenble  than  that  earned  on  with  the 
Dutch.  From  China  an  received  raw  silk,  angar,  turpentine,  and  drags : 
and  in  retnm  are  ^ven,  copper,  lacqnered  ware,  and  other  manafactared 

Bnt,  ihongh  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Japanese  be  so  inconsiderable,  their 
internal  commerce,  like  that  of  the  Chinese,  is  very  great.  Every  harbour 
is  crowded  with  vessels ;  the  dtiea  abound  in  shops ;  and  numerous  birs 
are  held  in  different  parts  of  the  cotmtry,  to  which  astonishing  crowds  re- 
sort. For  the  purpose  of  internal  conunercet  the  roads  are  kept  in  a  good 
state ;  bnt  canals  have  not  yet  been  formed.  Tbe  islands,  indeed,  are  so 
monntainoos,  as  to  render  the  formation  of  canals  almost  impossible;  and 
tLe  proximity  of  tbe  sea  to  every  part  of  the  country  renders  it  nnneces- 
sory. 

Monitt.2  The  Japanese  have  coins  of  gold,  of  silver,  and  of  copper ; 
some  of  them  of  remarkable  forms,  and  having  devicea  no  leas  remarkable. 
The  wnu  or  iron  coins,  like  those  of  the  Chinese,  have  a  square  hob  in 
the  middle,  by  which  a  certain  number  of  ibem  are  strung  together.  600 
of  these  make  a  Uutit  or  layal,  which  ia  worth  about  6».  6d.  of  our  money- 
Large  payments  are  generally  made  in  tiUer  ingots. 

T0POORAPHY.3  The  empire  of  Japan  is  divided  into  68  dLstricta  or 
principalities,  and  7  large  prorincee.  These  latter  are,  acctwding  to  Ro- 
berts's chart,  pnblished  at  Weimar  in  1611,  Ockio,  Quanto,  JeUegen,  Jet- 
ten,  Jamaitoit,  Kiutiu,  and  Sikoht, 

Itiaitd  of  NifoH.2  The  island  of  Nifon,  which  of  itself  forms  nearly 
5-12ths  of  the  whole  area  of  ^ha  empire  of  Japan,  is  utnated  between  3S* 
SO*  and  41°  30*  N.  laU;  to  the  N.E.  of  Kinsin  and  Sikoko,  and  to  tbe 
S.W.  of  Jeto.  It  is  washed  on  tbe  N.W.  by  the  sea  of  Japan ;  on  tbe 
E.  and  S.  by  the  Great  ocean ;  and  between  its  western  and  S.E.  extrem- 
ity is  separated  from  Korea  by  the  straits  of  that  name.  It  is  about  600 
imles  in  length,  by  350  in  brMddi.  Ita  diores  are  rocky  and  intersected 
by  nnmerons  bays,  amongst  which  are  Aoee  of  Jedo,  Tolomina,  Ooari, 
and  Otaia.  Near  its  N.E.  extremity  are  situated  capee  Sangar  and  Nam- 
bou  :  capee  Nolo  and  Gamaley  are  sitnated  on  the  N.W.  coast ;  and  c^iea 
Ava  and  Diun  on  the  S.  coast.  Jedo,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  is  situ- 
ated on  a  bay,  on  tbe  S.E.  side  of  tbe  island.  According  to  the  affir- 
mations of  the  J^anese,  Jedo  is  not  less  than  21  leagues  in  circumference, 
which,  supposing  it  to  be  drcolsr,  makes  its  length  to  be  at  least  21  miles. 
Tbe  circumference  of  tbe  emperor's  palace  alone  is  said  to  be  6ve  leagues. 
If  this  extent  be  truly  reported,  great  part  of  the  apace  most  be  occnpiad 
by  gardens  aad  open  courts  ;  and  as  many  of  the  grandeea  have,  in  this 
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city,  splendid  p&lacen,  we  may  believe  that  the  population,  thoof^  nn- 
tloubMdly  great,  is  not  proportioi»ta  to  the  extent.  The  city  is  watered 
by  a.  large  river,  which  bill  into  the  harbowr  in  the  neighbourhood ;  bnt 
tbia  harbour  is  so  ehallow,  that  the  European  ships  which  generally  navi- 
gate those  seas,  can  approach  no  nearer  than  15  miles. — The  resideoM  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  spiritnal  concerns  of  the  empire  is  called  Meaco, 
It  is  an  inland  city,  and  stands  on  a  plain  abont  160  miles  S.W.  from  Je- 
do.  Besides  being  the  seat  of  the  chief  priests,  and  of  the  learned  men 
of  the  nation,  Meaco  is  the  principal  seat  of  mannlaGtuTes,  and  of  tnule. 
The  number  of  inhabitants,  in  1674,  according  to  Kempfer,  was  405,542 ; 
bnt  in  this  enumeration  were  not  includdd  the  nameroos  attendants  in  the 
diief  epiritoal  coorL — The  five  provinces  adjoining,  reserved  for  ^B»  main- 
tenance of  the  imperial  court,  are  compr^eoded  under  the  name  of  GoAinol ; 
they  abound  in  nee  and  pulse-  In  one  of  them,  called  SUx  or  SidxfotB,  we 
find  the  important  city  of  Osacca,  the  port  of  Meaoo,  and  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  cities  of  the  empire.  The  canals  by  which  it  is  intersected,  and 
which  are  crossed  by  bridges  of  cedar,  remind  us  of  Venice.  The  pleasures 
which  predominate  here,  U^tber  with  the  great  abundance  and  easy  price 
of  provisions,  atO«ct  a  great  many  who  are  in  quest  of  voluptuous  indul* 

gence. Fio^  in  the  same  province,  on  the  gulf  of  Osacca,  possessM  a 

harbour  protected  by  a  very  lai^  mole. — Mooroo,  in  the  province  of  Fa- 
rima,  is  famished  with  a  natnral  harbour.  Morses'  hides  are  manufactured 
into  leather  at  this  place  in  the  manner  of  the  Hnstiana.  The  towns  on 
ibe  northern  and  western  coasts  of  the  island  of  Nifon  are  only  known  to 
na  by  name.  We  remark  in  geuerel,  that  the  cities  in  the  empire  are  nu- 
merous, but  are  too  little  known  to  be  particularly  described.  Japan  seems 
to  difler  from  China,  in  having  many  villages  of  great  size.  They  consist 
generally  of  a  single  street ;  but  that  street  is  commonly  of  great  length, 
often  not  less  than  several  leagoes. 

ItlaM  of  KtuaiuJ]  This  island  is  Hitnated  between  30'  56'  and  34* 
N.  lat.  It  is  the  itMWt  southerly  and  westerly  of  the  larger  Japanese  is- 
lands. It  is  separated  Irom  Nifon  on  the  N.  by  a  stmt  about  ^  miles  in 
breadth.  Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  250  miles,  and  its  breadth  60. 
Cape  Tckilchagof  forms  its  southern  extremity ;  and  on  its  eastern  coast 
we  recognise  capes  Nagarf,  DfAnmlU,  and  Cochrane.  On  the  western 
coast  are  the  bays  of  Saliuma,  Simabara,  and  Ehnoura,  The  mountains 
are  chiefly  volcanic,  and  of  these  iba  prindpal  peak  has  been  denominated 
Peak  Horner  by  Kruaenstem.  In  March  and  April,  1826,  this  island  was 
visited  by  several  severe  earthquakes.  The  principal  town  and  harbour  of 
this  island  is  N^asaki.  This  place  was  formerly  nothing  more  than  a 
rillage,  and  is  indebted  to  the  Portuguese  commerce  for  its  prosperity  and 
importance.  Nagasaki  contains  87  streets,  eat^  130  yarda  long,  which 
b  the  length  legally  assigned  to  a  street ;  the  houses  therefore  may  be 
reckoned  at  1000.  When  approached  by  sea,  this  city  pree«its  views  which 
would  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  most  celebrated  of  our  picturesque  gar- 
dens. A  rock  338  paces  long  is  the  only  place  in  which  the  Dutch  mer- 
chants are  allowed  to  reside,  where  they  live  in  a  state  of  seclneion  and 
BoUtnde  worse  than  monkish,  immersed  in  a  total  ignorance  of  the  whole 
world  beside. — Among  the  other  towns  are ;  Sanga,  celebrated  for  beau- 
tiful women,  and  a  manufoctnie  of  almost  transparent  porcela'm;  Kakura, 
die  place  from  which  people  pass  to  Simonoseki  in  the  isle  of  Nifon ;  and 
Csngoxima,  where  the  Portuguese  landed  when  they  fint  discovered  this 
country.— The  dependent  islands  of  Firando  and  Amakusa  had  great  ce- 


leteity  M  ihu  epoch,  fron  bung  ibe  first  seats  of  tbe  Cbriiliaii  religion- 
The  ide  ot  TtooUima,  between  Kiuwn  and  Korea,  fonu  a  principality 
vhich  was  tribataiy  to  tbe  Koreaiu  before  it  became  mbject  to  die  Ja- 
paoeae. — Tbe  archipelago  of  GoUo  terminatei  Japan  on  die  S.W. 

Itiand  ^  Siiolco.'}  Sikoko  lies  to  the-S-W.  of  Nifon  and  to  tbe  W.  of 
Kind*.  On  ite  east  coaat  we  recogniae  Cape  Ottechaki,  and  Qftn  ;  and 
on  ite  western  coast  Cape  Mi*aki, 

Itkmdi  of  Jeito.']  The  islands  of  Jeaao,  situated  to  the  north  of  Ja- 
pan,  are  some  of  tbem  rabject  to  the  eapire  of  Japan,  particnlariy  that 
called  Malmai,  immediately  to  the  N.  of  Nifon.  It  is  described  u  being 
well-wooded,  bnt  in  an  indiffercmt  state  of  cultiTation.  The  inhabitants 
are  &r  from  having  obtained  a  degree  of  civilization  equal  to  that  of  the 
ilnpnnmn :  they  are  still  in  the  slate  of  hnntera  and  fishers. — To  the  N.E. 
of  Matnui  we  tbe  islands  of  Kunachir  and  ZeUaty.  Three  islands,  still 
ferther  to  the  N.E.,  are  known  to  navigatws  by  the  name  of  tbe  Three 
Sittert.     Of  tbeee  islands  little  is  known  ;  and  that  little  is  not  calculated 


Sughaluin,  or  Tchoha.'\  This  island,  the  most  important  portion  of  ^ 
land,  explored  by  die  unfortnnate  La  Peronse,  is  sepsisted  from  tbe  con-  ^ 
tinent  of  Chinese  Tartary,  by  the  narrowest  part  of  tbe  channel  of  Tattary.  _^ 
Before  La  Peronse's  voyage,  its  dimennons  were  believed  to  be  mnch  leaa  ,  '  ' 
than  tbey  are  in  reality ;  D'Anville  placing  the  sonthem  extremity  4'  to  i" 
tbe  N.  of  Jeaso,  whereas  it  is  separated  from  these  islands  by  a  strait,  ^ 
about  20  miles  in  breadth,  to  which  the  name  of  Perouse  has  been  givm.  ^  ^ 
The  length  of  tbe  island  is  not  leas  than  480  geogispbical  miles ;  aince,  ,,  J^ 
according  to  the  French  navigator,  it  extends  between  46°  and  54°  N.  lat.;  ^  ^ 
the  breadth,  however,  is  not  proportional )  being,  on  an  average,  not  ukhv  ^  * 
than  80  miles.  The  interior  appears  to  be  monniainons,  particnlsTly  to-  ^ '  ^  ' 
words  the  centre.  The  eastern  coast  consista  of  wooded  valleys  and  bills,  k"^ 
behind  which  ariae  Itrfty  manntaina  covered  with  snow.  To  the  south  of  ^  '^ 
die  5Ist  d^iree,  tbe  conntry  becomes  man  level,  and  exhibits  only  bills  ,^  r 
of  auid.  The  soil  in  many  places  exhibits  a  vigorous  v^etation,  and  ia  (,^^> 
(iovered  with  forests  of  pine,  oak,  willow,  and  birch.  Tbe  snrroiinding  iJf'^ 
sea  produces  an  eitraordiasry  qnantity  of  fish,  while  the  rivers  •bound  J'^*!!! 
with  trout  and  salmon  of  the  very  best  quality.  Rosea,  angeUca,  and  ^^  ^  * 
odier  flowera,  flouriah  on  tbe  hilla. — The  inhabitants  are  described  by  Pa.  ^k,  ^ 
runse  aa  being  nearly  of  ibe  middle  size,  strong  made,  and  somewhat  in-  ^  *^ 
clined  to  coipnlency.  The  head  is  large,  the  face  broad  and  round,  the  co-  ^^V  sg 
loor  tawny,  bat  rendered  more  dark  by  continnol  exposure  to  the  weather,  r^  Hcj, 
The  nosttib  are  broad,  the  nose  short,  and  round  at  the  extremity.  The  ^ 
eyebrotw  are  bushy,  and  tbe  eyes,  which  are  fer  the  most  part  black, 
though  sometimes  bine,  are  generally  lively.  The  lipa  are  of  a  deep  red,  «^ 
and  commonly  thick ;  and  die  voice  ia  not  anfrequendy  strong.  The  teeth  »^^  | 
sre  white  and  evoi ;  and  tbe  chin  is  round,  and  somewhat  prominent.  The  « .L^^< 
features  of  the  women  sfe  similar  to  those  of  the  men  ;  but  dieir  atatore  S^^  ^ 
is  more  diminutive,  and  their  form  romidm  and  more  delicate.  They  have  i^r''l>iat 
the  upper  lip  tatooed  blue,  while  some  of  the  men  have  on  it  a  spot  of  ^tp 
blue  paint.  Their  ean  are  perforated,  and  decorated  with  ornaments  of 
gloss,  or  of  nlver.  The  hair  of  both  sexes  is  black  and  smoodi.  The 
men  have  long  beards.  Tbey  cut  their  bur  into  the  form  irf'  a  bnub  up- 
on the  forehead  and  tbe  temples,  and  wear  it  about  six  inches  long  behind,  'lip 
The  dress,  which  ia  nearly  the  aame  for  both  seiea,  consists  of  a  kind  *>f  '^^ 
look,  mode  of  akin,  or  qnilied  nankeen,  reaching  below  the  knees,  Btdi^t^fi"^' 
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fastened  rovnd  the  middle  with  a  girdle.  Diswen  are  reckaoed  Donecef 
■ary.  The  greater  part  have  no  covering  eitber  for  the  bead  or  the  feet ; 
but  aome  wear  a  kind  of  veK,  uade  of  aeal-ekin  ;  and  a  few  hare  on  the 
head  a  bandi^e  of  bear-^uu,  intended  more  for  ornament  than  lue.  In 
the  ^rdle,  by  which  their  doak  ia  fastened,  is  filed  their  dagger,  inth 
Bereral  pockets,  for  the  porpoee  of  eontuning  nich  sintll  articlea  m  tbey 
think  proper  to  carry  about.  Their  amu  are  bows,  sad  wreral  kinds  of 
Bpears  or  lances'  Their  habitations,  in  general,  are  abont  18  feet  in  length, 
by  15  in  breadth ;  the  sides  are  raised  to  the  height  of  3  or  4  feet, 
while  the  sloping  roof  rises  in  the  middle,  to  the  height  of  12  feet. 
These  habitations  are  formed  of  diSerent  posts,  strongly  joined  toge- 
ther. The  interstices  are  filled  with  baric,  and  the  top  is  thatched  with 
long  grass.  In  the  northern  parts,  the  floor  ii  the  bare  earth ;  in  the 
•onthran  parts,  floors  of  planks  are  fireqnent.  The  fire  is  npon  a  kind 
of  hearth,  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  raised  abont  six  incbea.  Ronnd 
tbe  whole  building  are  benches  raised  abont  12  or  1$  inches,  corered 
with  nuts,  and  nsed  for  beds.  In  erery  honse  is  an  iron  pot  for  cook- 
ing ;  wuh  dishes  of  sereral  shapea  and  sizes,  formed  sometimes  of  wood 
and  sometimes  of  bark.  As  agricoltore,  if  known,  is  not  practised,  they 
live  chiefly  npon  snch  animals  as  they  can  kill,  and  on  the  fish  fnmiah- 
ed  by  the  surrounding  sea ;  to  which  they  join  snch  Tegetsbles  as  grow 
wild.  Each  hut  is  furnished  with  a  Idnd  of  storebonse  reared  for  the 
pnrpose  of  containing  their  winter-prorisions,  which  are  laid  np  daring 
summer.  These  prorisions  consist  of  dried  fisb,  garlic,  wild  celery,  an- 
gelica, a  bnlbons  root,  by  them  called  ap6,  and  fiahniil  preserred  in  the 
Btomacbs  of  animals.  Tbe  inhabitants  of  Tchoka  are  not  destitute  of 
ingenuity ;  on  the  contrary,  they  display  a  greater  portion  of  it  than  is 
generally  observed  among  an  nnnrilizei}  people.  FeroDse  assures  us, 
that  among  them  were  obserred  weaving  looms,  which,  though  so  small 
as  to  be  easily  removed  from  place  to  place,  are  constructed  in  so  com- 
plete a  manner,  as  to  evince  a  great  extent  of  mechanical  knowledge. 
The  bark  of  the  willow,  and  the  fibres  of  the  nettle,  are  formed  into 
thread,  with  a  kind  oi  spindle,  probably  similar  to  the  distaff  and  spindle 
of  Enrope.  A  small  commerce  is  carried  on  with  the  Russians  from  tbe 
northern  parts,  with  the  Japaneee  from  the  sonthem  parts,  and  with  the 
Mandshoor  Tartars  Irom  the  western  oosst.  Their  exports  are  inconsider- 
able, consisting  only  of  a  few  furs,  and  a  small  quantity  of  oil,  fw  which 
they  receive  snch  articles  as  these  nations  can  furnish,  and  snch  as  tbey 
chiefly  want. 

AulhuriiieiJ}  Langsdorff's  Voyages,  Ito.,  Lend.  1814. — Brooghton's 
Voyage  of  Discovery  in  1 795-8.— Thunborg's  Travels  in  1770-9.— His- 
toire  dea  Japon,  etc  par  le  P6re  Charlevoix  Jesaite,  Paris,  1754,  6  vols., 
12mo. — lUnstrations  of  Japan  by  M.  Titsingb,  Ito.  Lond.  I822.^Laarie 
and  Whittle's  map  of  Japan  and  Korea. 


CHAF.  11— ARCHIPELAGO  OF  LOO-CHOO. 
The  two  chuns  of  mountains  which  traverse  Korea  and  Japan  seem  to  ap- 
proach one  another,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  afterwards  continued 
aloog  the  bed  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  KttlearchipelagoeB  extending 
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from  Japu  to  the  ialand  of  FormtMa.  In  tbia  maritiue  region— which  ia 
littla  known — we  find  the  (tate  of  Loo-choo. 

HUlorieal  Notice.^  We  are  indebted  to  the  narcative  of  Sa-poA-qoang, 
•  learned  Chinesai  who  vaa  sent  hither  from  China  in  the  quality  of  an 
ambaasador  in  1719,  for  our  Gnt  certain  information  reapecting  these 
itlandi.  Kampfer  had,  indeed,  prenonaly  mentioned  them  wider  the 
name  of  the  itlaadi  of  Lequego,  bat  in  an  obscnre  and  general  manner. 
The  misHonary  Ganbil  introdaced  Sn-poa-qnaiig'B  narrative  to  the  notice 
of  Europe  in  the  "  Lettrea  Edifiantea."  It  was  reaerred,  howerer,  fw  the 
officers  commanding  the  British  frigates,  the  Alceeta  and  Lyra — which 
had  gone  out  with  Lord  Amherst  to  China — >u>  make  na  more  particularly 
acqnuntad  with  these  islands  and  their  interesting  inhabitants.  The  natiree 
trace  their  faiitory  back  to  a  period  'anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  but  they 
^pear  to  bare  had  no  commamcation  with  the  rest  of  the  world  till  aboot 
the  year  605,  whan  they  were  discovered  by  the  Chinese.  Ganbil  saya, 
that  Loo-choo  was  not  subjugated  by  China  nntil  seven  centuries  after  Uiia 
event,  or  about  the  llth  century ;  and  he  adds,  that  before  that  tinw,  the 
principal  island  was  divided  into  three  political  comronnitiea,  whence  it  ia 
called,  in  some  maps,  "  the  Island  of  the  Three  kings." 

Number  and  SUuation.']  According  to  Ganbil.  these  islands  form,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  a  sort  of  chain,  or  series  of  little  archipelagoea,  ez> 
lending  from  Aiu-ritf,  the  moat  southerly  of  the  great  islouda  of  Japan,  to 
the  ialaiidof  Formosa;  there  are  in  all  36,  subject  to  the  same  government. 
To  the  8.  of  Kin-sin,  there  are  seven  small  islands,  and  a  large  one  called 
Tantuema,  belonging  to  the  Japanese  empire ;  and,  to  the  S.  of  these,  8 
others,  which  belong  to  the  king  of  Loo-choo ;  they  are  called  Oo/bo 
Chima,  or  <  the  Islands  of  Oafoo  i  die  prmcipal  one  is  called  Oofoo  in  the 
country  itself,  and  Tatao,  or  '  the  Great  Island,'  by  the  Chinese.  These 
islands  are  fertile  and  populous,  with  the  exception  of  Kiktai,  which,  how- 
ever, like  Oofoo,  contuns  forests  of  fine  large  cedan.  On  the  S.W.  of 
these  is  the  great  island  of  Loo-choo  ;  it  is  about  50  milea  long,  and  from 
12  to  15  broad.  The  king  resides  at  its  S.  end,  in  a  palace  called  Cbeoole, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  Kien-Cking  which  has  a  sea  port 
named  Napakiang,  at  a  distance  of  5  miles.  This  place  was  found  by  the 
observations  made  on  board  the  Alceste,  to  be  in  lak  26°  14'  N.  and  in 
127°  52*  I"  E.  loi^. :  this  is  iu  S.W.  point ;  the  maio  body  of  the  Uland 
extending  from  this  N.  and  a  little  easterly.  All  the  rocka  about  it  are 
of  coral,  and  immense  maaeea,  often  of  grotesque  shapes,  are  seen  every 
when  along  the  sea-shore ;  many  of  the  same  nature  ere  found  on  the 
higher  land,  at  a  distance  from  the  beach,  the  origin  of  which  may  be  con. 
aidered  as  problematical,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  disguised 
by  the  action  of  volcanic  fire  having  raised  them  to  an  elevation  beyond  the 
reach  ol'  the  ocean  in  which  they  were  generated.  To  the  W.  of  this  island 
there  are  10  others,  well-peopled  and  prodnctire,  with  the  exception  of 
Lung-Aoang-chau,  or  '  the  ijulphnr  Island,'  so  called  from  the  quantities 
of  that  substance  which  it  affords.  On  the  E.  side  of  Formosa  there  are 
other  17,  ail  dependent  on  the  king  of  Loo-choo- 

Climate  and  Productiant.^  The  climate  of  Loo-choo  is  one  of  the 
most  propitious  in  the  world.  Refreshed  by  the  sea-breezes  which  blow 
over  it  at  every  period  of  the  year,  it  ia  free  from  tfae  extremea  of  beat  and 
cold.  The  land  does  not  conimn  those  marshes  which  are  so  great  a  source 
of  disease  in  the  warmer  latitudes,  and  the  people  appear  to  enjoy  lobnat 
health.     Nature  has  been  bountiful  in  all  her  gifts  to  tlwt  favoured  country ; 
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neb  is  Um  felicity  of  ita  Mil  and  climBto,  thtt  v^etabla  productioiu,  T«y 
tlifierent  in  thur  HMure,  and  generally  found  in  repooi  reiy  diaUnt  from 
cadi  odier,  grow  here  aide  by  side.  Not  only  the  orange  and  the  lime,  bnt 
the  Indiaa  bonysn,  sad  Norwegima  fir,  ihe  tes-plant  and  sugar-cane,  all 
Oouriab  U^(ether.  It  abounds  in  rice,  wheat,  peas,  melons,  pine-apples, 
linger,  pepper,  camphor,  dye-woods,  wood  for  inel,  silk,  wax,  and  salt ;  it 
■bo  yields  coral  and  pearls.  The  animals  are  oxen,  sheep,  horses,  deer,  and 
winged  gome.  Almost  the  whole  animal  creation  here  is  of  diminntiTe 
size,  bnt  oil  excellent  in  their  Idnd ;  the  bullocks  seldom  weigh  more  than 
350  Iba.,  bat  are  plump  and  well-conditioned,  and  the  beef  very  fine ;  their 
goats  and  pigs  are  redvced  in  the  same  proportion,  their  poultry  forming 
tbe  only  exception. 

Inhabilanlt.']  He  inhabitants  are  of  diminutiye  stature,  the  average 
height  of  the  males  not  exceeding  five  feet  two  inches,  and  the  women  being 
of  corresponding  stature.  They  have  a  good  deal  of  tbe  Corean  physiog- 
nomy, with  more  mildness,  and  exhibit  noting  of  the  drowsy  and  ^ongated 
eye  of  tbe  Chinese  ;  still,  however,  as  die  Loo-choos,  for  the  last  tfaonsand 
yean  or  more,  have  been  more  or  less  nnder  the  inflnence  of  the  Chinese 
religion,  government,  laws,  and  cnstoms,  they  now  present  many  points  of 
agreement,  and,  in  fact,  differ  very  little  from  them.  Not  many  years  ago, 
a  Loo-cboo  junk,  on  her  voyage  to  Fokien,  being  driven  to  Macao,  the 
Chinese  of  that  place  eagerly  crowded  on  board,  and  hailed  the  crew  as  tbe 
descendants  of  dw  ancient  Chinese,  their  dress  and  mode  of  piniung  up  the 
hwr  on  tbe  top  of  the  head  being  the  old  costume  of  tbw'  countrymen  be- 
fore they  were  conquered  and  shorn  by  the  Tartars.  Tbe  narratives  of 
captain  Hall  and  Mr  M'Leod  are  certainly  well  calcnlated  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  the  European  public,  highly  favourable  to  the  charac- 
ter and  happy  condition  of  tbe  Loo-choos ;  and  die  Chinese  and  Japanese 
agree  in  speaking  of  them  as  a  dieerful  and  happy  people.  Yet  with  all 
this,  it  seems  evident  that  in  tbeir  jealousy  of  strangers  diey  are  perfect 
Chinese.  They  have  a  priesthood  of  bonzes,  who  are  generally  educated 
in  Japan.  Tbeir  booke  on  religion,  morality,  and  science,  are  in  the 
Chineee  character ;  but  for  common  purposes  the  Japanese  letters  are  em- 
ployed. 

CHAP.  Iir.— THE  PHILIPPINES. 
To  the  N.  of  Borneo  we  find  the  great  archipelago  of  the  Philippine 
islands,  sometimes  called  the  Mwuliai.  They  are  said  to  be  nearly  1,200 
in  nnmber,  and  400  of  them  are  of  cnneiderable  size  ;  but  onr  knowledge 
regarding  this  groupe  is  very  circninscribed.  They  were  discovered,  in 
152i,  by  Magellan,  who  lost  bis  life  here  on  tbe  email  island  of  Moctan, 
while  engaged  in  that  voy^e  in  which  man  Gist  completed  the  circumnavi- 
gation  of  the  globe.  Malte  Brun,  however,  is  of  opinion  diat  the  Spaniards 
were  acqnunted  with  Luzon,  or  Manilla,  the  principal  of  the  granpe,  in 
1511.  Tbe  Spaniards,  on  establishing  themselves  here  in  1560,  gave  the 
name  of  their  king,  /'Ai/i/i,  only  to  the  northern  portion  of  tbe  archipelago; 
the  cenUvl  part  ofien  receives  the  distinct  appellation  of  the  Bitiay  islands. 
All  these  islands  ore  traversed  by  lofty  chains  of  mountains  in  whic^  vol- 
canoes occnr ;  earthquakes  are  often  felt,  and  violent  hmricanes  frequently 
devastate  the  iace  of  nature.  There  ia  nearly  tbe  same  variety  of  seasons 
here  as  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar.  A  humid  climate  pre- 
serves the  appearance  of  perpetual  spring  throughout  these  islands ;  the 
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treea  are  always  in  leaf, — the  fieUa  alraoet  comtantl^  enamriled  wHk 
towen, — and  the  blowom  and  tbe  frail  are  often  exbibitad  h^dter  m 
the  itame  tree.  The  principal  alimentary  grain  is  rice ;  wbeet  wa«  iMn>- 
dnced  hy  the  Spaniard! ;  and  the  cocas  wai  brongitt  bithn  in  1670,  and 
diriras  admirably  ;  bat  European  froit  trees  eeoM  to  bear  fnut  when  trana- 
ported  tbither.  The  orange^tree.  grows  in  the  opeo  fields  to  ita  full  height. 
Among  the  indigenous  plaala  is  the  wild  banana  tree,  from  the  fibnniB  fila^ 
ments  of  which  a  kind  of  cloth  and  ropes  are  inanQhctiired.  Catde  arp 
nnmerona ;  and  the  nambere  aad  Tsrieties  of  fish  amazingly  great.  The 
riven  are  infested  with  crocodiles  ;  and  the  danonpaly  serpent  is  af  the 
■DOst  poisonona  kind.  According  to  native  traditioDB,  all  these  islands, 
and  especially  Manilla,  were  once  entirely  possessed  by  negroes,  who, 
when  other  races  arriTed  on  the  coasts,  fled  to  the  monntains,  which  are 
atill  inhabited  by  their  descendants.  The  practice  of  tattooing  is  followed 
here,  and  was  at  one  time  so  frequent  that  the  Spaniards,  from  this  urcnna- 
stauce,  gare  some  islands  of  the  groope  the  name  of  Piniadot,  M.  Peroase 
supposed  that  die  total  population  of  the  I^iUppiaes  might  be  3,000,000. 
In  the  Singapore  Chronicle  of  30th  September,  1824,  it  was  stated  to  be 
as  follows : 

Natin  Indiaaa  E39S,3S1 

MesllfM  118.030 

Chin»  .                .                   7,000 

WhlMa  .                                    4,000 

Many  of  tha»,  by  their  Ereqnent  intercourse  with  Europeans,  have  ac- 
quired a  degree  of  energy  and  intelligence  greatly  superior  to  all  the  in* 
habitaats  of  the  more  westerly  isUnde,  In  inUepidicy  they  greatly  excel 
the  Hindeos,  and  are  hence  generally  employed  ax  gunners  and  steersmen 
in  the  intercolonial  narigatioB.  The  trade  between  the  Philippines  and 
Acapnico,  in  Mexico,  was  for  ages  conducted  by  one  galleon  of  1,200  or 
1,600  tons.  The  well  known  narrative  of  Ansou's  capture  of  the  Manilla 
galleon  may  convince  ns,  not  only  of  the  great  size,  but  also  of  d)e  gre^t  value 
of  theae  vnaela.  She  used  to  sul,  in  Jnly  or  August,  with  a  cargo  consiat- 
ing  of  the  mannfactares  of  China  and  Hindostan,  and  the  produce  of  the 
Spice  and  Snnda  islands,  and  arrived  at  Acapnico  in  three  or  four 
months.  The  voyage  back  was  performed  in  abont  half  the  time,  with  a 
cai^  of  cochinml,  cocoa,  Spanish  wines,  oil,  wool,  and  bar-iron,  bnt  chiefly 
in  ballast.  It  is  a  cinrnmstance  remarked  by  Mr  Crawford,  that  the  Phi- 
lippinea  are  the  only  islands  of  N.W.  Oceanica  which  l^ve  improved  in 
dvilizBtioo,  wealdi,  and  pcqndatiou,  in  consequence  of  tbeir  intercoorse  wiA 
Europe.  When  Gnt  visited,  they  were  inhabited  by  a  race  of  savages  inferior 
ID  every  re^Mct  to  any  of  the  adjacent  pagan  nations ;  but  now  they  are  m 
decidedly  anperior.  To  nudenund  the  reason  of  thia,  it  is  suffident  to  re- 
mark, that  the  Spanish  government  finding  here  no  spices,  no  rich  mana- 
factores,  no  mine*  of  precious  metal,  did  not  think  of  monopolizing  com- 
merce, but  satisfied  itself  with  drawing  a  fixed  capitation  tax  from  its  native 
subjects,  and  freely  distributed  the  unappropriated  lands  amongst  the 
colonisia.  The  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  was  a  free  intermixture 
of  the  local  sodety,  and  »  communication  of  the  art*  and  manners  of  Eon^ 
to  the  native  races. 

Manilla,'}  The  largest  of  tbe  Philippine  gronpe  is  called  Lueim  Ltmm, 
Siaait,  New  Caitiie,  or  Manilla.  The  centre  of  this  island  is  in  14°  38' 
N.  kat.  and  ISV  50'  E.  long.     It  is  re<^oned  by  the  Spaniards  to  be  160 
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Spanuli  leagnM  iu  length,  or  (rom  N.W.  to  S.E.  and  35  or  40  ia  braodth: 
Its  sitiiatian  is  extremely  fkvoorUile  in  a  commercul  pmut  of  visw,  beii^ 
placed  between  the  eastern  and  weatern  contmeDta ;  baring  China  on  the 
N^  the  utanda  of  Japan  on  the  N.E. ;  the  ocean  on  the  £. ;  (be  other 
ialanda  of  the  Philippioe  gnmpe  mi  the  S. ;  and  to  the  W.  Malacca,  Siam, 
and  Cochin  China.  Point  Calaan,  at  its  loutbem  extremity,  is  separated 
friHn  the  isle  of  Samar  bjr  a  strut  of  fitoal  three  leases  brmd  ;  and  point 
Cid>icunga,  at  its  northern  estremitf ,  ia  distant  80  le^;aes  from  the  island 
of  Formoaa.  Manilla  ia  forned  by  ttm  peninsular  masses  of  land,  united 
by  an  isthmos  duee  leagues  in  iM'eadtb ;  the  northern  of  these  peninsnlas  ia 
called  Lncon  Proper,  the  sonthem  receives  the  name  of  Camaritut,  An 
elevated  cbua  of  monotidns  intersects  the  whole  length  of  this  island,  and 
iends  ODt  a  mimber  of  braacbee  in  different  directions.  The  most  remark- 
able points  in  the  chain  are  ;  Ararat,  Tayabat,  St  Cr'uloval,  Labol,  and 
the  volcanic  Abbay  in  the  S.E.  quarter.  The  geneial  character  of  this  island 
is  volcanic ;  and  vary  violent  eartbqoakes  were  experienced  here  in  1650, 
1754,  and  1824.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Tajo,  on  the  N.,  and  the 
Rio  Grande,  the  Chiquilo,  and  the  Mardtia,  on  the  W.  In  the  centre  of  the 
island  there  is  an  extensive  lake,  called  Bay,  in  which  we  find  the  island 
of  Talin.  The  climate  of  Manilla  is  moist ;  but  not  so  warm  as  might  be 
expected  from  its  latitude.  Hnnicanes  often  commit  great  devastation  ( 
the  wet  season  lasts  from  June  to  September,  dnring  which  period  the  & 
wind  blows  constantly,  «id  die  level  country  is  wholly  inundated.  The 
climate  is  esteemed  unhealthy  to  European^  particularly  if  they  visit  the 
Hland  wfam  young ;  bat  the  lunvee  irften  hve  to.a  great  age.  The  soil  of 
Manilla  ia  exceedingly  ferule,  and  prodaces  cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  rice, 
tobacco,  and  coffee,  with  little  labonr-  Cinnamon,  nutmegs,  and  doves, 
are  amongat  the  indigenous  pro^uctians ;  and,  with  a  little  care,  the 
spices  of  this  island  might  he  made  a  source  of  great  weidth.  Of  palm- 
trees  there  are  said  to  be  no  less  than  40  ^wcies ;  cocoas  are  plentiful ;  end 
the  forests  produce  ebony  mid  sandal-wood.  A  great  part  of  the  interior 
of  die  country  is  still  oorered  with  dense  rich  forests.  Cattle  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  are  nnmeroas,  and  in  some  places  mn  wild  ;  the  forests  ^lound 
in  deer.  Native  iron  is  found  in  masses,  and  there  are  also  sevenl  quar- 
ries of  marble.  In  short,  were  this  island  in  the  possession  of  an  indus- 
trious race  of  people,  and  well-goremed,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  va- 
luable possessions  in  these  quarters.  Fi»eign  vessels  were  formeily  bur- 
dened with  such  heavy  duties  that  tbey  amounted  almost  to  a  prohibition 
of  eommerce,  and  the  only  exports  were  dollars ;  latterly  it  has  received 
greater  eneoumgemwt,  and  the  colonists  export  indigo,  ebony,  coffee, 
pepper,  rice,  sugar,  pearls,  cordage,  pitch,  tar,  and  rettans.  In  1837,  the 
value  of  inportations  amounted  to  1,048,680  piastres ;  and  of  exportations 
to  1,094,690  piastres;  viz.: 
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Tbd  popnlation  waa  recently  aatimated  at  1,376,000  persons,  and  conneU 
of  Spaniards,  aborigiiiat  Negroes,  Malays,  erroDeoasly  called  Indiana  by 
the  ^laniards,  Cbtoese,  Japanese,  Creoles,  and  Metis.  The  Spaniards 
are  Dumerona ;  L^entil  girea  a  very  nnfavonnble  pictore  of  their  manners 
and  morals.  Both  sexes  so  oke  cheroots,  a  practice  which  often  distorts 
the  mondi,  and  renders  the  &irer  sex  repnlsiTe-  The  Negroes,  of  whom 
the  Aela*  are  a  prindpal  tribe,  reside  chiefly  io  the  monatains  and  impene- 
trahle  foreets,  whither  they  hare  heen  driven  by  the  Malays,  and  the 
rapacity  of  the  Spaniards.  The  Malays  are  natmally  a  brave,  active,  and 
tndosiriouB  people  ;  bnt  hare  lost  mncfa  of  their  nationel  character  nnder 
Enropean  domination.  One  of  their  principal  tribes  is  the  Tagalt  or 
Tugalat,  who  seem  to  live  in  comparative  plenty  and  indolence^  The 
Chinese  have  been'  at  differeut  times  attracted  to  Manilla  in  great  numbers 
by  its  profitable  trade.  In  1603,  the  Spaniards,  jealooe  of  their  commerdal 
ireidth  and  enterprise,  massacred  25,000  of  them.  In  1639,  having  again 
increased  to  the  number  of  30,000,  they  dared  to  take  up  arms  in  their 
own  defence,  and  a-  contest  ensued  in  which  their  numbers  were  reduced 
to  700ft  The  same  feeling  of  jealousy  prompted  the  expulsion  of  these 
iodustrioos  people  in  16G2,  1709,  and  1751  successively ;  .but  when  the 
public  b^an  to  snfier  from  the  want  of  supplies  and  trade,  the  measure 
was  bitterly  complained  of,  and  no  governor  has  unce  renewed  the  expe- 
riment.— The  viceroy  of  Manilla  is  captain-general  of  the  Philippines ; 
but  the  military  strength  did  not  exceed  1500  men,  moetly  Mexicans,  in 
1820;  and  little  discipline  exists  either  in  the  military  or  the  marine 
force. — The  portion  of  this  island  which  is  occupied  by  the  Spamards  is 
divided  into  15  provinces :  v]z.  Albay,  Balangat,  Bulacan,  Cagat/an, 
Camarmet,  CavUe,  Lagutia,  Ntttva-Eeija,  Pampanga,  Pangatijtan, 
Tayabat,  Tondo,  Valaiigat,  Ylaaa,  snd  Zambalea. — Manilla  is  Uw 
metropolis  not  only  of  this  island,  but  of  all  the  Spanish  E^t  Indian  pos- 
sessions. It  is  situated  apoa  a  large  bay,  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  island, 
at  the  month  of  a  river  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  The  environs  have  a 
pleasing  tqipparance,  though  there  is  little  culdvation.  The  population 
was  estimated  in  1820  at  between  36,000  and  38,000  sonls,  of  whom  not 
more  than  1200  are  Enropean  Spaniards.  Their  habits  are  indolent  and 
luxurious.  Murders  frequently  occur  here ;  one  anonymous  writer  in  (he 
Calcutta  Journal  declares  that  when  he  visited  Manilla  in  1820,  there  were 
3,000  prisoners  in  the  jails,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  charged 
with  homidde. 

The  Bissav  Islands.]  All  the  islands  situated  between  Manilla 
and  Mindanao  go  under  the  general  appella^o  of  th^  Bissay  islands.  Of 
these  Zebu  is  the  most  fertile  and  populous. 

The  Calauiaj«ss.j  S.W.  from  Mindoro,  between  that  island  and 
I^wan,  is  the  gronpe  called  the  Cslamianee,  or  the  Cane  Islands.  The 
chain  by  which  these  islands  are  fonned  goes  off  from  Manilla  in  a  S.W. 
direction.  It  seems  to  be  very  high  and  very  narrow.  The  two  principal 
islands  are  Suavagon  and  Calamian,  The  population  of  the  gronpe  is 
about  16,000  souls.  The  Spaniards  hare  occupied  a  few  positions  on  the 
'  "'  s  of  the  interior  maintain  their  independence. 
'-'--'    -  '  e,  ebony,  canes,  WHZ,  guma, 

the  most  eontberly  of  the 
islets,  ranks  the  second  in  sine 
9'40'  N.  lat.;  and  121*  W  aitd 
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126*  E.  long.  lu  let))^  from  N.  to  S.  is  250  miles,  and  its  circninfereiice 
^Mmt  830.  Like  ManiUa  it  is  formed  of  two  peninsnlaT  masses,  of  wbich  the 
eastern  is  the  larger.  The  coast  line  is  extremely  irr^alar ;  pools  and 
riraleU  occur  at  erery  step  in  the  interior ;  and  there  are  above  20  nan- 
gable  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  are  ihe- Petandji,  the  Balkan,  and  tha 
Sibaguey.  There  are  dso  sereral  lai^  lakes  ;  the  most  ertengire  is  the 
Mindanao  or  Mandango,  in  the  S.E. — This  island  produces  rice,  potatoes, 
sago,  cinnamon,  and  all  kinds  of  tropical  fniits  ;  bnt  the  cinnamon  is  infe- 
rior to  that  of  Ceylon.  It  is  not  ceri^  whether  or  not  this  island  con- 
tains mines ;  bnt  gold  and  snlphnr  hare  been  fonnd,  And  great  quantities 
of  talc  exist  in  it ;  millstones  are  also  exported  from  it.  Cattle  are  very 
numerons ;  their  nambers  not  being  kept  down  either  by  man  or  yn[d 
beasta.  Scorpions,  vipers,  and  centipedes,  are  namerons. — A  great  pert 
of  this  island  is  governed  by  native  chiefs,' who  are  styled  rajahs ;  the 
nobles  are  called  latco.  The  inhabitants  of  the  interior  have  been  repre- 
sented as  a  race  of  fierce  black  savages,  called  ffam/oras,  or  Papooas  : 
those  of  die  coast  have  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Bomeans,  and  Macassara, 
and  are  evidently  a  Maby  race.  They  are  divided  into  Mindanao!,  and 
lUanot  s  the  former  of  whom  are  governed  by  one  sultan,  who  is  the  most 
powerful  prince  in  the  island  ;  the  latter  have  about  17  rajahs,  who  form 
a  kind  of  confederacy  among  themselves.  They  are  all  Mahommedans, 
and  have  imans  who  teach  their  children  to  read  and  write.  Many  of 
diem  are  addicted  to  piracy ;  their  vessels  carry  small  guns,  and  from  70 
to  BO  men.  They  also  carry  on  a  trade  with  Hindostan,  and  chiefly  with 
Snrat.  Their  intercourse  with  Europeans  baa  given  them  a  knowledge  of 
aeveraJ  arts.  They  are  a  fierce  and  vindictive  race,  fond  of  show  and  cmel 
sports,  but  lively  and  intelligent. — The  Spaniards  have  formed  setdements 
on  the  coast,  which  are  divided  into  the  three  alcaids  of  Samboango  on 
the  S.W.,  Metamit  on  the  N.,  and  Caraga  on  (he  £.  The  population  of 
these  colonies  is  estimated  at  51,000  persons ;  bat  the  total  population  of 
die  island  exceeds  1,000,000.— The  Dutch  visited  this  island  in  1607, 
1616,  and  1627,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  the  sultan  in  1689,  requesting 
permission  to  build  a  fort,  which  was  refused. 

SooLoo.J  The  island  of  Sooloo  or  Suluk  lies  to  the  S.W.  of  Mindanao. 
Great  qnantides  of  ambergrease  are  cast  upon  its  shores  towards  the  end 
of  the  western  monsoons ;  yet  it  is  cnrioiu  that  this  substance  is  seldom  or 
never  fou&d  on  the  coast  of  Mindanao.  Sooloo  derives  its  chief  wealth, 
however,  from  the  pearl  fishery  which  takes  place  daring  the  calm  which 
succeeds  the  western  monsoons,  while  the  sea  is  so  smooth  and  clear  that 
the  eye  can  discern  objects  under  water  to  the  depth  of  40  or  50  feet-  The 
saltan  of  Sooloo  has  a  small  fleet,  and  holds  several  neighbouring  islands. 
Boman,  his  capital,  is  situated  on  the  N.W-  part  of  the  bland,  and  has  a 
population  of  6000  souls. 

Autharitiei.'\  Comyn's  Slate  of  the  PhSippine  Islands.  Load.  I8S1, 
8vo. — F.  K.  St  Croix,  Voyage  CommerdaL  Paris,  1810,  3  vots.  Bvo. — 
Historia  de  la  prorincia  de  Filippinas  por  al  Padre,  R.  M.  Villarde. 
Manilla,  1749,  fol. — Maver's  Historical  View  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
etc.  Lond.  1815,  Svo. — The  Works  and  Travels  of  Zuniga,  Sonnerat, 
Leyden,  Marsden,  Peyrouse,  Forest,  etc — Carte  rednite  des  iales  Philip, 
pines  par  Bettin.  Paris. — Dalrymple's  Chart.  Lond.  1790. — Mapa  de  laa. 
islas  Filippinas.    By  Alman.    Lond.  1821. 
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CHAP.  IV.— BORNEO. 

To  the  N.  uf  Java,  nnd  the  S.W.  of  the  I^iiippine  isIanUs,  is  the  island 
oF  Borneo,  which,  if  we  except  New  Hollood,  and  New  Gainea,  is  tha 
lar^t  island  in  the  world.  It  is  situBted  between  6*  N.  let.  and  4*  20' 
S.  lat.,  and  109*  5'  and  1 19°  20*  E.  long.  lu  superficial  extent  is  eBtinat- 
eil  by  Stein  at  9.693  German  or  213,699  English  sqnare  miles,  and  by 
Frendi  geographers  Bt  40,000  square  leagDea  of  S5  to  a  degree.  The 
name  of  Borneo  is  correctly  pronounced  by  the  natiTes  Bmnai,  and  ia, 
to  all  appearance,  a' primitive  and  indigenous  word  ;  for  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  Leyden's  conjecture,  that  Btnueo  is  a  cormption  of  Va- 
rani,  that  is '  sea-bom,'  a  Sanscrit  epithet — as  if  the  people  or  natiTsa 
Borneo  spoke  a  roirapt  dialect  of  Sanscrit — is  at  alt  corteet.  The  name  of 
Bmnai,  or,  as  pronounced  by  Enropeans,  Borneo,  strictly  belongs  to  tbe 
Malay  state  of  Borneo  in  the  western  part-  of  the  island  ;  and,  as  is  fre- 
qaently  dona  in  similar  esses,  has  been  applied  by  ns  to  the  whole  island. 
A  complete  proof  that  Dr  Leyden' »  eonjeotaral  etymon  of  Borneo,  from 
Vanini,  is  false,  is  t))e  fcct  that  none  of  the  natives  are  of  the  Hindoo 
stock  ;  but  aie  apparently  au  original  race,  except  those  of  the  Malay  stock. 

History.'^  The  natives  call  the  island  Dayaka  Varunit  and  affirm  that 
it  anciently  formed  a  part  of  the  Chinese  empire.  The  companions  of 
Magellan  saw  it  in  1521,  and  c^led  it  Bunnt.  Tbe  Portuguese  bestowed 
npon  it  tbe  name  by  which  it  is  now  known  in  Euro|ieBn  geogr^hy,  in 
1530.  Several  Eoropean  nations  have  attempted  to  form  settlements  on 
the  coast  of  Borneo,  but  hitherto  with  little  success.  The  Dutch,  however, 
er«cted  a  factory  at  Pontiaaa,  in  1643 ;  and)  in  1748,  they  compelled  the 

Erince  of  Tatas  to  grant  them  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  pepper  trade  in 
is  dominions.  In  consequence  of  the  treaty  then  negotiated,  the  Datch 
company  still  carry  on  a  commercial  intercourse  with  this  country,  but,  it 
is  believed,  with  very  little  profit.  In  1 706,  the  English  were  allowed  to 
build  a  factory  at  Banjermassin ;  but  their  impnident  conduct  procured 
their  speedy  expulsion.  lu  1773,  they  formed  an  establishment  on  the 
island  of  Balambangan  off  the  nor^em  coast  of  Borneo,  which  has  proved 
equally  nnsnccessfnl.  The  Dutch  gorernntent  of  Java  are  at  present  in 
possession  of  the  most  of  the  western  coast  of  Borneo,  and  have  onifed 
their  posts  there  under  the  name  of  the  residency  of  the  W.  coast  of  Borneo. 
These  acquisitions  have  been  made  by  treaties  made  with  the  native 
princes  since  1818.  The  general  principle  of  these  treaties  is,  that  in  con- 
sideration of  tbe  potts  being  placed  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
Netherlands  company,  and  of  the  sultans  of  Sambas,  Monepawa,  INintianak, 
■nd  Mmtan,  not  negotiating  widi  other  European  governments  or  Americans, 
and  using  their  endeavours  to  repress  piracy,  these  princes  shall  be  paid  v, 
monthly  salary  by  the  Dutch.  The  nature  of  those  which  have  been  conducted 
with  tl>e  Dap  chieftains  of  the  interior  of  the  island  is,  that  their  territories 
shidl  be  administered  by  tbe  Dutch,  and  the  revenues  equally  divided.  A 
rough  map  of  the  extent  uf  the  Dutch  residency  has  been  constructed  prin- 
cipdly  from  tbe  obser^tions  of  Mr  MuUer,  assisted  by  those  of  other  gen> 
tlemen  who  have  travelled  in  various  iKrections.  By  this  map  it  appears 
that  the  residency  extends  over  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  island.     . 

Pkyikal  Features,  4«.]     Borneo  exhibits  the  osual  insular  structure — 

a  mass  of  lofty  mouutains  m  the  centre,  sloping  gradually  down  to  level  and 

alluvial  tracts  along  the  shore.    The  principal  chain  of  mountains  must  ex- 

"d  N.  and  S.  nut  far  from  the  E.  coast.   It  is  watered  by  many  line  rirera. 
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of  which  dioM  beat  known  to  Enropeans  ara  tbe  Someo,  the  Banjari  or 
Bander,  and  the  Sukadana  and  Pontiana,  which  are  all  navigable,  by  boata, 
lor  mare  than  50  mil«i  above  their  jnnction  with  tbe  m«.  It  is  probable 
tbey  anse  from  a  marahy  table-land  of  great  elevation  in  the  raoniitsiDoiis 
district.  The  interior  is  covered  with  immenae  foreata  filled  with  wild 
animalB,  particnlarly  orang-outangs ;  hot  Qo  European  has  yet  explored  this 
region.  A  great  part  of  the  coast,  for  a  Iveadth  of  15  or  20  inilet, 
IB  marshy,  exhibiting  in  scattered  patches  the  eioberance  of  tropical  fertilitv. 
Inland  is  tbe  lake  of  l)anao  Malayu  in  1°  5^  N.  lat.  and  114"  20*  E.  long. 
It  was  first  visited  by  Enropeans  in  1823.  It  is  8  leagues  by  1  broad,  in 
same  places  18  feet  deep,  and  its  dimensions  are  considerably  incfeased  in 
Uie  runy  season.  Two  islands  rise  above  the  surface  of  its  waters,  and  it  is 
stored  with  nnnterons  fish.  The  larger  island  ia  called  Vaitder  Capellen, 
and  the  lesser  Tobias.  Uris  island  has  be«n  often  devastated  by  volcanoes 
Bnd  eafthqnakea.  At  Sukadana  Uie  thermometer  is  very  seldom  under 
82*  or  above  94^.  The  sea  and  moontun  breezes,  and  the  rains,  which  are 
constant  from  November  till  May  on  the  western  caaat,  constdembly 
freshen  tbe  fttmospbere. 

PTodttctionir^  Borneo  prodace*  rice,  sago,  black  pepper,  icamphor, 
boney,  cotton,  cloves,  dye-woods,  sandal'wood,  ebooy,  gold,  iron,  vm,  cop- 
per, diamonds,  and  antimony.  Tbe  diamond-mines  are  confined  to  ^e  W. 
and  S.  coasts,  being  principally  situated  in  the  territories  of  Pontians  and 
Bangennassin.  The  resident  Bngis  are  the  great  dealers  in  diamonds.  Tb« 
rajah  of  Mastan  is  in  possession  of  one  of  the  largest  diamonds  known  to 
exist.  It  was  obtained  about  100  years  ago  fi'om  the  mine  at  Landak,  and 
weighs  367  carats  gross.  Its  estimated  value  is  £269,377.  Previons  to 
ISllii,  when  the  Dnlch  seized  this  coast,  npwards  of  32,000  Chinese  wer« 
employed  in  the  gold  mines  at  Mantradn,  and  the  western  parts  of  Borneo. 
Valuing  the  yearly  produce  extracted  at  72  dotlara  each  man,  tiie  sum  total 
wonld  amount  to  2,224,000  dollars  annnally,  or  £556,000.  But  taking 
the  medium  quantity  at  117  dollars  per  man,  tbe  sum  total  wonld  be 
3,744,000  dollars,  or  £936,000.  In  1812,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
annual  amount  of  theee  mines  amounted  to  4,744,060  doliars,  or 
£1,186,000,  valuing  Uie  dollars  at  ds.  each.  The  sum  annually  remitted 
by  these  industrious  emigrants  to  China  was  £500,000,  and  about  one-half 
of  that  was  remitted  to  Bei^al  and  the  western  part  of  India,  and  the  sur- 
plus went  to  Java.  But  as  a  just  punishment  of  Dutch  avarice,  tbe  govem- 
ment  of  Java  now  suffers  a  monthly  loss  of  34,000  gulders  in  supporting 
the  resideucy  of  tbe  W.  coast  of  Borneo.  Tbe  camphor  of  Borneo  is 
excellent ;  it  b  obtained  from  the  Daohalanops  camphora  of  Caiebrooke 
— a  different  tree  from  die  Laurus  camphora,  and  found  only  in  Sumatra 
and  Borneo.  The  Borneo  camphor,  however,  sells  for  £500  per  quintalj 
while  that  of  Sumatra  is  osoally  valued  at  £330.  Benzoin,  the  resin 
of  a  spedes  of  styrax,  is  largely  exported.  Antimony  has  been  toahd 
in  masses,  or  rather  mountains,  and  the  exportation  of  this  article  has  pro- 
digiously increased  of  late  years.  It  is  in  Borneo  that  the  largest  of  the 
monkey-trihe,  the  Jioago,  is  found.  Wild  bnffaloes,  hoars,  tigers,  and  ele- 
phants abound ;  and  tlie  species  of  birds  are  innumerable. 

Population.^  The  populauon  of  Borneo  has  been  estimated — we  sup^ 
pose  above  the  truth — at  3,000,000.  The  Interior  is  entirety  occupied  by 
ft  native  race,  bearing  the  general  name  of  Dayaks,  but  vftrionsly  named 
nccording  to  the  parts  of  tlie  island  which  they  inhabit,  and  nearly  similar 
in  character  to  thuGe  who  occupy  the  interior  of  Sumatra.   Some  cultivate 


the  gronnd, — otben  diipUr  coiuiderabla  iadiutiy  in  fiahing,— and  a  f«w 
amptoy  themwlrM  in  collecting  gold, — but  their  institntioiu  in  general  'a&' 
cate  the  rndest  atnte  of  hnmaii  society.  In  penonal  appearance  they  are 
decidedly  aaperior  to  the  Malays,  and  their  women  are  rather  good- looking. 
Polygamy  is  not  practised.  It  has  been  r^XHted  that  they  deroor  the  flesb  of 
llieir  enemice — an  assertion  probably  in  tbis,,aa  in  many  instances,  without 
foundation.  All  accounts  agree,  howerer,  aa  to  another  trnly  savage  cns- 
tom,  by  iriiich  every  man  is  debarred  from  the  privilege  of  matrimony  an- 
til  he  has  with  his  own  band  cat  off  the  head  of  an  enemy.  Those  who 
are  deairom  of  entering  into  this  state,  form  themselves  into  what  Dr 
Leyden  calls  '  head-hnnting  expeditions,'  and  make  an  inroad  into  the  ter- 
ritories of  a  neighbouring  tribe  ;  if  their  strength  appears  sufficient,  they  en- 
deBTODT  to  effect  their  objecls  by  force  ;  if  otherwise,  they  conceal  them- 
selves behind  thickets  till  an  unfortunate  iodividnal  pasaea,  whom  they  can 
make  their  prey.  When  a  married  woman  dies,  her  hnabantl  is  not  allowed 
to  take  a  second  wife  until  he  has  stain  an  enemy  in  battle,  and  offered  bia 
bead  in  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  his  deceased  wife.  Some  are  also  said 
to  immolate  human  victims  on  the  altars  of  tbeir  divinities.  The  inbsbi- 
tanta  of  the  towns  along  the  coast  consist  chiefly  of  Malays  and  Chinese. 
The  nnmber  of  the  latter  has  been  estimated,  by  a  recent  writer  in  lbs 
Sngi^re  Cfaronicle,  at  125,000  souls.  There  is  another  race  called 
Papon*,  or  NegriilM,  who  reside  in  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  die 
island,  and  have  no  intercourse  with  the  surrounding  population. 

States.^  Borneo  is  divided  into  a  great  nnmber  of  independent  states, 
whose  chiefs,  being  mnsaelmen,  assume  the  title  of  rajah  or  sultan.  Of 
these  the  staiea  of  Banjarmiutin,  Succadana,  Samba*,  and  ^rneo,  are  the 
principal. 

Borneo  Proper,"]  This  state  has  a  sea-coast  of  more  than  700  milts 
in  eitent,  by  a  depth  of  from  100  to  150  miles.  It  has  the  Dutch  resi- 
dency on  the  W.,  the  boundary  in  this  direction  being  Tanjoug  Data,  in 
8*  N.  Ul  and  110°  36'  E.  long.;  on  the  E.  it  has  the  Bomean  territories 
of  the  state  of  Snlok ;  the  month  of  the  Sandakan  river,  in  5°  50'  N.  bt. 
and  1 18*  15'  E.  long.,  being  tbe  frontier.  On  tbe  S.  it  has  rarious  savags 
tribes,  as  the  Dayan,  Dusum,  Mureet,  and  Tataos,  men  who  take  a  plea- 
sure in  decapitsting  strangers,  and  glory  in  boarding  their  skulls,  wHIdi  ars 
handed  down  to  posterity  as  heir-looms  of  the  family,  and  trophies  of  b«> 
reditary  renown.  To  the  atate  of  Borneo  belong  the  islands  of  Malaweli, 
Banggi,  Balambang,  twice  a  British  settlement,  Baiabak,  and  Babnllsn, 
conmining  several  fine  harbours,  favourably  sittuted  for  the  trade  of  Chins, 
the  Philippines,  and  their  own  vicinity.  Borneo  contains  a  nnmber  of  fine 
rivers,  the  most  important  of  winch  are  those  of  Rayung  and  Batavis, 
which  lead  to  Sibita,  the  capital  of  tbe  Kayan,  tbe  most  powerful,  idolf 
trous,  and  uncivilized  tribe  of  the  whole  bland.  Mahari,  like  the  two  last 
on  the  N.  coast,  that  of  Borneo,  properly  so  called,  navigable  for  20  miles 
for  vessels  of  300  tons ;  and  Sandakan,  or  China  Bata:igan,  on  the  N.E. 
coast  of  the  island.  The  interior  of  tbe  Bomean  territory  is  filled  by  ei- 
tenaive  chuos  of  high  mountains,  tbe  most  elevated  of  which  is  Keeneebaln, 
in  6*  K.  lat.,  and  visible  from  both  sides  of  tbe  island,  which  here  nins  oat 
into  a  sort  of  peninsula.  The  western  districts,  as  Sarawak  and  Kasin- 
laka,  between  2"  and  S"  N.  lat.,  abound  in  metals,  as  gold,  sine,  and  anti- 
mony. Though  land  animals  abonod,  yet  it  is  curious  that  the  elephant, 
the  riiinocetos,  and  a  species  of  leopard,  (but  not  tbe  royal  tiger,)  adtt 
only  in  a  comer  of  this  vust  island,  its  northern  peninsular  eitrenuty,  ia 
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iba  distticta  of  Ungsang  and  PaiUo,  they  an  nowhare  to  be  fonnd  in  mj 
part  of  tbe  arcbipelago,  to  the  eutward  of  thu.  Like  all  coontriM  in  a 
rude  aad  nnimproved  Btste,  the  Botneaii  territory  is  inhabited,  or  rather 
infeated,  by  Dnmerooa  barbaroui  tribea,  differing  from  each  other  in  lan- 
guage, and  ever  in  a  Mate  of  hoatiliiy.  The  principal  tribea  inhabiting  the 
country  are  16  Id  natnber,  of  which  the  Malaya  are  the  chief,  the  moat 
powerfal,  and  the  moat  civilized.  The  Pagan  tribea  closely  resemble  each 
odier  in  manneri  and  curtome,  and  in  one  thing  the  most  of  them  agree — 
in  cutting  off  hnmsn  beads  and  hoarding  ebolls.  Satage,  howerer,  as 
they  are,  they  Are  not,  in  some  respects,  in  tbe  lowest  scale  of  social  life, 
as  they  hare  almost  all  some  knowledge  of  sgricnltura,  cultivating  rice 
and  Airinaceons  roots  and  poise.  None  of  them  are  hnntsmen,  nor  wretches 
living  on  wild  roots  or  raw  oysters.  In  rehgions  feelings  the  Boraean  sa- 
vages  are  eminently  deficient,  as  they  have  no  apparent  system  of  religious 
belief,  have  ueither  gods  nor  idols,  nor  temples  nor  priests.  Yet  they  are 
very  mperstitious,  very  attentive  to  good  or  bad  omens,  and  especially  to 
the  cry  of  birds.  None  of  them  have  any  knowledge  of  an  alphabet,  or 
any  oUier  way,  by  visible  signs,  of  permanently  recording  their  ideas. 
This  is  somewhat  singular,  as  all  the  great  islands  have  each  one  or  more 
alphabeta.  This  may  be  owing  to  tbe  primitive  sterility  of  a  coontry  rich 
in  minerals,  but  without  foreign  intercourse  with  people  more  civilized  than 
themselves,  and  the  difficulty  of  commuoication  with  a  coast  which  has  no 
lai^  openings  into  the  interior  by  means  of  bays,  indentations,  or  lai^ 
astoaries,  but  is  throughout  a  compact  and  unbroken  shore.  The  saltan 
of  Borneo  is  a  Malay  prince  whose  Malay  subjects  do  not  constitute  one- 
tenth  of  the  population,  even  including  the  tribes  converted  to  the  faith  of 
the  Koran.  Like  the  other  Malayan  races,  tbey  seem  to  have  come  from  the 
interior  of  Sumatra,  to  the  W.  coast  of  Borneo,  and  thence  to  the  N.  coast ; 
and  this  is  an  event  of  no  great  antiquity ;  for  it  took  place  29  Bomean 
reigns  since,  or  560  years  ago,  estimating  each  reign  at  20  years  on  an 
average,  and  the  Bomeans  had  not  even  adopted  the  Mohammedan  creed 
at  their  first  migration.  Tbe  government  is  like  that  of  other  Malay  states, 
hereditary  and  despotic.  The  radah  or  aultaun  has  a  council  of  four  miois- 
twa,  the  treasurer,  the  general,  the  chief  justice,  and  the  minister  properly 
so  called,  and  are  denominated  the  pillars  of  the  slate.  Under  these  are 
two  subordinate  great  officers,  the  second  minister,  and  a  depnty-generaL 
Tbe  affiurs  of  trade  are  managed  by  four  inferior  chiefs,  of  whom  the  ptinct- 
pal  are  the  intendant  of  the  port  and  the  warehouse-keeper,  which  latter  was 
sent  as  an  envoy  to  Sincapore  in  1825,  from  the  king,  to  open  up  a  com- 
mercial correspondence  with  the  British  government.  There  are  in  Borneo 
30  or  40  pangeraus,  or  hereditary  governors,  rendering  tbe  government  a 
Man  of  uisiocracy.  Borneo  city  is  seated  16  miles  up  the  river,  in  5°  N. 
Int.,  and  is  built  on  tbe  banks  within  high-water  mark,  in  a  good  meaanre 
teoembling  Venice,  each  house  being  raised  on  posts  from  one  to  two  fa- 
thoms in  height,  and  connected  with  the  neighbouring  house  by  a  single 
plank.  Hie  fortification  alone  is  built  on  dry  land-  It  had  a  considerable 
comm«t»  with  China  till  about  15  years  since,  and  the  annual  emigration 
of  CliinsBe  to  it  was  great,  but  it  is  now,  or  very  lately,  reduced  to  500 
emigraats,  from  the  anarchy  which  then  prevailed.  The  moat  considerable 
trade  tbe  Bomeans  have  at  present  is  with  tbe  port  uf  Sinc^rare,  which 
iras,  in  1826,  visited  by  40  vasseLi  from  die  ports  of  Borneo  Proper. 
The  present  monarch  of  Borneo  is  smd  to  be  a  liberal  and  enlightened 
prince,  tbe  best  that  ever  filled  a  Borneao  throne,  one  who  loves  justice 


and  hatM  oppreuion,  speaks  CbineM  flnently,  and  aettlM  all  diqiutea  ia 
peiKon  between  hie  Malay  and  Chinese  subjects,  which  has  had  the  beat 
effect,  and  tenninated  those  feuda  formerly  so  frequent.  Pepper,  anti- 
mony, bees-wax,  and  aeed-pearl,  are  piiacipally  enpocted  to  Sincapore. 
The  pepper  is  all  the  prodnce  of  Chbese  iodiutry,  these  people  being  the 
eole  cultifators.  By  means  of  Borneo  an  inlennediate  commerce  may  be 
carried  on  with  those  prorinces  of  China  with  which  no  European  nation 
has  erer  bad  direct  communication,  and  may  eventually  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  British  commercial  interest. 

-  Stale  Iff  Samhat-I  The  town  of  Sambas  is  situated  about  30  miles  up  the 
river  gf  the  same  name.  Like  most  other  towns  in  Borneo,  it  is  built  of  tim- 
ber and  bamboos,  and  raised  by  stakesabove  the  swampy  foundation.  Samba* 
bas  been  always  a  powerful  state,  devoting  itself  so  entirely  to  piracy  as  to 
render  its  existence  scarcely  compatible  with  that  of  its  civilized  oeigbboura. 
On  this  account  the  British,  in  1813,  imdertook  so  expedition  against  it ; 
carried  the  fort  by  storm,  and  obliged  the  rajah  to  retire  into  the  ioterior 
of  his  dominions.  A  number  of  small  villages  are  scattered  over  the  &ce 
of  the  conntry  betwixt  Borneo  and  Sambas. 

SliUe  of  Passir.  ]  The  chief  state  on  the  eastern  coast  is  Pasgir,  utnated 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name.  This  district  is  low  and  Bat,  marshy,  woody, 
and  extremely  unhealthy.     The  inhabitants  have  a  very  bad  <^sracter. 

SlaUt  of  Bargannaisin,  t^.}  Banjarmassin  is  the  principal  state  on 
the  aoathern  coast ;  it  too  owea  its  prosperity  to  a  lai^e  river,  on  the  bank* 
of  which  it  is  situated.  Ships  may  andior  near  the  month  of  the  river,  in 
the  port  of  Tombangou,  or  Tombomio,  where  they  are  well-eupplied  with 
water  and  provisions.  Hie  popula^u  of  Banjarmassin  is  chiefly  Javanese, 
with  a  co^idenble  proportion  of  Bugis,  Macassars,  and  Malaya.  The 
Chiaese  are  also  pretty  nnmerons.  The  sultan  resides  at  MoHapara, 
about  three  days'  journey  up  the  river.  The  district  of  Banjar  produce* 
gold  and  diamonds  ;  pepper  is  abundant,  and  maybe  considered  the  staple 
commodity.  The  iron  is  very  excellent,  and  peculiarly  fit  for  making  steel ; 
but  tbfl  inhabitants  themselves  do  not  imderstand  the  art  of  mannfacturiog 
it.  On  the  eastern  coast,  Mangedava  and  Pappul  are  populous,  fertile, 
and  well-watered  districts. — XaUoodao  possesses  these  advantages  in  aatili 
higher  degree. — Tiroon  produces  sago  in  abundance,  and  edible  birds'  nesla 
more  copiously  than  any  other  part  of  the  Extern  archipelago. 

Stale*  ofSuccadana,  ^c]  Succadana  waa  anciently  the  meet  power- 
ful state  on  the  western  coast.  The  Dutch  began  t«  tntde  here  in  1604; 
but  it  is  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Malays,  and  seldom  visited  by 
Europeans. — Pontiana  is  a  state  uf  recent  origin,  though  it  now  exceeds  in 
wealth  and  power — or  at  least  did  so  until  the  recent  Dutch  expedition — 
all  others  on  the  western  coast.  This  distinction  it  owes  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  Arab  prince  by  whom  it  waa  fonnded.  He  renounced  the  pernicious 
policy — almost  universal  in  these  petty  alates— of  embarking  in  trade,  and 
monopolizing  its  principal  articles,  but  confined  himself  to  his  premier  func- 
tions, of  dispensing  justice  and  securing  protection  to  all  who  resorted  to 
his  dominions.  Under  this  salutary  policy,  the  town  of  PoatJaaa  soon  rose 
to  be  the  greatest  emporium  in  these  seas.  It  ia  situated  on  a  large  rivec, 
formerly  called  Latia.,^MomfaHaa,  situated  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Pontiana, 
is  the  beat  market  for  opium  upon  the  coaat.  The  dty  lies  19  miles  ap 
the  river. 

Autkaritiet.'}  Beckmann'e  Voyage,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1788. — Valentyn  Bes- 
chryring  van  Borneo. — Raffles'  Account. — Sonnerat's  Noticear— A  Mr 
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UnUcr  vaa  lately  umplojrwl  by  the  Dutch  gOT«mmeiit  to  nmy  ihit  island, 
bnt  he  wu  mnrdered  by  the  iwtirei,  nod  bis  jaaintlt  hare  not  yet  been 
imblwbed. 

CHAP.  V.-CELEBKS  AND  THE  MOLUCCAS. 
The  UUitiia  sitoated  to  the  east  of  Borneo  am)  Java,  and  to  the  south  of 
the  Philippines,  and  extending  to  die  immediate  neigh bonrfaood  of  New 
Gainea,  mre  called  by  the  French  (geographers  the  Molucca*,  or  Spico 
Islands.  More  divided  and  irregular  tlwn  the  Snnda  Islsnds,  th«y  also 
contain  a  greater  nunber  of  rolcanoes.  Trees,  beariDg  more  or  leas  ei- 
quiaita  spices,  seem  (o  be  diffused  over  the  whole  of  tbem.  The  king  of 
Teniat«  possesses  die  whole  N.  coast  of  Celebes ;  and  the  govemmeDia  of 
Macassar  and  Bands  share  with  each  other  the  Tinioorian  chun.  The 
Dutch  of  Batavia  comprehend  all  these  countries  nnder  the  general  name 
of  De  GrooU  OomI,  or  'the  Great  East.' 

The  largest  of  these  islands  is  Celebes,  separated  ^m  Borneo  on  the 
W.  by  the  strait  of 'Macassar,  and  from  the  Molaccaa,  properly  so  called, 
on  the  E.,  by  the  Mo  acca  passa^.  That  portion  of  the  sea  on  the  N. 
which  lies  betwixt  this  island  and  Mindanao,  is  sometimes  called  the  sea 
of  Celebee,  sometimes  the  Mindanao  sea.  The  figure  of  Celebes  is  ex- 
tremely irregular.  Its  superficies,  according  to  Crawford,  amounts  to  near- 
ly 55,000  British  sqnare  miles.  The  bays  of  Boni,  of  Toh,  and,  most  of 
all,  that  of  Tomiiii  or  Gunon^-TW/n,  divide  it  into  a  number  of  peninsulas. 
The  more  onr  maps  have  been  improved  in  correctness,  the  more  ragged 
and  skeleton-like  does  this  island  appear,  ft  may  be  compared,  saya 
Malte  Bran,  to  a  star-fish  from  which  the  radiating  limbs  on  that  side 
which  lies  to  the  W.  have  been  removed  :  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
■tnaller  iaiuid  of  GUolo,  adjtHoiag  to  it  on  the  E.,  has  the  very  same  singu- 
lar form.  The  namerons  gulfs  confer  on  this  island  the  advantage  of  a 
lemperatore  mild  for  its  equatorial  situation,  the  heat  being  moderated  by 
the  copious  rains  and  the  cooling  winds.  The  eastern  monsoon  lasts  (rota 
May  to  November ;  the  opposite  one  prevails  through  the  rest  of  the  year. 
The  tides  liere  are  extremely  irregular.  Celebes  contains  several  vol- 
canoes in  a  state  of  activity.  The  bold,  broken,  and  verdant  coasts,  pre- 
sent some  channing  landscapes.  Nnmeroos  rivers  fell  in  broken  cascades 
at  the  feet  of  immense  rocks,  in  the  midst  of  m^estic  groups  of  picturesque 
trees.  The  most  poisonoaa  of  known  vegetables  grow  in  this  island.  The 
famons  iipaf,  the  existence  of  which  in  Java  has  given  occasion  to  so  many 
fiibles,  grows  also  here ;  and  the  Macassars  dip  their  arrows  in  its  juice. 
Here  also  grow  the  clove  and  nnttneg-Uees,  which  the  Dutch  so  avari- 
ciously ei^;ross,  tbe  ebony,  the  sandal,  die  calambac,  the  valuable  woods 
of  which  are  articles  of  export,  tbe  sago  tree,  the  pith  of  which  is  used  as 
an  aliment  by  so  many  nations,  the  bread-fruit,  and  other  frnit-bearing 
species.  Rice  and  cotton  are  abundant.  No  elephants  or  tigers  are  seen 
in  the  forests,  but  many  deer,  boars,  and,  according  to  some  acconnts,  elks 
or  antelopes.  There  is  an  infinity  of  monkeys  of  a  very  strong  and  very 
mischievons  kind ;  and  there  is  a  large  species  of  serpent,  by  which  many 
of  them  are  devonred.  The  cattle  of  Celebes  are  small,  and  have  a  hnmp 
on  the  back.  The  island  also  produces  bnfiaioes,  goats,  and  sheep,  which 
are  remarkably  lively  and  sure-footed,  being  well  accnstomed  to  the  moun- 
tain roads.  Besides  the  fishes  common  to  the  seas  of  Celebes,  with  others 
in  the  same  regions,  we  may  remark  that  large  qoaatitiea  of  tnnle  are  taken 


OD  tbe  eaatem  coast,  for  tlie  wke  of  tba  tortoiM  ahell,  wliich  is  faera  a 
VKlnabte  article  of  cominerce.  The  northern  peoinaala,  from  tbe  UtboKu . 
to  the  district  of  Boolan  and  beyond  it,  is  full  of  gold  mines.  Tboae  of 
the  district  of  Ankahooloo,  near  the  Datcb  aettlement  of  Gurootala,  yield 
gold  of  21  carats ;  that  fonnd  in  the  others  is  of  18.  Tbe  beat  known  place 
in  tbe  islaod  is  Macassar,  a  fortified  lowo  in  possession  of  the  Dutch.  It 
is  situated  in  the  S.W.,  on  a  point  of  land  watered  by  two  rirers.  One 
of  these  rivers  is  broad,  and  allows  a  vessel  to  sail  up  within  half-canaon- 
ahot  of  the  town  walla.  Sonthain  is  also  in  the  umtfa,  on  the  bay  to 
which  it  gives  its  name.  It  has  a  Dutch  fortress  immediately  adjoining  it. 
The  bay  of  Bunthain  is  large,  and  atForda  safe  anchorage  during  both  moo- 
aoons-  The  city  of  Boni  is  at  a  short  distance  from  a  lake  which  goea  by 
the  classical  name  of  Tempi,  and  gives  rise  to  a  fine  river.  The  nortbera 
provinces,  the  capital  of  which  is  Marot,  supply  the  whole  island  with 
rice.  Hwy  contain  370  lai^  vill^es,  occvpyiog  tbe  plains  on  tbe  W. 
coast.  Beyond  the  gulf  of  Kaieli  tbe  territory  of  the  king  of  Temate  be- 
gins, comprehending  tbe  whole  oortheni  and  eastern  aborea,  aa  far  as  tite 
gulf  of  Tomini,  and  extending  a  considerable  way  along  the  shores  of  this 
gulf.  'Diia  territory,  which  is  able  to  furaisb  17,000  soldien,  is  divided 
among  a  number  of  vassal  princes.  Tlie  district  which  the  Datch  call 
Paloo,  a  flat  and  fertile  t«mtory,  is  the  ParUm  of  captain  Woodward. 
Tolalola,  a  large  town,  according  to  an  English  Uavetler,  is  the  Tontoltf  of 
tbe  Dotch.  Magondo  and  Boolan  are  tbe  lai^est  states.  Near  Maiudo 
is  Fori  Amsterdam.  On  tbe  grUf  of  Tomini  the  Dutch  have  the  settle- 
ment of  Goronlalu,  in  a  country  which  abounds  in  bnflaloes,  in  iron-wood, 
and  in  rattans,  and  where  the  nights  are  rendered  very  chill  by  the  mr  of 
the  monntmns.  The  TomifaiM  occupy  tbe  central  part  of  the  island  where 
the  gulfs  terminatB.  Tambooko,  and  a  part  of  the  eastern  coast,  are  poa- 
lessed  by  tbe  Sadthooi,  a  savage  race,  who  spend  a  greater  proportion  or 
their  time  in  their  fishing-boats  than  on  laud.  The  inhabitants  of  Celebes, 
who  are  distinguished  into  Booghiete,  or  Bugit,  and  Macastart,  are  a 
vigorous  and  high-minded  people.  Their  law  allows  any  individual  va 
revenge  a  blow  by  the  death  of  the  person  who  inflicts  it,  provided  he 
lakes  this  revenge  within  three  days.  Among  the  more  scmpuloua,  even 
a  haughty  manner  will  not  be  tolerated.  The  practice  of  ranning  a  mack, 
which  is  common  in  all  the  smrounding  blands,  is  parucalariy  frequent  in 
this  island.  A  person  who  has  snfiered  a  severe  afiront,  especially  if  his 
life  or  honour  is  in  danger,  and  be  is  laid  under  restraint  or  captivity,  if 
any  weapon  is  within  his  reach,  lays  hold  of  it  without  the  slightest  wara- 
ing;  sometimes  with  a  hideous  shont,  immediately  stabs  those  nearest  to 
him,  and,  nmoing  about  with  an  infuriated  took,  deals  death  among  friends 
and  foes  indiscriminately,  till  he  is  himself  put  to  death  by  some  person, 
who  ihns  performs  an  important  service  to  society.  The  officers  of  police 
are  fornished  with  three-pronged  forks,  for  the  purpose  of  overpowering 
persons  in  this  unfortunate  and  desperate  condign. 

Rtligxonr\  Tbe  ancient  natives  of  ibis  island  worshipped  the  enn  and 
moon,  and  some  local  deities,  lliey  built  no  temples,  deeming  the  cano- 
py of  heaven  the  only  temple  corresponding  in  magnificence  to  the  leading 
objects  of  their  sacrifices  and  devotions.  The  influence  of  Hindooism  ex- 
isted but  in  a  very  limited  degree.  The  Mahommedan  faith  has  now  be«i 
established  in  tbe  island  for  two  cenlnries,  and  its  priesthood  f 


Sanghir,  ^c]  On  the  N.E.  a  dwin  of  islanda  extends  between  Celebes 
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and  tbe  S.G.  point  of  Mioduiao.  The  prindpol  one  U  cftlled  Sangkir, 
wfaicfa  is  amd  to  be  fertile  tod  popnloui.  It  is  occupied  by  a  Dntcb  post. 
— Tbe  island  Siao,  and  the  Talautzi  ^np,  form  a  chain  along  wicli  S»Da- 
hir.  These  ielnnds  are  rich  io  ngo  and  oil  of  cocoa,  and  wero  eaid  a  cen- 
tury ^o  to  contain  28,768  iohabitaDU.  Hiey  cootain  two  or  three  tre- 
mendona  volcanoea.  On  the  S.  coMt  of  Celebes  we  find  the  ialanda  of 
Salajfer,  and  Biliig-  Tbe  latter  forms  a  separaM  kingdom  or  anlunate. 
Tbe  capital  of  ButoDg  is  a  fortified  dty.  The  inbabitanls  mannfiKton 
cotton  stuffs,  and  make  clotb  of  the  fibre  of  agave.  Its  exleneire  forests 
■warm  with  parroqaeia  and  cnckatoos.  A  species  of  nntmeg  tree  grows 
here,  called  by  natoralista  Myritlica  microcarpa,  w  umformif,  from  tbe 
fniit  being  of  small  size  and  in  clnsters  like  the  gT^>e.  Mnch  of  the  ground 
is  OTermn  with  rattans,  which  climb  trees,  then  trait  along  the  ground,  and 
climb  other  trees  in  h  long  succession.  The  fniit  of  the  Bombax  cliba,  or 
iilk^  cotton,  snpplies  the  monkeys  with  abandance  of  food. 

Thb  MoLtJCCAS.J  The  Moluccas  according  to  the  original  and  proper 
application  of  the  term,  consist  of  five  small  islands  to  the  W.  of  Gilolo, 
ris.  Ternali,  Tidort,  MoUr,  Makian,  and  Bakian,  or  Baehian,  Bnt  tbe 
aorereigns  of  tbe  Molaccas  had  poeseasions  in  Giloio,  Ceram,  and  other 
islands  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  these  are  called  the  Greai  Moivccat. 
The  name  seeme  to  be  of  Arabic  derivation,  aigniiying  '  Royal  Islands,' 
because  tbey  were  the  places  of  residence  of  the  soTereigne  trf  the  adjoin- 
ing islands. 

Volctmo«t.'2  The  archipelago  of  the  Molnccas  bears  tiie  most  erident 
marks  of  a  conntry  overturned  by  one  of  those  physical  revolutions  which 
naturalists  call  debaeUt ;  contuning  islands  broken  and  indented  in  a  singu- 
lar manner ;  enormous  peaks,  projecting  abruptly  from  the  surface  of  the 
deep  rocks,  piled  up  to  immense  elevations,  and  a  great  number  of  volca- 
noes, some  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  activity  and  others  extinguished, 
I'he  earthqnake«,  which  in  these  r^ons  are  Ireqnent  and  dreadful,  render 
the  navigation  dangerous ;  for  not  a  year  passes  without  the  formation  of 
new  sand-banks,  and  the  disappearance  of  old  onee. 

Ciimale  aitd  planlt.^  Tbe  heat  attended  with  excessive  moistuTe,  fol- 
lowed by  long  drOQghts,  and  the  natnre  of  the  soil,  which  is  a  spongy 
rock,  prevent  the  cultivation  of  the  cerealia.  The  pith  of  the  sago-tree 
serves  for  bread  to  tbe  natives.  I'he  bread-fruit  tree,  the  cocoa,  and  alt 
the  fruit-trees  of  India,  succeed  in  the  islands.  Tbe  Pterocarput  draco, 
or  lingoa,  is  a  native  of  these  islands,  and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
teak.  It  is  also  cultivated  for  its  fiagrant  blossoms,  which  are  mnch 
esteemed.  Tbe  wood  of  some  of  its  varieties  is  highly  perfumed.  Though 
lees  hard  and  durable  than  teak,  it  is  handsomer,  and  therefore  fitter  for 
cabinet  work.  The  enormous  eicrescences  which  grow  on  it  are  wrought 
into  beautiful  articles,  equalling  in  lustre  the  finest  variegated  marble. 
The  spice  trees,  however,  are  the  objects  by  which  tbe  avarice  of  Europe- 
ans has  been  principally  attracted  to  thb  part  of  the  world. 

The  Clove."^  The  clove  tree,  {now  called  by  botanists  Eugenia  earyo- 
ph^llatta,)  is  about  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  with  long  pointed  leaves  like 
those  of  tbe  laurel.  Some  compare  its  ^ipearance  to  that  of  the  beech. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  wet  season  in  May  it  throws  out  a  profusion  of 
leaves.  Soon  after  the  germs  of  tbe  frah  are  to  be  seen  at  tbe  extremi- 
tiee  of  tbe  shoots,  and  in  four  months  the  cloves  are  fully  formed.  The 
fruit,  at  first  of  ft  green  coloor,  assnmee  in  time  a  pale  yellow,  and  then  « 
blood  red.     \t  this  period  it  is  fit  to  be  used  as  a  spice,  conseqaently  this 
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ii  the  clove  harveat.  But  to  ripen  rafficimtly  for  the  p 
gation,  it  reqairec  three  weeks  longer;  in  whicli  period  it  swells  to  an  ex- 
traordinsry  axe,  lotas  mnch  of  its  spicy  qnality,  and  contains  a  bard  na- 
cleos  like  the  seed  of  the  hay.  It  is  now  called  '  the  Mother  Clove.' 
There  are  fire  rarieties  of  this  iruit.  It  has  a  more  limited  geographical 
distribution  than  any  other  nsefnl  plant.  It  was  originally  confined  to  the 
fire  Molncca  iitlanda,  and  chisfly  to  Makian.  It  bad  bMn  conveyed  to 
Amboyna  a  very  short  time  before  the  aniral  of  the  Portngnese.  Not 
partial  to  lai^  islands,  it  does  not  grow  well  in  Gilolo,  Ceram,  Booro,  or 
Celebes.  It  has  been  cultivated,  and  lias  produced  frait,  in  the  western 
part  of  Oceonica.  It  has  also  borne  frait,  thongb  of  inferior  quality,  for 
these  fifty  years  in  the  Mauritius.  Even  at  Amboyna  the  tree  is  not  pro- 
dnctire  before  die  tenth  or  twelfth  year  of  its  growth,  and  requires  great 
attention ;  wliereas  in  the  parent  blands  it  beers  in  its  seventh  or  eighth 
year,  and  requires  very  little  care  or  culture.  It  neither  thrives  near  the 
sea  nor  on  the  high  hills.  The  gathering,  the  drying,  and  the  packing  of 
it,  are  all  as  simple  operations  as  possible ;  and  very  little  care  is  required 
for  its  preservation  as  an  article  of  commerce. 

7%e  Nubngg.']  The  other  ralnable  species  is  the  Myrittica  Motehata, 
or  nutmeg  tree  ;  which,  in  its  general  appearance,  rmembles  the  clove  tree, 
only  it  is  less  pointed  at  the  top,  and  its  branches  are  more  spreading.  Ita 
leaves  are  similar  to  those  of  the  pear  tree,  but  larger,  and,  like  all  those 
of  tile  nut  tribe,  dark  green  on  the  npper  surface  and  grey  beneath.  After 
small  white  flowers,  it  produces  a  bmx  very  similar,  in  form  and  colour,  to 
a  nectarine.  When  ripe  it  resembles  a  ripe  peach,  and,  bursting  at  die 
fiuTow,  discovers  the  nutmeg  with  its  reticulated  coat,  the  mace,  of  a  fiue 
crimson  colour.  The  external  pulpy  covering  has  an  austere  astringent 
taste.  Within  the  mace  is  the  nntmeg,  incloHed  in  a  thin  shell  of  a  glossy 
bhuk,  and  easily  broken.  It  has  eight  varieties,  which  ^ipear  to  be  per* 
manent.  The  limita  of  its  geographical  distribution  are  much  wider  than 
those  of  the  clove.  It  grows  in  New  Holland,  in  the  south  of  India,  and 
in  Cochin-ChinB  ;  but  in  these  conatries  it  is  void  of  flavour;  and  for  oil 
useful  purposes  its  geogrsphical  limits  are  nearly  as  narrow  as  those  <A  the 
clove,  and  indeed  almost  exactly  die  same.  The  cattivatiou  of  the  nuim^ 
is  nice  and  difficult.  The  best  Irees  are  those  produced  by  the  seeds 
voided  by  a  blue  pigeon,  called  the  nutmeg  bird,  by  the  excrement  of 
whicb  its  growth  is  much  facilitated. 

In  this  part  of  the  world  there  are  several  minor  spicy  productions  which 
are  found  in  no  other  country ;  via.  Maasoy  bark,  need  for  culinary  pupo- 
ses  by  the  Malays  and  Javanese,  and  of  late  in  request  in  China  and  Ja- 
pan. The  Laum  CulUiaman  also  yields  an  aromatic  bark.  The  leaf  of 
the  Melaleuca  ieucodendron,  or  csjeput  tree,  is  well  known  to  yield  a  fra* 
grant  eesential  oil. 

HUtoricai  Solicet,  Sfe,'2  The  nativea  of  the  Moluccas,  before  they  wei« 
visited  hy  foreign  nations,  attached  no  value  to  the  vegetable  riches  whicb 
are  peculiar  to  their  islands,  and  which  have  rendered  them  at  once  so 
celebrated  and  so  oofortunate.  Tbe  Chinese  firat  accidentally  landed  in 
the  middle  age,  and  discovered  the  clove  and  the  nutmeg,  in  consequenot 
of  which  a  taste  for  tliese  commodities  was  diffused  over  India,  and  thenc« 
extended  to  i'ersia  and  to  Europe.  The  active  Aiabians,  who  then  en- 
grossed  almost  all  the  commerce  of  the  world,  tamed  their  attention  tu 
the  native  country  uf  these  precious  commodities,  and  repaired  to  it  in 
numbers;  when  the  Portuguese,  who  alwBya  followed  close  behind,  wrest- 
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ed  the  treunres  from  that  mtioii-  In  15S1,  Antonio  de  Brito  fint  «p- 
pewed  in  force  in  the  MoIdccm,  for  the  espren  pnipoee  of  uldng  poimes- 
uon  of  them  in  the  name  of  the  kin^t  of  Portngal.  The  aosiupecting  bo- 
vereigns  received  their  treicherons  guMta  with  csreesee,  bnt  soon  found 
canae  to  entertain  very  different  tentimenta  towards  them.  One  of  the 
Brat  acts  of  the  commander  was  to  impriiiOD  soine  of  the  foUowen  of  Ma* 
gelUn,  who  had  been  left  in  this  part  of  the  world,  becanse  tbeybelon^d 
to  the  hoHtile  nation  of  Spain.  A  system  of  riolence,  intrigne,  and  perfidy 
towards  the  nuiree  was  immediately  be^^mi  and  con^ned  for  sixty  yeara, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  two  yeare  of  the  gOTemmeot  of  the  Tirtu- 
one  GalTsn.  At  the  end  of  that  period  the  Dutch,  with  the  assistance  ut 
the  natives,  drove  ont  the  Fortugnese ;  bat  they  soon  diBcovered  a  rapa- 
(done  policy  equally  oppreeiiire.  In  1606  the  kin^  of  Temati  attempted 
to  le^ne  Ute  different  princes  tot  their  expulsion,  bnt  the  jealonaies  of  his 
neighbonre  defeated  his  intentions.  In  1613  the  intrigues  of  the  DnttJi 
procnred.fiir  them,  from  the  natiro  princes,  an  excltuive  right  of  haying 
cloTes.  Every  infractimi  of  these  ioiquitona  eempacts  was  reseated  ;  and 
from  this  cause  the  conntry  was  now  deaolated  for  seventy  yean  with 
wara  and  invasions.  The  natives  displayed  much  bravery,  bnt  were  final- 
ly enbdned.  The  Portngneee  and  English  nunetimea  interfered,  and  their 
policy  wavered  according  to  the  prospects  which  events  at  different  times 
held  ODt  to  their  bese  avarice.  The  English  were  allowed  at  ime  time  to 
have  a  mercantile  eHtablishment  at  Amboyna,  when  held  by  the  Dntch. 
Bnt  ^e  latter,  in  the  year  1623,  after  fordog  some  Chinese  and  Javanese 
Boldiers,  by  the  turtnre,  to  make  confession  of  a  plot  on  the  part  of  the 
English,  s«zed  on  the  whole  of  the  Enjjiiah  residents,  and  put  them  to 
death  with  circtunsianceB  of  indignity  and  crnelty  sufficient  to  disgrace 
any  barbarians.  In  this  nnforranate  island  Governor  VUming,  one  of  the 
most  detestable  monstenthat  even  colonial  depravity  can  bosBt  of,  carried 
on  a  scene  of  bloody  eiecntions,  patting  to  death  people,  nobles,  sud 
priests,  by  dosens,  in  all  the  different  forms  of  cruel  death  ;  strangling, 
breakii^  on  the  wheel,  drowning  in  the  Bea,  end  beating  to  death  with 
bludgeons.  I'boae  who  were  taken  prsoners,  and  those  who  Bmrendered 
under  prombe  of  pardon,  shared  the  same  fate.  It  was  not  till  16B0  that 
the  Dutch,  by  completely  crushing  the  natives,  carried  the  principles  of 
their  commercial  policy  into  rigid  practice. 

Spice  TradeJ}  While  the  cnltnre  of  cinnamon  was  confined  to  Ceylon, 
that  of  the  dove  was  confined  to  Amboyna,  and  that  of  the  nutmeg  to  the 
Bauda  islands.  It  was  not  till  1778,  when  tbe  plantations  at  Banda  were 
greatly  dunaged  by  an  earthquake,  that  the  Company  allowed  the  nutmeg, 
aa  well  as  the  dove,  to  be  cultivated  in  Amboyna.  In  consequence  of 
this  monopoly  of  cloves  and  nnUnegs,  the  quantity  produced  is  f^r^atly 
-  diminished,  and  the  price  enhanced.  The  particalars  of  this  department 
of  mercantile  history  are  given  in  detail  in  the  enlightened  worii  of  Mr 
Crawfurd,  and  the  inferences  are  laminonsly  drawn,  pointing  out  tbe  rain- 
ous  tendency  of  all  those  cruel  and  onjnst  measnres.  llie  price  given  fw 
dovea  to  the  cultivator  is  3^d.  per  lb.  avoirdupoia,  nearly  eight  dollars  per 
picnl  of  133^  Iba.  When  the  trade  was  conducted  by  the  natives,  it  even 
sold  in  Java  at  an  average  of  14  dollars  per  picnl.  When  the  article  ar- 
rived by  a  difficult  and  hazardous  land-carri^e  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  it  cost 
91  dollars;  at  Aleppo  141  ;  aud  in  England  237.  Since  the  close  mono- 
poly of  the  Dntch,  t.  e.  since  1623,  the  price  pmd  for  doves  to  the  Dutch 
on  the  spot  has  been  eight  udhs  the  price  paid  by  them  to  ilie  cultivator. 


When  brot^ht  directly  to  England,  tbey  aia  sold  at  an  advance  of  125S 
per  cent,  on  the  natarel  export  price.  Concerning  the  qnantities  produced, 
our  information  b  not  eioci.  During  the  Porti^uese  and  Spanish  aupre- 
iuac)>,  the  fire  Molnccaa  prodnced  annnally  2,376,000  lbs.  Whea  the 
bBde  waa  free,  the  quantity  was  oae  half  more.  The  whole  prodac«  at 
present  does  not  exceed  700,000  Iba.  Before  the  last  time  that  the  islands 
fell  ioto  the  hands  of  the  EDglish,  Eorope  conanmed  annnally  553,000  lbs ; 
since  that  time  about  365,000.  The  dnty  impoaed  in  England  woa  then 
more  than  twenty-fold  the  price  of  the  commodity  where  it  grows.  The 
price  indeed  fell,  bat  not  in  proportion  to  that  of  pepper,  and  other  anala> 
gons  articles.  The  quantity  now  consumed  in  England  exceeds  that  coq- 
snmed  in  1615  by  56  per  cent.;  but,  if  the  trade  had  been  Ires,  it  ought 
in  the  present  state  of  wealth  and  luinry  to  have  increased  in  the  propor- 
tion oF  147  per  cent,  that  being  the  case  with  pepper.  The  Dutch  mono- 
poly liaa  occoBJoaed  a  cultivation  of  ciovee  in  BoutIiod  and  Cayenne,  which 
would  immediately  cease  if  the  Molucca  trade  were  laid  open,  the  produce 
being  ao  mnch  inferior.  The  same  principles  operate  on  the  trade  in  nat- 
mega.  In  the  ancient  commerce,  down  to  the  establishment  of  the  mono- 
poly, Dntm^  were  always  sold  and  tnuisported  in  the  shell,  and  the  na- 
tives, when  left  to  themselves,  are  still  disposed  to  continue  that  practice. 
The  Dutch,  to  secure  their  monopoly  more  effectually,  subject  them  to 
processes  which  destroy  the  powers  of  germmation,  consisting  in  slow  kiln- 
drying  and  smoking  for  diree  months,  and  immersion  in  qnick-Ume  and 
salt  water,  with  diying,  which  require  two  months  longer.  This  process 
is  attModed,  not  only  with  loss  of  time  and  labour,  but  with  great  waste, 
and  other  inconvenieucea.  The  kernel  is  exposed  by  it  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  nntmeg  fly.  It  is  estimated  that  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce 
perishes  in  consequence  of  the  separation  of  the  shell.  The  English,  when 
they  conquered  the  Spice  Islands  in  1810,  found  in  store  more  than 
37,000  lbs.  of  bad,  broken,  and  rotten  nutmegs.  The  natural  price  of  Uie 
article  ought  not  to  exceed  four  dollars  per  picul,  or  2^.  per  pound,  and 
in  Europe  the  pound  should  not  exceed  6d.  but  it  is  in  general  twelve 
times  that  price ;  and  in  England,  duties  included,  seventeen  times  as  much. 
Mr  Crawford,  while  he  details  these,  among  other  important  circnmstaneea, 
observes,  that  "  the  consumer  pays  this  price  for  no  other  purpose  than 
that  a  political  juggle  may  be  played,  by  which  the  party  who  plays  it  im- 
poees  on  itself,  ivi^ont  gaining  any  advanti^  whatever,  while  the  grower 
is  cheated  ont  of  his  property  and  out  of  his  liberty."  The  consumption 
of  nutmegs,  aa  well  as  cloves,  in  Europe,  is  emaller  at  the  present  day  than 
b  the  middle  ages.  Black  pepper  and  ginger  have  in  a  great  measure  tB~ 
ken  their  place,  and,  above  all,  the  pimento  and  Chili  commodities,  un- 
known to  Europe  before  the  discovery  of  America,  and  of  the  ronte  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  following  is  the  stale  of  the  nntmeg  trade  at 
different  pei  iotls. 


Coosurapdon  of  nutmegs  in  all  Europe  in  lei5,      .        -  100,000 

Do.         of  mace                              in  do.      .        .  1M),000 

Cansumptionof  nutmegs  in  England  in  IGlJ,          .        .  100,0410 

Do.         ot'mws 15,000 

Wben  the  monopoly  tint  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Engliih 

iu  1796,  the  consumptioo  of  nutmegs  in  Europe  was  S5,9G0 

And  oi'  ttM-e,        --....  Si.'iSi 

Consumption  of  nutmegs  in  Ei^Isnd,          ...  39,071 


vGooglc 
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814,790 
-        f       ■         .    ,,  -       -        850,0*0 

Cariumpbon  of  nutmegs  in  England,  ...  S6  960 


Banda  Islands  and  Residency.]  To  the  S.E.  of  the  Uland  of 
Amboyna,  between  3°  SO*  anil  4."  W  S.  lat.,  b  b  amall  aoJ  distinct  vol- 
canic groupe  of  10  isles,  taking  the  name  of  Baiida  from  the  principal 
island,  Batula-Latilor.  Tliese  are  all  snbject  to  freqaent  eanhquaken. 
Their  climate  is  consitlered  unhealthy  by  strangers.  The  island  of  Bands  is 
inoantainouB,  and  an  impenetrable  bunboo  forest  occupies  the  whole  in- 
terior. A  Portnguese,  Antonio  Abreus,  discorered  this  groope  in  1512, 
at  which  time  they  were  inliabited  by  Malays.  The  Portuguese  established 
a  settlement  here  in  1534;  but  the  Dutch  drove  them  Irom  it  in  1599, 
and  nearly  extirpated  the  aborigines  also.  In  1810,  the  British  captured 
these  islands;  but,  in  1814,  they  were  restored  to  the  Datch.  Theyfonn 
a  particular  goTemment,  or  residency,  nnder  the  governor-general  of  Ba- 
tavia.  Tliis  residency  now  includes  besides  the  eastern  part  of  Great  Ce- 
nin,  with  the  islands  of  Kuffitig  Ceram,  Laut,  Guier,  Coram  Ket/,  and 
ArtnB,  and  in  general  all  the  other  little  islands  to  the  E.  and  S.  of  Banda. 
The  popnlatioD  of  the  six  inhabited  Banda  ishmds,  in  1796,  was  5,763,  of 
whom  only  119  were  Europeans. 

Aalhoriliet.']  Radennacher's  Beschreibnng  der  Insel  Celebes. — Woo- 
dard'a  Narrative,  Lond.,  1804,  8vo.— CrawfnnL 
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Silvalitm  and  ExlerU.'j  Tbo  island  of  Java,  the  centre  of  the  power 
of  a  commerdal  company  which  once  ruled  all  the  eastern  aea,  ia  inferior 
in  siite  to  Borneo  and  Somatra :  being  only  666  milea  long,  and  from  50 
to  135  miles  in  breadth.  Its  supeiJcial  area  la  estimatMl  by  Stein  at 
53,335  square  miles.  It  lies  between  5°  52'  and  &<■  46'  N.  lat.  and  105" 
11' and  1140  3'  E.  long.  On  the  N.  it  has  the  aea  of  Java,  on  the  E.  the 
struts  of  Bali  wiiich  separate  it  from  tlie  island  of  that  name,  on  the  S. 
the  Indian  ocean,  and  on  the  W.  the  straits  of  Sonda  which  sepanite  it 
from  Sumatra. 

Noma  and  Sutory."]  The  name  Jawa,  corrupted  by  Europeans  into 
Java,  in  the  Malay,  signifies,  according  to  some,  '  the  great  island,' — ac- 
cording to  others  a  particnlai  grain  which  grows  upon  it, — but,  according 
to  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  is  properly  the  name  of  the  principal  nation  of  the 
island,  bestowed,  as  is  common  in  such  cases,  upon  the  whole  territory. 
The  Arabs  sad  Persians  call  it  J}fex«eret  ool  Maha-radje,  or  '  the  island  of 
the  great  king.'  Some  have  aapposed  it  to  be  the  lafid  iiai  of  Ptolemy. 
It  was  discovered  in  1510  by  tlie  Portoguese,  who  founded  vaiioua  settle- 
menle  on  ila  coasts,  from  which  they  were  driven  towards  the  end  oF  the  16th 
century  by  the  Dutch.  The  fall  of  the  United  Sutes  of  Holland,  brought 
about  the  transfer  of  Java  and  its  dependencies  to  Great  Britain ;  an 
expedition  having  been  despatched  from  indis,  against  this  island  in  1811, 
wbicli  took  pOBsessiou  of  the  Dutch  settlements  after  considerable  reaia- 
tance.  It  was  restored  to  its  former  proprietors  in  1816;  yet,  short  as 
the  period  was  during  which  we  held  possession  of  this  Island,  much  waa 
araomplished  for  its  amelioration  and  eJyancement  within  that  brief  space. 
By  the  abolition  of  forced  services  and  arbitrary  and  veiatiooa  iinpana. 
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and  by  the  ntabliahmerU  of  a  moderate  and  equitable  laod-4ax,  (hn  com- 
merce and   tbe  opriculture  of  the   iiltud  bo  rapidly  improvad,  that   the 
amount  of  tbe  rerenae  received  in  three  yeaiB,  from  1212  to  1615,  wa« 
16,810,149  Jars  ntpees ;  wtiile  the  amoant  of  the  precMling  three  ygmzt, 
under  the  extortions  practised  by  manhol  Daendals,  who  placed  himielf  I 
above  tbe  iwiuJ  formalities,  and  disr^arded  all  law,  was  no  more  than  ■ 
8,425,765  rupeea.     M.  Depping  coiroborates  our  sMertion  respecting  t) 
improvement  efiected  on  tbia  island  by  the  British  in  these  terms :  "  Tl 
old  monopoly  vanished,  ancient  secrets  were  divulged,  dfiy  succeeded  1 
night,  Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Saw 
Society,  natnr^iata,  such  as  HorsGeld,  laboured  in  its  service,  a  fr 
was  infused  into  its  proceedings.     English  research  prevailed,  : 
this,  loftier  viewa,  a  more  intimate  acqutuntance  with  tbe  sts 
in  Europe,  and  a  tenor  of  conduct  far  more  befitting  tbe  c 
leanted  institution.     Raffies  and  Horsfield  have  aloe 
one-half  the  members  of  that  sodety  before  tbem."    ] 
ever,  that  the  Dutch  have  not  profiled  by  the  lesson  of  h^ 
nomy  taught  tbem  by  the  British.     Having  renewed  tbeia 
tuid  forced  servicei  tbe  moment  the  island  was  restored  1^ 
chiefs  rose  against  their  oppressors,  and  have  kept  i  _ 
with  the  Dutch  fwces  ever  dnce,  although  latterly  th« 
is  said,  has  recently  surrendered  himself  to  the  Dnlcli  fl 

Cooii*.']  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  H 
irregularity,  narrowness,  and  great  length,  which  nee 
traordiiiary  extent  of  coast.  The  northern  coast  preseeti 
number  of  bays.  Setting  out  firom  Cape  Sandaro,  the  N.E.  extremity  of  tbe 
island,  and  going  W.,  we  encounter  a  vast  bay  protected  on  the  N.  by  (he 
island  of  Madura.  Tbe  next  object  is  Cape  Mandaiia,  at  tbe  extremity 
of  a  remarkable  peninsula,  which  is  succeeded  by  Cape  Indramayo,  Batavia 
and  Bantam  bays,  and  Cape  St  Nicholas.  At  the  extreme  N.W.  ptant, 
the  coast  turns  suddenly  S.W.  forming  P^per  bay,  and  Delkom  bay. 
The  southern  coast  commences  with  Cape  Java,  and  presents  one  of  tbe 
deepest  bays  in  the  whole  island,  the  bay  of  Winkoopers,  to  the  S.E 
which  vre  encounter  Cape  Vinezen.  Extern  Cape  forms  tbe  S.E.  extrei 
of  the  island,  and  between  this  p<Hnt  and  Cape  Sandava,  the  only  renu 
able  inlet  is  the  bay  of  Balemba«ng.  Hie  priudpal  barhour  next  to  Si 
bays,  is  that  of  B^via,  which  is  a  kind  of  roadstead  sheltered  by  si 
blands.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  northern  coast,  &om  the  smoothn 
the  sea,  and  the  numerous  islands  with  which  it  is  studded,  may  I 
■idered  a  haibour,  at  least  when  we  regard  the  mildness  of  the  J 
and  the  tranquillity  of  the  seas  in  these  parts.  / 

"  The  general  aspect  of  Java,  on  the  northern  coast,"  says  Sir  Thomas 
B^es,  "  is  low ;  in  many  places  swampy,  and  overgrown  with  mangrove 
trees  and  bushes,  particolarly  towards  the  west  The  southern  coast,  on 
the  contrary,  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  series  of  rocks  and  cMs,  which 
tise  peipendicolarly  to  a  consideisble  height.  In  the  inteiioT,  stupeudons 
monntains  stretch  loa^tudinally  throughout  ^e  island;  while  others  of  an 
iuEsrior  elevation,  and  innumerable  ranges  of  hills  running  in  various  direc- 
tions, serve  to  form  and  confine  plains  and  valleys  of  various  elevation  and 
extent.  On  the  nortberu  side,  die  ascant  is  in  general  very  gradual  froai 
the  seacoast  to  tbe  immediate  base  of  the  mountains,  particularly  in  the 
western  part  of  the  island,  where  it  has  the  graatest  breadlli,  und  where  the 
mountains  are  situated  far  inland. 
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"  Allfaovg^  tbe  nortlwni  coaat  is  in  mtoj  parts  fist  and  uDinterestinK, 
dw  interim'  and  sontbern  proTincM,  from  tbe  monntaiDons  character  of  thie 
conotry,  may  be  reckoned  aroongat  the  most  romantic,  and  highly  diverai- 
fied  in  the  world ;  nnitin)}  all  the  rich  and  magnificent  sccnety  which  wav- 
ing foreata,  ncTer-biling  atreama,  and  cooatant  verdiire,  can  present ; 
heightened  by  a  pare  atmoapbere,  and  the  glowing  tmta  of  a  tropica)  hdd. 

"  Qnitting  tbe  low  coaat  of  the  nonh,  in  many  parts  nnbealtby,  tbe 
traveller  can  hardly  advance  fire  milea  inland,  witboat  feeling  a  gensibls 
improrement  in  the  atmoapbere  and  climate.  As  he  proceeds,  at  every 
atep  be  breatbea  a  purer  air,  and  aarreye  a  brighter  acene.  At  length  be 
reacbea  tbe  high  landa.  There  tbe  boldeat  forma  of  natnre  are  tempered 
by  the  rural  arta  of  man ;  atupendooa  monntmna  dotbed  with  abnndant 
harveata ;  impetamu  cataracta  tamed  to  tbe  peasant'a  will.  Here  is  per- 
petual verdure ;  beie  are  tinta  of  the  brightest  hue.  In  the  hottest  season 
tbe  air  retmna  its  freshness ;  in  the  drieat,  the  innumerable  rilla  and  riroleta 
preserve  much  of  thrar  water.  Hieae  the  mountun-farmer  diverts  in  end- 
leaa  coudnita  and  canals,  to  urigate  the  land,  which  he  baa  laid  in  terraces 
for  ita  reception ;  it  then  deacenda  to  the  plains,  and  apreada  fertility 
wberever  it  flows ;  till  at  laat,  by  numerous  ontlets,  it  diacbai^es  iiaelf  into 
the  aea." 

Phyrical  Fealunt,^  Java  ia  almost  wholly  Tolcsoic;  and  a  seriea  of 
moantmns  betraying  this  origin,  and  varying  in  their  elevation  from  800  to 
12,000  feet  above  ^e  level  of  the  sea,  extends  from  E.  to  W.  tbroagh  tbe 
whole  length  of  the  island.  "Hie  several  large  monnlsins  in  this  serieb, 
though  different  from  each  other  in  external  figure,  agree  in  tbe  general 
attnbnte  of  volcanic  features,  having  a  broad  ^e,  giailualty  verging  to- 
wsrda  tbe  summit  in  the  form  of  a  cone ;  bat  they  also  exhibit  imUcatione 
lesa  equivocal  of  tbeir  origin,  such  as  cratera  completely  extuct,  othera 
with  amall  apertures,  which  'continoally  discbei^e  snlpbureona  vaponra, 
and  Bome  which  have  emitted  flame  within  a  recent  p«iod.  Ilie  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  tbe  principal  elevations,  as  meaaured  by  M.  Reinwardt.* 

SnglM  FhL 

Tjikaracbi  in  tbe  district  of  HantbuJB        ....        4017 

Souice  of  the  Tjilsruoi 4«4>5 

Tbe  N.  peskof  TiloeinthediiCrictof  Sanjanu         .        -        M25 
Goenong  GoenCnei  in  the  district  of  Timangamen    .        -  60BA 

Sdak ...        7173 

GeJe .  9075 

They  all  rise  from  a  plain,  but  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
and  each  must  be  considered  aa  a  separate  mountain  raised  by  a  cause  in- 
dependent of  that  which  prodaced  the  othera.  Besides  the  lai^er  series, 
there  are  extensive  ranges  of  inferior  elevation,  aometimea  connected  with 
tbe  larger  aeriea,  and  sometimes  independent  of  them.  The  geological  con- 
stitution of  tbe  island  is  nnfevoniable  to  tbe  existence  of  metals.  No  dia- 
tnonda  are  found,  or  any  other  precioua  stonea;  but  schist,  quartz,  felspar, 
potatone,  and  trap,  are  abnndnit ;  porphyry  ia  alao  asid  to  be  found  in 
Java. 

Tbe  BMMt  important  rivers  are  those  of  the  Cramang,  the  Indramai/o, 
and  tbe  Soh,  which  flow  into  the  sea  of  Java,  tbe  Kadiro,  tbe  Kalileudo, 
and  tbe  Brotsat  ^lone  of  them  are  navigable  for  any  considerable  way  in- 
to die  interior,'  but  there  are  probably  50,  that  in  tbe  wet  season  bear 

*  Aa  the  thimHimetu  bai  been  obamsd  to  low  u  27*  «f  Fahraibeit,  or  ff  below  tb 
fnedi^  Doini,  on  the  luramit  of  LIndoro,  It  !•  dor  that  Ita  altitude  »UM  be  greeie 
tbantheUgbeitofthonmeaniradbf  M.  Rednwardi. 


■lown  r&fts  charged  witb  4imb«r  utl  other  nmgfc  prodtKe.  and  oM  leu  tlian 
S  or  6  at  all  timei  navigable  to  die  distance  of  5  or  6  milee  from-  tke  coaat. 
Several  other  men  bll  into  the  eea  aloq;  the  northera  cocat ;  and  count- 
leM  rimleta,  though  not  narigable,  serve  to  irrigate  the  pluna  and  valleya 
tbrongh  which  they  flow.  A  few  jmigiiificant  atreams  discharge  tbwr  wa- 
t«rB  into  the  sea  on  the  soathern  coast,  which  is  Tery  little  known  or  Ik- 
qnented.  Anong  the  mosntaiBS  of  the  interior,  are  scattered  sevenl  amall 
^t  beantiful  lekes,  most  of  Aen  aoppoaed  to  be  the  crat«n  of  eitiact  r«l- 
tanoes. 

GimaU.']  The  seaatms  are  here  diuingaished  not  by  hot  and  cold,  b«t 
liy  WM  and  dry.  The  westerly  winds — which bringrain  generally — setin 
during  the  nont^  of  October,  become  more  steady  in  November  and  De- 
cember, and  gradnally  sabtiik,  till,  in  Mtek  or  April,  they  are  sacceeded 
by  the  easterly  winds  and  fair  weather  which  continue  for  die  renwiaing 
lialf  of  the  year.  The  heaviest  nuns  are  in  December  and  .bnvnry ; 
and  the  driest  weather  in  Jaly  and  August,  whan  the  nights  are  coldeet 
«id  the  days  hottest.  Thunder  and  lightniaf;  are  very  freqaent.  Occa- 
iMHial  showers,  even  in  the  driest  Beas<m,  refresh  the  air ;  and  the  landscape 
M  at  -all  times  of  the  year  covei^  with  the  brightest  verdnre.  The  tber- 
mometcr  of  Fahrenheit  has  been  observed  on  the  northern  coast,  and  par* 
ticularly  in  the  latge  aad  low  capitals  of  Batavia,  Sanumu^,  and  Suraba- 
ya, to  indicate  above  90° ;  bat,  by  a  series  of  observa^ons  published  nn- 
der  the  authority  of  the  Dutch  gorerament,  it  has  been  found  usually  to 
range  between  70°  and  74P  in  the  evenings  and  roomings,  and  to  stand 
about  83°  at  noon.  In  the  interior,  among  die  hills,  it  seldom  rises  higher 
dmn  from  67"  to  70" ;  and  on  die  aommit  of  Lindoro  it  has  been  observed 
as  low  as  27".  On  the  whole,  the  climate  of  this  island — with  dM  excep- 
tion of  Batavia  and  some  other  low  swampy  places  on  the  nordnm  coast 
•^is  considered  on  a  level,  in  point  of  salnbnCy,  with  the  bealthiaat  parts 
-of  British  India,  or  of  any  tropic^  country  in  the  world.  GorenKn'  Kaf- 
flea  gives  a  table  ditoovmed  icooag  the  Dittcfa  recorda,  by  which  it  would 
appear,  that  the  amount  of  deaths  in  Batavia,  from  the  year  1730  to  1752, 
exceeded  11,000,000  of  soula,  or  nearly  50,000  a  yearl  In  1722  up- 
wards of  4400  souls  were  destroyed  by  an  irruption  of  the  Papandajang. 

Prodwitioru.'i  This  island  is  fertile  and  beautiful ;  and  its  soil  yields 
almost  every  dung  which  the  cultivator  can  desire.  The  8(h1  is  for  the 
most  part  rich,  and  remarkable  for  its  extraordinary  depth  and  fertility. 
By  the  side  of  tropical  phMa  are  found  most  European  vegetables,  and 
various  fruits  of  more  temperate  aonea  i  these  are  sure  to  succeed  where 
.pn^ter  attention  is 'paid  to  the  reladve  qnalidee  of  aoil  and  climate.  The 
monnlainB  and  valleys,  hills  and  daks,  coast  exposures  and  inland  ahadea, 
offer  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  vegetable  productions.  Rice  is  heie, — as 
almost  every  where  in  the  East, — the  staff  of  life ;  maize,  or  Indian  corn, 
ia  an  important  ardcle  in  the  agricalture  of  the  island,  as  is  the  rachang. 
The  sngar-cane,  coSee-shmb,  peppw,  indigo,  tobacco,  several  tub^uus 
roots,  nutmegs,  aloes,  cloves,  cinnamon,  most  of  the  European  plants,  and 
a  great  number  which  afford  oils,  all  cantribnte-  abundandy  to  tbe  aeces- 
sides  and  luxuries  of  the  inhabitants  of  Java,  and  furnish  valuable  Brticlaa 
of  comnierdal  export.  The  choicest  frnita  of  tropical  elimea  nbonod  in 
Java.  Ornamental  and  medicinal  plants,  and  those  whoae  fibccp  are  coa- 
vertible  into  rope,  thread,  and  cloth,  abound  in  Java.  Amongst  the  former 
are  the  datura,  the  cubeb-pepper,  and  the  tipo*,  the  extreme  poisonona 
qualities  of  which  have  given  rise  to  some  ndiculona  esa^rTHtiooB.     A 
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tree,  howew,  Bamed  Anchar,  and  «  abrab  called  chetik,  are  posaeaaed  of 
a  malignity  aknoat  as  quickly  desbxiaive  to  life  aa  the  gum  from  the  npaa 
has  been  described  to  be.  Tbe  teak  grows  in  considerable  forests ;  bnt  it 
does  not  appear  that  many  trees  exist  of  a  size  sufficient  for  Bhip-boilding. 
Tbe  island  prodsceB  a  great  variety  of  other  trees  for  hooseK^arpentry  and 
famitoFe,  and  some  which  yield  resins  and  gums.  Notwithstanding  the 
extent  to  which  cnltlvation  has  been  csrried  in  many  dtatricts  of  Java, 
large  portions  are  still  covered  with  primsvsl  forests. 

Many  districts  of  Java,  PfyfTer  affirms,  are  untenantable,  on  accoimt  of 
tbe  ntunber  of  tigers  by  which  they  are  infeeted,  and  this  in  spit«  of  a  re> 
ward  of  about  27j.  for  the  c^lure  of  a  royal  tiger,  and  7i.  for  that  of  a 
spotted  tiger.  The  rhmoceros  inhabits  this  island,  and  is  a  powerful  and 
dangeroos  animal  when  provoked.  Eren  tbe  Javanese,  tbougfa  in  general 
good  Marksmen,  are  shy  uf  hunting  this  ammal.  The  kalong,  which  is 
also  called  ■  tbe  Ayiag  fox,'  oa  account  of  its  breast  and  tail,  it  an  immense 
bat.  It  ha*  books  on  its  wiage,  by  means  of  which  it  suspends  itself  to 
(be  bnmdiee  of  fmit-treea  in  the  night-time,  bnt  when  day~light  appears  it 
flies  back  to  its  sequestered  haunts.  When  they  roam  about  at  dusk  in 
quest  of  prey,  they  assouate  by  thousands,  and  obscure  the  sky  for  several 
minutes.  Peacocks  are  found  in  tbe  solitary  monntalnons  districts.  The 
number  of  distinct  spedes  of  birds  is  stated  to  be  flomewhat  more  than 
£00.  The  edible  birds'  nesta,  exported  in  large  quantities  to  the  Chinese 
market,  hare  Icmg  been  known  as  tbe  production  of  a  small  swallow,  hi- 
nuuie  eacuieata.  The  mucilaginous  Babstance  of  which  the  nests  are 
formed,  is  not,  as  has  been  generally  supposed,  obtained  from  the  ocean ; 
but  H  an  animal  elaboration.  On  the  dissection  of  one  of  these  birds,  by 
Sir  E.  Home,  he  discovered  a  set  of  secretory  organs  peculiar  to  itself,  by 
which,  tbwe  is  little  doubt,  the  mudlaginous  matter  of  these  nests  is  ela- 
borated. This  little  bird,  frequenting  ibe  rocks  and  caverns  of  Java,  fur- 
nishes an  article  of  commerce,  the  annual  value  of  which  exceeds  500,000 
Spanish  dollars.  Tbe  crocodile  of  Egypt  is  found  in  the  rivers,  and  that 
species  of  lizard  called  tbe  Uuxrta  monUor.  Turtles,  tortoises,  frogs, 
anakee,  and  insecta,  are  numerous.  There  are  above  20  speues  of  ser- 
pents reputed  venomous.  Of  fish  there  is  great  variety  in  the  riven,  lakes, 
wid  adjoinbg  seas.  Though  sulphur  is  found  more  or  less  in  the  vicbity 
of  every  volcano,  we  believe  tbe  only  instance  known  of  sulphuric  add 
foand  in  a  state  of  nature  is  in  the  island  of  Java,  near  Batavia.  A  lake 
of  sidphoric  acid  occnpiea  the  crater  of  an  eiUnct  volcano,  from  whence 
it  flows  ui  a  rivulet  down  tbe  aides  of  the  mountain  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. In  tbe  dry  season  thii  acid  rivulet  becomes  absorbed  by  the  sandy 
soil  through  which  it  run* ;  but  in  the  rwny  period  it  unites  with  another 
stream,  called  the  White  river.  Tbe  water  of  tbe  latter,",though  saturated 
wiUi  a  whitish  clay,  is  not  unwholesome  either  to  6sh  or  other  animals. 
Bnt  after  the  junction  of  the  acid  rivulet,  tbe  stream  becomes  transparent, 
the  acid  precipitating  the  E«Ttby  matter,  and  destroying  not  only  tbe  Gsb, 
but  all  tbe  vegetation  it  passes  over. 

Ptipuiatian.^  The  Dutch  East  Indian  government  have  always  bad 
much  difliculty  in  obtuning  correct  censuses  of  the  population  of  their  pos- 
■Hssions :  "  For,"  saya  Ffy^r,  "  the  princes,  or  other  great  lords,  strive  as 
much  as  poasible  to  increase  the  number  of  their  households,  and  endea- 
vour to  avoid  making  any  return  of  births,  being  apprebenaivo  of  tbe  inter- 
ference of  tbe  government,  who  allow  them  no  greater  number  of  servants 
■  a  require."     The  prieata,  too,  are  accustomed 
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to  oppose  Ae  taking  of  crasmea,  upon  the  antboritjr  of  tbe  koran,  which 
alia  down  tbe  pntuBhineDt  ioflicted  on  king  DaTid  on  the  beads  of  mcb  aa 
iramber  tbe  people.  Gorernor  Rmffles  baa  given  two  tables  of  the  popu- 
lation :  the  &t»t  taken  by  the  Dutch,  and  not  to  he  depended  on ;  the  se- 
cond by  tbe  British  goremment,  and  nader  tai  more  faTonrable  drcnin- 
stancee.  From  tbe  latter  it  sppean,  that  the  popnUtion  of  Java  and  Ma- 
dtu«,  in  1S15,  amounted  to  1,615,270  souls,  the  nnmbei  of  males  and  fe- 
males being  nearly  eqnal.  The  population  of  the  natire  capital,  Snrakerta, 
was  estimated  at  105,000 ;  and  that  of  Yugya-kerta  at  something  short  of 
this ;  that  of  BataTia  bad  dwindled  to  60,000,  or  about  one-half  of  its  for- 
mer nomber.  Pfyffer,  in  bis  '  Skizyen  von  der  Insel  Java,'  published  in 
1829,  says  that  the  population  is  now  thought  to  exceed  5,000,000  souls. 
Among  the  foreign  settlers,  the  Chinese  are  the  moat  numerons,  as  well  aa 
tbe  most  imprntanL  There  are  nearly  100,000  Chinese  in  this  country, 
and  they  are  said  to  be  "  tbe  life  and  soul"  of  its  commerce.  The  Bugis 
and  the  Malays  are  establiahed  in  the  maritime  towns  only ;  of  the  latter 
about  500,000  inhabit  the  western  part  of  Java,  and  apeak  the  Sunda  lan- 
guage. Like  the  Chioeae,  they  have  their  own  officers,  who  are  respon- 
uble  to  the  goremment  for  the  conduct  of  the  people  under  their  command. 
The  majority  of  tbe  Areba  on  the  islajid  are  priests ;  they  are  a  mixed  lace, 
and  prevail  moU  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  where  Mahom- 
medanism  waa  first  planted,  llie  Javanese  possess  no  slaves ;  those  which 
are  found  on  the  island  are  the  property  of  Europeans  and  Chinese  alooe, 
and  are  generally  procured  from  the  islands  of  Bali  and  Celebes;  tbey 
amount  to  about  30,000. 

Javanese.']  In  common  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  Indian  archi- 
pelago, the  inhabitants  of  Java  are  pronounced  by  Sir  S.  Raffles  to  bear 
in  their  features  marks  of  Tartar  origin.  The  Javanese  are  in  general  tal- 
ler than  the  Bugia,  but  inferior  to  the  Malays.  Their  colour  is  that  of 
"  virgin  gold  ;"  their  limbs  are  slender,  their  wrists  and  ankles  particolarly 
email,  the  forehead  high,  the  eye  of  tbe  Tartar  cast,  the  nose  small  and 
aomewbat  flattened,  tbe  mouth  well-formed,  tbe  cheeks  prominent,  the 
beard  scanty,  the  h^r  lank  and  black.  The  countenance  is  mild,  plactd, 
and  thonghifol ;  and  easily  expresses  respect,  gaiety,  earnestness,  indifier- 
ence,  bashfulneas,  or  anxiety.  The  women  are  in  general  less  good-look- 
ing than  the  men ;  and,  when  old,  appear  hideously  ogly :  those  of  tbe 
higher  class,  who  ore  not  expoeed  to  bard  labour  and  the  weather,  have  a 
share  of  personal  beauty.  The  manners  of  the  Javanese  are  easy,  cour- 
teous, and  respectful,  even  to  timidity;  pliant  and  graceful,  the  people  of 
condition  carry  with  them  an  ur  of  fashion  and  good  breeding,  and  are  not 
in  the  least  disconcerted  by  the  atare  of  tbe  curious. 

The  condition  of  the  peasant  of  Java  would,  under  a  mild  and  eqnitidtle 
government,  be  truly  enviable.  His  cottage,  or  hut,  costs  him  not  more 
than  from  2  to  4  rupees,  or  from  5  to  10  shillings ;  the  pliant  bamboo  fiir- 
nishes  him  with  the  materials  for  the  walls,  tbe  partitions,  and  the  roof; 
tbe  dwellings  of  the  petty  chieh  are  larger,  but  do  not  exceed  in  valne  40 
■hillings  each.  Those  of  the  chiefa  and  nobles  are  still  larger ;  tbey  have 
eupporta  and  beams  of  timber,  and  cost  about  £10  or  £15.  Hie  Chinese 
have  huildingn  of  brick  and  mortar-  The  cottages  of  the  Javanese  are 
never  lu»ulated,  but  formed  into  villages,  whose  population  extends  from 
50  to  800  or  300  inhabitants ;  each  has  its  garden ;  and  this  spot  of 
ground  aurroundiog  his  simple  habitation,  tbe  cottager  constdera  «a  lua 
peculiir  p«trimony,  and  cultivates  it  with  peculiar  care.     "  He  laboora," 
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my*  gOTeniM'  lUfflM,  "  to  plant  and  to  rear  in  it  tboae  T^;etable«  that 
may  be  mott  DKfnl  to  hia  family,  and  those  ahnibs  and  trees  wbicb  may 
•t  once  yield  him  tbeir  fruit  and  tbeiT  shade ;  nor  does  he  waste  his  effoita 
on  a  thaokleM  soil.  The  aasemblage  of  hots  that  compose  the  village  be- 
come thus  completely  screened  from  the  rays  of  a  scorching  eon,  and  are ' 
ao  buried  amid  the  foliage  of  a  loxnriant  rngetation,  that  at  a  small  dift- 
tance  no  appearance  of  a  bnman  dwelling  can  be  discovered ;  and  the  reu- 
dence  of  a  numerona  society  appean  only  a  Terdaot  grove,  or  a  dump  of 
evergreens."  It  is  tnie,  that  toe  slavish  aabmission  of  the  inferior  to  hia 
sttperiw,  amongst  the  Javanese,  makes  a  melancholy  impresaioo  npoa  the 
■aiod  of  a  Earopean.  The  Javanese  does  not  receive  the  commaods  of  hia 
radehn,  or  '  noble  master,'  or  orang  besar,  '  saperior,'  in  an  erect  posture. 
but  in  the  lowlieet  attitude  he  can  devise ;  stooping  down  or  utting  with 
his  legs  crossed  and  bis  body  bent  forwards.  Whilst  the  order  is  giving, 
he  frequently  repeats  the  expresBioos,  Nja  nun!  or  nun!  'yes,  my  lord 
and  mister,'  though  he  uses  luan,  '  master,'  when  addressed  by  a  Euro- 
pean. Withoot  rising  from  the  gronnd,  or  even  casting  hia  eye  upwards, 
he  now  and  then  brings  hia  bands  toge^er  by  the  tip  of  tile  fiogen,  and 
laiiea  them  to  his  head,  in  token  of  his  entire  eubmissiveoees.  We  find, 
however,  hy  degrees,  that  this  condition,  to  which  our  prindples  of  inde- 
pendence would  attach  the  name  of  slavery,  is  any  thing  but  galling. 
Their  servility  implies  just  as  much  and  no  more  than  touching  the  bat,  or 
other  every-day  civilities,  among  most  Europeans :  and,  on  the  whole, 
(anch  is  the  wanntb  of  the  climate  and  the  natural  fertility  of  the  aoil,)  there 
ia  acarcely  a  happier  mortal  under  heaven's  canopy  than  the  peasant  of  Java. 

Every  village  forms  a  community  withm  itself,  eadi  having  its  officers, 
its  priests,  and  its  temple  appropri^ed  to  religious  worship.  What  Chris- 
tian but  ardently  prays,  that  tiiese  synagognn  of  idolatry  may  be  snp- 
planted  by  temples  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  only  living  and  true 
God  I  The  furniture  of  the  cottage  is  equally  simple  with  the  cottage  that 
contains  it,  and  consists  but  of  a  few  articles  ;  the  bed  is  nothing  more  than 
a  mat,  with  pillows  ;  the  inhabitants  ose  neither  tables  nor  chairs,  but  sit 
crosa-l^lgBd ;  and,  in  common  with  other  Mahommedans,  make  nse  of  the 
right  hand  only  at  tbeir  meals.  Rice  is  the  chief  article  of  their  snbsist* 
ence ;  but  various  pungent  pickles  and  condiments  are  used  almost  with 
•very  spedea  of  food-  Water  is  the  principal  and  almost  exclusive  beve- 
rage ;  it  is  generally  drank  warm ;  eometimefl  a  little  cinnamon  or  other 
,apice  is  thrown  into  it ;  and  tea  ia  coounonly  taken  between  meals.  Of 
tfaeae  there  are  two  a  day,  one  just  before  noon,  and  the  other  between 
seven  and  eight  in  the  evening.  The  betel-leaf  and  areca  nut  are  iodia- 
pensable  articles  for  all  classes ;  and  ^a  use  of  that  deleterious  drug, 
opium,  is  hr  too  extensive  for  the  healtii  and  happiness  of  the  inhabitants. 
Agriculture  is  the  prindpal  employment  of  the  Javanese  ;  indeed  they  are 
s  nation  of  husbandmen.  The  wealth  of  a  province  or  village  is  meaaored 
by  the  extent  and  fertility  of  its  land, — its  Escililies  for  ric«-irrigauon, — and 
tbe  number  of  its  buffidoea. 

Though  the  Chinese  in  a  great  measure  monopolize  the  mannfacturea 
and  handicraft  trades,  the  Javanese  sr«  far  from  being  defident  in  natural 
aagadty  or  dodlity.  Like  moat  eastern  nations,  they  are  enihnsiaatic  ad- 
mirers of  poetry  ;  and  are  said  to  possess  a  delicate  ear  for  music  They 
have  a  kind  of  improvisatricd  amongst  them  in  their  rongtM,  or  dancing- 
fpiia.  Pfyffer  says  of  a  rongin :  "  Her  songs  are  impromptu,  and  suited 
to  ber  auditory.     In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  she  selects  the  prefer^U 
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points  of  ber  admirer's  exterior ;  an  htcI)  amile  lights  up  her  ftstwes ;  she 
eitola  bis  hsndsome  figure,  his  noble  bearing,  bis  eyes,  feet,  and  dress,  and 
sums  up  ber  eulogy  with  a  seductire,  and  appamitly  artless  jMntrntiure  of 
bis  liberality  and  munificence.  These  ^rls  also  recite  national  ballads,  of 
which  tbe  substance  b  deriTed  from  the  legendary  recoUectiiHii  of  tbnr 
ancient  miers.  Many  of  these  b^lade  are  perfect  fac-similea  of  Orid's 
Metamorphoses,  and  constitute  a  portion  of  JaTanese  mythograpby."  llie 
Javanese  are  remarkable  for  an  unsuspecting  and  ^moat  infaotine  credulity, 
lending  an  easy  credence  to  omens,  pn^nostice,  sootbeayeTs,  and  qaacks ; 
they  are  the  ready  dupes  of  any  religious  fonatic,  and  gire  credit,  widtout 
scruple  or  examination,  to  the  clums  of  every  pretender  to  Bnpernatural 
powers.  Listless  and  unenterprising  as  they  generally  are,  no  sooner  is 
their  religious  enthuaiBsm  excited,  than  they  become  at  once  adventnrou* 
and  persevering,  esteeming  no  labour  arduous,  no  remit  imposuble,  and  no 
privation  pain^l.  Hera,  as  in  many  other  of  tbe  Auatic  islands,  the 
people,  and  especially  the  slaves,  are  frequently  guilty  of  those  dreadfiii 
acts  of  vengeance  called  '  running  a  muck ;'  in  which  the  infuriated  indivi- 
doal  aims  at  indiBcriminate  slaughter,  till  he  himself  ia  killed  like  a  wild 
beast.  There  are  instances  on  record,  wherein  whole  vilifies  have  devoted 
themselves  to  inevitable  destruction,  to  avenge  an  injury  or  insult. 

Zengger  and  Bedui,"}  To  the  eastwud  of  Sorabaya,  are  the  Zengger 
mountains,  on  which  is  found  tbe  remnant  of  a  people,  amounting  to  about 
1200,  who  follow  the  Hindoo  worship.  Tbey  occupy  about  40  villages, 
in  the  most  beautifully  rich  and  romantic  spots  in  Java, — a  r^on  where 
tbe  thermometer  is  frequently  as  low  as  ^2°, — where  tbe  summits  and 
elopes  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  alpine  firs, — and  where  plants  com- 
mon ta  an  European  climate  flourish  in  Iniariance.  At  tbe  (^posite  ce- 
tremity  of  tbe  island,  in  tbe  interior  of  Bantan,  is  another  tribe  called  tho 
Bedui,  the  descendants  of  those  who  escaped  into  tbe  woods  after  tho  Sail 
of  the  western  capital  of  Bajagaram,  in  tbe  15th  c«ntnjy,  because  (hey 
would  not  change  their  religion  ;  and  who,  when  at  length  they  subouUed 
to  the  sultan  of  Bantan,  did  it  on  condition  that  they  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  adopt  the  faith  of  tbe  Koran :  they  retain  some  ungulor  customs, 
but  their  numbeis  are  inconsiderable. 

GoverHment,'2  The  government  of  the  Javanese  is  a  pure  unmixed 
despotism  ;  but  dtere  are  customs  of  which  tbe  people  are  very  tenacimis, 
and  which  ^e  sovereign  seldom  invades.  His  subjects  have  no  ri^  (rf 
liberty,  of  person  or  property :  his  breath  can  raise  the  bnmbleet  individual 
from  the  dust  to  the  highest  distinction — or  wither  tbe  honours  ot  tbe  most 
exalted.  Hiere  is  no  hereditary  rank ;  nothing  to  c^pme  his  will.  Not 
only  honours,  posts,  nnd  distinctions,  depend Jupon  his  pleasure,  but  all  the 
landed  property  of  his  dominions  remains  at  his  disposal,  and  may,  together 
with  its  cultivators,  be  parcelled  out  by  hie  order  among  the  officers  of  hie 
household,  the  members  of  his  family,  the  ministers  of  his  pleasures,  or  the 
useful  servants  of  the  state.  Every  officer  is  paid  by  grants  of  land,  or 
by  a  power  to  receive  irom  the  peasantry  a  certain  proportioa  of  the  pro- 
duce of  certain  villages  or  districts. 

Sfatet  of  Swuhunan  and  J)}oefokarta.2  "  The  eutem  portion  of 
Java,"  says  Pfyffer,  "  is  the  seat  of  two  native  governments  i  (bat  of  tbe 
Sutuhunan,  or  emperor  of  Suraktirta,  and  that  of  the  sultan  of  lifoejo- 
karta,  (  Yugya-kerta.}  Though  the  power  of  both  has  been  considerably 
curtailed,  and  ^ey  are  imunly  dependent  upon  the  Dutch  authorities,  their 
influence  is  still  of  so  formidable  a  nature,  that  the  intervention  of  a  ungle 
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warlike  utd  nUe  indiridul  would  ipeedily  enable  tbem  W  re-usart  their 
iBdependence ;  and,  from  their  saperior  Dnnibera,  combined  with  the  per- 
aiciotiB  character  of  their  climate,  to  extirpate  their  Eoropean  maiten.  So 
hmg  as  these  two  kingdoma  are  permitted  to  exist,  die  poasession  of  Jbtb  by 
the  Dutch  mnst  be  franght  with  iaaecanty.  Fanaticism,  jealowy,  and  mes- 
tingviahable  hatred,  InrL  in  the  dismal  receeses  of  the  iiland,  and  the  natire 
omiia  no  opportnoity  whicli  offen  of  sowing  diaCmst  and  cootempt  of  En- 
n^Mana,  who  are  called  Ormng  Kapir,  '  pagans,'  or  <  infidels.' "  These 
pronncea  comprehend  sbont  one-fourth  of  the  island,  wid  iaclade  sonia  of 
■ta  richest  districla. 

Batavia.']  The  chief  towns  of  Jara  are  :  Balavia,  Soh,  tfjaijmaUa, 
and  Samaraag.  BMSvia  is  termed  the  capital,  altlioogh  only  the  fonrth 
in  point  of  popalation.  Of  the  magnificence  which  procured  for  tbis  capital 
the  title  of '  Qoeen  of  the  East,'  little  is  now  to  he  found.  Streets  have  been 
pnUed  down,— canals  half-fiUed  np, — forts  demolished, — anil  palaces 
leTeJled  with  the  dust.  The  first  appearance  of  Balaria,  when  yoa  bare 
fairly  entered  into  the  town  (for  before  then,  it  is,  in  common  with  the  na- 
tive tosrae,  hid  in  a  forest  of  ever-Terdant  fniit  and  ornamental  trees),  is 
rather  impoang.  The  bonsca  in  the  Earcq»ean  parts  ef  the  (own  are  spa- 
ciovs,  but  ind^aot,  and  bnilt  accordii^  to  no  known  rules  of  art.  The 
vpper  story  is  a  receptacle  for  lumber,  and  the  lower,  or  gronnd-flDor,  is 
filled  with  a  qnantity  of  clumsy  fnniittire,  snch  as  cabinet  work,  the  ill- 
finished  manufacture  of  Uie  country,  after  the  Dutch  models  of  the  16th 
century,  lustres  of  painted  glass,  and  defaced  mirrors.  The  recent  extended 
connection  with  Europe  is  gradually  dispelling  this  kind  of  barbarism,  and 
the  modem  settlers  successfnily  imitate  the  taste  and  fashions  of  the  Bri- 
tish. The  public  edifices  are  neither  numerous  nor  splendid.  Tlie  fav 
pnblic  inslitutioDs  are :  the  orphan  chamber,  which  administera  to  the  estatea 
«f  all  persons  dying  intestate,  or  whose  executors  are  absent, — the  supreme 
coHege  of  justice,  consisting  of  a  preaideut  and  two  members, — and  a 
literary  aociety,  institnted  in  1777,  and  renewed  dnriag  the  temporary 
government  of  the  BritisL  This  society  has  pnblished  seven  Dutch  vo- 
hmes,  and  two  English,  which  contain  a  few  essays  of  aome  merit.  The 
adminisba^on  of  the  town,  and  tbe  management  «f  the  f>olioe,  are  solely 
in  the  bands  of  geremment,  who  depute  timir  authority  to  a  bench  of  ma- 
gistrates. BaiAvia  is,  from  its  westerly  sitaatiea  and  easy  access,  the  best 
and  most  GOB  venicM  port  in  tbe  island.  In  point  of  security,  however,  uid 
oonvenieney  for  tbe  landing  and  sh^jung  of  goods,  it  bears  no  campaiison 
'  to  the  fine  hariwar  of  Surabaya.  &^via  is  even  better  known  in  Europe 
by  its  fatal  climate,  tban  by  its  great  trade  and  central  situation.  The  du> 
ease  whicli  diiefly  proves  mortal,  b  a  fever  of  tbe  remittent  kind.  Dy- 
•oiteriee  sre  very  rare ;  and  inflanunatdons  of  the  liver,  which  termioata 
btally  by  tbe  formation  ef  matter,  are  of  a  chronic  nature,  and  almoat 
always  the  canseqaence  of  long-continued  spirituous  intemperance.  The 
merdiaats  who  transact  business  in  the  town  diving  the  d^  enjey  as  large 
a  ebape  of  health  m  the  European  reaidents  of  any  tropical  climate  what- 
over ;  hut  a  stranger  who  sleeps  far  sis  or  ught  days  snoceasively  in  the 
Iowa,  may  certainly  reckon  on  catching  tbe  Caver,  and  it  ia  more  than  an 
equal  cfawce  but  he  falls  a  victim  to  this  terrible  malady.  Batavia  owes 
ite  insalubrity  to  tbe  recaaaiao  of  tlie  sea  for  a  apace  of  many  hundred 
y^rda,  by  which  an  extensive  mud  fiat  is  left  uncovered,  and  to  the  injndiciea* 
diasipatian  of  tbe  waters  of  tbe  rivw  into  numerous  stagnant  canals,  poisou- 
iim  tke  parity  of  tbe  air,  and  depriving  the  river  of  the  natural  impetus 
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which  mmld  hare  kept  its  chaimel  clear  of  the  impoiitiea  which  now  dirite 
ita  month,  or  lie  patnf^n^  on  it  banlu.  At  present,  the  lalnbrity  of  thft 
■ite  has  enticed  all  rMpectable  persons  to  take  np  their  reiidence  at  Wei- 
ieereden,  KoMgtplan,  or  MeitUr  Coraeliiu,  abont  6  miles  beyond  the  dty, 
where  yon  may  ride  for  MTeral  milea  amidst  el^iantconntry-aeata,  bniltin 
the  English  M  Italian  style.  Few  Eaiopeans  redde  in  Batavia,  exceptiiig 
those  who  are  directly  concerned  in  ahipping. 

Madura.^  Ma(l[ua,anialandlyingcloeeto  Java,  where  it  ianarroweat, 
and  seeming  to  form  apart  of  it,  ia  91^  milea  in  length,  and  about  31  in 
breadth.  The  central  re^on  is  a  contianed  ridge  of  no  great  eleratioD. 
The  soil  prodaces  rice  in  great  abtindance ;  bokoes,  sheep,  and  bay-aalt 
are  also  exported.  The  popatatioa,  according  to  a  census  taken  in  1615, 
waa  218,659  sonls,  of  whom  6,344  were  Chinese.  The  nadres  tpeak  a 
peculiar  language,  and  have  less  resemblance  to  tbe  Malays  than  moat  of 
die  eastern  islanders.  The  principal  towns  are  Samanap,  PanHacottan, 
Bancallan,  and  Kamal;  uid  the  chief  subordinate  ialn  are  Gatiian  and 
PmdL  — 

• '  AuthorUiar\  Jonroal  der  Reize  na  Java,  etc  door  S.  C.  Nedarbnigh, 
Amsteid.,  1805,  Svo. — Raffle's  History  of  Java,  2  vols.  4to.  Lond^  1818. 
— Travela  by  Kienbeig,  Tombe,  Dabellardiere,  Stavorinns,  and  Roggeveea. 
— Professor  Keinwardt'a  Notes  in  the  Batarian  Coorant. — -Atatidc  JonmaL 
— Kaan  van  Eilaud  Java,  181S.— Pfyffer's  Sketches. 


CHAP.  VII.— THE  TIMORIAN   CHAIN. 

T1MOR.3  The  large  island  of  Timor  is  situated  between  the  8th  and 
1  Idt  d^rees  of  sontfaera  latitnde,  and  the  1 23d  and  127th  of  eastern  longi- 
nde.  It  is  throughout  a  hilly  coontry.  Its  limestone-mountains  exhibit 
•ea'shells  at  an  elevation  of  800  feet;  they  frequently  present  a  conical 
shape  ;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  any  volcanoes  exist  among  them.  Tla 
whole  island  ia  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes.  The  valleys  are  generally 
very  narrow  with  ateep  sides,  hot  in  a  few  instances  open  into  plains  of 
considerable  extent.  Tbe  rivers  are  all  small,  and  so  steep  that  none  of 
them  are  navigable  beyond  the  influence  of  the  tide,  which  seldom  extends 
above  400  yards,  and  in  the  flattest  not  above  two  miles.  DtUi  harbour, 
on  the  N.E.  coast,  is  well-defended  from  the  sea  by  a  reef  of  rocks.  Gm- 
pang  barbonr,  on  the  S.W.  coast,  is  a  lai^  bay,  about  12  miles  wide  at 
the  moutb,  and  upwards  of  20  feet  deep,  formed  by  tbe  island  of  Stmao 
to  tbe  S.W.  and  a  point  of  Timor  to  the  N.  It  ia  entirely  open  to  tin 
N.W. 

Productioiu.']  The  enthusiasm  of  navigators,  who  have  visited  this 
island  immediately  after  leaving  the  tiresome  shores  of  New  Holland,  haa 
created  some  exaggeration  ia  their  descriptions  of  the  fertility  of  tUa 
island ;  yet  it  is  certunly  a  very  pleasing  spot.  The  coltivation  cbieftjr 
consists  of  rice,  maize,  millet,  kachang,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cotton. 
Maize  is  the  principal  article  of  food,  but  the  natives  depend  for  a  greai 
part  of  tbeir  food  on  tbe  sugar  of  the  Lontar-palm,  and  the  produce 
of  the  sago-palm.  The  um  of  the  plongb  is  unknown :  a  wooden  hoe 
and  sharp-pointed  stick  are  the  only  implements  used  in  the  hill-cultivation. 
The  average  anunal  crop  of  paddy  is  70  fold.  ■  Cocoas  and  areca  palm* 
are  very  scarce  ;  bnt  the  lontar  is  abundant,  and  small  quantities  of  sugar- 
cane are  rused.  Fish  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  an  article  of  snbustence, 
"  thtte  are  scarcely  any  of  tbe  natives  who  will  trust  themaelvea  in  k 
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csnoe.  The  l!>ee  Ifl  not  domertlcated  here,  nor  indeed  in  any  of  die 
■l«i<b  in  thia  quarter ;  but  the  vegetatioB  nipporta  an  infinity  of  wild 
beei.  Gold  is  found  in  several  of  the  riTen,  hoA  in  Inmpe  and  grains. 
Two  «f  tbe  moat  prodacdTe  firen  are  ntosted  wltbtn  the  Dntdi  go*eni^ 
■MDt ;  bnt  tbe  natiraa  are  rapetatitioasly  afrud  of  taking  gold  from  thme 
riven,  and  ai«  aaid  nerer  to  do  so  withoat  sacrificing  a  fanman  being  to  tbe 
river  deity.  Copper  ia  said  to  abonnd  in  the  PhiSaran  hitb,  which  are 
rimaled  near  tbe  centre  of  the  N.W.  side  of  the  island.  The  specimena 
which  have  been  procured  are  ^xtge  nuaaea  of  native  copper  imbedded  in 
hard  wUte  ehbing  atone. 

Duleh  and  PorivgveK  Poutttiotu.']  The  Dutch  and  Portngnese  claim 
between  tbem  the  entire  sovereignty  of  this  Island  :  Fort  Concordia  being 
the  seat  of  tbe  government  of  the  former,  and  Delli  of  the  latter.  But  the 
power  of  both  ia  so  'much  decreased  at  the  present  day,  that  their  authority 
tt  only  acknowledged  by  such  of  the  native  cbiefH  aa  need  their  aaaiatanee 
against  their  more  powerful  neighbours.  The  nominal  boundary  of  the 
two  governments  cannot  be  formed  by  a  line  drawn  in  any  direetidn,  as 
some  of  tbe  petty  atatee  near  Delli  are  under  Dutch  protection,  while 
oAers,  near  Conpang,  are  nnder  t!ie  Fortr^nese.  It  is,  however,  conaidered 
that  the  whole  of  the  conntry  to  the  £.  of  DelU  belongs  to  the  Portngoeae ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  S.  coast  to  the  Dutch.  Along  the  N.W.  coast  the 
two  govemmeate  are  completely  mixed. 

i'opuZtiffDn.]  It  ia  iuiposaible  to  form  any  correct  estimate  of  the  po- 
pulation. Tie  inhabitaata  are  said  to  be  numerous  in  the  interior  and 
■long  tbe  6.  coast ;  but  very  few  villages  are  to  be  seen  on  tbe  N.  coaat, 
and  these  consisting  only  of  a  few  huts.  It  appeara,  however,  the  general 
costom  of  the  ialand  not  to  form  themaelvea  into  large  commnnitiea.  The 
natives  are  generally  of  a  very  dark  colour,  with  frizzled  bnshy  bur,  but 
lesa  inclining  in  appearance  to  the  Papnana  than  the  natives  of  Ende.  They 
are  below  the  middle  alze,  and  rather  alight  in  their  fignre.  In  countenance 
Aey  more  nearly  resemble  the  South  sea  ialandera  than  any  of  the  Malay 
tribea.  The  peasants  of  both  sezea  wear  a  cloth  only  wrapped  round  tfaeir 
loina  ;  the  t^abs  generally  were  hajus  of  silk  or  chlnti!,  with  five  or  six 
bandkerchiefa  of  different  colours  wrapped  loosely  round  their  heads.  Their 
ornaments  chiefly  consist  of  arm-rings  of  gold,  silver,  or  ivory ;  the  women 
wear  arm  and  ankle-rings  of  earthenware.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  system  of  laws  amongst  them  ;  tbe  will  of  tbe  sovereign  being  in  all 
cases  supreme.  The  religion  of  tbe  ialand  ia  pagan ;  moat  of  the  princes, 
indeed,  prefer  Christianity,  but  are  enturely  guided  by  tbair  pagan  priests 
and  customs.  Their  deidea  are  represented'  by  particular  atones  or  trees ; 
they  call  them  nieio,  or  '  evil  spirits ;'  and  pray  to  tbem  to  avoid  the  evils 
they  suppose  would  otherwise  be  infiicted  by  tbem.  Sacrifices  are  common, 
and  generally  consist  of  boffiiloes,  bogs,  sheep,  or  fowls ;  bnt  Hometimes  a 
human  being  is  sacrificed,  and,  until  Dutch  interference  put  a  stop  to  the 
practice,  a  virgin  Was  onnnally  aacrificed  to  the  abarks  and  alligatora  dose  to 
the  town  of  Coupsng.  The  arms  at  present  in  use  are  musketa  and  spears  of 
iron  or  bamboo ;  bowa  and  arrows  are  only  used  by  a  few  nativea  in  tbe  in- 
terior. Obtaining  the  head  of  on  enemy  in  battle  ia  conuderad  tbe  higbeat  feat 
of  arma.  llie  feudal  system  seems  to  exist  throoghont  the  island ;  for  every 
man  capable  of  bearing  arms  is  obliged  to  attend  the  call  of  hla  feudal  lord, 
Someof  tbe  rajahs  call  themselves  the  descendantsof  caymans,  or  crocodiles, 
and  seem  to  be  every  way  worthy  of  snch  illustrious  descent.  It  has  been 
auppoaed  that  not  less  than  4>0  languages  are  apoken  on  the  island. 
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Trade^  Tba  tnde  of  Timor  U  conHidenble,  particolarly  at  DelU 
The  piiodpal  imports  are  coarse  blue  and  white  cloth,  large  pattern  chiotzea, 
i«d  handkerchiefs,  Cfiina  nlks  of  gaudy  patterns,  muskets,  gnnpowder, 
iron,  coane  cntlery,  and  lead.  The  exports  are  principally  wax,  sandle- 
wood,  and  cattle.  The  method  of  trading  is  ungular.  When  the  prowa 
arrive  off  the  coast,  they  land  the  articles  which  they  have  for  barter,  in 
small  qnantie*  at  a  time,  on  the  beach ;  whereupon  the  nativea  come  down 
with  the  produce  they  have  for  sale,  and  place  it  opposite  the  goods  from  the 
prows,  pointing  to  the  arucles  they  wish  to  obtiuD  in  eichaoge.  When  an 
offer  is  considered  auffiuent  by  the  native,  he  Boatchei  up  the  proffered 
goods,  and  darts  off  iuto  the  jungle,  leaving  his  own ;  or  should  he  be  un- 
able to  obtain  what  he  considers  an  adequate  offer,  he  seizes  bia  own  pro- 
perty, and  flies  off  with  eqnal  haste,  never  returning  a  second  time.  The 
annual  trade  of  Coopang  alone — which  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  the  trade  of  the  whole  island — has  of  late  averaged  1,200,000 
Spanish  dollars. 

RoTTi.J  Rotti  is  the  largest  of  the  islands  under  the  residency  of  Con- 
pang,  and  is  situated  to  the  S>W.  of  Timor.  It  is  about  38  miles  broad, 
and  60  long ;  and  is  at  present  divided  into  IB  districts,  under  the  govern- 
ment  of  as  many  rajahs,  who  can  bring  upwards  of  10,000  armed  men  into 
the  field.  This  island  ia  a  succession  of  low  hills  and  narrow  valleys ;  the  soil 
is  stony,  but  productive ;  the  rivers  are  few  and  small.  The  productiona 
are  the  same  sa  those  of  Timor.  The  trade  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  exchange  of  palm  sugar,  with  the  Boulan  prows,  for  cotton ;  of  horses 
and  bnfialoea,  with  whalera,  for  ammimition  ;  and  of  bees'  wax  for  Euro- 
pean and  Indian  manufactures  with  Coupaog.  The  natives  are  darker  than 
the  people  of  Celebes,  but  are  remarkable  for  having  long  black  hair,  whilst 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  islands  have  frizzled 
hair.  Their  features  bear  a  stronger  resemblance  to  the  natives  of  India 
than  to  those  of  the  eastern  islands.  Tbey  are  esteemed  a  mild-tempered 
people.  Their  religion,  customs,  and  belief  in  auguries,  are,  in  most  res- 
pects, the  same  as  those  of  the  Timorese ;  but  the  natives  of  the  two  islands 
do  not  understand  each  other's  dialects.  The  slave  trade  was  formerly 
carried  to  a  great  length  on  this  island :  several  hundred  slaves  being  an- 
nually exported  to  Bataria,  Amboyna,  and  other  Dutch  settlements. 

Savu.3  Savn  is  a  small  island,  and,  according  to  some,  the  name  of 
two  small  islands,  lymg  about  60  miles  due  W.  of  the  N.  part  of  BottL 
Hiey  are  hilly  throughout,  but  fertile.  The  natives  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Timorese,  bat  are  of  a  fiercer  disposition. 

Sandal-wood  Island.]  The  large  island  called,  ^m  its  produce,  by 
the  Dutch,  SandaUboscke  or  '  Sandal>wood '  Island,  has,  in  the  Malay  lan- 
guage the  name  of  Poolo  Tckinnana,  which  has  the  same  import,  but,  by 
the  natives  is  called  Sumba.  It  was  formeriy  under  the  authority  of  the 
Dutch,  but  about  30  years  ago  the  natives  threw  off  their  allegiance  in 
consequence  of  the  Dutch  persisting  to  cut  sandal-wooj,  and  the  natives 
having  a  belief  that  for  every  tree  of  it  which  Is  cut  down  some  one  of 
their  number  will  be  deprived  of  life  j  or,  according  to  Hogendorp's  account 
of  the  matter,  supposing  that  tliese  trees  are  the  present  abodes  of  the  sonia 
of  their  ancestors.  The  island  is  rather  low  in  its  appearance  from  the 
•ea ;  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  single  hill  on  it.  The  natives  are  said 
to  be  extremely  savage,  daring,  and  treacherous. 

SoLDR,  ^c.2  The  chain  of  islands  to  the  W.  of  Timor  is  double.  We 
have  followed  the  sondiem  range,  and  are  now  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
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nonhern,  which  are,  in  genersl,  larger  and  closer  together.  Leariiig  tfit 
N.  Bide  of  Timor,  we  coonl  four  Ulanda  extending  in  a  westerly  direction, 
cslleil  Otiibay,  Pantar  or  Alao,  iMmbet,  and  Seirao,  all  inhabited  by 
rery  mde  and  fierce  tribes,  bearing  a  strong  eitenud  resenbtance  to  those 
of  Timor.  The  island  of  Sotor  u  divided  from  Seino  by  a  Bmail  strait. 
Hie  inhabitants  are  divided  into  two  classes :  the  mountaineers,  who  are, 
at  the  present  day,  perfectly  sarage,— «nd  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  who 
appear  to  he  of  the  Badja  tribe,  and  are  frequently  employed  by  the 
Dutch  as  Besmen.  They  carry  on  some  trade  with  Conpang,  Macassar, 
and  Sumbawa,  and  are  expert  fishermen.  Their  religion  is  Mahommedan ; 
a  few  on  the  N.  coast  have  beeo  led  to  profess  Christianity  by  the  influence 
of  the  Portngoese. 

£We.]  The  island  of  Ende,  or  Florin,  is  nearly  as  large  as  Timor ; 
but  as  the  only  European  establishnent  upon  it,  that  of  XMrantufca,  belonga 
to  the  PortDgnese,  onr  knowledge  of  it  is  slender.  It  appears  from  the 
ae»  to  he  very  hUly  in  all  parts,  and  on  the  S.  coast  there  are  several  vol- 
canic monntains  of  great  height.  He  natives  live  chiefly  in  the  interior, 
except  at  the  £.  end ;  the  sea-coast  and  porta  to  the  westward  are  occn- 
pied  by  colonies  from  Snmbawa  and  Celebes-  The  natives  more  resemble 
the  Pa|iaans  than  the  Timorese.  They  form  a  number  of  petty  states, 
which  are  constantly  at  war  with  each  other  for  the  purpose  of  making  slaves, 
for  whom,  till  at  least  of  late,  tfaey  always  find  a  ready  sale  on  the  coast. 
In  this  island,  as  in  Tunor,  there  is  a  great  multiplicity  of  local  langnsges. 


CHAP.  Vlll.— SUMATRA  AND  ADJACENT  ISLANDS. 
Sumatra  is  a  very  lai^e,  but  imperfectly  known,  island,  situated  between 
5*  3'  S.  lat.  and  5°  W  N.  lat. ;  the  equator  dividing  it  into  almost  equal 
parts.  It  is  1,050  miles  in  length,  and  horn  150  to  200  in  breadth ;  with 
a  general  direction  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  It  is  separated  from  Malacca  by 
the  strait  of  that  name ;  from  Borneo  by  the  strait  of  Koremata ;  and  from 
Java  by  the  strait  of  Suoda.  Its  northern  point  stretches  into  the  bay  of 
Bengal ;  its  S.W.  coast  is  exposed  to  the  Great  Indian  ocean.  Crawford 
estimated  its  superficial  area  at  130,000  B.  square  miles.  Among  the  eastern 
people  generally  this  island  is  known  by  the  names  of  Pulo  Purichu,  and 
Indalat;  the  origin  of  the  term  Sumalra  is  quite  uncertain.  By  Marco 
Polo  it  is  called  Java  Minor;  and,  by  the  Javanese,  '  the  land  of  Palem- 
bang.*  By  a  recent  treaty,  the  British  goverhment  ceded  their  possessions 
in  this  island  to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  in  exchange  Jar  the  Dutch 
settlements  on  the  continent  of  India. 

Physical  Features.^  This  island  is  surpassed  by  few  in  the  beaatifiil 
indulgences  of  nature.  A  duun  of  monntuns  runs  through  its  whole  ex- 
tent ;  the  ranges,  in  many  parts,  being  double  and  treble,  yet  their  albtnde 
IB  not  sufficient  to  occasion  their  being  covered  with  snow  during  any  part 
of  the  year.  The  highest  point  in  the  central  chain  is  Mount  Ophir,  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  13,424  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  number  of 
the  mountuns  are  volcanic  Between  these  ridges  are  extensive  pluns, 
considerably  elevated  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  maritime  lands.  In  thesa 
the  air  is  cool ;  and,  fix>m  this  advantage,  they  are  esteemed  the  most 
eligible  portion  of  the  country,  are  the  best  inhabited,  and  the  most  cleared 
from  woods,  which  elsewhere,  in  general,  cover  both  hills  and  valleys  with 
an  eternal  shade.  The  western  coast  of  Sumatra  is  well  supplied  with 
livers,  but  they  are,  in  general,  too  shallow  and  rapid  for  the  purpose 
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ot  narigation.  On  the  N.E.  cosat,  the  inountaiiu  being  at  a  greater  dUunce 
from  the  se«,  the  riTers  atim  a  K>'eai«r  magnitude  of  volnme.  Tbe  largest 
on  tiie  weiten^  coast  are  tbe  Kataun,  the  Indrapura,  the  Taba^ong,  and 
Sinkel,  which  are  all  inferior  to  the  Falemhang,  the  Jambee,  the  Judragiri, 
and  the  Siah  of.  tbe  K>  coaet.  Mr  Aadersoa  made  an  exact  survey  of 
part  of  the  £.  corhI  of  Sumatra,  which  must  be  of  nae  to  those  who  navi- 
gate those  seaa ;  he  ascended  sho  sereral  of  the  rivers ;  and  obtuned  infor- 
mation of  a  large  lake,  mentioned  by  Maraden,  in  tbe  interior.  It  is  aday's 
■ail  across  with  b  good  breeze.  The  borden  of  it  are  in  a  high  ertate  of 
culdvatioD.  Boats,  some  of  them  having  50  men  on  board,  navigate  the 
lake.  Tbev  are  mostly  pirates,  plundering  each  other,  and  carrying  off 
children,  whom  they  sell  for  alBvea.  There  is  an  island  in  the  centre  of 
this  lake  where  the  edible  birds'  neets  are  found,  that  are  in  such  request  in 
^be  Chinese  market. 

Prodvctiont.'^  It  may  easily  be  imagined,  th&t  a  country  utnaled 
immediately  under  the  equinoctial  line,  and  covered  with  deep  alluvial 
soil,  mnst  be  luxuriantly  fertile ;  but  the  enormous  size  to  which  many  of 
jta  productions  arrive  is  almost  incredible.  We  should  look  in  vain  in  ex- 
Ire-tropical  climates  for  any  ungle  flower  measuring  three  feet  in  diameter, 
like  that  of  the  parasitical  Raffieiaa  ;  or  for  a  tabeiose  edible  root  weighing 
4M>lbs.;  or  for  melons,  pamkins,  and  other  species  of  tbe  cucnrbita- 
ceoos  bmily,  equal  to  half  that  weight ;  or  for  a  shetl-fish,  one  of  which 
might  snp  24  men.  The  choicest  trees,  herbs,  andfiruits,  are  everywhere 
found,  many  of  them  demanding  no  labour  of  cultivation  whatever.  The 
villages  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  ^  meet  luxuriant  groves  and  plantations 
of  the  cocoa<iHit,  betel.nnt,  bananas,  jacks,  doriaas,  mangosteens,  guavas, 
pangoes,  pomegranates,  pine-apples,  cashes-apples,  tamarinds,  the  bread- 
fruit, several  varietiee  of  tbe  orange,  the  lemon,  the  Tune,  and  the  pescing 
or  plantmn  ;  while  the  air  is  scented  with  the  sweetest  perfumes  from  innn- 
merable  flowers. — Among  the  productioui  of  this  island  may  be  mentioned 
the  camphor-tree,  which  naturally  produces  camphor  in  a  concrete  state, 
md^,  brazil-wood,  pepper,  benzoin,  coffee,  cassia,  and  cotton.  The  total 
annual  produce  of  pepper  has  been  roughly  estimated  at  15,000,000  of 
pounds.  The-nutmeg  and  clove  have  been  introduced  with  great  success 
at  Bencoolen.  The  silk-cotton  is  among  ^e  most  remarkable  of  the 
Sumatran  regetables.  "  It  grows,"  says  Musden,  "  in  pods  from  four  ts  six 
inches  long,  which  burst  open  when  ripe.  The  seeds  entirely  resemble  die 
black  pepper,  but  are  without  taste.  The  tree  is  remarkable,  from  the 
}>Tanches  growing  out  perfectly  straight  and  horizontal,  and  being  always 
three,  forming  equal  angles  at  the  same  height :  the  diminndve  sboot«  like- 
wise grow  flat,  and  the  several  gradations  of  branches  observe  the  same 
r^pilarity  to  the  top.  Some  travellers  have  called  it  the  umbrella-tree, 
hut  the  piece  of  furniture  called  a  dumb  waiter  exhibits  a  more  striking 
picture  of  it."  This  cotton  has  not  hidierto  been  applied  to  any  other  pur- 
pose Uum  tbe  stuffing  of  pillows,  since  it  is  supposed  to  be  too  brittle  for 
the  purposes  of  manufocture ;  but  Marsden  is  of  opinion  that  it  has  not 
hitherto  been  properly  tried.  In  the  forests  are  found  die  cabbage-tree, 
ebony,  pine,  sandal,  the  aloe,  the  teak,  the  manchineel,  iron  wood,  and  the 
banyan,  tree. 

AiwHaUr^  Manalone  seems  here  to  d^enerete,  while  other  animals  ot»- 
tun  their  la^st  size.  The  elephants  are  equal  in  magnitude  to  those  ot 
Ceylon ;  and  the  tiger,  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  buffalo,  are  superior  to 
those  of  the  continent.  The  tigers  are  of  great  size,  and  are  very  numerouat 
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I>ul,  froDi  a  mtperatitions  idea  that  they  are  animatftd  by  the  bodIr  of  ilu- 
parted  heroM,  the  nativeB  can  scarcely  be  bnra^t  to  kill  theoi.  The  omng- 
ontBog  M  a  aative  of  Sumatra,  and  aeveral  other  Bpecie«  of  Simite.  The  riven 
us  infeated  with  alligators,  to  which  Maradea  aeems  inclined  to  attribute 
the  paw«n  of  fiwcination.  These  alligators  are  also  protected  by  an  ixlea  of 
thav  SBBCtity.  The  hog-4ieer,ao  BaimBl  rather  larger  than  a  n^>bit,  yields 
the  besoar,  a  sabstance  to  which  have  been  attrihut«d  many  medicinal  viz- 
tnea.  The  bnfialoea  aie  fnller,  aaya  Mr  Anderson,  ^lan  any  bollock  I  ever 
aaw  in  Smithfield  maHiet ;  ■ad-— to  desceoid  in  the  acale  of  heingi — the 
common  domestic  fowl  grows  so  large,  that,  standing  on  the  ground,  it  can 
pick  cmmb*  from  an  eattng-tshle.  It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  hnga 
hippopotaiane  exists  in  die  rirera  of  Sumatra.  Red  anla,  leechee,  and  m,iu- 
qnitoea,  fbna  disagreeable  anooysncea  in  this  country. 

MineraU.2  Gold  is  procured  in  the  cenlnl  parts  of  the  island.  It  is 
aaamed,  that  from  10,000  to  12,000  onnces  of  this  tnetal  have  been  an- 
nually  receirad  at  Padang  alone.  Silrer  is  not  known.  Tin  is  a  very  con- 
aidmhle  article  of  coramerce.  Iron  ore  is  procured,  bat  not  in  larg« 
quantiUM.     Sn^ihnr  and  yellow  sraenic  are  articles  of  traffic 

Populatton.'^  Tbe  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  are  rather  below  the  middle 
«ze ;  their  Umba  are  generally  slight,  bat  well-shaped,  and  particularly 
BmaU  abont  the  wrists  and  andee.  The  women  follow  the  preposterons 
custom  ef  flattening  the  noaea  and  compressiog  the  aknlls  of  duldren  newlv 
Wrn,  and  also  poll  out  the  »ra  to  ina1i«  them  stand  at  right  angles  wiUi 
the  head.  The  males  dentiey  ^eir  beards,  and  keep  their  chins  remarkft- 
biy  smooth.  Their  oomplenoa  is  properly  yellow,  wandog  the  red  tinge 
that  constitntee  a  tawny  or  ccq>per  colour.  The  females  of  the  ii[^iei 
classes,  not  exposed  to  therayv  of  thesnn,  t^proach  toadegree  of  birneaa. 
Persons  of  superior  rank  ancoorage  the  growth  of  their  hand^iuls  to  aa 
extraordinary  length ;  the  hands  of  the  natires  in  general,  and  even  of  the 
half-breed,  are  always  cold.  The  inland  nativea  are  superior  in  slrei^(tb 
and  siae  to  the  Malays  of  the  coas^  and  poMeas  also  fairer  complexions. 
Among  the  hills  the  inhabitants  are  subject  to  mmutroiu  wens  m  goibva 
on  the  throat.  Both  sexes  have  the  extraordinary  custom  of  filing  and 
disfignrii^  their  teeth,  which  are  natarally  white  and  beautifiil  horn  the 
simplicity  of  their  food.  Many,  particularly  tbe  vomen  of  the  Lampong 
country,  have  their  teeth  nibbed  down  even  with  their  gunu  ;  otheia  have 
them  formed  into  points  like  equlateral  trian^es,  while  some  £le  off  no 
more  than  the  outer  extremity,  and  then  blacken  diem  with  the  empyreu- 
matic  oil  of  tbe  cocoa-nut  ahelL  The  great  umh  set  their  teeth  in  gold,  by 
canng  with  a  plate  of  that  metal  under  the  row  ;  which  ornament,  oon< 
trasted  with  dw  black  dye,  has  by  candle-light  a  very  splendid  effect. 
SomeUmea  it  is  indented  to  tbe  shape  of  their  teeth,  but  more  usually  it  is 
quite  plain,  and  it  is  not  removed  either  to  sleep  or  eat.  The  original 
clothing  of  the  Snmaxrans  is  the  same  with  that  found  by  nav^tors  atuoi^ 
the  Soutb-sea  islands,  and  in  Eorope  generally  called  Otaheitean  cloth. 
It  is  still  nsed  vnong  tbe  Rejangs  as  their  working  dress,  but  tbe  country 
people  now  in  a  great  measure  conform  to  the  coBtome  of  the  Malays. 

Maantra  and  CuilomtJ]  Tbe  du*iiru,  or  villages  of  the  Snmatrans — for 
die  inhabitants  are  so  few  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  the  name  of  towns, 
■re  always  situated  on  die  banks  of  a  river  or  lake,  for  the  convenienoe.  of 
batlimg  and  of  transporting  goods.  The  buildings  are  of  wood  and  Iwm- 
boos,  covered  with  palm-leaves.  The  frames  of  tbe  booses  rest  on  s^oul 
wooden  pillars  abont  six  or  eight  feet  high,  and  are  ascended  to  by  a  piece 


of  bamboo  cat  into  notchw.  DetBched  bniWings  in  the  connlry  are  raised 
ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  to  be  secure  agwnat  tigera.  The  ftir- 
aitnre  is  extremely  simple,  and  neither  knirea  or  forks  are  reqmred,  as  in 
eating  they  take  up  the  rice  and  other  victuals  between  their  fingers  and 
dmmb.  Tte  native  Sumatran  of  the  interior  differs  in  some  respocta  from 
tho  Malay  of  the  coast,  being  mild,  peaceable,  and  forbearing,  unless  roused 
by  violent  provocation.  He  is  also  temperate  and  sober  ;  his  diet  bemg 
mottly  vegetable,  and  his  only  beverage  water.  Their  hospitality  is  great 
and  their  manners  simple ;  and  they  are  in  general,  except  among  the 
chiefs,  devoid  of  the  Malay  cunning  and  chicane.  On  the  other  hand,  uiey 
ate  litigious,  indolen^  addicted  to  gamir^,  dishonest  in  their  dealings  mth 
strangers,  which  they  do  not  consider  as  any  moral  defect,  regardjess  of 
truth,  mean,  and  servile  ;  sad,  although  cleanly  in  their  persons,  filthy  m 
their  apparel,  which  they  never  wash. 

CannibalUm.2  The  Battas  practise  canmbalism  in  the  punishment 
awarded  to  particular  crimes.  This  fact  ia  established  by  abundant  and 
nnqneationable  evidence.  The  following  account  of  this  horrible  custom 
is  extracted  from  the  '  Memoirs  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles :'  "  A  man  had 
been  found  guilty  of  a  very  common  crime,  and  was  sentenced  to  be 
eaten,  according  to  the  law  of  the  land  :  this  took  place  dose  to  Tappa- 
nooly.  The  resident  was  invited  to  attend:  he  declined,  but  his  assistant 
and  a  native  officer  were  present  As  soon  as  they  reached  the  spot,  they, 
found  a  large  assemblage  of  people,  and  the  criminal  tied  to  a  tree,  with 
his  hands  extended.  The  minister  of  justice — who  was  himself  a  chief  of 
some  rank — tiien  came  forward  with  a  lai^  knife  in  his  hand,  which  he 
brandished  as  he  approached  the  victim.  He  was  followed  by  a  man 
carrying  a  dish,  in  which  was  a  preparation  or  condiment,  composed  of 
limes,  chillis,  and  salt,  called  by  the  Malays  lambul.  He  then  called 
aloud  for  the  injured  husband,  and  demanded  what  part  he  chose ;  he  re- 
plied die  tight  ear,  which  was  immediately  cut  off  with  one  sboke,  and 
delivered  to  the  party,  who,  turning  round  to  the  man  behind,  deliberately 
dipped  it  into  the  sambut  and  devoured  it ;  the  rest  of  the  party  then  fell 
upon  the  body,  each  taking  and  eating  the  part  most  to  bis  liking.  After 
they  had  cut  off  a  considerable  part  of  the  flesh,  one  man  stabbed  him  to 
the  heart  ;  but  this  was  rather  out  of  compliment  to  the  foreign  viaitoca, 
as  it  is  by  no  means  the  custom  to  give  the  coup  de  grace.  It  was  with 
a  knowledge  of  all  these  facts  regarding  the  Battas  that  I  paid  a  visit  to 
Ta[^anooly,  with  a  deterraination  to  satisfy  my  mind  most  fnlly  in  every 
thing  concerning  cannibalism.  I  had  previously  set  on  foot  extensive  in- 
qniiies,  and  so  managed  matters  as  to  concentrate  the  information,  and  to 
bring  the  point  within  a  narrow  compass.  Yon  shall  now  hear  the  result ; 
but  before  I  proceed,  I  must  beg  of  you  to  have  a  little  more  patience 
than  yon  had  with  Mr  Mariner.  I  recollect  then,  when  yon  came  to  the 
■tory  of  eating  the  aunt,  you  threw  the  book  down.  Now  I  can  assure 
your  grace  that  I  have  ten  times  more  to  report,  and  you  must  believe  me. 
I  have  said  the  Battas  are  not  a  bad  people,  and  I  still  think  so,  notwith- 
standing they  eat  one  another,  and  relish  the  flesh  of  a  man  better  than 
that  of  an  ox  or  a  pig.  Yon  must  merely  consider  that  I  am  givmg  you 
an  account  of  a  novel  state  of  society.  The  Battas  are  not  savages,  for 
thay  write  and  read,  and  think  full  as  much,  and  more  than  those  who  are 
hnm^t  up  at  our  Lancasterian  and  national  schools.  They  have  also 
codes  of  laws  of  great  antiquity  ;  and  it  is  from  a  regard  for  these  laws, 
and  ft  veneration  for  the  institutions  of  their  ancestors,  that  they  eat  each 
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Other  ;  the  law  declares  that  for  certain  crimefl,  four  in  number,  the  crimi- 
nals  ihall  be  eaten  alive.  Tfae  same  hw  declarei  also,  that  in  great  wars, 
that  ia  to  say,  one  district  with  another,  it  eball  be  lawful  to  eat  i^ 
prisoners,  whether  taken  alire,  dead,  or  in  their  gnvee.  In  die  four  great 
cases  of  crimes  the  crimioal  ia  also  duly  tried  and  condemned  by  a  compe- 
tent tribunal.  When  the  evidence  is  heard,  sentence  is  prononnced,  and 
the  chiefs  drink  a  dram  each,  which  last  ceremony  is  equivalent  to  signing 
and  sealing  with  as.  Two  or  three  days  then  elapse  to  give  bme  for  as- 
sembling the  people,  and  in  cases  of  adultery  it  is  not  allowed  to  cony  the 
sentence  into  effect,  unless  the  relations  of  the  wife  appear  and  partake  of 
the  feast.  The  prisoner  is  then  brought  forward  on  the  day  appointed, 
and  fixed  to  a  slake  with  his  bands  extended.  The  husband,  or  party  io- 
jared,  comes  up  and  takes  the  first  choice,  generally  the  ears ;  the  rest 
then,  according  to  their  rank,  take  the  choice  pieces,  each  helping  himself 
according  to  his  liking.  After  all  have  partaken,  the  chief  peraon  goes  up 
and  cuts  off  the  bead,  which  he  carries  home  as  a  trophy.  The  bead  is 
bung  up  in  front  of  the  house,  and  the  brains  are  carefully  preserved  in  a 
botde  for  the  purposes  of  witchcraft,  itc.  In  devouring  the  flesh,  it  is 
sometimes  eaten  raw,  and  sometimes  grilled,  but  it  most  be  eaten  upon 
tfae  spot.  Limes,  salt,  and  pepper,  are  always  in  readiness,  and  they  some- 
times eat  rice  with  the  Besh,  bat  never  drink  toddy  or  spirits ;  many  carry 
bamboos  with  them,  and  filling  them  with  blood  drink  it  off.  The  asseof 
bly  consists  of  men  alone,  as  <Ste  flesh  of  man  is  probiluted  to  the  females : 
it  is  said,  however,  that  they  get  a  bit  by  stealth  now  and  then.  I  am 
assured,  and  leally  do  believe,  that  many  of  the  people  prefer  human  flesh 
to  any  other ;  but  notwithstanding  this  penctiant  they  never  indulge  the 
appetite  except  on  lawful  occasions.  The  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the 
Bolee  of  the  feet,  are  the  delicacies  of  epicures  1  On  expressing  my  sur- 
prise at  the  continuance  of  such  extraordinary  practices,  I  was  told  that 
formerly  it  was  usual  for  the  people  to  eat  their  parents  when  they  were 
too  old  for  work.  The  old  people  selected  the  horizontal  branch  of  a  tree, 
and  quietly  suspended  themselves  by  their  hands,  while  their  children  and 
neighbours,  forming  a  circle,  danced  round  them,  crying  out,  '  When  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  then  it  will  fall  I'  This  practice  took  place  during  the  season 
of  limes,  when  salt  and  pepper  were  plentiful ;  and  as  soon  as  the  victinis 
became  fatigued  and  could  hold  on  no  longer,  they  fell  down,  when  all 
bands  cut  them  up,  and  made  a  hearty  meal  of  them.  This  practice,  how- 
ever, of  eating  tbe  old  people  has  been  abandoned,  and  thus  a  step  in  civi- 
lization has  been  attained,  and  therefore  there  ore  hopes  of  future  improve- 
ment. This  state  of  society  you  will  admit  to  be  very  peculiar.  It  is 
calculated  that  certainly  not  less  than  from  60  to  100  Battas  are  thns 
eaten  in  a  year  in  times  of  peace." 

Langvagef.2  1^^  Malays  of  Sumatra  use  the  Arabic  character,  and 
have  intermixed  their  language  with  the  Batta,  Arabic,  and  Portuguese. 
The  other  principal  languages  of  Sumatra,  are  the  Batta,  the  Bejang,  and 
the  Lampong!  the  difference  between  these  languages,  however,  is  chiefly 
marked  by  their  being  expressed  in  distinct  written  characters. 

Heligion.'}  The  ancient  religion  of  the  Rejangs,  the  Sumatran  race  vrith 
which  we  are  best  acqounied,  is  now  scarcely  to  be  traced.  At  present 
they  seem  to  have  no  object  of  worship  whatever,  unless  it  be  a  specie* 
of  genii  which  they  call  orang  aluM.  The  superstition  which  has  the  strongest 
influence  on  their  minds  is  that  which  leads  them  to  venerate,  almost  to  the 
point  of  worshipping,  the  tombs  and  remuns  of  their  deceased  ancestors. 
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Topography.^  Tfae  nttirM  diride  Smnatn  into  three  nfpooB  :  lat, 
Salla,  in  the  N.,  which  tnclndaa  the  kiiudom  ot  Acheen,  with  the  vwaal 
ininctpalitiefl  of  Pedeer,  Pamajf,  and  Delti.  It  is  boonded  on  the  E.  aide 
of  the  island  b^  the  tirer  Siac,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  SinkoL  The  inte- 
lioe  of  thH  diTision  ia  inhabited  by  the  Battas : — "Die  2d  diviuon  it  die 
anrient  empire  of  Benangkaboa,  comprehending  the  kingdoms  of  Jambet 
and  Andtagiri,  on  the  E.  coan, — in  dm  inlorior  the  coanby  of  the 
R^angB, — and  on  the  W.  coast  the  Baroo  conntry,  Tappanoobf,  Nalal, 
and  others,  with  the  kingdom  of  Indrapoora.  Tbo  3d  diTiuon  ia  called 
Ballumaty,  m  Kampaag,  and  embraces  the  8JB,  end  of  the  island,  indnd- 
kg  the  state  of  BeneooUn. 

Palembaug^  The  kingdom  of  Faleiiib«ig — which  amongst  the 
native  states  of  SomBtra  holdg  the  first  rank —  occupies  that  portion  of  the 
island  to  the  soatiiward  of  the  equator  which  is  indnded  between  the 
latitndeB  of  2*  and  4*  SO*.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the  straita 
of  BancK ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Lampoong  conntry  ;  on  the  W>  and  S.W.  by 
the  ranges  of  nonntains  which  separate  the  latter  st«te  from  Bencoolen 
and  its  dependencies  ;  and  on  ^e  N-W.  its  limits  adjoin  the  territories  of 
die  snitan  of  Jambee.  The  prindpal  riTer,  which  is  called  the  Mootea, 
and  upon  which  tfae  town  of  Pablemang  ia  situated,  rana  through  the 
whole  extent  of  tfae  conntry  in  a  general  direction  from  S.W.  to  NX., 
having  its  sonrce  in  the  range  of  hiUa  nw  to  Bencootou  With  thU  rirer 
all  tfae  others  belonging  to  the  district  hare  confluence,  and  the  acconra- 
lated  waters  are  disembogned  into  the  atnits  of  Banca  by  fonr  different 
mouths.  The  Soemang  branch  affords  the  easiest  comronnication  with 
the  town  of  Palembang,  which,  however,  owing  to  the  winding  course  of 
the  river,  is  about  70  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  The  town  ia  indeed 
accesmble  on  the  north  and  eastern  sides  only  by  means  of  theee  arnu  of 
the  Moosee,  for  the  whole  coast  of  Snmatra,  along  the  straits  of  Buica, 
presents  nothing  to  the  eye  but  a  low  flat  of  interminable  swamps  and 
jungles.  The  Soensang  arm  is  navigable  to  Palembang  by  vessels  of  the 
lai^est  burden.  In  some  parts  it  ia  narrow  ;  but  in  general  it  is  of  a  noble 
breadth.  The  river  throughout  its  whole  extent  is  much  infested  with 
alligators ;  which  are  so  daring  and  roradous  as  frequently  to  carry  off 
the  psddlera  from  the  panljaUangs  or  canoes  which  navigate  the  stream. 
The  town  of  Palembang  ia  formed  on  both  aides  of  the  river,  which  is  here 
1200  feet  in  breadth.  Some  of  the  honses  are  erected  upon  large  rafts  of 
timber  anchored  near  the  banks,  and  which  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide ; 
behind  these  are  houses  built  upon  piles  of  timber,  and  which  at  high 
water  become  insulated  ;  at  the  back  of  these  ^dn  a  third  row  of  honaes 
built  on  the  land  presents  itself.  The  palace  of  the  sultan  is  a  magnificent 
structure  built  of  brick,  and  Borrounded  by  a  strong  wall.  The  houses  of 
the  principal  chiefs  are  commodious  and  comfortable.  Not  more  than  three 
or  four  houses  have  communication  with  one  another  except  by  boats ;  tluE 
airangeroent  proceeds  more  from  the  aquatic  habits  and  incliuations  of  the 
people  than  from  the  force  of  circumstances.  The  town  extends  at  least 
3  miles  dong  each  bank,  and  contdns  a  population  of  about  25,000  souls, 
including  about  1000  Arabs  and  Chinesis.  The  foreign  tr&de  from  the 
town  is  carried  on  with  Java,  Malacca,  Banca,  Penang,  I^gen,  Rhio,  and 
the  eastern  coast  of  Borneo.  Two  la^  Chinese  junks  arrive  widi  the 
N.W.  monsoon  in  January,  and  depart  with  the  8.E.  monsoon  in  August. 
Hie  principal  imports  are  woollen  clo^,  English  chintzes,  and  coloured 
cottons,  Bengd  and  Madras  piece-goods,  copper,  cutlery,   teas,   dnig% 
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tn&a,  ntnkeens,  euthenwaTe,  and  salt.  The  exports  conabt  of  about 
15,000  pecDls  of  pepper,  of  13S|  Ibg.  each,  ammally,  Tslned  at  45,000  dollart, 
of  cotton,  wax,  dn^oo's-blood,  benzoin,  ivory,  gold-<laBt,  and  edible-nests. 
The  annual  export  of  cotton  is  about  4000  pecnls,  which  is  lold  raw,  and 
imported  at  from  2  to  4  dollars  per  pecnl.  The  snlian  receivee  a  certain 
snin  from  every  vessel  or  prow  entering  the  port  of  Palembang  according 
to  its  measurement ;  a  large  Chinese  jnnk  paying  about  1500  dollars, — a 
Sianiese  jnnk,  which  seldom  exceeds  80  tons  bnrden,  about  75  dollars. 
The  jnriadiction  of  the  port  is  vested  in  a  chief  appointed  by  the  sultan, 
called  the  thabundara  ;  that  of  ^e  town  by  a  chief  called,  in  virtue  of 
bis  office,  the  patch,  assisted  by  other  chiefs  in  cases  of  difficulty  and  im- 
portance. Before  execution  every  sentence  must  be  submitted  to  the 
saltan.  Murder  is  commotable  by  fine.  The  chiefs  hold  by  grant  from 
the  Bultan  their  seignorial  property  and  authority  in  their  de»a»  or  pro- 
vinces ;  but  the  greater  part  of  their  time  is  spent  in  attendance  on  their 
lord-superior  in  the  capital.  The  principal  chiefs  or  pangerangt,  are 
generally  allied  by  blood  to  the  royal  family;  the  manlries  or  inferior 
duels  are  taken  from  any  class  of  the  people  at  the  sultan's  pleasure. 
Chinese,  Arabs,  and  Malays,  are  found  in  this  class.  The  lura*  or  head- 
men of  die  villages  are  generally  elected  by  the  inhabitants  themeetves, 
but  their  choice  most  be  ratified  by  the  sultan.  -The' revenue  of  the  saltan 
cannot  be  predsely  estimated  ;  the  island  of  Banca  yielded  him  some  year^ 
^o  150,000  dollars  annually  on  the  sale  of  tin. — From  the  record  of  the 
number  of  men  registered  for  feudal  services,  a  roogh  computation  would 
■n{^i;est  that  there  are  75,000  souls  scattered  over  its  provinces,  and 
25,000  in  the  towik  of  Palembang,  making  a  total  popalatton  of  100,000 
■crals.  There  is  a  description  of  wild  people  in  the  interior  of  the  Palem- 
bang dominions  who  refuse  all  intercaurse  with  the  sorroimding  popula- 
tion, and  are  called  Orang  Kubri;  they  are  a  harmless  and  timid  race. — 
He  districts  and  provinces  which  constitute  the  sultan  of  Palembang's 
dominions  derive  their  names  from  the  prindpal  rivers  which  flow  through 
them.  The  most  valuable  of  these  is  that  at  the  head  of  the  river  Moosee, 
called  Analc  Mootee.  The  other  provinces  are :  Mootte,  Laviatang,  Ogan, 
Rembaiig  Ogan,  Ktlida,  an.d  Kamareeng. — The  island  of  Banca,  off  this 
eoast,  is  130  miles  by  45  in  breadth.     It  beloogs  to  this  state. 

Bencoolen,']  The  ancient  Dutch  colony  of  Bencoolen  is  situated  on 
the  western  coast  of  Sumatra,  at  die  embochure  of  a  small  river  which 
discharges  itself  into  a  bay  inclosing  the  isle  of  Halt,  Its  geographical 
position  is  in  3°  49*  S.  lat.  and  102°  17'  E.  long.  The  English  established 
themselves  at  Bencoolen  in  I6B5  after  their  expulsion  from  Batavia,  and 
biult  Fort  York  in  1690,  and  Fort  Marlborotigh  in  1719.  It  then  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  from  whom  it  tvas  retaken  in  the  early 
part  of  the  late  war,  but  to  whom  we  have  restored  it  in  exchange  for 
tbeir  poaeessions  in  Malacca.  The  situation  of  the  town  is  agreeable  ;  the' 
Buropeans  occupy  well-built  houses ;  but  the  Chinese  quarter — as  it  is' 
called — is  a  wretched  sssemblsge  of  hnts,  inhabited  by  600  or  700  vaga- 
bonds. Hm  climate  is  very  bad ;  the  beat  varies  from  76°  to  6S* ;  and  the- 
Snmd  is  considered  peculiarly  prejudicial  to  health.  The  most  valuable 
prodnction.of  this  colony  is  spices.  The  spice-plantations  were  only 
formed  here  in  1804,  yet  they  now  yield  from  50,000  to  60,000  pounds 
of  nntm^,  12,000  to  15,000  pounds  of  mace,  and  15,000  to  18,000 
ponnds  of  clores.  The  caltnre  of  pepper  is  declinbg,  but  that  of  cofiee 
and  sugar  is  on  the  increase.     Indigo  and  cotton  appear  to  thrive  well,  but 
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aie  not  exteouvely  cnltimtod  ['  rlca  and  Hit  an  imfoneA.  Tha  nvmutd- 
mg  coantiy  la  goTaroad  by  thi«a  native  ofaieli,  each  <A  tbam  praaidaa  dtw 
a  eaoiptmg  or  nllaga ;  bat  in  all  cases  of  importance  the  Dotcb  aotboiitiea 
iaterfeie  with  and  control  the  natiTe  adminiatratioti.  Tb«  total  popolattoa 
of  BcDcooleii,  from  In<lrapoora  on  tbe  N.  to  Croe  on  the  S.,  u  ertimated 
by  M.  Narnii,  in  the  lOtb  voluine  of  the  *  Batanan  Memoin,'  at  80>0e0 
•onli,  of  whom  aboot  12,000  raeide  in  MsrlboroDgh  and  ile  cBTirona. 
These  latter  coosiat  of  Enropeaaa,   Jafaneae,  Bangaleeei  Cbineaa,  and 

Menangiaboo.^  In  the  centra  of  the  ialwd  is  the  kingdom  of  Me- 
nangkaboo,  the  capital  of  which  U  called  PvMiarotM/ooHg.  The  inhabi- 
taots  are  all  MahommedaiH ;  and  ibe  mttan'e  power  ii  chiefly  fovnded  on 
the  saperatitioiM  veneration  in  which  be  ia  heU  tH  a  atwt  of  Mahommedan 
pontiff* 

Campar.2  Campar  is  an  anoent  Malayan  slMe  on  the  E.  coaat  of 
Snmatta,  between  the  rivers  Siai  and  Daneer.  The  month  of  the  Cam. 
par  river  ia  aitoated  in  abont  0°  SS*  N.  ho.  and  102°  51'  £.  long.;  and 
extends,  in  a  (oatherly  direction,  a  dioil  diatance  inland,  and  then  bnncbes 
off  to  the  right  and  left.  The  oonntry  on  the  left  branch  ef  the  river  ia 
called  Campar  Kiri,  and  that  on  the  right  Campar  Kanan.  For  12  or 
14  daya'  jonmay  np  eadi  branch,  the  eoontry  is  low  and  flat ;  the  banka 
pn  both  udei  ara  atndded  with  villages.  The  principal  prodnctiona  an 
rice,  cocoa,  betel  nuts,  gamluer,  sugar-cane,  and  rattana.  A  comlderable 
trade  ia  earned  on  betwixt  the  t>e<^le  of  Campar  and  the  interior,  and  wilk 
Singapore.  The  latter  trade  is  entirely  in  the  handa  of  the  Malaya,  then 
being  no  Chinese  aettlers  here.  CoBee  ia  the  principal  article  of  export. 
It  appears  to  be  hroiigbt  a  very  coneidmvble  distance  Irom  the  interior  to 
Campar  on  men'a  beads :  peAsps  bvm  Menangkaboo  and  the  Limapulak 
CODDtry. 

Nalal.']  Natal  is  sitnatad  on  the  S.W.  aide  «f  Sninatoa,  in  0*  18'  N. 
lat.  and  0°  Bd*  5"  E.  long.  The  nativaa  of  tbia  diatriet  ara  reokooed 
amongst  the  boldest  and  bravest  of  the  Snamtnn  bribea :  they  are  colonista 
from  Acheen  and  McDaogkaboo.  Th*  Eogliah  have  had  a  settlement  ben 
since  1772.  Gold  dnal,  which  iaef  very  fine  qoality,  is  the  prindpdartiele 
of  export ;  camphor,  opium,  gauu,  chma-wwe,  and  omlery,  are  the  prin> 
dpal  imports.     Rica  is  imparted  from  Niaa. 

AcAeett.2  Tbe  kingdom  of  Acheen  form*  dw  N.W.  extremity  of  So- 
matftt.  It  formerly  reached  aa  far  N.  as  Indrapoora  on  the  W.  eeaat,  b«t 
now  extends  no  &rtlMr  than  4iO  or  fiO  milea  along  the  eastern  and  weatem 
shwe  The  inbabiianta  of  tbe  interioi  fom  tbme  tribea,  caUed  AUat, 
Retak,  and  Carrou.  The  Acbeneese  are  darker  colom«d  and  atooter  dwn 
the  other  SvmatiVBa.  They  have  also  a  greater  portion  ol  sagacity  mid 
indnstry.  They  profess  Mahemmedanism.  The  eapiMl,  Achetn,  is  ein- 
ated  npen  a  river,  Utont  two  miles  fivM  its  month.  It  cwries  oa  a  ctm- 
sidereble  trade  with  the  uBtives  of  the  coast  of  Cor  maodel. 

The  Batta  CoutUry.'^  Tbe  conotry  of  tbe  Batiaa  cmnpKheBds  tka 
mountainova  districts  of  Deirah  and  Pofm,  to  tbe  &  of  the  plain  of 
Acheen.  It  is  botmded  on  the  S.  by  ftwiwmman  and  the  independent 
district  of  Arn  ;  the  northern  extremity  reaches  ^  Sinkel  rivw,  and  tha 
■ontbem  extends  to  Tabeoyang. 

Island  of  Pulo  Nias.]  The  island  of  Pnlo  tfiaa  ia  the  kvgtat  of 
that  chain  of  ishutdH  which  skirt  ^  weatetn  coaat  of  Siwatra;  and  is  U 
tbe  same  lime  the  mast  popvleos  and  beat  cnltivMsd.  It  ■  abont  10  milos 
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in  lo^lb.  itMUltfaig  Ertfm  S.E.  to  N.W.  Ita  BWfhe»  is  for  the  noit  ptrt 
faiUy  bat  >«t  maiHiiaiiioM  ;  it  poMwsMa  Mvtiral  rivefli  of  conmdetable  aize, 
wkom  quatioe*  or  mouha  tdtotd  enroBce  M  the  TesMla  sih]  beatt  used  b3r 
tiM  DaaT«.  Thore  bm  Mvaml  good  Wb«W«  hoA  M  tiw  nortliera  and 
soubcrn  nd  of  ibtt  islud,  aBd  thoFe  Is  andMiUge  ht  ahipH  elmoat  tdl 
along  tba  Mslern  coast.  The  getteral  aspect  of  the  conntty  is  bigfily 
pUaui^ ;  ibe  dark  sombre  hne  of  DBdiBMrbed  finest  is  nowhere  to  be  ifis- 
oeveied ;  the  Talleys  and  tbe  aides  of  the  hills  sre  well-enlti  rated,  and  the 
Ugh  groniMls  geoendly  praaent  elnmps  of  trees  marking  the  sites  of  the 
vilkgaa.  Tba  setl  is  hk  ef  pecvliar  feniKif ,  sod  even  en  tbe  declivities 
of  tbe  hills  produces  hunrimt  crops  of  rice  and  potatoes.  The  popola- 
IMA  ia  vary  eoMderaUe  irilb  reference  to  the  extent  of  the  island,  being 
s^poaad  to  exceed  800,000  soale.  Tbe  notiveB  ar«tns«ti*e  stMeticTsce, 
abont  ^  iHdcHe  etatore,  tmt  as  Ariatics,  and  with  nrad)  finer  features  than 
tha  Mal^.  Tbe  nose  is  prDmineM,  and  has  somewhat  of  the  Grecian 
alTMghinew ;  Ae  eye  is  pecdbiiy  ftm  md  fall.  The  women  are  considered 
the  beanies  o$  the  Eastera  Archipelago,  ranking  in  this  respect  with  the 
wowen  of  Soto.  Their  bouses  are  hiiilt  of  wood,  and  are  in  general  of 
la^  size.  The  eniraace  is  by  a  trapnloor  and  a  ladder  in  tbe  centre,  tho 
booses  themselras  being  fawsd  upon  ht^  iron-wood  timbers.  Their  vil- 
lages am  genor^ly  plaeed  on  defansiMe  sitnation^ — «  practice  which  has 
n«  doubt  ari^Btad  iv  the  state  af  war&«  in  wbidt  they  are  idnmst  con' 
alanlly  swlrad'  i  far  the  nwiives  we  divided  into  oiimeroos  independent 
tribes  w  dwas,  between  meay  of  whi^  inveterate  fevds  enst.  Their 
■rms  eonuet  of  a  ^ear,  a  shert  sw<»d,  and  an  obloi^  wood'  n  shield,  be- 
aides  wtaeb  dwy  generally  wew  a  aiS  leathem  jacket  and  a  helmet  of  the 
aame  material.  Tbe  orduwry  drees  of  the  conmion  people  consists  of  a 
bq*  vr  jsehe^  and  a  clotfe  retted  roond  the  want  and  carried  between  the 
tfa^hs  ;  that  of  the  cfaiefe  is-  more  elegauk  Red  is  their  bvomite  colonr ; 
mi  they  wear  ft  fnvttmtm  e<  gold  ommeMs,  one  of  which  is  of  peculiar 
degaoce,  being  •  crown  m  the  form  of  a  high  Persian  cap,  with  a  large 
peak  ia  freul.  Tbe  women,  generally  display  8  profnnon  of  this  barbaric 
weallb  ^on  ^eir  peisoBS}  atdiosrgh  their  only  dress  is  a  piece  of  cloth 
roUed  ti^tty  ronnd  tbe  lems,  and  extemling  down  to  the  kneee,  secumf 
by  a  broad  belt  of  gold.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  between  dnr 
people  of  the  northern  bdf  wi  the  island  and  these  of  the  Bonthem.  Tbe 
former  bare  intermixed  mem  wiib  the  Ualays  aad  AcbeeMae,  while  Uie  lat- 
ter ^dooely  axdadft  atnogers  from  settliag  amoagal  them.  Marriage  by 
jw/'iu  is  universal ;  aad  the  jojas  is  vary  Ugh,  varyiag  fMoonKng  to  th« 
i«Dk  of  the  parties  from  60  or  70  to  500  dollars.  The  laws  of  Nias,  in 
i«gard  to  adultery,  are  very  severe,  the  pnnishment  being  capital ;  the  nnm- 
bei  of  wives  which  a  man  lavf  liave  is  only  limited  by  his  meansg  but  few 
except  the  chiefs  have  more  than  one.  The  mode  of  bnrial  in  the  eonth- 
en  divisiaa  of  the  idsBd  is  pecaKar :  the  body  is  not  committed  to  the 
earth,  bni  is  enclosed  io  s  wooden  shril  or  cofiin,  which  ia  elevated  on  fonr 
posts,  lod  thus-  exposed  to  dM  free-  winds  of  heaven.  Flowering  shrabs 
and  creepen  we  generally  pUnied  beneath,  and  soon  climb  up  and  cover 
the  coffin  wilb'  folisgO'  These'  cemeteries  are  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  vfllsgee.  Riea  is  A»  tMfii»  export  of  the  coontry.  It  is  exponed  to 
tbe  extent  of  abont  13,000  bags  o-year.  Hogs  are  an  important  part  of 
tbe  domestic  eslaUidunent,  and  die  aiost  general  tiwd  of  tbe  names. 
Neither  bn&lMak  cMtle,  nor  huisu,  are  indigenous  to  the  island- 
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ed  as  tbe  prindpal  poMeaaioD  of. the  independont  Malay*,  unce  Djobv 
and  Pahang  fell  nndex  Englieh  aupremacy  by  tbe  treaty  of  17tb  Marchi 
1824,  is  aitiuted  ander  tbe  equator,  betwixt  Samatra  and  Bomao,  to  tbe 
&.E.  of  the  straits  of  Malacca,  aud  N.W.  from  those  of  Banca,  in  101°  W 
E.  long.  The  coasts  are  in  geneml  low,  marshy,  and  corered  with  thorny 
shrubs.  A  chun  of  mountains  intersects  tbe  island  from  W,  to  E.  In  the 
eoDthem  part  of  this  chain,  one  mountain  sbooia  up  two  pyramidal  sum- 
mits to  a  great  height ;  tbe  natives  believe  that  this  mountain  is  tbe  haunt 
of  ^iriu.  The  climate  is  variable;  showers  occur  every  day,  and  greatly 
moderate  the  heat.  There  are  two  monsoons,  or  moutnm,  as  the  Malays 
call  them :  the  Timer  from  the  E.  and  the  Barat  from  the  W.  The  for- 
mer blows  from  April  to  September,  the  latter  during  tbe  remaining  inonths 
of  the  year.  The  chief  river  is  navigable  for  3  or  4  leagues  by  boats ;  it* 
entnuce  is  defended  by  bd  old  fortification  motmting  20  or  24  piece*  of 
cannon.  The  forests  yield  excellent  timber,  and  fire  wood,  such  as  lignvm 
aloes  and  chakas,  panieulala.  The  bamboo,  however,  though  so  abundant 
in  Java  and  the  Celebes,  is  rare  here.  The  Chinese  inhabitants  collect  and 
eat  a  kind  of  gummy  exudation  from  the  leaves  of  certain  plants,  called 
gambien.  Rice  is  little  cultivated,  and  salt  is  scarce.  Gold  and  tin  are  said 
to  exist  here.  The  population  of  this  island  does  not  exceed  10,000  souls, 
two-thirds  of  whom,  including  400  or  500  Chinese,  inhabit  Kitiala-iiai, 
the  capital.  The  Malays  are  well  made,  and  possess  pleasant  features, 
but  are  of  small  stature.  The  men  wear  a  robe  called  ttlouar,  which  does 
not  descend  below  the  knees,  a  sabok  or  girdle,  and  a  badjin,  or  short  up- 
per coat  or  vest.  Their  mannera  are  polite,  bnt  dissembling  like  those  of 
ibeir  nation  in  general.  They  possess  two  musical  instruments :  the  6aag- 
tie,  a  kind  of  flute,  and  the  rahab,  a  speciea  of  violin  with  two  strings. 
Their  airs  are  plaintive  and  monotonous,  but  not  destitute  of  melody. 
They  manufacture  bullets  and  gunpowder,  and  fabricate  poignarda  and 
sabres,  equal  in  beauty  and  temper  to  those  of  Pslembang.  Tbey  tntde 
with  .Java,  China,  Ponlo  Penang,  and  Malacca ;  and  commit  frequent  pira- 
cies upon  the  inbabitsnia  of  Se/fanah,  Baro,  Pmagan,  and  Tamacvg. 
They  punish  theft  among  themselves  with  the  loss  of  tbe  hand,  and  loiir- 
der  with  death ;  bat  tbe  parent  of  the  murdered  may  accept  of  blood- 
money  in  compensauoD. 

Authoritiet.'}  Maradeo's  History  of  Sumatra,  Lond.  4to.  1783. — 
Heyne'a  Tracts  on  India,  Lond.  4ito.  1801. — Anderson's  Mission,  Loud. 
1826. — Crawfurd'e  History.— Sumairae  et  inaulanun  drcumjacentiam 
Ubols  nova,  Ammel. — Arrowamith's  Chart,  Lond.  1808. 


CHAP.  IX.— ISLANDS  IN  THE  BAY  OP  BENGAL. 
The  only  gronp*  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  which  deserve  notice,  ai«  the 
Andaman  islands,  and  Nicobar  islands. 

Andaman  Islahd&Q  The  gronp  of  isluids,  called  Andaman,  is  si- 
tuated on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  between  10°  30*  and  14* 
N.  lat. ;  tai  run  N.  and  S.,  nearly  in  the  meridian  of  93°  E.  long.  Tbey 
lie  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Burmese  dominions,  and  have  in  all  the  intermediato 
space  a  chain  of  islets,  reefs,  and  banks,  upon  which  there  are  sound- 
inga,  and  which  ofier  considerable  resistance  to  the  roll  of  water  from 
the  Indian  ocean  into  the  bay  of  BengaL  There  are  two  principal  i»> 
lands.     The  largest,  called  the  Great  Andamaa,  is  140  miles  m  length, 
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but  not  more  thut  20  wiles  in  breadth.  Its  coast  is  every  where  cat 
with  deep  bays,  among  which  are  found  good  harboura.  The  soil  is 
fertile;  sod  in  the  forests  is  found  ebony.  Wld  bogs,  monkeys,  and 
nts,  are  swd  to  be  the  only  qaadrnpeds;  bat  tbe  sea  on  the  coast 
abounds  with  different  kinds  of  fisb.  Tbe  number  of  natiTes  upon  tbe 
Greater  Andaman  and  all  its  dependencies  does  not  exceed  2500  sods ; 
these  are  dispersed  in  smalt  societies  along  the  coast,  or  in  the  lesser 
islands  within  tbe  harboar,  never  penetrating  deeper  into  the  interior 
than  the  skirts  of  tbe  forest.  In  stature  they  seldom  exceed  five  feet ; 
their  limbs  are  slender,  and  bellies  protuberant;  they  have  high  shoulders, 
and  Isi^  heads,  with  woolly  bur,  flat  noses,  and  thick  lips  ;  dieir  eyes  ore 
smell  and  red,  their  skin  of  a  deep  sooty  black,  and  their  conntenances  ex- 
hibit the  extreme  of  wretchedness,  a  horrid  mixture  of  &mine  and  ferocity. 
They  go  quite  nsJced,  and  are  insensible  to  any  shame  from  exposure  ; 
in  this  and  some  otber  respects  resembling  the  natives  of  New  South 
Wales.  Tbe  dimate  ia  exceedingly  unhealthy,  and  the  British  settle- 
ments once  made  apon  these  islands  have  been  long  since  abandoned. 
— To  the  E.  of  the  nonfaemmost  Andaman  is  Barren  Island,  which 
rises  to  tbe  hewbt  of  1800  feet,  and  contains  a  volcano ;  the  emptions 
are  sometimefl  rery  violent,  and  stones  of  the  weight  of  three  or  four 
tons  have  been  'kriown  to  be  discharged  from  it. 

NiCDBAR  Islands.]  The  ^icobv  islands  are  situated  in  the  S.E. 
quarter  of  tbe  bay  of  Bengal,  almost  equally  distant  from  the  Andamsus 
and  from  Sumatra.  The  largest  of  the  gronp  is  named  Sambelong ;  but 
the  two  most  visited  by  Europeans  are  called  Camicobar,  and  Naucouri/, 
There  are  nine  other  islands  of  moderate  size,  besides  a  multitude  of 
rery  small  ones,  as  yet  withoat  any  distinct  appellation.  Most  of  these 
islands  are  hilly ;  and  some  of  the  moontains  are  of  considerable  elevation. 
The  valleys  and  sides  of  the  hills  are  so  densely  covered  with  cocoa  and 
areca^pslms,  that  the  Honbeams  cannot  penetrate  through  their  foliage ; 
and  in  some  places  these  are  so  thickly  interwoven  with  rattans  and  bush- 
rope,  that  they  sppear  span  together,  which  render  the  woods  almost  dark. 
The  leaves  and  truit  falling  down,  rot  below,  which  contributes  to  make 
the  islands  unhealthy,  and  absolutely  pestilent  to  a  European  constitu> 
lion.  BuAloes,  and  other  cattle,  swine,  dogs,  imd  monkeys,  are  found  in 
moat  of  the  islands ;  snakes  and  alligators  are  numerous.  Tbe  number 
and  variety  of  sbelUfisb  is  so  great,  that  here  tbe  most  beautiful  concholo- 
gical  collections  might  be  made  with  very  little  trouble. — The  inhabitants 
of  the  Nicobars  are  of  a  copper  colour,  with  small  eyes,  flat  noses,  large 
mouths,  thick  lips,  and  black  teeth ;  they  ate  well-propoitioned,  rather 
short  than  tall,  with  large  ears.  They  have  strong  black  hair  ;  the  men 
have  little  or  no  beard,  and  shave  their  eyebrows,  but  never  cut  their  nails. 
The  hinder  part  of  tbe  head  is  compressed  at  birth.  The  occupation  of 
die  men  consists  chiefly  in  building  and  repuring  their  buts,  and  flsliing 
and  traiUng  to  tbe  neighbouring  islands.  The  women  cook  and  cultivate 
tbe  ground.  Most  of  the  country  ships,  fiom  the  different  coasts  of  India, 
tonch  at  tbe  Nicobar  islands  in  order  to  procure  cocoa-nnts,  which  they 
purchnse  at  the  rate  of  four  for  a  leaf  of  tobacco,  and  100  for  a  yard  of 
blue  cloth.  Tbe  h«^. are  fed  on  cocoa-nnts,  and  the  pork  is  excellent. 
.Tobacco  is  the  current  medium  of  all  exchange  and  barter.  The  Danes 
formed  an  establishment  on  these  islands  in  1756,  but  have  since  absn- 
duoed  it,  owing  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate.  Tbe  inhabitants  do 
not  follow  any  of  tbe  systems  of  religion  prevalent  on  the  neighbouring 


continent ;  bnt  tbwr  notioBi  of  a  Dirino  Being  are  ezUntoely  perplexed 
and  miiirtelKpble.  Their  jwter*  act  in  the  treble  c^wcity  of  eoBJmtir, 
phjnirian,  and  priaW.  The  MoraTi«n»,  a  body  of  ChrisiianB  «xemp]ar]>  fof 
znt  and  peraBTefmnoe,  cownenced  a  aumion  here  ;  but  niaaionary  after 
miwionary  falling  a  yietim  to  tba  climate,  they,  after  enduing  many  pri- 
rations,  retiBqmf^Md  the  nndarlaking. 

Aiithoritkt.2  Sonnerat,  Voyage  anx  Indei  Orientale* ;  Parii,  1806, 
BvTi.— AsialJc  Reaeardiei— Haeiwl'a  Lettera  ;  Lond.  1813,  9*o. — Do 
IfikobariM^  Oere,  af  B.  PrahL  j  Kiob.  1804,  Bn. 


CHAP.  X.  CEYLON. 
The  islfpid  of  Ceylon  ts  wtoaied  at  the  weo»«:n  eatrance  «rf  the  bay  of 
Bengal,  between  5°  56'  and  9"  46'  N.  lal.,  and  79"  Se-  and  81'  58'  E.  long. 
On  tbe  N.W.  it  is  separated  from  the  Coroinandel  coast  by  the  gnlf  of 
Maoaar,  and  ia  distaat  about  160  milea  from  cape  Comeria.  On  tbe  & 
and  E.  it  is  waahed  by  the  great  Indian  ocean.  From  Paint  Pedro  at  die 
northern  extremity,  to  Dondn  Head  in  the  acwhon,  the  extreme  length 
is  about  270  miles.  The  breadth  is  uHeqnal,  extendiig  from  40  to  50, 
and  in  eome  part*  from  70  to  140  mile*.  The  whole  itlud  bai  very  nw* 
the  shape  of  a  pear,  tyng  N.  and  S.,  with  the  larger  end  twwards  tba  S. 
ItB  anperfieial  area  is  abort  27,000  sqaara  milaa.  The  name  from  nhidi 
the  modem  one  is  formed  is  Siaghala,  that  ia,  '  the  coontry  af  lions," 
which  may  have  been  intended  m  deacripttre  of  the  dispositinD  of  the 
people,  as  the  Bon  has  not  been  met  with  open  it  at  leaat  in  BOdem  tiniest 
Bittorical  Natter.}  LHtle  i»  kndwn  of  the  kiatory  of  this  Mignlv 
island  before  the  arriTal  of  the  Portngoose  Mder  Almeida,  in  1505.  Tha 
natives,  long  haraased  by  the  attacks  of  the  A«afcs,  rendily  cMaaentsd  to 
pay  a  tribnte  in  rinnamon  to  these  EnropeaBS,  in  cwiaiderMion  of  being 
assisted  agmnit  their  Arab  ioTaders.  At  this  period  aome  Batagea  called 
Feddaht,  or  Beddaht,  ocenpied  the  woody  remans ;  the  rett  of  the  island 
was  possessed  hy  the  Cii^Jeae.  Nat  content  with  a  friendly  alliance,  die  , 
Poitngaese  endeavonred  to  (arm  a  aettleaMBt  in  thv  island,  in  which  diay 
sncceeded,  after  a  long  and  severe  stn^le.  The  sea-coast  feH  into  their 
hands,  and  the  interior  remained  to  the  original  possessew.  After  tJn 
lapse  of  nearly  a  cantnry,  the  Dateh  found  their  way  to  Ae  East  and 
reached  this  island  in  I6{B.  They  were  fiwonrably  received  by  the  op- 
pressed natives,  and  being  assisted  by  ihem,  after  a  aa^uhuay  ttraggle  of 
nearly  50  yesra,  at  last  overpowered  the  PartagSMacv  wfco  yieUed  tie  do- 
minion in  1656.  The  eondnct  of  the  ancceasfd  alfias,  however,  aoon 
proved  as  offensive  to  the  natives  as  that  of  their  predecewoia ;  and  bosta- 
lities  of  a  lOTg  dnration  took  place,  in  which  the  CeyIo«aa  were  avonuUy 
driven  to  the  mountuns  and  jnngles  of  the  interiev,  where  alone  tfaey  conU 
preserve  their  mdependencc.  A  treaty  was  at  lart  concluded  between  the 
two  parties  in  1766,  which  left  to  the  natiw  kmg  of  Candy  at  leaat  the 
name  and  aomewhat  of  the  appeonneB  of  reytdty.  Tba  progrees  af  the 
American  war  brought  Ae  British  to  this  iriaad ;  bat  their  arms,  tbragh 
victorious,  were  not  rewarded  with  permanent  sncose^  liB  the  cooteat  wilh 
revolutionary  France  and  her  allies  inrfoeed  our  gerwament  t«  deapUck  a 
new  and  powerful  expedition  agamst  Ceyhm,  whicb  trnk  poaaeaaHM  o<  it  in 
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1796.  Since  tbw  pariad,  nrioiu  miuactioBi  bun  •eeocred  bttwrai  av 
eaanlrymea  Md  the  Camtiaiw.  A  traatjr  of  alfimnce  sad  oommerca  wm 
pTDJectad  in  1800,  but  &ilad.  Onr  troops  took  pnawwifiii  of  their  conntry 
■nd  capital  ia  180S ;  but,  beiag  mi^le  to  mainaJB  their  craqoeata,  warn 
forcad  t*  eapitiJua,  mi  condition  of  liberty  to  ntnni  t«  Colonba.  In 
pUca  of  dia  iMou  of  iwrnKler  being  obsarrad,  howenr,  ibey  wero 
trcacbaroiuly  put  to  desth  with  drcamstanca*  of  the  moat  nrage  cnielty. 
An  atpadidon  of  3000  nem,  fitted  out  in  1815,  nadar  the  commnd  of 
gmsral  Browarigg,  in  concert  with  the  popalMion,  who  had  become  wear^ 
«i  their  tfrannical  and  blood-thirsty  aumarch,  entered  Candy  in  trinmph. 
and  deprived  the  native  inonari^  of  all  power.  In  1817,  a  baraning  re- 
bellion broke  o«t  in  the  central  prorincea  which  lasted  ontil  the  end  of 
1819,  stnca  wWch  period  anintermpted  peace  ha»  preToiW,  and  Tariooa 
impro<rementa,  fiscal,  jndioial,  and  commemial,  have  been  eiecntad.  The 
whole  island  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  British  c^ony,  not  nndw  the  Eatt 
India  company,  bat  wider  the  crown,  and  tfaoa  baring  its  porta  and  com- 
Meree  open  to  the  whole  Bii^h  people. 

PhytuMl  AafwTM.]  Prom  the  aea  tiiii  island  praaaota  a  fresher  green, 
and  nM»B  fertile  appMnuiee,  dnn  moat  pMOs  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  the 
aearaat  point  of  aMA  it  abonl  65  milea  distant.  Ptam  the  termmation  of 
ihia  ponnt,  on  the  B.  side  of  the  river  Vi^garoo,  all  the  way  to  the  coast  of 
Oylon,  there  ia  a  eaeoeasion  of  banks  and  Bboala  known  by  the  name  of 
Admmt  Bridge,  because  the  natives,  who  believe  that  this  island  was 
pamdiee,  describe  these  as  the  footsteps  of  the  first  nan,  when,  after  iho 
fiiU,  be  fled  thenee  to  the  ooatinent.  The  aea  to  the  sonthward  of  this 
chain  of  shoals  gets  the  name  of  the  Memtutr  Pauagt,  from  an  island  of 
that  name  at  Ae  termination  of  the  chain  apon  the  coast  of  Ceylon.  Ilie 
eastwn  shore  is  bold  and  rodcy,  and  the  water  deep.  Hie  N.  and  N.W. 
is  flat,  and  indented  with  lagoons  and  inlets  from  the  aea,  several  of  which 
form  small  hat^nrs ;  bat  the  N.W.  coast  is  so  fdU  of  sand-banks  and  shal- 
lows, that  it  is  impassible  for  vessels  of  a  large  sise  to  ^tproacfa  it.  The 
principal  harbours  for  large  ships  are  TrineomaU*,  on  the  N.E.,  and  Pmnt 
Je  Galls.  The  interior  of  tiie  island  nhonnds  with  steep  and  lofty  moon- 
taina,  covered  with  forests,  and  fall  of  almost  impenetrable  janglee,  which 
completely  sonoanded  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Candy.  Hills  rise 
over  eadb  other  here  in  sncceaaive  ridges  and  chains.  The  moat  lofty  range 
of  monntaina,— haring  an  elevation  of  from  4000  to  5000  feet, — divides 
d>e  island  nearly  into  two  parts,  and  so  completely  separates  them  from 
each  odier,  that  both  die  ^mates  and  seasons  differ  on  the  respective  sides. 
These  moontains  also  terminate  the  efiect  of  die  monsoons,  which  set  in 
periodically  from  opposite  sides  of  them,  and  are  connected  with  those  mi 
the  Coromandel  and  Malabar  coasts,  and  very  nearly  oorreepond  with  diem. 
Tbera  are  no  lakes  among  the  monotains  of  Ceylon ;  and  the  riven,  gene- 
rally speakii^,  are  mail,  and  have  their  comves  from  the  moontwns  to  the 
nearest  sea.  To  diis,  however,  there  ia  one  exception, — the  river  Mnha- 
veify,  which  rises  on  the  N.  side  of  Adaai's  f^ak,  has  a  coone  of  aboat 
95  mdei  tfirect  N.  to  die  dty  of  Candy ;  thence  bends  to  the  E.  for  ibont 
35  miles ;  after  which  it  flows  N.  to  the  sea  about  70  miles  more,  and 
empdes  hself  by  three  principal  months,  two  of  which  enter  the  bay  of 
Trincomi^ee.  Tfab  river  is  navigable,  at  least  to  Candy.  Another  sroaH 
rircr,  the  Colony,  rises  on  the  W.  side  of  Adam's  Peak,  and  (hlls  into  the 
na-at  Colnmbo,  but  is  nav^^le  only  daring  the  nina. 
"  CUnaU.']     On  the  W.  tdde,  where  Colombo  liea,  the  runs  prarail  ip 


May,  Jnnei  and  July,— the  season  in  which  they  are  felt  on  the  Malabar 
coast.  During  their  con&mation,  the  nonhem  parts  of  the  iatand  ace  little 
affe4:t«d,  and  are  ganeimlly  dry.  In  the  months  of  Octoher  and  NoTember, 
when  the  oppoMte  monaoon  aeta  in  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  it  is  the  N. 
of  Ceylon  which  is  affected,  and  scarcely  any  impreision  ia  made  in  the  S. 
The  climate  is  unhealthy  in  the  interior;  but  every  point  of  the  eea-coast 
that  is  cleared  of  wood,  and  druned  and  cultivated,  is  salnbrioaB;  the 
mean  annoal  temperature  here  may  be  stated  at  80°.  Colombo  and  ita 
Deigfabonrhood,  bemg  the  best  cnluvated,  are  particularly  ao.  It  is  now, 
indeed,  well  known,  that  healthiness  of  climate  does  not  depend  on  the 
sitoation  of  places,  as  to  their  paralleia  of  latitude ;  and  that  a  healthy  state 
of  the  homan  conotitntion  is  not  incompatible  with  the  most  intense  beat  of 
the  BDn, — on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  more  adapted  to  an  equatorial  than  a 
polar  climate,  provided  the  atmosphere  be  not  overchai^d  with  humidity. 
There  are  no  volcanoes  on  the  island. 

Producliont.']  A  mere  catalogue  of  the  valuable  and  nsefnl  prodnc- 
^onH  of  this  uWd  would  require  mora  room  than  we  have  to  spare.  With 
some  few  exceptions,  all  the  productions  of  which  India  and  the  Indian 
islands  can  boast  are  to  be  met  with  here ;  besides  many  others  peculiar  to 
itself.  The  tribe  of  the  palms, — the  most  common,  and  at  the  eanw  tima 
the  most  magnificent  and  beaatifal  of  eaatem  vegetation, — may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  generally  nsefal  to  the  Ceyloneae.  Among  these  tha 
cocoa-nut  tree  nnqnestionably  holds  th^  first  rank.  It  snpplies  the  inhabi- 
tants with  bread,  milk,  and  oil ;  it  affords  them  a  strong  spirit,  vinegar,  and 
yeast ;  ita  top  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  cabbage  ;  it  fumishea  umber 
to  build  their  huts,  and  thatch  to  cover  them  ;  the  shell  of  its  nut  is  no 
mean  article  in  the  scanty  catalogue  of  their  household  utensils ;  and  it 
supplies  them  with  cloth  and  cordage.  Of  the  other  members  of  this 
vegetable  tribe  we  can  only  barely  ennmerate  the  following:  the  palmyra, 
areca  catechu,  sago  palm,  talipot  palm,  and  the  bread-lruit  tree.  Pine- 
apples, oranges,  lemons,  mangos,  plantains,  almonds,  pomegranates,  and 
other  fmits  are  plentiful  and  excellent.  The  bark  of  the  Uturus  cinna- 
momum  is  the  chief  export.  Its  growth  is  confined  from  about  the  middle 
of  the  W.  coast  to  a  little  beyond  Dondra^head  on  the  S.  The  seeds  of  all 
Enropean  plants  degeneiai«  rapidly. 

Ceylon  is  less  rich  in  the  animal  than  in  the  vegetable  part  of  the  crea- 
tion, if  we  except  its  omitholc^,  but  it  boasts  of  the  largest  and  finest 
elephants  iu  the  world,  great  numbers  of  which  are  caught  and  exported. 
Among  die  woods  and  jungles  the  ferocious  bufialo  is  fonnd,  and  tamed 
with  difficulty.  The  large  striped  tiger  of  India  ia  not  met  with  in 
Ceylon.  The  elk,  stag,  and  deer  abonnd.  Birds  of  the  most  splendid 
and  beautiful  plumage  enliven  the  woods  and  thickets;  amongst  these  are 
the  gaudy  peacock,  the  uatameable  jungle  fowl,  a  great  variety  of  the 
pheasaat  family,  also  parrots,  pigeons,  wood-peckers,  and  paddy  birds.  It 
need  scarcely  be  added,  that  all  the  noxious  and  disgusting  claasea  of  in- 
sects and  reptiles  are  abundantly  geaemted  here  amid  tite  h«aX  and  moisture 
of  the  rich  vegetable  soil.  Venomous  toads,  acorpiona,  cockroaches,  mos- 
quitoes, red,  black,  and  white  anta — the  most  numerous  of  the  whole  in- 
sect tribe — infest  every  house.  Snakes,  too,  are  not  wonting,  and  these  of 
the  moat  pmaonous  kind.  Alligators  of  a  prodi^ona  size  infest  the  rivers, 
and  the  marshes  abound  in  leeches. 

The  mmerals  are  numerous,  and  precious  stones,  espedally  amethyst, 
mbies,  and  cat's  eye,  are  abundant^  but  not  of  a  fine  quality.     The  great 
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tDMS  of  the  Ceylim  rock  is  of  primitive  fomution,  granite,  or  gnnn.    Tlte 
rocla  alonf^  the  Bhores  are  in  geoeral  sandstone. 

Pi^lalioH.^  The  total  population  of  the  island  ia  stated  hj  Cot- 
diner~-on  vhat  authority  we  Iniow  not — at  1,500,000  souls;  of  whom, 
the  Cingiftlese,  the  Candiwu,  and  the  Malaban,  each  constitute  500,000. 
"  The  first,"  he  saya,  "  occupy  the  coasts  of  the  southern  half  of  the 
island,  from  Dondra  Head  to  the  con6ne8  of  Balticoloe  on  the  east,  and  to 
die  river  of  Chelan  on  the  trest ;  the  second  are  shut  up  in  the  heart  of 
the  conntry ;  and  the  Molabars  occupy  the  northern  parts  of  the  coast." 
Mr  Bernard,  who  resided  for  apwards  of  35  years  on  the  island,  and  had 
oflBcial  opportunitieB  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  its  statistics,  ex- 
presses himself  thns  on  the  aubject  of  its  population :  "  The  common 
opinion  of  those  that  ThaTe  conrersed  with  is,  that  the  population  of  Cey- 
lon amounta  to  2,000,000  of  inhabitants ;  1,000,000  in  the  territory  that 
is  now  in  possession  of  the  British  gOTeroment,  and  another  in  that  which 
belongs  to  the  king  of  Candy,  l^is  estimate,  however,  b  likely  to  he 
exaggerated.  An  enameration,  as  correct  as  possible,  was  made  in  the 
year  1789,  by  the  order  of  governor  Vander  Graaff,  of  all  the  iohabitants 
in  the  territory  of  the  Dutch  East  India  company,  end  that  reckoning  gave 
817,000  inhabitants.  With  regard  to  the  Candian  provinces,  the  popnta- 
tion  ia  nnmerons  in  those  that  are  cultivated,  but  it  mnst  be  remarked  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  conntry  immediately  sorrgnnding  the  town  of 
Candy,  and  ^e  provinces  of  Onva  and  Mattele,  all  the  interior  of  Ceylon 
ia,  in  the  proportion  of  seven-eighths,  covered  with  woods  and  forests ;  and, 
therefore,  it  may  be  concluded  that  this  part  of  the  territory  of  the  king  of 
Candy  is,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  even  more  thinly  peopled  than  the 
conntry  under  the  British  government.  The  Wannydiips  of  Soerlie  wid 
Nogerie,  and  the  whole  of  the  great  forest  occnpied  by  the  Weddaa  from 
Maagame  on  the  S.,  to  the  Coblay  river  at  the  northern  side  of  the  island, 
does  not  contain  10,000  inhabitants.  These  reflections  will  lead  to  a  con- 
clusion that  Ceylon  does  not  contain  more  then  1,500,000  inhabitants." 

We  have  the-  testimony  of  all  writers  on  Ceylon,  that  the  Cingalese,  or 
Ceylonese,  ere  a  mild,  timid  race  of  men,  exceedmgly  civil  to  strangers, 
•tndions  to  oblige,  and  delighting  in  acts  of  hospitality.  Hieir  stature  is 
rather  below  the  middle  uze ;  thdr  limbs  sleuder,  but  well-shaped,  and  in 
good  proportion  ;  their  features  more  resemble  Europeans  than  any  other 
people  of  Asia ;  their  colour  is  as  various  as  the  tints  of  bronze,  but  leas 
deep  on  the  whole  than  that  of  the  Hindoos ;  their  eyes  are  dark ;  and 
their  hair  long,  smooth,  and  jet  black;  they  turn  it  np  and  fix  it  with  a 
tortoise-shell  comb  on  the  top  of  the  head.  A  piece  of  calico  or  mnslin 
wrapped  round  the  waist  ia  the  only  clothing  worn  by  nine-tenths  of  the 
population.  The  addition  of  short  jackets,  wustcoats,  ruffles,  ear-riaga, 
caps,  swords,  &c.  is  regnlated  by  the  oppressive  system  of  castes  which, 
with  the  exception  of  Cbma  and  Japan,  appears  to  have  pervaded  alt  those 
countries  where  the  doctrines  of  Buddha  and  Brahma  have  fonnd  or  forced 
their  way.  The  Moodelliara  and  higher  orders  of  Ceylonese  profess  Chris- 
tianity, and  have  adopted  many  European  customs,  restricting  themselvee 
to  one  wife,  and  marrying  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Dutch  church. 
A  considerable  nnmber  of  the  lower  ordera  contintie  votaries  of  Buddha; 
and  many  have  embraced  the  Mahommedan  bith.  The  Cingalese  have  a 
hnguBge  and  written  character  of  their  own. 

Modem  writera  talk  of  the  Cingalese  and  Candians  as  two  distinct 
races  ot  people :  we  are  unable  either  to  confirm  or  disprove  this.     Knox, 
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who  knew  the  Candisns  well,  thns  describes  tbem :  "  In  carriage  and  be- 
bsTioar  they  are  grave  and  stately,  like  imto  tha  Ponngneee ;  in  luider- 
etanding  quick  ai^  apprehensive,  in  deaign  subtle  and  crafty,  in  diiconrse 
canrteoaa,  bat  fall  of  flatteries ;  'natnially  inclined  to  t«mpeivice  both  in 
meat  and  drink,  bat  not  to  chastity  ;  neat  and  provident  in  their  fiuniliee, 
commending  good  husbandry.  In  their  dispositionB  not  passionate,  neither 
hard  to  be  reconciled  again  when  angry.  In  their  promisee  very  uafuthfbl, 
approviog  lying  in  themselves,  bnt  disliking  it  in  otben ;  delighting  ia 
sloth,  deferring  labour  noUl  urgent  necesuty  constrain  them ;  aemt  in 
apparel,  nice  in  eating,  and  not  given  to  muco  sleep."  They  are  all  ex- 
tremely poor,  and  appear  to  be  content  with  very  little  ;  their  dwellings 
are  mnd  huts,  and  their  rnmiture  acanty  ;  fruit  and  rice  are  the  principal 
articles  of  their  food,  and  water  ia  almost  their  only  beverage.  Like  the 
Spaniards  of  Valencia,  they  pour  it  from  a  ipont  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  their  mouths,  that  the  vessel  may  not  be  defiled  by  touching  the  lips. 
Their  chief  luxaries  are  the  betel-leaf,  areca-nnt,  and  chunum.  To  pre- 
sent betel  is  thronghont  the  East  the  symbol  of  friendship, — it  is  the 
calumet  of  peace.  The  men  labour  bnt  little ;  the  women  rather  more, 
but  not  much.  Rice,  millet,  and  pulse,  are  the  principal  articles  that  cost 
them  any  laboor  in  raising,  and  even  of  these  they  do  not  cnltivute  much, 
for  the  rest  they  depend  on  the  natural  prodoctions  of  the  atul.  "  The  pos- 
sessor of  a  guden,"  says  Cordiner,  "  which  contains  twelve  cocoa-nut 
trees,  and  two  jack-treea,  finds  no  call  for  any  ezotion.  He  reclines  all 
day  in  Uie  open  air,  literally  doing  nothing ;  feels  no  wish  for  active  em- 
ployment, and  never  complams  of  the  langnor  of  existence." 

There  is  a  race  known  among  the  original  Cingalese  by  the  name  of 
Sfeddaht,  or  Veddaht,  who  live  in  a  free  and  independent  state  in  the 
inaccessible  mount^us  and  forests  of  Bintan,  behind  Batticollo.  They 
seek  their  food  in  the  deep  forests,  abonnding  with  elephanta,  bufialoes, 
wild  hogs,  elks,  and  antelopes.  They  cantionsly  abstain  firoui  all  con- 
nection with  the  rest  of  the  islanders,  except  in  bartering  with  the  bor- 
derers of  their  forests,  ivory,  deer  skias,  dried  flesh,  and, honey,  for  salt, 
arrows,  doth,  and  a  few  other  articles.  They  are  a  robost  and  hardy  race, 
coarageouB  and  resolute,  but  very  treacheroua.  Their  language  u  a  direct 
of  Cingalese  ;  and  the  foint  notion  which  they  have  of  religion  approacbea 
nearer  to  Brahmanism  than  to  Buddhism.  Their  only  places  of  worahip 
are  under  the  shade  of  the  banyan-tree. 

The  next  class  of  inhabitants,  who  were  reckoned  to  form  one-half  of 
the  population  of  the  British  possessions  before  the  addition  of  the  Can- 
dian  dominions,  ara  tha  Malahara, — the  same  active,  enterprising,  cnfty 
people,  in  their  character  of  merchants,  pedlars,  jewellers,  workers  in 
metals  tailors,  fishermen,  jugglers,  as  we  find  them  on  the  continent  from 
which  they  came.  About  one-half  of  these  people  are  indifferent  Mahom- 
medans;  the  other  half  are  worse  Hindoos.  They  chiefly  inhabit  the 
district  and  city  of  Jaffnapatam. 

The  Malays,  who  are  found  on  almost  every  island  in  the  Indian  aeaa, 
are  here  pretty  nnmerous ;  they  are  soldiers,  sailors,  fishermen,  and  uti- 
ficera ;  many  of  them  were  introduced  by  the  Dutch  in  a  state  of  slavery. 
Among  the  vanous  nations  who  inhabit  Ceylon,  the  Malays  are  the  only 
people  oat  of  which  we  have  been  able  to  make  soldiers. 

The  number  of  Dutch  in  the  island  does  not  exceed  900 ;  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  families,  they  have  been  redncod  to  comparative  indigenca 
by  our  capture  of  the  island. — Of  the  Portuguese  who  first  opened  the 
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way  to  IniUa  little  now  ramuns  but  tbe  mins  of  their  former  gramleinv 
HiMT  DBine,  langaage,  religion,  and  religions  ealablishmenla,  Mill  exist ;  but 
die  Portognese  tbemtelret  bare  diiappeared.  Slavery  is  still  permitted  in 
Ceylon,  in  ccnueqnence  of  tbe  existing  slaves  of  the  Dutch  and  natives 
Wt  die  period  of  tbe  capilnlation  to  Great  Britain,  being  declared  private 
property.     The  namber  of  slaves  may  amonnt  to  A,(KK). 

Ji«Ugum.2  Hie  Inngntige  and  religion  of  the  Candiam,  or  Ceylonese 
Proper,  are  tbe  satue  aa  the  Siamese,  from  whom,  an  we  have  noticed, 
they  consider  themselves  descended.  Tbe  religion  of  Brahma  is  said  to 
have  prevailed  in  Ceylon  till  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  when  that  oF  Bnddba 
obtained  the  ascendency.  Many  of  the  towns  and  villages  yet  ret^n  tbe 
name  of  Hindhn  deities,  and  the  rains  of  their  temples  are  yet  seen  anr- 
nonding  modem  edifices  of  woiship  constructed  to  Bnddba.  In  the  year 
181  tithe  number  of  temples  dedi<:ated  to  Buddha,  and  other  inferior  deities 
of  Cingalese  snpentition,  amonnted  to  1,200.  In  Ceylon,  the  distinction  of 
CMtee  is  perhaps  more  minute  than  in  any  other  country  into  which  tbe  re- 
ligion of  Brahma  or  Buddha  has  found  or  forced  its  way.  Cvery  profession 
forms  a  particalar  caste  nnder  its  own  headman, — gold  and  silver-smiths, 
fishermen,  barbers,  wasbermen,  manubctarers  ofjagen/,  drawers  of  toddy, 
makers  of  Ume,  &c.  are  all  enrolled  in  distinct  and  separate  castes. 

Christianity  was  introdnced  into  Ceylon  by  the  Portngnese.  Tbe 
Dntch  were  very  zealona  in  their  exertions  to  bring  over  their  Ceylonese 
subjects  to  the  Protestant  faith,  and  with  that  view  translated  and  printed 
die  scriptures  in  tbe  Cin^ese  and  Malabar  dialects.  In  1811,  the  num> 
ber  of  native  protestant  Chnstiana  was  ascertained  to  be  146,000,  and 
those  of  the  Catholic  denominstion  37,649.  Of  these  about  50,000  speak 
the  Tamnl  language ;  the  majority  employ  the  Cingalese ;  and  a  few  speak 
the  corrupted  Portugneee,  so  common  over  all  the  coast  of  India.  The 
British  sntl  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  the  American,  Baptist,  London, 
Cborch  of  England,  and  Methodist  Missionary  Societies,  have  recently 
tnmed  much  of  their  attention  to  this  popnlons  island,  and  nnder  the 
auspices  of  tbe  first  of  these,  various  editions  of  the  scriptures  have  been 
published  in  the  native  dialects;  and  it  is  remai4table  tl»t  the  priests  of 
Bnddba  have  shown  great  readiness  in  astisting  the  translators  c^  the  sa- 
end  volume. 

Imporlt  and  Exporb.2  Tbe  grand  article  of  importation  to  Ceylon  is 
rice,  the  value  of  which  frequently  exceeds  half  tbe  amount  of  tbe  whole 
goods  exported ;  and  the  next  in  consequence  is  cotton-cloth ;  yet  tbe  soil 
of  tbe  island  is  capable  of  prodndng  a  redundant  qnantity  of  tbe  &iest 
cotton.  Hemp  is  raised  abundantly,  the  sandy  soil  of  tbe  maritime  pro- 
vinces b«ng  well-adapted  for  its  cultivation.  The  cultivation  of  tbe  sugar- 
cane on  a  large  scale  has  been  twice  attempted,  and  each  time  failed. 
From  tbe  toddy  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree  arrack  is  distilled  by  the  common 
•tilt,  in  the  same  manner  as  brandy  from  wine.  From  400  gallons  of 
toddy,  50  gallons  of  airadt  are  drawn,  equal  in  strength  to  brandy  25 
London  under  proof,  which  when  rectified  produces  half  tbe  quantity  of 
strong  spirit  Compared  with  Bengal  rum,  Ceylon  arrack  is  admitted  to 
be  the  most  wholesome  liqaor,  and  it  is  SO  per  cent,  cheaper.  In  1813, 
the  total  value  of  exports  from  Ceylon  was  2,443,910  rix-dollan  (eleven 
and  a  half  to  tbe  pound  sterling) ;  of  imports  6,378,739  rix-dollars ;  bat 
•f  this  last  two-Uiirds  was  rice,  it  having  been  a  year  of  ecarcity.  The 
total  tonnage  of  ell  descriptions  belonging  to  the  island  was  estimawd  at 
8,000  tons. 
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Raimue,  ^c]  The  public  reTeDne  of  Ceylon  may  be  divided  into  two 
brancbes  :  m.  one  derived  from  certain  pradocdoDs  of  tbe  iataod  reaerred 
by  goreniraent  to  the  fiscal  reeoorcea, — the  other,  inch  impoRta  u  the 
luid-tax,  taxes  on  property,  taxes  on  connimpdoD,  and  capitation  taxea. 
Of  the  reeerred  productions  cinoamoa  is  the  moat  important,  but  of  the 
net  profits  no  official  document  has  recently  been  published  ;  the  pearl- 
6sbery  in  1814  yielded  £64,000  -,  the  Gibery  of  cbank  shells  (a  species 
of  large  baccinam  which  are  sawed  into  female  ornaments  for  the  wrirts, 
&c),  and  madder  root,  are  also  prodnctiTe  sonrces  of  rerenoe.  Tbe  tekioK 
of  elephants,  formerly  so  lucrative  to  the  Dutch,  is  no  longer  considered 
of  any  importance,  the  value  of  the  animel  having  Mien  so  mnch  in  price. 
The  government  share  of  tbe  crop  differs  so  greatly  as  from  one-tenth  to 
one-half,  and  is  received  in  kind.  In  1812,  it  amounted  to  513,174  rix- 
dollars.  Mo  giants  of  land  are  permitted  to  be  made  by  goventmeDt  to 
British  subjects,  or  to  European  settlers  on  the  island.  Salt  is  one  of  the 
roost  prodnctive  sonrces  of  revenue,  and  promises  to  yield  a  considerable 
alimentation.  In  1812,  tbe  total  amount  of  the  public  annual  revenoa 
of  every  description  was  3,028,446  rix-dollare  (£268,343)  ;  the  total  ex- 
penses to  8,339,726  rix-dolUra ;  defiut  371,280  rixnlollars.  Tbe  estsb- 
liabmeot  of  civil  servants,  forty  in  number,  fill  a  gradation  of  offices  to 
which  salaries  are  attached  of  ftom  £500  to  £3,000  per  annum,  and  after 
a  residence  of  twelve  yeais  are  endtled  to  retire  on  pensions  of  &om  £400 
to  £700  per  annum. 

~  Topography.'}  Jaffiiapatam,  built  on  a  tongue  of  land,  in  9°  36'  N.  tat., 
and  79°  50'  E.  long.,  is  a  great  resort  of  tbe  Dutch  famiUes :  the  proraica 
itself  comprehends  rather  less  than  ooe-fonrdi  of  the  whole  island,  and  has 
several  small  islands  attached  to  it.  For  a  part  of  the  distance  between 
Jaffii^atam  and  Manaar,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say  whether  tbe  country 
is  sea  or  land.  Tbe  sorfaco  is  water ;  but  it  is  in  general  so  shallow,  and 
the  bottom  under  it  so  firm,  that  it  can  be  walked  over. — Still  farther 
south,  on  the  coast  opposite  to  Coromandel,  there  is  a  singular  peninsnljii 
Calpenteen,  which  lies  parallel  to  the  shore,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a 
very  narrow  portion  of  water^  which  extends  from  the  isthmus,  at  the  S. 
end,  between  60  and  70  mites.  This  peninsnia,  though  sandy,  is  thickly 
covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees  and  palmtrB  paJme ;  and  the  country  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bay,  or,  rather,  natural  ditch,  is  very  rich  and  beantifnl. 
This  curious  peninsula  extends  south  as  fer  as  Chilarv,  a  distftnce  of  about 
150  miles  firom  Jafhiapatam;  and  along  tbe  whole  of  that  line  of  coMt, 
no  mountains  are  visible  from  the  sea — verdant  woods  forming  everywhere 
the  boundary  of  the  horizon.  Afier  passing  Chilaw  sonthwerd,  tbe  moim- 
tatns  begin  to  make  their  appearance,  while  the  coast  retaim  its  beauty^ 
and  indeed  gats  more  luxuriailt  in  ^tpearance  as  Colnmbo  is  approached. 
At  Negtmbo,  ahont  40  miles  to  the  N.  of  Colombo,  the  cinnamon  country 
begins,  and  it  extends  to  a  considerable  distance  south  ef  that  city.— 
Coiombo  'a  a  very  betatifal  place,  with  proper  attention  to  avoiding  the 
direct  action  of  the  son,  very  healthy,  and  it  contmns  a  number  of  inhabi- 
tants. Tbe  dty  itself  is  nearly  insulated  by  water,  but  the  land  imme- 
diately across  the  lake  is  the  most  rich  and  picturesque  that  can  be  ima- 
giued.  Small  vessels  only  can  approach  the  shoro  at  Colombo,  and  while 
the  S.W.  monsoon  blows,  ships  cannot  ride  in  the  rosdateed,  but  muat 
either  leave  the  island  altc^ther,  or  pass  round  to  Trincomalee.  For 
every  thing  that  can  make  the  earth  delightful  and  desirable,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  imagine  a  place  stqperior  to  die  neigbbonthood  of  Colombo ; 
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bot  oa  tbe  peninsula  die  mter  is  brscldab.  Accordinfc  to  CordiDer,  we 
may  set  down  its  population  at  50,000  inhabitants.  The  part  inhabited 
b;  tbe  principal  Europeans  ta  surreiuided  with  a  regular  fortification,  on 
one  side  resting  «n  the  sea,  the  other  on  an  inland  lake  ;  the  streets  are  at 
right  angles,  shaded  by  rows  of  trees,  cbiafiy  the  showy  and  el^^ant  portis 
or  tnlip  tree ;  the  houses  are  low,  but  neat,  fronted  with  verandas  and 
Venetiaq  blinds  before  the  windows.  Without  the  fort  is  the  Pellah,  or 
block  town,  and  the  bazar,  or  market.  Here  people  of  all  nations,  lao- 
gOBg«s,  tnaimeiB,  and  religions,  are  blended  together — Dutch,  Portngneee, 
and  English  ;  Cingalese,  MaUbars,  and  Moon  of  erery  class ;  Hindoos, 
Genloos,  Parseee,  Arabs,  Malays,  Chinese,  Jsvaoeae,  Bnggees,  Cafiires, 
half  castes,  and  mongrel  breeds  of  every  shade  and  tint  of  colour,  irom  the 
sickly  white  of  tbe  European  to  tbe  jet  black  of  the  A&icaa. — South  from 
Cotombo  tbe  cocoa-nut  trees  get  still  more  plentiful,  and  the  formation  of 
cables  of  tbe  fibres  is  one  of  tbe  staple  niann&ctures  of  some  of  tbe  vil- 
lages on  tbe  coast.  This  richness  and  besnty  contione  along  the  whole  of 
the  soDtb-west  and  south  ;  and  there  is  then  the  advantage  of  at  least  a 
tolerable  harbour  at  PoitU  de  GaHe,  a  few  miles  W.  of  tbe  sonthmost  part 
-^!1>e  province  of  Malura,  in  the  extreme  sontb,  is  also  celebrated  for  its 
scenery,  the  groves  and  thickets  there  alternating  much  more  with  open 
glades  than  in  other  paru  of  the  island. — Dondra  Head,  tbe  soothmost 
part  of  tbe  island,  lies  a  few  miles  to  the  G.  of  the  little  town  of  Matnrs ; 
and  a  few  miles  inland,  there  is  a  ungle  block  of  stone  {MulgureUnna) 
300  feet  in  height,  widi  a  flight  of  545  steps,  of  great  antiquity,  winding 
to  the  sammit,  which  is  crowned  with  a  tomb,  or  temple,  of  Buddha,  in  the 
shape  of  a  bell.  After  passing  the  south  point,  the  chaiactcr  of  the  coast 
changes  mnch  for  the  worse.  It  is  unhealthy,  covered  with  wood,  broken 
by  salt  marshes,  and  infested  with  wild  beasts.  Even  this  country,  were 
it  properly  cleared,  would  be  very  fertile,  and  probably  much  improved  in 
point  of  healthiness ;  but  in  its  present  state,  neither  cultivated  plants  nor 
domestic  animals  are  safe,  tbe  elephants  attacking  the  former,  and  the 
beasts  of  prey  the  latter.  This  general  character  of  the  coast  coatinuea  all 
the  way  to  TrincomaUe ;  and  thence  to  Jafin^atam  it  partakes  of  tbe 
chaiacter  of  the  coast  immediately  to  tbe  south  of  that  settlement.  Tbe 
town  of  MtntioUf,  now  in  mins,  is  said  to  have  been  the  capital  of  a  king- 
dom founded  by  the  Biahtnioa,  who  had  possession  of  almost  all  tbe  north- 
em  parts  of  Ceylon,  including  Jafiiiapatam.  Contiguons  to  Mantotte  is 
an  immense  reservoir,  called  '  tbe  Giant's  Tank;'  it  is  16  or  18  miles  in 
extent,  and  would  hold,  if  in  repur,  a  supply  of  water  sufficient  to  irrigate 
all  the  rice-grounds  around  it.  At  tbe  distance  of  about  uiae  miles  ^m 
this  tank,  an  embankment,  constructed  of  immense  stones  cemented  with 
lime,  has  been  laid  across  the  Moesely  or  Aripo  river,  in  order  to  coUect 
the  water,  and  lead  it  by  means  of  canals  into  tbe  Giant's  tank.  The 
length  of  this  dam  is  600  feet ;  its  breadth  in  some  parts  60,  in  none  less 
than  40  feet;  and  its  hught  from  8  to  12  feet.*      The  city  of  Candy,  the 

*  Thae  worki  iudlats  tbe  saclcst  miatence  of  miii»  powerful  snd  populooi  natioa 
In  tbo  island,  m  minion  which  !■  fsrUier  amflrnud  bv  tbo  Bitaniiblng  worka  wound 
the  Iskt  of  Cindcfej,  dlrtut  about  16  mllea  from  Triaeanuli.  TbU  iska,  which  ia 
Hurl;  IG  milts  la  circumference,  la  embanked  in  aevEral  plana  with  a  wall  of  tmge 
Monea,  each  from  1£  to  14  feet  Idnc.  and  brond  and  tblck  in  prnpartion,  Uid  rcgularlv 
one  oTBT  the  other.  At  one  point  In  thia  majestic  work  two  hilla  are  Joined  logetbrr  in 
order  to  ooilect  the  water  of  tbe  lake  bv  an  embsakment  nearly  ISO  feet  in  bnadtb  at 
the  baae  and  3U  at  the  summit,  in  tbli  part  of  the  wall  archei  are  to  be  aeen;  bih* 
orer  (beae.  In  the  work  which  is  under  the  lerel  uf  the  wsler,  an  opening  ia  made  r 
■cllr  nannbllni;  the  coodultorl  used  bf  the  Humaiu  lu  khdc  of  the  hjua  of  Italy, 


capital  of  the  native  rejah,  is  sitnated  in  the  prorinM  of  Tallanonr,  Bor- 
rouncled  on  all  aides  by  lofty  moantaios,  whose  aides  are  covered  with 
thick  jungle.  It  ia  abont  two  miles  in  length,  and  conaiats  of  a  number 
of  mad-built  honaea,  aarronnded  by  a  mud-wall.  The  only  bnildiiigs  of 
any  consequence  in  Candy  are  the  temples  of  Buddha  and  the  royal  palace 
which  ia  a  square-built  edifice  of  immease  dimeosions. 

Political  Importance.^  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  poMession  of  Cey- 
lon was  turned  to  good  account  by  the  Portnguese  and  Dutch,  although 
its  expenditure  exceeds  ita  revenue  at  preaent,  and  a  vote  of  supply  is  an- 
nually made  by  parliament  for  the  support  of  our  Ceyloneae  establishment. 
The  reaources  of  this  raluable  island  have  not  yet  been  opened  np.  At 
present  they  want  capital  to  call  that  labour  into  action ;  but  if  a  tibial 
system  of  colonization  is  pursued  towards  it  this  want  will  be  speedily 
supplied,  and  the  deficit  in  its  financea  made  up.  But  it  is  not  in  a  com* 
mercial  view  alone  that  we  ore  to  estimate  the  valne  of  this  possession, 
which  is  one  "  that,"  says  M.  Bartolacci,  "  in  the  event  of  a  great  rererse 
of  fortune  on  the  continent  of  India,  would  stilt  afford  ns  a  most  command- 
ing position,  invulnerable  by  the  Indian  powers  in  the  peninsula,  and  yet 
so  situated  as  to  give  ns  the  greaMst  facility  of  r^aining  the  sovereignty 
of  that  country." — "  The  faarbonr  of  Trincomal6  is  open  to  the  largest 
fleets  in  every  season  of  the  year,  when  the  storms  of  the  S.W.  and  N.E 
monsoons  render  impracticable,  or  very  daDgeroua,  the  approach  to  other 
parts  in  India.  This  circnmstaDce  alone  ought  to  fix  our  attention  to  that 
spot,  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  be  made  a  strong  military  depot,  and  a  place 
of  great  mercantile  resort,  if  a  generally  free  trade  becomes  efiectnally 
established  irom  India  to  other  puis  of  the  world.  It  ought  farther  to  be 
obserred,  that  the  narrowness  of  the  channel  which  separates  the  island  oi 
Ceylon  from  the  continent  of  India,  and  the  position  of  Adam's  Bridge, 
which  checks  the  violence  of  the  monsoons,  Iraves  on  either  side  of  it  a 
calm  sea  and  facilitates  a  passage  to  the  opposite  coast  at  all  times  of  the 
year.  A  respectable  European  force  stationed  at  Colombo,  Jaffiiapatam, 
or  Trincomal^,  can,  in  a  very  few  days,  or  hours,  be  landed  on  the  Mala- 
bar and  Coromandel  provinces."  The  possession  of  such  a  station  as  this, 
among  the  rich  islands  of  the  vast  Indian  archipelago,  ia  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  a  commercial  nation. 

The  earliest  account,  in  our  language,  of  this  interestii^  and  important 
island,  is  an  exceedingly  amusing  and  instructive  nanstive,  written  by 
Robert  Knox,  who,  in  the  year  1659,  was  kidnapped  by  the  Icing  of  Candy, 
and  detained  19  years  in  his  dominions,  llie  narratives  of  Mr  Perdvat 
and  Mr  Cordiner,  were  both  published  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  and  will  be  found  to  contmn  a  great  deal  of  correct  and 
interestiog  iofonnatioo.  A  variety  of  valuable  information  respecting  this 
island  and  the  inhabitants  has  been  fiimished  us,  in  the  reports  of  our  Bible 
and  Missionary  societies ;  but  the  most  valuable  work  that  has  yet  Bp~ 
peaied  on  Ceylon  is  Mr  Anthony  Bartolacci's  view  of  its  agricultiira), 


letting  oat  tha  water,  pcrhapa  for  ths  purpma  of  inigatiDU.  Nor  can  we  ocoll  to  mea- 
tion  *  einguldr  momimcnt,  discoveml  by  Mr  Sowmh,  collBCior  of  UBtticaloe,  In  the 
jt»t  1810,  in  the  centre  of  a  veiy  thick  tonau  It  is  ■upnwed  to  bave  twen  a  Boadtw 
paioda,  nared,  liku  the  bgyptliA  pyramids,  in  hononr  ol  tlie  dead.  The  aiu  of  the 
(lujldini  la  gigantic;  the  basis  of  ils  uine  !i  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumTereiicc, 
and  on  tbe  tops  and  Ma  large  ireea  have  fixed  their  roots  among  the  ruins,  and  that 
up  to  the  height  of  50  or  60  teet.  It  ia  surrounded  by  a  square  inclcmira,  amilBiacIr- 
comferene*,  oonalstina  of  u  brsad  wall,  made  of  brick  and  oiortar,  and  havinx  witbiu 
itanumberofcells.  ^ 
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oomniBrciil,  and  financial  interests,  published  in  1817,  and  accompanied 
by  a  very  large  and  comprebenuTe  map  froin  die  latest  surreys. 

Adjacknt  Islanos.J  Ramueram,  the  holy  island  or  Rama,  is  ei- 
tnate  at  the  oortbern  extremity  of  Ceylon,  aboat  iJO  miles  from  tbe  shore. 
It  is  a  low  flat  island,  about  W  miles  in  circamference,  and  may  be  con- 
udered  as  tbe  most  southerly  pier  of  that  series  of  shoals  and  coral-rocks 
which,  under  the  name  of  Kama's  or  Adam's  Bridge,  serves  to  connect 
Ceylon  with  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  The  whole  inland  is  dedicated  to 
the  purposes  of  religion;  no  plough  is  allowed  to  break  the  soil,  and  no 
animal,  either  wild  or  tame,  to  be  killed  within  its  precincts.  It  is  in- 
habited chiefly  by  priests,  who  are  supported  in  luxury  by  the  produce  of 
certaiD  lands  in  Coromandel,  and  the  donations  of  pious  individuals ;  and 
by  immense  crofvds  of  pdgrims,  ju^lers,  and  beggars,  who  resort  to  it 
from  all  parts  of  India,  to  implore  absolution  for  their  sins,  or  to  take  ad- 
TBUt^e  of  the  momentary  charity  of  tbe  riiiher  penitents.  It  is  adorned 
with  a  multitude  of  beautiful  temples,  besides  an  immense  pagoda,  which 
forms  tbe  chief  object  of  curiosity  and  veneration.  The  number  of  pillars 
within  this  temple  amounts  to  2,628,  and  some  idea  of  its  extent  may  be 
formed  from  the  admeasurement  of  its  surrotudiug  walls,  (between  which 
and  the  building  itself  there  is  but  a  small  vacant  space,)  which  is  830  feet 
from  £.'to  W.,  and  625  from  N.  to  S.  There  are  upwards  of  300 
Brahmins  attached  to  this  temple,  which  is  for  the  most  part  of  recent  con- 
atruclion,  the  ancient  hbric  having  been  almost  entirely  demolished  by  tlie 
Mahommedan  conquerors. 

Delft,  one  of  tbe  cluster  of  islands  adjacent  to  Jafliiapatam,  has  been 
almost  entirely  set  apart  under  government  fur  tbe  growing  of  hane  or 
hemp,  and  manufacturing  it  into  cordage.  A  valuable  breed  of  horses  is 
also  reared  upon  it> 

AulKoritiet^  Campbell's  Accotmt,  Lond.  1798,  8vo.— Perceval's  Ac- 
count of  Ceylon,  Lond.  1803,  4to. — Cordiner's  Description  of  Ceylon, 
Land.  1607,  2  vols.  4to. — Auatic  Researches. — Lotgevallen  door  J.  Uaaf- 
ner,  Haarlem,  1606,  8vo. — Valestia's  Travels,  Land.  1609.— Reise  nach 
Ceykin  etc  von  J.  C.  Wolf,  BerL  1762-4,  2  vols.  6vo.— tiertolacci's  Sta- 
tisdcal  Account,  Land.  1817,  Svo. — Davy's  Account  of  Ceylon,  Lond. 
1821,  4(0. 


CHAP.  XI.— THE  MALDIVES  AND  LACCADIVES. 

Thb  Laeeadiee*  are  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  75  miles  to 
the  W.  of  Malabar.  They  are  divided  into  15  smaller  clusters,  each  of 
which  contiuns  two  or  more  islands,  and  several  rocks  and  dry  uninhabited 
spots ;  but  the  latest  of  them  does  not  contain  above  six  square  miles  of 
land,  and  they  are  snrroanded  by  dangerooH  coral  reefs.  The  soil  is  rocky, 
and  yields  no  grwn ;  then  only  produce  is  poultry,  eggs,  cocoa-nuts,  betel- 
nuts,  and  plantains.  Tie  inhabitants  are  inoffensive,  and  not  so  sky  as 
their  JVUldivian  neighbours.  They  subsist  on  cocoa-nuts  and  fish,  and 
nanu&cture  a  kind  of  sugar  trom  cocoa  milk.  Their  numbers  are  ^>oui 
10,000,  scattered  over  19  islands.  Tbej  are  of  Arabian  origin,  and  pro- 
fess Islamism.  They  are  called  Moplay*  by  the  inh^itante  of  the  Deccan. 
These  islands  were  discovered  by  Vasco  de  Gama  in  1499,  but  are  politi- 
cally dependent  on  Canaia,  and  under  the  dominion  of  England.  Tbey 
■re  seldom  visited  by  European  ships,  on  account  of  the  intricate  nanga- 
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tion.  Ships  may,  boneTer,  rafelf  take  in  refreabments  at  Kan  RatUa,  in 
10°  3V  N.  lat.  and  72°  56'  E.  long.  Tliere  u  a]M  a  good  hartxrar  in  dw 
isle  of  Kalptw).  The  Laccadirea  extend  betv«ea  the  10th  and  13th 
parallels- 

To  the  S.  of  the  Laccadires,  aod  extending  between  the  8th  d^^ree  of 
N.  Intitnde  and  the  equator,  are  the  Maidivet,  or  MaU'IHve*,  coniisting 
oF  namerons  attoUons  or  drcalar  cloaten,  inclostog  Interior  smooth  shallow 
seas,  and  HUiTonnded  by  chsini  of  cocal  rocks,  in  general  level  with  the 
water,  and  ranning  from  half  a  mile  to  within  50  yards  of  the  land.  In 
some  parti  of  these  Teefa  there  are  openinga  sufficient  to  admit  boats ;  and 
where  bays  are  formed  by  projecting  parts  of  the  clnstors,  there  is  anchor- 
age orer  a  aand;  bottom  mixed  with  shells  and  coral.  Many  of  tbe  islaoda 
famish  Iresh  water  a  few  feet  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  soil.  The  whole  are 
covered  with  cocoa-trees  anil  a  thick  growth  of  underwood.  The  most 
northern  islands  of  the  groupe  are  the  most  fertile  and  salubrious ;  ambei^ 
grease  and  coral  are  collected  in  great  abundance  on  the  shores ;  an  impor- 
tant fishery  of  cowrie-shells  is  dso  carried  on.  At  one  time  a  resael  or 
two  from  the  British  settlements  used  to  risit  the  Maldives  to  load  cowriea, 
bat  owing  to  the  nnhealthioess  of  the  climate,  and  the  long  detention,  theae 
viuts  were  discontinned,  and  the  trade  is  now  carried  on  with  Balaaore,  tn 
Oritsa,  by  native  vessels.  Ships  from  Eastern  India  some^mes  resort  to 
the  Maldives  to  procnre  sharics'  fins  for  the  Chinese,  who  esteem  them  an 
excellent  seasoning  for  soup. — The  Maldirians  appear  to  be  of  Malay  ori- 
gin. Some  consider  them  as  a  melange  of  Hindoos  and  Aimbs.  Acoord- 
ing  to  their  own  traditions,  their  ancestors  arrived  from  the  Malabar  coast 
aome  centtuiee  ago.  Their  language  appears  peculiar  to  themsehea ;  bot 
many  of  tbem  can  speak  Hindoslanee.  They  are  well-made,  and  of  an 
olive  complexion,  with  bushy  beards.  They  profeas  Islamism,  and  the 
more  leaned  among  them  speak  Arabic,  and  expound  the  koian.  It  ia 
aaid  that  national  animosities  long  stirred  up  violent  wara  between  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  Maldives  and  Laccadives ;  but  that  nnca  the  sovereign  of 
the  Laccadirea  came  under  British  control,  these  dispates  have  ceased.  A 
plurality  of  wives,  but  no  concubines,  is  allowed,  yet  adnltery  and  fomi- 
cation  are  hardly  ever  known.  The  women  are  extremely  industrious,  and 
generally  employed  in  spinning  or  dyeing  cloth,  twisting  cois  or  cocoa  fibree, 
picking  cowrie*,  or  managing  their  domestic  aflairs.  They  dress  very  mo- 
destly in  garments  of  cotton,  and  sometimes  of  silk,  brought  close  round 
the  neck,  with  long  sleeves,  and  flowing  to  the  ancles. — MaU,  in  if  20'  N. 
laL,  is  the  seat  of  government.  It  is  nearly  circular,  and  not  above  three 
miles  in  drctunference.  The  island  ia  fortified  all  round  with  work* 
mounting  100  pieces  of  artillery.  The  town  extends  over  the  whole  island, 
and  is  remarkably  neat  and  clean,  llie  houses  are  built  generally  of  wood 
and  mats ;  some  of  the  richer  b^ers  have  stone  houses,  and  the  sultan's 
house  is  a  low  stone  building  regularly  fortified.  Tbe  government  ^tpeara 
to  be  despotic,  and  hereditary  in  the  bmiiy  of  tbe  sultan ;  but  he  baa  a 
ministry  composed  of  eight  chieft  or  viziers,  who  have  islands  assigned 
them  for  their  suppMt  while  in  office.  The  diief  prieat  ia  called  panJiar. 
No  European  aoltlement  bat  yet  been  effseted  on  these  islands. 
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GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 
Eastward  of  Asia,  westward  of  Europe  and  Africa,  between  the  Atlantic 
and  I^iEc  oceans,  lie«  the  great  continent  of  America,  next  to  Asia  the  largest 
of  the  five  general  divisiona  of  the  globe.  It  extends  from  Cape  Horn,  in  55* 
58'  S(f  S.  lat.,  to  an  unknown  northern  latitude,  and  from  the  55th  to  the 
165th  degree  of  E.  long.  It  ia  upwards  of  9000  miles  in  length,  and  from 
1500  to  1800  in  aveiage  breadth.  Templemann  has  es^ated  its  snper- 
Sdal  area  at  14,323,000  square  mUes  ;  Balbi  at  H633,000  ;  and  Groberg 
at  15,737,000. 

DifuioM.]  The  continent  of  America  is  naturally  divided  into  two 
portions,  which  almost  merit  the  diatinution  of  independent  continents, 
being  only  sepaiuted  from  each  other,  under  the  9th  parallel,  by  the  iathmua 
of  PanamSi,  or  Dsiien,  which  Is  in  some  places  not  more  than  from  40  to 
50  miles  brosd.  These  two  great  general  divisions  of  this  continent  are 
distiDguished  by  the  names  of  North  and  South  Amehica.  Between 
these  two  divisions  lie  the  West  India  Islands,  extending  from  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean  sea,  into  the  Atlantic. 

North  America  includes  Greenland  belonging  to  Denmark, — BritUh 
America,  which  comprises  Netn  Briiainj  Upper  Canada,  Lamer  Canada, 
Nero  Brunstvick,  and  Nova  Scotia, — the  Rusiian  pottetiiont  in  die  N.W., 
— the  United  Stales, — Mexico, — and  Guatimala. 

South  America  comprises  Colombia,  Guiana,  Braxil,  Peru,  Bolivia, 
Chili,  Buenos  Ayret,  Paragwof,  the  Banda  Oriental,  and  Patagonia, 

Whether  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  this  comment  aa  a  whole, — ■ 
the  scale  upon  which  all  tbe  great  features  of  lla  natural  geography 
are  constructed, — tbe  recent  period  of  its  discovery, — the  character 
and  inadtutions  of  its  aboriginal  Inhabitants, — or  the  social  inatitntiona  to 
which  it  has  ^ven  birth, — America,  In  both  hemiapherei,  presents  a  most 
interesting  field  of  Inquiry  to  the  naturalist,  the  philosopher,  the  politician, 
and  the  merchant. 

General  Aspect.^  When  we  cast  our  eyes  on  the  Western  world,  the 
first  thing  which  strikes  us,  besides  Its  extraordinary  magnitude  as  a  whole, 
is  the  laige  forms  in  whicli  Nature  has  cast  its  different  physical  features. 
Ita  rivers  are  laige  and  rapid  beyond  thoee  of  the  ancient  continents ;  and 
after  felling  into  the  ocean,  they  give  rise  to  currents  which  are  perceptible 
at  a  very  great  distance  from  tJieir  mouths.  The  Maranon,  the  Orinoco, 
and  the  Plata,  in  South  America,  and  tbe  Mitiitsippi  and  Si  Laurence  in 
North  America,  are  all  consplcnODs  for  the  vridth  of  tbe  channels  in  which 
they  flow,  and  the  prodigious  mass  of  waters  which  they  each  contribute 
to  the  ocean.  There  is  no  chain  of  mountains  on  this  side  of  the  globe, — ■ 
tbe  Himalaya  exceptedr— whidi,  in  extent  and  altitnde,  can  be  compared. 
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with  the  Anda  of  South  America  ;  the  Alps  tbemselres  dirindle  into  m- 
■ignificaace  in  the  comparison-  The  plains,  likewise  of  the  new  world  are 
•8  extensive  and  beautiful  as  its  moantains  are  elevated  and  grand.  In 
some  places,  and  at  certain  seaaona  of  the  rear,  the  eye  of  the  traveller 
ID  vain  attempts  to  scan  the  fartheet  verge  of  the  plun  which  stretdes  iu 
moDotonons  expanse  before  him  like  some  vast  ocean ;  in  other  qnarlera 
the  whole  country  is  one  wide  rich  savannah,  teeming  with  v^etabte  life, 
and  clotlied  in  the  fairest  hues  of  creation.  Its  lakes  are  equally  remarka- 
ble. In  North  America  a  chsin  of  lakes  extends  from  E.  to  W.,  each  of 
them  an  inland  sea  in  magnitude  ;  and  thi^  lakes  even  of  a  third  class, 
in  America,  equal,  if  they  do  not  excel,  any  feature  of  this  kind  of  which 
the  Old  world  can  boast. 

Hie  great  leading  features  in  tlie  Htractura  of  the  New  world  are :  IW. 
The  contioaons  belt  of  high  moantains  and  plateaus  traverung  the  western 
border,  from  Behring's  straits  to  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  forming  the  most 
uninterrupted  extent  of  primitive  mountains  known.  Their  northern  por- 
tion, consisting  of  the  Jiocki/  mounlaitu,  appean  to  be  chiefly  granitic; 
while  in  the  Cordillertu  of  Mexico,  and  the  Andes  of  South  America, 
the  primitive  strata  are,  for  the  most  part,  covered  with 'immense  accnmn- 
latioDs  of  transition-porphyries,  trachytes,  and  lavas,  the  produce  of  nn. 
merous  volcanoes,  many  of  which  yet  remain  in  constant  activity.  2dh/. 
The  wide  expanse  of  low  and  generally  level  comitry  which  succeeds, 
immediately  on  the  W.,  to  the  above-mentioned  zone  of  moantains  ;  and 
through  which,  in  both  hemispheres,  flow  some  of  the  most  magniScent 
rivers  in  the  world.  This  region  consists  of  immense  deposits  of  newer 
rocks,  over  which  is  strewed  every  where,  as  with  a  manUe,  the  alluvial 
formation,  or  a  covering  of  saud  and  gravel,  with  which  are  intermingled 
rolled  maasea  of  rock.  Sdlt/.  The  chain  of  mountains,  of  lower  elevation 
and  inferior  continnity,  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  to  the  low  coan- 
try,  and  whose  principal  masses  and  highest  points  are  composed  of  giaoite. 
4Hili/.  The  magnificent  inland  coUections  of  water,  5thli/.  The  cluslera  of 
islands  occnpying  the  seas  between  North  and  South  America,  and  which 
are,  almost  without  exception,  of  a  volcanic  origin.  The  geoli^cal  char- 
acter of  America  partakes  of  the  simplicity  observable  in  her  great  monn> 
tain-ranges,  which  obey  very  uniform  laws  of  arrangement,  and  are  in  a 
great  measure  free  from  those  interruptions  which  occnr  in  Europe,  arisii^ 
oat  of  numerous  chains,  whose  irregular,  and  often  contradictory  stmcturtt 
— as  geolo^ts  would  say — it  is  frequently  difficult  to  recoqcUe  or  explain. 
The  two  continents,  however,  agree  m  the  prevailing  primitive  character  of 
their  northern  extremities,  and  in  the  occurrence  of  volcanoes  aboat  their 
equatorial  and  soatbem  regions ;  and  an  investigation  of  ibeir  geological 
relations  affords  no  ground  for  die  opinion  that  the  New  world  is  of  more 
recent  origin  than  the  Old. 

Rivert.^  Malte  Bran  sapplies  us  with  the  follovring  table  of  the 
length  and  course  of  the  rivers  of  this  continent : 

Baiin  of  the  Grtal  Oaan. 

LMtnb  IB  l«(M. 
Df  !»  U  ■  defiH. 


MaiAanilc,  tha  Ounilgsb, 

ShukMbaiviD.  with  the  Nelsoi],  [Its  mautb,; 


:.gr..SjvGOOglC 
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The  Rivir  St  Lawnnce,  {boa  Ontuio,) 

Oatiwa,  (1M  tribuUTf,) 

CsnnHtieut, 


MiHIuppl,  (nlone,) 
Mlmuri,  with  tbe  Lswer  Muainlpi^ 
rRinr  Platt«, 


lArklnz 

>D/H>  JUUHjio,  (SoUTfl  AXUICA. 


EMcquibo,    . 


It!  trttularics, 


Jnjrkl,  or  Apo-Faro  and  Bent, 
Yolau, 

Parnna-Gnza,  or  UadeltB, 

Topar-.     .  _     . 


Tocantln,  or  River  at  Gram-Pim,            .                 -                .  500 

PU-niiba,            ......  180 

San- Franoiaco,             .....  1S5 

Paraiu,  or  Rio  da  la  llata,                                 .                .  .710 

J  Paraguay,     ....  WO 

PilcomsTO,  a  tribntaiy  of  the  preceding,  310 

Vennqcs         .                -                ■                .  SSO 

Salado,     ...  .        8S0 

Uragnar,        ....  HO 

Hoyale-IieTou,  or  Colorado,            ....  aSO 

Cuiu-Leioo,  or  Negro,          .  .ISO 

C^male,"]  The  continent  oE  America  posseasee  of  course  every  ra- 
riety  of  climate;  but  in  this  respect  it  difiere  geDerally  &om  the  Eastern 
benisphere  by  a  greater  predominance  of  cold.  It  ia  calculated  tfaat  the 
beat  b  at  least  10  d^rees  less  upon  an  average  than  nnder  the  same  p*- 
lallels  in  tlie  Eastern  contineot.  While  Britain  enjoys  temperate  teaums 
and  mild  air,  Labrador,  and  the  conntriea  of  the  Eaqnimanz,  though  lying 
in  the  same  parallel,  are  extremely  cold  ;  even  the  torrid  zone,  in  Ame- 
rica, knows  none  of  those  bmning  heats  which  are  experienced  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  The  great  cause  of  the  cold  in  North  America  has  been  attri- 
bnted  to  the  quantity  of  land  stretching  towards  the  North  pole,  a  propor- 
tion of  which  is  involved  in  perpetual  winter,  and  the  wind  paaaiDg  over 
it,  it  is  said,  brings  a  severity  of  cold  along  with  it  which  nothing  can  resist. 
But  Asia  has  an  eqnal  extent  of  tenritorial  snr&ce  stretching  towards  the 
North  Pole.  "  Its  elevation  alone" — as  Malte  fimn  judicioosly  observes, 
— "  expluna  this  foct  as  far  as  regards  the  monotainons  r^ou ;  but  why,  it 
may  be  asked,  does  it  extend  to  low  tracts  of  country  ?  To  tEiis  an 
able  observer  (Hninboldt)  makes  die  following  reply:  'The  trifling 
breadth  of  diis  continent;  its  elongation  towards  the  icy  poles;  the 
ocean,  whose  unbroken  surface  ia  swept  bjr  the  trade  mudB ;  the  cur- 
rents of  extremely  cold  water  which  flow  from  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan to  Pern ;  the  numerous  chuos  of  mountains  abounding  in  the  sources 
of  rivers,  whose  inmnuts,  covered  with  snow,  rise  far  above  the  re- 
pon  of  the  clouds  ;  the  greater  number  of  immense  rivers  that,  after  in 
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nnmerable  curves,  always  Und  evea  to  the  tdoM  distant  shorea  ;  deserta, 
but  not  of  sand,  and  coDseqoently,  less  nuceptible  of  being  impregnated 
with  beat  ;  impenetrable  forests,  that  spread  over  the  plains  of  the  eqnator, 
covered  with  rivers,  and  which,  b  tbote  parts  of  tbe  country  that  are  the 
farthest  distant  from  mountains  and  from  the  ocean,  give  rise  to  eDormoni 
toasses  of  water,  which  are  eitlier  attracted  by  them,  or  are  formed  during 
the  act  of  vegetation.  All  these  causes  produce,  in  the  lower  parts  of 
America,  a  climate  whicli,  from  its  coalneaa  and  homidity,  is  singularly 
contrasted  with  that  of  Africa.  To  these  causes  alone  must  we  Bscribe 
that  abundant  vegetation,  so  vigorona  and  so  rich  in  jnicea,  and  that  thick 
and  umbrageous  foliage,  which  cona^tnte  the  cliaracteristic  features  of  the 
new  continent.'  Aseuming  this  explanation,"  continues  Malta  Bmn,  "  as 
SD£Bcient  for  South  America  and  Mexico,  we  shall  add,  with  regard  to 
North  America,  that  it  scarcely  extends  any  distance  into  the  torrid 
zone ;  but,  on  tbe  contrary,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  succeeding  book, 
Btretcfaes,  in  all  probability,  very  for  into  the  frigid  zone,  and,  unless 
the  revived  hope  of  a  North* West  passage  be  confirmed,  may,  perhaps, 
reach  and  surround  the  pole  itself.  Accordingly,  the  column  of  frozen  air 
attached  to  this  continent  is  no  where  counterbalanced  by  a  column  of 
equatorial  air.  From  this  results  an  extension  of  the  polar  climate  to  the 
very  confines  of  the  tropics ;  and  hence  winter  and  summer  stm^le  for 
the  ascendancy,  and  the  seasons  change  with  astonishing  rapidity.  From 
all  this,  however,  New  Albion  and  New  California  are  happily  exempt ; 
for,  being  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  freezing  winds,  tl>ey  enjoy  a 
temperature  analogous  to  their  latitude."  Tbe  character  of  eiceesive 
humidity  has  likewise  been  ascribed  to  the  American  continent ;  but  it 
is  traiversally  acknowledged  that,  as  coltivation  has  spread,  the  climate  has 
grown  sensibly  milder,  drier,  and  more  salubrious.      , 

Producliont.'^  America  produces  almost  all  tbe  known  varietiea  of  tbe 
animal,  v^etable,  and  mineral  kingdoma.  It  contiuns  a  great  variety  of 
wild  animala ;  and,  since  its  discovery,  Uie  various  domestic  animals  of 
Europe  have  been  introduced.  Tbe  hotse,  the  ass,  the  cow,  the  aheep, 
tbe  goat,  the  hog,  the  dog,  and  the  cat,  have  been  carried  from  Europe, 
and  domesticated  in  America,  where,  in  some  places,  diey  have  multiplied 
to  an  amazing  degree.  The  following  anim^,  and  remains  of  animab, 
are  common  to  America  and  Europe  : 


ThsMsninioth, 

TheLyni, 

TheMoDRiorHaTDiolU. 

BulUo. 

BUyer, 

Vlson, 

Whit«  Bw, 

BwJger, 

Hedgehog. 

RtiDter, 

Bed  Fox. 

Mmm, 

PslloiT  D«r, 

Caribou, 

Water- Rat. 

Wolf, 

Beu, 

WbhkI, 

Rot, 

Fifing- Squirrel, 

Glutton, 

Crej  Fox,  I«tii, 

Sbrew-MouK. 

WUdCat, 

Otter, 

species  are  found  only  in 

1  America: 

TheTsplr, 

TheCoendon 

The  Grmt  GT«r  Squirrel, 
Fox  Squirrel  of  Virginia, 

Elk,  round  homed. 

Sloth,  Al, 

Fun* 

KapaJDU  Uuuiai, 

Surikuts 

Jaguar, 

Sa^ou  CoaiU 

Mink, 

Ckbiai 

l-Btoii  Encubfrc, 

Tatou  Ap«-. 

Indian    Pig,  Cohan   tf 

T«u.ndu; 

T»lou  (  acliica 

iDdt. 

Cougar  of  North  Anu-         Little  Cueiidou. 

fffltsjr"' 

tik 

Opowim  Srigu. 

ji'-' 
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Caagn  »I  Soutb  Am«-         Vapeti,  Coqiullln, 

rlo,  Margav,  Leuer  Grej  Squirrel, 

Oceloi,  Crabier,  Bluk  SqiamI, 

Peciri,  Agouti,  tUd  Squilrel, 

Jwunt,  Sap^ou  Sal,  Sagr.io  Sakl, 

AJca,  TktDU  Cirqulnfon,  Sa^n  Pioche. 

Luna,  ThIod  Tatomte.  Sa|oln  'I'unarin, 

Fuo,  Mooffftte  Saiuah,  Sagcun  Oiutili, 

Faca,  MouSette  Cluche,  Sacoln  MarakiiM, 

Sern],  Mnuflctle  Cuuepace,  Sagoln  Mico, 

Sloth,  Unau,  Scunk,  Csyopolln, 

SaricoTlellnm  Moulicte,  ZoriUa,  Fuurmlller, 

Kincajou,  Wfaabus,  Han,   Rabtnl.        MiirniaK, 

Tatou,  KabsaMu,  Apcres,  Sarigne  of  Cayenne, 

Vnen,  Unhin,  Akouchi,  Tuon, 

Bacwn,  Halon,  Ondatra.  Miuk-rat,  Red  Mole, 

Coati,  Pilori,  Ground  Squirrel. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  BntiDala  will  be  described  with  those  coun- 
tries where  they  are  principally  fonnd.  We  hare  already  taken  occaaion 
to  notice  the  fact  that,  in  comparing  animals  of  the  same  species,  in  the 
two  conUnents,  it  has  been  found  in  a  majority  of  instances,  where  a  dif- 
ference of  size  did  exist,  ttiat  the  American  animal  was  lai^er  than  that  of 
the  Eastern  conunent. — The  birds  of  America  are  exceedingly  Domerona ; 
and  are  said  to  be  more  beautiful  intbeir  plumage  than  tbose  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  but  in  their  notes  less  melodious.  The  coader,  which  freqaenta 
the  Andes  of  South  America,  holds,  on  account  of  its  size,  atrength,  and 
rapacity,  the  pre-eminence  over  all  the  feathered  creation. — Reptiles  are 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  venomous.  Insects  abound,  and  in  many 
parts  are  very  offensi7e.^Tlie  American  waters  are  remarkable  for  the 
abimdance  and  variety  of  their  fish. 

America  produces  every  kind  of  grain,  fruit,  putae,  herbs,  plants,  and 
flowers,  native  to  Europe :  besides  a  great  variety  of  othets,  as  cacao,  cin- 
namon, pepper,  sarsaparilla,  banilU,  balsams,  mahogany,  logwood.  Brazil- 
wood, sassafras,  barks,  gums,  lesins,  and  medicinal  herbs. 

This  continent,  particularly  South  America  and  Mexico,  abounds  in  gold 
and  silver.  It  also  produces  copper,  qnickailTer,  iron,  antimony,  antphur, 
nitre,  lead,  loadstone,  marbles  of  every  sort,  and  varioua  kinda  of  precious 
atones,  as  the  diamond,  emerald,  and  amethyst.  Rock  and  spring-salt  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  tfaronghout  America. 

Fopulalion^  The  population  of  America  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes :  Whites,  Negroes,  and  Indians.  The  Whites,  who  are  descended 
from  Spanish,  Portuguese,  British,  French,  Dntch,  Danish,  German,  and 
Russian  colonists,  were  estimated  by  Humboldt  at  13,500,000  ;  the  In> 
diaos  at  8,600,000  ;  the  Negroes  at  6,500,000  ;  and  the  mixed  races  at 
6,500,000.  The  whole  amount,  he  supposed,  would  exceed  35,000,000, 
but  this  number  is  unquestionably  much  below  the  actual  truth  now,  and 
the  popnlation  of  the  whole  American  continent  probably  does  not  at  this 
moment  fall  short  of  55,000,000,  and  there  is  yet  space  and  fertile  soil  for 
600,000,000.  The  numbers  of  those  who  speak  tfae'difierent  languagea 
made  use  of  in  America  are  thus  distributed  by  Humboldt, — and  the  pro- 
ftortions  probably  still  hold  good : 

English  language,            ■            -            -  11,6i.T,000 

Spanish, Jftl74,00O 

Portuguese,         ...            -  3,74«/)00 

Indian  iBDguagei,        -            -           -            -  7,593,0UO 

French  language.             ....  l,2*ii.000 

Dutch,  LhuiUh,  Swrdish.  anA  Russian,        -  2IG,000 

Qf  the  Peopling  of  Anieriva.']     It  Ium  been  matter  of  much  debai 
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among  learned  men  how  this  contiDont  WM  first  furaished  with  inhnbitanta ; 
bat  as  this  is  a  subject  that  admits  not  of  certainty  in  any  of  its  conclnsioDi, 
it  shall  not  detain  ns  long.  After  ennmerating  the  chief  hypotheses  which 
have  been  formed  by  those  who  hare  written  on  the  topic,  we  will  leave 
oiv  reader  to  adopt  that  which  to  him  shall  appear  the  moat  probable. 

The  first  opinion  we  shall  mention  is,  that  America  was  peopled  by  the 
Carthaginians.  It  is  well-known  that  these  people  planted  colonies  on  the 
western  coasts  of  Africa,  and  the  Canary  islani^ ;  and  it  is  urged  as  being 
not  only  possible,  bat  highly  probable,  that  some  of  their  ships,  employed  in 
carrying  oat  people  and  proTiaiona  for  theae  coloniea,  m^ht  be  driven  west- 
ward by  a  atono,  nil  getUng  into  the  trade-winds  they  found  a  return  im- 
posaible,  and,  sabmitting  to  that  fate  which  they  contd  not  renat,  at  length, 
reached  land.  Against  this  opinion  it  has  been  argned,  that  the  Americans, 
when  first  discovered  by  Enropeans,  were  nnacqaainted  with  the  oae  of  iron, 
with  ship-bnilding,  or  with  the  use  of  the  plongh,  all  which  were  well-known 
to  the  Carthaginians,  and  are  arts  so  necessary  to  civilized  life,  that  it  is 
scarcely  poaaible  they  coald  have  been  forgotten  by  any  people  to  whom 
they  were  once  known.  Besides,  the  order  which  the  aborigines  of  America 
appear  to  have  followed,  in  cultivating  the  ordinary  arts  of  life,  was  widely 
different  from  any  thing  known  to  have  existed  among  the  Carthaginians. 
In  short,  they  scarcely  poaseaaed  that  resemblance  in  their  civilized  inatl- 
tutiona  which  we  are  taught  to  look  for  among  beings  having  the  same 
common  origin. 

It  having  been  established  beyond  a  donbt,  by  the  discoveries  of  Behring, 
and  of  captain  Cook  in  his  last  voyage,  that  in  abont  66°  N.  let.,  the 
continents  of  Asia  and  America  are  separated  by  a  strut  only  18  miles 
wide,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  each  continent  possess  many  similar  fea- 
tnrea,  and  frequently  paaa  and  repass  in  canoes  from  one  continent  to  the 
other,  it  has  b«en  contended  that  America  was  first  peopled  from  the  N.E. 
pans  of  Asia.  Bat  since  the  Esquimaux  are  manifestly  a  separate  species  of 
men,  distinct  from  all  the  nations  of  the  American  condnent,  in  language, 
in  disposition,  and  in  habits  of  life,  and  in  all  these  respects  bearii^  a  near 
reaemhlanca  to  the  northern  Europeans,  it  ia  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  mnat  have  emigrated  from  the  N.W.  parts  of  Europe.  Several  cir- 
cumstances confirm  this  belief.  As  early  as  the  9th  century  the  Norwe- 
gians discovered  Greenland,  and  planted  colonies  there.  The  communi- 
cation with  that  country,  of^r  long  interruption,  was  renewed  in  the  last 
century,  when  some  Lutheran  and  Moravian  missionaries,  prompted  by 
pious  zeal,  ventured  to  settle  in  this  frozen  region,  with  the  view  of  intro- 
dudng  among  its  miserable  inhabitants  the  gladdening  doctrines  of  the 
gospel.  From  them  we  learn  that  the  N.W.  coast  of  Greeulaud  is 
separated  from  America  only  by  a  very  narrow  strait,  if  it  be  actually 
separated  at  all ;  and  that  the  Baquimanx  of  Amnica  closely  resemble  the 
Greenlanders  in  their  aspect,  dress,  mode  of  living,  and  language.  By  these 
decisive  facts,  not  only  the  consanguinity  of  the  Esquimaux  and  Green- 
landers  is  established,  hut  mach  support  given  to  the  theory  which  asserts 
the  possibility  of  peopling  America  from  the  N.W.  parts  of  Europe. 

To  us  it  appears  rational  to  conclnde  on  the  whole,  that  the  progenitors  of 
all  the  American  nations,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  sontLem  limits  of  La- 
brador, migrated  from  the  N.E.  parts  of  Asia ;  and  that  the  nations  which 
inhabit  Labrador,  Esquimau,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  from  their  nntike> 
ness  to  the  rest  of  the  Americau  nations,  «nd  their  resemblance  to  the 
northern  Europeans,  came  over  from  the  N.W.  parts  of  Europe. 
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Such  are  a  few  of  the  moat  rational  conjectnrea  which  have  beeo  formed 
on  this  subject.  The  reader  may,  with  impnoity,  adopt  that  io  which  he 
■eea,  or  bodea  he  aeei,  the  greatest  probability.  Of  thia  only  we  are  cer- 
tun,  that,  whatever  wna  their  origin,  a  nnmeroita  race  of  men  had  possessed 
America  long  before  it  was  known  to  the  Europeans.  Leaving,  therefore, 
coDJectnral  opinioiu,  we  proceed  to  a  subject  of  more  certainty,  namely, 
an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  New  world  was  discovered. 

Thb  Discovert  of  America-^  The  moat  important  human  dia- 
Goveriea  have  often  ori^nated  in  trinal  and  ^parently  accidental  circnm- 
■tances.  He  who  discovered  America  was  not  in  qnest  of  new  lands,  but 
only  pnipoeed  lo  explore  a  new  way  to  lands  already  known.  The  m^M 
of  the  age  in  which  this  great  diacovery  was  made  were  rudely  sketched 
and  most  inaccurate  in  their  delineations.  They  place  China,  for  eiamplet 
no  less  dian  15  hoars,  or  225  degrees,  eastwards  from  the  western  coasts 
of  Enrope.  This  was  an  error  of  85  degrees ;  but  allowing  it  to  have  been 
accurate,  it  is  evident  that  to  proceed  to  China  by.a  westward  route  was 
1 35  degrees  shorter,  than  to  proceed  eastwards,  supposing  both  the  voy^ea 
lo  be  in  a  straight  line.  This  was  a  tmth  sufficiency  striking  to  a  mind  ac- 
customed to  reflection  on  ench  subjects,  and  early  suggested  the  idea  of 
sailing  westwards  to  the  rich  conntries  known  by  the  name  of  the  l^at 
Indies,  and  opening  a  shorter  passage  for  the  trade  which  at  that  time  en- 
riched aeveral  of  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe. 

Norwegian  Diteomriea.^  The  earliest  claim,  however,  to  the  honour 
of  discovering  the  New  world — as  it  was  at  first  called — is  that  which  has 
been  advanced  by  Bayer,  from  a  passage  in  the  Chronicle  of  Olaus,  pub- 
lished at  Stockholm  in  1697,  on  behalf  of  the  Norwegians.  We  have  al- 
ready stated  that  Iceland  was  discovered  by  Norwegian  mariners  in  A.D. 
800.  In  982,  Snorro  Sturlffins  represents  the  Norwegians  to  have  advanced 
as  far  as  the  coast  of  Greenland,  when  they  are  said  to  have  "  proceeded 
towards  the  W."  and  finding  a  more  attractive  coast,  on  which  were  tome 
grape-vines,  and,  in  the  interior,  several  hospitable  valleys,  shaded  with 
wood,  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Wintand  or  Pindland,  and  settled  some 
colonists  there.  The  commanders  of  this  expedition,  Biom  and  Lief,  lived 
two  centuries  before  Snorro,  according  to  his  own  account ;  and,  except 
from  the  tradition  of  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights  at  the  place  whN« 
they  landed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  form  any  conjecture  as  to  the  spot. 
From  this  data,  however,  it  would  appear  to  be  about  the  58tfa  or  59th 
degree  of  northern  latitude,  somewhere  near  the  uibuth  of  Hudson's  straits, 
altbongh  grapes  are  there  unknown.  The  latter  parts  of  the  tradition  can 
only  be  solved  by  supposing  that  they  actually  did  penetrate  to  some  part 
o(  die  eastern  coast  of  North  America. 

Modoc's  f^o^age.'^  The  Welsh  bards  and  historians  put  in  another 
claim  to  the  honour  of  discovering  America,  on  beh^f  of  Madoc,  one  of 
their  princes,  who,  they  affirm,  made  a  voyage  to  the  shores  of  the  New 
world  in  the  1 2th  century.  There  wae  long  a  tradition  in  Wales  of  some 
Indians  being  still  near  the  Missouri,  who  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  Welch 
language ;  but  this  notion  has  no  foundation  whatever  in  fact  The  cnnous 
reader  may  consult  Lord  Lyttleton'a  observations  on  this  subject,  in  his 
history  of  England ;  and  an  article,  by  Mr  Pennant,  in  the  58th  volume  of 
the  PniloBophical  Transactions. 

Martin  Bekaim-J  A  third  claim  to  the  honour  of  discovering  America, 
of  earlier  date  than  the  first  yoyage  of  Columbus,  is  of  equally  doubtful 
authority.     Schedel,  a  Germau  d^ronologiat,  of  the  15th  century,  main- 
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tains  thitt  his  coantiynian,  Martin  BeliMm,  having  been  entraated  with  tbe 
command  of  a  Portaguew  expedition  oF  discoTery,  in  1483,  made  thoK  dis- 
coveries, the  commnnicBtion  of  which  to  his  intimate  friend,  Colnmhas, 
first  excited  that  navigator  to  enter  upon  liis  splendid  career  of  discovery. 

Columbut.'}  Several  seamen,  beudes  Behaim,  who  had  been  carried 
westerly  far  from  their  course,  are  said  to  have  reported  that  in  those  re- 
mote seas  they  had  seen  an  island ;  and  it  is  particolarly  aaserted  by  the 
Spanish  historians,  diat  the  charts  and  jonmals  of  an  old  Andalusian  pilot 
who  died  in  his  house,  aneqnivocally  informed  Colambns  of  the  discovery 
of  land  (ai  to  the  westward.'  Snch  hints,  if  they  really  were  given,  wanld, 
doubtless,  supply  his  mind  with  additional  ai^uments  in  support  of  hia 
notions ;  but  the  strong  hope  which  carried  him  through  an  nndertsking, 
in  the  peribrniance  of  which  he  found  so  many  obstacles,  seems  to  have 
been  founded  on  his  knowledge  of  the  true  figure  of  the  earth,  joined  to 
hia  accurate  ideas  of  the  geography  of  the  world,  as  it  was  then  delineated. 
The  scheme  of  sailing  to  the  East  Indies  by  a  westerly  course  was  a 
favonrite  idea  with  Columbus  during  a  great  part  of  his  life ;  and  was  not 
likely  to  be  adopted  in  an  instant ;  a  conception  so  vast  and  daring  must  | 

have  been  gradually  matured,  and  continually  strengthened  by  reflection, 
and  supported  by  the  discovery  of  new  facts,  till,  from  the  possession  of  a 
mere  theoretical  notion,  he  became  anxious  to  establish  it  as  a  practical 
truth,  and,  filled  with  this  desire,  dedicated  the  latter  part  of  his  life  to 
the  execution  of  so  hazardous  an  enterprise,  as  the  proof  demanded. 

The  conception  of  this  idea,  in  an  age  of  ignorance,  required  an  acCDt«to 
knowledge  of  the  true  figure  of  the  globe,  and  a  mind  li-ee  from  ordinary 
prejudices  ;  and  the  execution  of  it  demanded  uncommon  courage  and  per- 
severance. These  qualities  of  mind  were,  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree, 
possessed  by  Christopher  Columbus.  He  was  bom  in  an  obscure  village 
of  Genoa ;  his  lather,  and  several  of  his  ancestore,  had  been  bred  to  the 
sea.  The  young  Columbus  received  an  edncation  which,  considering  the 
times,  must  be  reckoned  good :  he  was  taught  arithmetic,  navigation,  astro- 
nomy, and  drawing.  At  an  early  part  of  his  life,  he  went  to  sea,  and  was 
in  several  engagements  with  the  Turks  and  Venetians.  In  a  voyage  oS 
the  coast  of  Portugal,  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  took  fire,  and  our  young 
seaman  witii  difficulty  escaped  ashore  upon  a  plank,  and  travelled  to  Lis- 
bon, where  he  found  several  of  his  countryinen.  The  Portuguese  at  this 
time  were  the  most  expert  navigators  in  Europe ;  and  by  frequent  voyages 
along  the  western  coast  of  Aliica,  had  added  much  to  men's  knowledge  of 
that  part  of  the  world.  The  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  particularly  of  disco- 
very, existed  amongst  them  in  vigour,  and  served  to  inflame  that  disposi- 
tion which  seems  early  to  have  distinguished  the  mind  of  Columbus.  En- 
ticed by  the  society  of  many  of  bis  countrymen,  he  was  easily  persuaded 
to  remain  in  a  nation  which  seemed,  more  than  all  others,  to  afibrd  him  ^ 

opportunities  of  gratifying  his  ardent  desire  of  visiting  unknown  regions.  ^ 

He  therefore  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Portuguese,  and  made  several  H 

voyages  both  to  the  northward  and  southward,  particularly  along  the  coast  ^ 

of  Africa. 

'  la  Bddition  to  hii  reasnning,  foimded  on  the  iiipposrd  aitiution  of  the  Eu(  Indies, 
Calnmbui  li  aid  to  have  been  inrnrmed  that  a  FortugUEi«  pilot,  muned  Mu-iin  Vln- 
eeot,  iMd  picked  up  a  piece  of  oirved  wood.  *50  leuuea  to  the  wmtwird  of  Cape  St 
VincfDt,  and  which,  from  the  coniinued  weslerly  wind  thai  bad  prevailed,  he  judged 
to  have  come  from  laad  in  that  quarter.  A  eimUar  piece  of  wood,  together  with  eome 
lhi<i  caoea,  li  said  Is  have  betn  iiirta  b;  the  w<«orl;  windgto  Porto  Surto,  one  of 


CotontbtM  tiwaght  it  proper  to  make  the  first  offer  of  hU  service*  to 
John  II.  long  of  Portngst.  His  propoaal  w«a  to  sail  to  the  East  Indie*  hf 
dw  weateni  ocean,  sad  hi*  mMiw  sppearMl  t«  the  kkg  to  carry  convic- 
tion ;  but  while  he  ^proved  of  the  plan,  be  would  not  accede  to  the 
terms.  Making,  therefore,  tw  ongenerons  use  of  the  information  be  had 
rttceired,  b«  ja  said  prinMely  to  hare  deepatched  a  ship  on  the  projected 
evpeditiofl,  while  'ColnBtbus  was  employed  in  negotiation,  and  indulging 
fruitless  hopes.  The  commander  of  this  secret  expedition,  deficient  in 
coung9  or  capacity,  peiliape  in  both,  retnmed  without  efiet^ng  any  dia- 
coTcsy,  and  spread  each  accounts  of  the  afiair,  that  Columbus  soon  became 
tbe  ot^ect  of  pnblic  ridicule.  ProFoked  by  this  injurious  treatment,  he 
left  the  court  of  Xisbou,  and  despatched  his  brother  BanfaoloineH'  to  Eng- 
land to  make  propoeals  in  his  name  to  Henry  VIL  Buiholomew  was 
taken  captire  by  pirates  on  his  Toyagi^  ^and  not  heaid  of  by  bis  brother 
for  ten  years,  eight  of  which  Columbus  himself  was  destined  to  consume 
in  flactuatlng  and  most  perplexing  intercoorae  with  the  conn  of  Sp»io,  to 
whom  he  h^  made  his  overtures  in  person.  At  last,  in  1492,  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  Spain  consented  to  equip  oar  adventurer,  after  the  moat 
frugal  mimner,  and  on  the  3d  of  Angnst  1192|  Jia  sailed  with  three  miser* 
able  reBsels,  from  IUob  in  Spain,  for  the  Canaries. 

First  Voyage  t^  Columbm.'}  The  following  accotmt  is  given  in  the 
Norlh  Aaiericcm  Beoieto,  oi  a  journal  of  the  first  voyage  of  Coliunbua, 
recently  discovered  in  the  archives  of  the  Doke  del  Infantado,  which 
tbrowi  considerable  light  on  the  character  and  adventores  of  the  dUcoverer 
of  the  new  world.  It  is  throughout  in  the  handwriting  of  the  celebrated 
BartoloDi^  de  las  Casas,  who  potsesaed  many  papers  written  by  Columbus, 
which  be  made  use  of  in  the  composition  of  his  unpublished  HUtori4t  de 
lot  Indiat,  and  who  unquestionably  abstracted  this  jonmal  from  tbe  adf 
mind'a  It^-hook,  giving  a  literal  copy  of  the  most  important  passages. 
Not  tbe  slightest  doubt  of  its  authenticity  can  exist.  Indeed  Las  Csaa* 
inserted  an  atnidgment  of  it  in  his  mannscript  history,  which  served  aa  tbe 
basis  of  tbe  works  of  Herrera  and  other  standard  historians  of  the  new 
world.  Tbe  introdnction  to  the  journal  exhibits,  in  the  very  words  of 
Columbus,  the  views  and  feelings  with  which  he  set  sail  upon  this  memor- 
able voyage.  We  transtate  it  word  for  word,  leaving  the  original  arrange- 
ment of  the  senteocea  untouched,  because  it  would  be  difficult  to  br^ 
them  without  taking  serious  liberties  with  the  text. 

.  ■•  /h  ntmlm  D.N.  Jmu  CkriitL-~Vl^mu,  mMt  Chriatiu,  dhM  Ufta,  moM  naHmt,  ud  bisk 
pAwerfitl  prlDot,  oar  lorda,  klnjf  aad  nawm  of  the  Spaloi  md  (lu  talu  of  Ui«  seB,  tUa  pretent  yat 
1W9,  after  T^ibr  hlfbiuiBn  lud  endHl  the  wht  Hgibifll  the  Moon  who  rolled  In  Europe,  uid  tud 
QnnidiL,  wben  Ode  pneent  fmr  on  the  leoeiid  iAj  of  Jioury  I 
Baiei  p^uiud  br  fone  ofunuon  the  tomnof  AUumbn,  whJiA 
w  the  Mnjtlih  king  coma  out  of  the  git«  of  the  city  ind  kUe  th* 

bM  glnn  joiT  Uf  Bneaeee  Df  the  ludi  at  India,  md  of  ■  prime  isUhI  Om  Cm, 
In  opr  i^rt|T.|^  <  u^  Df  idngh*  how  be  tnd  hit  pndecHoon  hid  oAo  lODt  1o  Boma 

u  muy  pcoplo  wvn  loet  by  1w]ldviDffLDidolabl«,ftiulhiirbonrliigdoctriii«  of  perdition^ 
H  CUhalii;  ChriatUuii  ud  prlsctt,  who  ui  Ion n  of  th*  holy  Cbhnlu  ItUb  mi 
tmnMBsof  It,  «sd  enemlot  of  the  Hct  of  lUliomot,  lod  of  lUlihiliMM  ud  hneilH,  Uuiif  ht  Id 
nod  ma,  Ckriataphtr  ColuabiiB,  to  Bid  ntlou  of  IniU*,  to  ice  tbo  uld  prinm,  ud  the  people  tai 
nuntlT,  and  the  di>p«ltlaii  of  tbeoi  ud  of  the  whole,  ud  the  coone  to  be  adoptiid  foi  their  contir- 
Mom  to  oar  holj  filth ;  ud  ordaliMd  thit  I  ehnnid  not  proceed  by  lud  Id  the  Eut,  u  It  hith  been 
«M«iMiTlaSB,bittby  wsyof  tbe  WMtilawhldidlreetkmwihcmothla  deyiu  cwtelD  eiiikD^ 
(hUuTpaKBbHpuHiL  So  ifter  b»ld(  eipeUad  ill  the  Jawi  from  yooi  klngdome  ud  •■l«ikii' 
tatho  Hitie  monthof  Juury,  your  hl|kiisiu>  cominuiiled  me  to  proceed  to  Ihou  nfioneof  ' 
wtth  ■  uBdent  anninntj  ud  forthli  siantedme  great  (aToufi,  ud  aniuhled  me  to  Ihattb  r 
V.  g  1  , 1  *-' 
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■nd  pflrpvtynl  foTcroor  of 
wWdi  iliaal "  ■        '     ' 
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Tba  firat  thing  which  striket  m  in  the  jonmBl  is  tba  utiGce  to  which 
Columbns  was  contianally  driven,  to  BDHtain  the  sinking  courage  of  hb 
crews.  Nowhere  ii  the  exalted  chancter  of  this  truly  P*^^  >nau  more 
■trikingl}'  displayed,  than  in  the  fertitaile  and  magnaoimity  with  which  he 
bore  up  against  the  manifold  obstactea  to  the  prosecution  of  his  magnifi- 
cent undertaking.  He  bad  suffered  the  hardships  of  penury  and  oppres- 
sion, with  spirits  unbroken,  with  hopes  nnrepressed.  Animated  by  the 
conviction  that  nndiscorered  worlds  lay  hidden  in  the  Western  sea,  and  that 
be  was  the  instrument  ordained  to  discorer  and  explore  them,  he  had 
b^>pily  OTercome  the  sapantitianB  of  the  priesthood,  who  in  the  ontset 
■dgmatiwd  his  hypothesis  by  the  odious  name  of  heresy,  llie  incrednlity 
of  the  goremment  bad  yielded  to  the  force  of  truth ;  and  its  parnmony 
was  melted  by  his  ardour.  The  narrow-minded  individuals,  who,  unable 
to  rise  themselves,  huug  the  weight  of  their  jealousy  around  his  neck  as 
usual,  to  hold  down  his  lofty  genius  to  the  level  of  their  own  lowly  career, 
he  had  shaken  off  at  last  in  triumph.  He  was  now  floating  |npen  the  full 
tide  of  adventuroas  experiment.  But  here  also  the  ignorance  and  envy  of 
bis  fellowe  pursued  him  at  every  hour.  His  unalterable  belief  in  the  ez- 
ietence  of  dte  lands  he  sought,  would  luwe  avuled  him  little,  had  not  his 
pre-eminent  nautical  skill  exacted  the  confidence  of  those  around  him,  and 
bis  intellect  and  course  proved  equal  to  any  eme^ncy  of  fortune.  For 
when  his  daring  prow  was  pointed  to  the  west,  and  his  companions  felt 
themselves  on  the  botom  of  the  great  deep,  leaving  home  if  not  life  behind, 
and  sailing  they  knew  not  whither,  it  demanded  a  rare  combination  of  ex- 
traordinary talents  for  one  man,  an  ol»cure  foreigner,  to  retain  the  obe- 
dience of  his  turbulent  but  faint-hearted  followers.  Their  terrors  bvgan 
•  to  be  troublesome  a  few  days  aft^r  quitting  Gomeru,  on  perceiring  the  va- 
riation of  the  magnetic  needle.  Columbus  deserves  the  honour  of  beiug 
the  first  to  observe  this  phenomenon,  which  still  remains  among  the  nnei> 
plained  mysteries  of  nature.  The  surprise  and  consternation  of  hia  officers 
and  men  on  the  occasion  aro  sufficient  proof  that  it  was  mmoticed  until 
then.  Some  writers  have  ascribed  the  credit  of  making  this  observation 
to  Csbot,  in  1497;  but  Las  Cases,  Ferdinand  Columbus,  Herrera,  and 
Munoz,  had  all  concurred  in  claiming  it  for  the  admiral ;  and  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  journal  of  biajtrtt  tm/agg,  dated  Sept.  13,  taken  in 
connexion  with  a  passage  in  his  account  of  his  third  voyage,  is  considered 
by  Seiior  Navarrete  as  establishing  the  iacU  He  succeeded  in  quieting 
the  apprehensions  of  his  people  by  an  ingenious  explanation,  which,  how- 
ever, was  unsatisfactory  to  bis  own  mind.  In  reading  the  passages  we  are 
'about  to  dte,  it  should  be  observed,  that  they  are  not  taken  from  the  ori^ 
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fSmS  joiitdbT  of  CohimbtM,  bnt  from  a  mere  sbMnct  in  the  word*  of  L« 
Catw;  and  as  it  appears  from  Mudoz'b  nnfinislied  Huforia  del  Nuovo 
Mtmdo,  that  Colnmbui  kept  two  journals,  one  private  and  aotheDtic,  and 
tbe  otiter  with  false  reckoning  and  specious  statemoDta,  it  would  seem  that 
both  wera  osed  in  making  this  abstract,  tbe  phrase,  '  the  admiral  says,' 
ofl«D  iairodocing  not  what  he  thought,  but  what  he  wished  his  companions 
to  beliere.  Las  Caaas  l>aa  gireo  some  long  passage*  in  the  very  words  of 
Columbus,  but  sucb  are  ai'companied  by  a  notice  l«  that  effect,  and  in 
Senor  Nararrete's  book  are  (liatinguiahed  by  inrerled  commas. 


) 


Ititiit  80  la^us  Iram  ibm.   TlHf  foanil  the  h>  mter  \tm  Hit  liiH*  Vuj  lift  tli>  Ciurki,  tbe  lir 

■on  ud  Bon  miU ;  tlier  wen  tU  Id  food  tptiiti,  ud  tb*  thiiU  siolaadad  whkli  thonU  (d  tetnt, 

(beidnilnl  lap  Uio«  tifat  mrt  fRm  tbe  W,,  where  Huipa  In  Uul  Uih  Odd,  In  wboea  hind  li  nD 
•IchXT, tbU be wU) rerr iiiaii  glnualuid.    TUi  munliif  be  H^be  bit t white  Urd, sUtd Babo 

•>  Awdi^,  SiTpt  aa— Atnlght  ifae  lUsdlH  TtfM  ■  lOBter-ls  tbe  N.W„  ud  at  lar^mk  (btr  W**< 

fiKUgiwlthlbaiuri  br  wMeb  H  ipptvi  tbtttbiatubMssttso  like  the  otbar  «Mn,  ud  tbd  Ibi 
mfiilm  ilmji  Infllnli  tlir  lm  poIiiL"— Too.  L  f,S.^  IS. 

r  It  has  been  generally  nnderstood  that  Columbna  was  compelled  to  de- 
eein  his  companiooe  in  r^ard  to  the  distance  they  tailed,  and  the  Tariona 
signs  of  proximity  to  land.  The  birds  they  saw  were  land-birds ;  tba 
weeds  were  freshly  disengaged  from  racks  ;  and  ^e  fish  were  rirer-fish, 
that  never  ventured  far  into  salt  water ;  sometimes  the  wind  was  a  breexe 
from  shore ;  and  thos  it  was  that  every  possible  expedient  was  tried  to 
counteract  the  fears  and  feed  the  credulity  of  ignorant  mariners.  We 
ttanslate  several  passages  of  the  journal  which  illnstrate  theaa  remarks  : 

■  Smuiof,  Stpt.  Mt,— Stiled  Uut  diy  19  iHgnei,  snd  dtt^nilaed  le  eovnt  Im  tbu  m  oUed,  ■■ 
Ifaiti  f  Ibe  TDjeffl  abimld  be  lonfi  the  people  ihould  not  be  terrlOedordlivered.'' 

■' HVdMidiir.  $>;»  IRU.— CodHudbiI  thrir  •nine,  ud  twtiresn  dar  and  n<|bt  uUed  IS  le^oM,  be. 
caiiHlberaiTiiiicilDi;  wrote  dunmU    At  10  Uiii  day  >  peUcsn  owe  to  U]i  ihlp,  ud  anntbei  to- 


ad baane.UcUj  eUled,  la  the  idea 
"ShA^,  SipL  BA— Tbe  mode  w 


We  pass  over  many  entries  in  the  journal  of  like  import,  and  come  to 
the  time  when  ^e  vessels  actually  approached  their  desunation. 


Dt  19  mUii  Ika  koor,  ad  at  twa  a'(liMfc.i.ii.  bad 
■Ued  W  mils.  Uiml  1>  ffiJlHgoK  (Itdlin  bIIh  or  *  to  Iha  l«(iM.]  And  ImnH  th*  «nm  FlDtam* 
b«tt«  iidleriUd  kept  >be*di>fttHAibBliid,ili«diii»Tendlud,ul  Bite  Ilia  ilgiuliprMaf  bed  hyblm, 

TIiUludwuantHaiibriHUarilHiiedRoddKodsTriiiWi  th(AdmtnI,lianf«ar,utfflliiUiecTen. 
lug  itudlny  on  Uu  qiurur-dtcli,  nw  a  llflit,  allhaoRti  It  naa  a  Uilug  » IndbUiict,  that  ha  woa\i  not 
alBro  It  mi  land ;  bnl  haollsd  Fsro  Oiitlemt.a  featlciaaa  of  tha  Idng'i  hcmKliald,  and  taldbiD  that 

Rititigo  Saodmor  SflgoHa,  irbom  (he  ktD^«vii(  in  the  fleet  for  bnpaetor^  who  onM  mm  an  it  on 

.    Aftertl        - 

nafland. 
tiant  vhen  ther  kad  latd  tha  Sahe,  itUofe 
amed  to  lar  or  chant  in  their  viay,  all  tatolhf  r,  the  Adninl  daelmd  aad  ad- 
L  them  to  keep  a  gaoi  watch  from  the  farecaatlei  and  took  nrrll  ont  for  the  laDdt  ttal  thtt  ta 
n  ihould  liril  eiT  he  aav  land, ba  would  tonhwltli  ginaiabjaekat,  healie  tin othfr  ftimn 
e  sovsrclgu  bad  pronlAed,  which  wer*  ten  thouand  rnanredla  Bo  the  bit  wha  tbootd  ata  K 
lock,  A.u.  tbe  ebon  wae  Id  ili^hl,  R  lea(n«  oS  Therbankd  all  iM,  and  itosd  DDdm  tha 
ill  BlDne,  and  lay  to  QDtU  Fr)^,wheD  therreaebed  onaof  the  Luayoa  liUiBda,  wbMI  IM 


Much  tlonbt  and  ancerudntyhave  eiiated  u  to  the  island  nrhick  Colnm- 
buB  firat  dUcorered.  He  gare  it  the  iiaDie  of  San  Salvador,  and  it  ha* 
b«MD  KeDemHy  Bnpposed  to  be  the  island  bow  called  Si  Salvador,  or  Cat 
uland,  Ilie  pomtion  of  this  JbIbiuI  not  agreeiag  perfectljr  with  the  Ad- 
minl'a  cotme  and  description,  Mnnoz  conjectared  that  Watling's  iaUnd 
WBB  the  tme  GoaDahani.  Bat  Senor  Nararrete  aildycee  reiy  atroi^  rea- 
Bona  for  believing  it  to  be  the  lai^at  of  the  Turk  itlands.  The  ceorsa 
of  Cohnnbus  from  GnaDahani  nas  continually  west,  from  island  to  isUod, 
till  be  arrived  at  Nipe  in  Cnba.  Now  this  fact  is  irreconiMlesble  with  tha 
ideat  that  Gnanahani  is  Cat  ialandt  which  lies  nearly  due  north  of  Nipe. 
Bendes,  the  great  Bahama  bank,  and  a  long  chain  of  keys  called  Cayot 
de  la  Cadena,  stretching  between  St  Salvador  and  Cuba,  interpose  a  most 
serious  obstacle  to  holing  such  a  westerly  conise  as  Colambnt  panned. 
But  by  settug  ont  from  Nipe,  and  proceeding  in  a  retrc^rade  direction 
along  hia  coarse,  as  he  very  particolarly  describss  it  in  his  journal,  we  may 
easily  trace  his  path,  and  ehall  be  convinced  that  Goanabaai  is  do  other 
than  Turk's  island.  Add  to  this,  that  bit  description  of  it  accords  exactly 
wilh  the  latter,  especially  in  the  circnmatance  of  there  being  a  lai^e  lake 
in  the  middle  of  it.  This  point  is  of  no  great  consequence,  but  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  precisely  what  spot  in  America  was  fits)  revealed  to 
the  eye  of  Europeans. 

In  the  snbsequent  parts  of  the  journal  we  frequently  discover  the  infln> 
eiice  of  the  opinions  which  Columbus  had  imbibed  from  the  travels  of 
Marco  Polo  and  the  famous  letter  of  Paolo  ToGcanelU.  It  is  the  Indies, 
and  the  Indies  alone,  which  he  seeks.  Although  bis  reason  assured  him 
of  the  true  figure  of  our  globe,  and  he  dedncied  the  right  consequencM 
from  this  position,  and  thus  was  much  in  advance  of  his  age,  yet  he  had  a 
most  vague  and  incorrect  idea  of  the  actual  locality  of  the  Indies.  After 
he  has  discov««d  Guanahani,  his  ioqairiea  of  the  savages  iavariably  point 
to  Cathay  or  Cipango,  or  other  distant  Asiatic  countries,  at  which  he  every 
moment  expected  to  arrive.     Indeed,  many  yean  aftermrda,  in  a  letter 
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written  to  tbe  P<^  in  1502,  be  ray*— "  Thii  island  n  Tsnri^  it  b  CediiR, 
it  n  Opbir,  and  Opfau  and  Gpa^a,  and  we  have  callni  it  Hispaniola." 
Confonnable  to  this  idea  are  die  eatrien  in  his  journal. 

"Friiaji,  (Ic(.t6^— H«'ie(nnrwCiib4,kBmHbTtlM^(u  wtddi  Ibilaaui  g»r  Um  of  Ih 
l»Uiillii<ii.  nd  o(  tba  goM  ud  puf )•  Mtn,  1>*  Uwuglit  II  mut  b*  (hi  Ha*  wltk  Opufii." 

>■  ruwjov.  Oct  SOU.— H(  uFB  tfait  te  nmit  Mcrt  UiDHll  to  g«  (a  Ihe  GruHl  Cm,  vhs  be  thinigU 
na  there,  dt  mt  tiis  iHy  of  Cktba]',  baliwglnf  <o  Uia  Onnd  Cm,  wUeft  he  Hyg  la  nry  itzgi,  u  ha 
WH  told  itton  ba  left  Spain."— Tom.  I.  p.  W,  44. 

We  pass  OT«r  the  intermediate  portions  of  the  jonmal,  !n  which  the 
Admiial  relates  hit  discoraiet  among  the  ialandg,  describing'  the  appeu- 
ance  «nd  productiont  of  the  eoimtiy,  and  the  condition  of  the  infmfct- 
tsnts.  The  Inxnriance  of  bvpical  regetation,  abonndii^;  m  neble  trees, 
splendid  flowers,  and  exqniute  fnuta,  and  sprhi^Dg  from  a  rii^n  soil  of 
exhanstlesa  fertility,  awakens  his  admiration  at  evny  step.  Nor  ia  k«  less 
enchanted  with  the  blandnees  and  nuivity  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  new 
rc^ona  he  was  exploring,  where  the  people,  the  climate,  the  richness  of 
the  Tegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms,  all  excited  his  imaj^tion,  and  drew 
from  bim  the  wannest  pnoses.  The  riches  planted  in  those  beandful  is- 
lands by  the  band  of  nature  still  remain ;  mi  the  conqaerors  hara  in- 
creased thrar  abun<^ce  by  transporting  thither  and  naturalising  the  con- 
genial prodnetions  of  Asia  and  Europe.  Bat  in  one  ether  req»eet  how 
changed  is  the  whole  face  of  things  there  I  The  natira  races  of  Gnsna- 
hani,  Cuba,  Hayti,  Jamaica,  have  Tanished  tike  the  dew  of  morning ;  and 
AMca  is  unpeopled  to  sapply  their  place.  NoCtnog  was  more  deeply 
impressed  on  the  mind  of  Cohmbua  than  the  perfectly  amiable  character 
of  the  inhabitants.  He  dwells  opon  it  in  the  description  of  erery  island 
at  iriiicti  he  touched.  At  peace  amcmg  themselves,  nnanned,  and  engaged 
in  the  tranquil  arts  of  cnltivation,  they  dreaded  nothing  bat  the  minoos 
descents  of  the  brutal  and  ferocions  Caribbees.  They  received  the  Span- 
iards tnth  unsuspecting  confidence,  as  beings  of  a  higber  order,  deseeaded 
among  tbem  for  objects  of  philanthropy  and  beneficence.  How  crarily 
they  were  disappointed  in  the  sequel,  was  but  too  fatally  proved  by  tbeir 
speedy  destmction,  under  tbe  merciless  rule  of  their  foreign  mastera. 

On  the  6th  of  December  Columbus  arrived  at  Bohio,  which,  from  a 
landed  resemblmice  to  their  native  country,  was,  by  the  Spaniards,  named 
Hitpaniola.  At  this  time  tbe  admiral  bad  only  two  ships  uoder  his  com- 
mand- Martin  Rnzon,  some  time  before,  having  deserted  him.  While 
Colnmbus  was  proceeding  along  the  coast,  one  of  his  remuning  vessels  ran 
%;ronnd ;  and  Columbus,  reflecting  that  he  had  now  only  one  ship  remain- 
tog,  thought  it  prudent  to  return  homewards  with  the  tidings  of  his  dis- 
covery ;  but  to  prepare  for  a  more  extensive  settlement,  he  erected  a  fort 
wiiii  the  timber  of  ^  wreck,  and,  leaving  in  it  a  garrison  of  39  men,  with 
anus  and  other  necessaries,  siuLed  eastwards  along  the  coast  of  the  island, 
when  he  discovered  bis  other  ship,  whose  treacberoa*  commander  endeavoured 
to  excuse  himself  for  having  separat«d  from  tbe  fleet,  and  impnte  his  con- 
duct to  stress  of  weather.  On  the  16tb  of  January  he  left  the  coast  of 
Hispaniola;  and,  on  the  Uih  of  February,  when  150  leagues  westwards 
from  the  Azores,  he  parted  from  Pinzon's  ship  in  a  storm,  which  thrsatened 
to  destroy  the  vessels.  While  the  ship's  company  were  endeavouring,  by 
TOWS  and  promises  to  the  viipn,  to  secnra  their  safe  return,  Columbns 
himself  was  using  means  to  prevent  tbe  knowledge  of  his  discovery  perish- 
iag  with  himself  should  the  worst  h^pen,  "  In  this  perpteiity,"  says 
he,— writing  to  their  catholic  majeaties, — "  I  meditated  on  your  higbneases' 
good  forlwM,  and  considered,  that  thongh  I  wets  dead,  and  the  ^ip  loat, 
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yon  might  some  way  reap  the  fraila  oJ  this  enterprise.  As  briefly  as  I 
could,  thflTefore,  I  wrote  r  oarrotiTe  in  parchment,  of  what  I  had  discovered, 
in  bow  many  days  I  perfonned  tlie  voyage,  and  what  way  I  had  done  it, 
with  the  nature  of  those  lands,  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  your  majestiea' 
Hnbjects  were  left  in  possession  of  what  I  had  discovered ;  which  writing, 
folded  up  and  sealed,  I  addressed  to  your  highnesses,  promising  a  reward 
of  a  thousand  ducats  to  him  that  should  deliver  it  to  you  sealed,  that  if  any 
foreigner  found  it,  the  promised  reward  might  induce  him  not  to  give  it  to 
another ;  then  1  wrapt  the  writing  in  an  oited  cloth,  and  enclosed  that  in 
a  ball  of  was,  which  I  pat  into  an  empty  cask,  and  having  bunged  the  cask 
up  close,  threw  it  into  the  sea.  Another  cask  with  a  copy  of  the  sama 
writing,  enclosed  in  like  manner,  I  placed  on  Ae  highest  part  of  the  ship, 
BO  th^  if  the  ship  sunk,  the  cask  miglit  still  remain  above  water."  Thia 
sufficiently  indicates  the  spirit  of  the  man.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
cask  which  he  threw  overboard  ever  came  to  land ;  fortunately,  however, 
the  storm  abated,  and  on  the  15th  of  Febmary  they  arrived  at  the  islands 
of  Azores,  and  next  day  cast  anchor  at  St  Mary's.  On  the  21th  they  left 
the  Azores,  and  soon  after  encountered  another  storm,  which  forced  them 
for  shelter  into  the  river  of  Lisbon.  Here,  contrary  to  the  admiral's  expec- 
tations, he  was  kindly  received ;  and  had  tlie  satisfacuon  of  demonstrating 
to  the  Fortngnese  court,  that  he  bad  actually  performed  that  project  which 
tbey  had  formerly  treated  as  the  dresm  of  an  adventurer.  On  the  13th  of 
Mairch,  X4Q3,  he  arrived  at  Faloa  in  Andalusia,  having  been  absent  seven 
mouths  and  eleven  days.  Finzon  bad  arrived  in  Gallida  some  ^e  before,  but 
not  meeting  with  the  welcome  which  he  expected  from  court,  he  retired  U> 
bis  native  coantry,  where  he  soon  after  died.  Columbus  having  proceeded 
to  Barcelona,  where  the  court  then  was,  was  received  in  the  most  hoDonr- 
able  manner. 

Having  thus  detailed  at  some  length  the  particulars  of  that  voyage,  which 
opened  up  America  to  Eun^wan  curiosity,  avarice,  and  cruelty :  it  will 
not  be  neceesary  to  follow  Colnmbna  so  minutely  in  his  succeeding  expe- 
ditions. 

Second  Fagagt  of  Cobimbus,2  The  Spanish  monarch  in  hopea  of  being 
now  amply  refunded  for  all  his  ezpenses,  forgot  his  former  paraimony. 
Sevenloen  ships,  carrying  1500  men,  were  quickly  fitted  out;  with  tlu* 
fleet  Columbus  railed  from  Cadiz  on  the  25tb  of  September,  1493,  and  on 
tbe  2d  of  November,  he  arrived  at  one  of  the  Caribbee  islands,  which  he 
called  St  Dominica.  He  likewise  touched  at  another,  which  he  called 
Marigalaote.  On  his  passage  hence  to  Hiapaniola,  he  passed  St  Mary  of 
Guadalonpe,  St  Martin,  Boriquean  now  Forto  Rico,  and  many  other 
islands.  On  the  12th  of  November  he  arrived  at  Uispaoiola,  and  found 
all  the  garrison,  whom  he  bad  left  in  the  fort  which  he  had  erected  there, 
dead,  or  killed  by  the  natives.  Columbus  resolved  not  to  re-establish  a 
colony  on  the  same  spot,  but  finding  a  convenient  harbour  forther  to  the 
eastward,  be  there  founded  a  town,  to  which  be  gave  the  name  of  Isabella, 
in  booour  of  Isabella,  queen  of  Casdle.  Having  sent  back  12  of  bis 
^ps  to  Spain,  and  quelled  a  mutiny  which  had  arisen  from  the  hopes  of 
sudden  riches  entertuned  by  his  followers, — hopes  which  they  found  were 
not  to  be  gratified  without  labour  and  patience, — he  then  proceeded  into 
tbe  country  of  Cibos,  and  there  erected  a  forttess,  whicb  he  called  St 
Hiomas,  where  he  left  a  ganison  of  400  men.  Having  appointed  acooncil 
of  his  principal  officers,  and  given  the  presidency  to  James,  bis  brother, 
'      swled  with  three  ships  towards  Cuba,  and  discovered  the  ialaul  of 
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jBDHUOt  where  bb  men  wete  Utaelced  hy  the  mtl*flei  wlioin  he  rapreaenta 
as  a  warlike  race.  Deterred  by  shoalH  and  breaker*  from  peraisting  in  bis 
expedition,  be  returned  to  Hiaponiola  withont  effectiDg  his  pQrpoae.  In 
the  nieanwbile  the  conncil  which  he  had  appointed  to  goreni  in  his  absence, 
had  only  proved  themselres  nnqualiSed  for  the  task ;  the  colony  was  in 
eonfiuion,  and  tbe  natives  in  a  state  of  inanTrection.  By  the  aeuatance  cf 
a  friendly  chief,  Colnmbna  soon  anbdned  the  whole  force  of  the  natires, 
imposed  a  tribute  npon  them,  sent  one  of  tbe  principal  chiefs,  or  caciquet, 
M  a  hostage  to  Spain,  end  once  more  saw  his  tettlement  in  a  respectable 
ritnation.  Thia  etate  of  sffiurs  did  not  long  continoe.  The  tribnte  of 
m  horse-betl  fall  of  gold,  irapoied  npon  every  individoal  above  14 
years  of  age  in  Ciboa,  and  of  twenty-five  pounds  of  cotton,  for  every 
other  inhaUlant  of  the  i&land,  aeemed  to  the  nalivea  an  iDsnpportable 
grievance,  asd  provoked  them  to  frequent  insnrrectiona.  The  Spaniarda, 
too,  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  an  unhealthy  climate,  and  were  un- 
willing to  enhmit  to  the  eeverity  of  tbe  disdpline  imposed  npon  them. 
Their  dissatisfaction,  too,  waa  iacreased  by  the  disappointment  of  their 
hopes  of  acquiring  fortunes  withont  trouble,  and  broke  ont  in  frequent 
mntinies.  Their  discontents  had  reached  the  Spanish  court,  and  were 
there  frequently  and  loudly  repeated  by  those  who  envied  the  fame 
of  Colombos,  or  coveted  his  fortune.  Tbe  admiral,  therefore,  thought 
it  necessary  to  return  to  Spiun,  to  vindicate  hia  character,  and  solicit  re- 
inforcements. He  accordingly  set  sail  from  Hispsniola  on  the  lOth  of 
March  ;  but  through  bis  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  tbe  trade-winda,  he 
■Uncled  against  them  three  months  before  he  arrived  at  Spun.  Colum- 
bus ivuted  on  their  (Catholic  majeatiea  at  Bnrgoa,  and  was  received  with 
bonour  and  apparent  favour ;  but  the  little  profit  that  hod  accrued  from 
the  great  expenses  incurred  by  tbe  last  expedition,  was  ill -calculated  to 
satisfy  a  monarch  at  once  avsricions  and  needy ;  and  Columbus  spent  no 
]e«s  than  two  years  in  solicitation,  before  he  could  obtain  the  requisite  re- 
inforcements for  a  third  expedition. 

Third  Voyage  <f  Columbus.']  At  length  sis  ships  were  prepared,  and 
with  them,  on  the  SOib  of  May,  1498,  Calambus  set  out  on  bis  third 
voyage  to  the  new  world.  From  the  Canaiies,  where  he  bad  touched,  he 
despatched  three  ships  directly  to  Hispaniola,  and,  with  the  other  three,  he 
held  a  course  different  from  any  he  had  formerly  sailed.  In  hopes  of 
m^ing  new  discoveries  he  now  steered  S.W.,  till,  in  5*  N.  Int.,  he  was 
deterred  from  proceeding  hrtfaer,  by  tbe  intense  heat,  and  frequent  thunder- 
storms  ;  be  therefore  altered  his  couise  to  N.W.,  till  he  was  in  7°  N.  lat., 
and  then  sailed  due  W.,  when,  on  the  first  of  Angust,  he  discovered  an 
■•land,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Trinidad.  Hoon  afterwards,  he  dis- 
covered the  continent,  and  landed  on  that  part  of  it  which  is  called  Guiana. 
After  about  a  fortnight's  stay  on  this  coast,  he  sailed  directly  for  Hispa- 
tuola,  where  he  arrived  on  the  SOth  of  August,  and  found  tbe  colony  in  a 
very  distracted  atate.  Hia  brother,  whom  be  had  made  governor  in  his 
absence,  Beems  not  tu  have  been  well-qualified  for  an  office  so  important. 
Francis  Roldan,  who  enjoyed  the  place  of  chief  justice,  talung  advantage 
of  the  admiral's  long  ^ence,  bad  formed  a  numerous  party,  and  Jamea 
had,  with  great  difficulty,  preserved  a  small  part  of  the  island  in  his  power. 
Colnmbua,  after  quelling  this  insurrection,  b^pn  to  work  tbe  gold  minee. 
Id  tbe  meantime,  hia  enemies  in  Spun  were  daily  renewing  their  accusa- 
tions, and  used  various  orgamenla  to  induce  the  king  to  recal  him.  Their 
artifices  proved  too  aaccoHful,  and  at  last  Francis  Boradilla  was  despatched 
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wtth  wflimted  poirew  *•  OMriiie  mV>  tbe  admai'a  «a4n«,  and,  if  omm- 
iiary,  to  send  him  priwmer  to  Spwn,  to  answer  for  hu  slladged  mal^dmin- 
fatration.  Boradilla  seems  very  justly  »  h*.ye  supposed,  thW  to  bestow 
on  him  power  so  anUmited,  was,  in  fact,  to  command  him  to  dHgrace  Uo- 
lombus.  He  consequeafly  no  sooner  amyed  at  Hispaniola,  than,  w«h  vary 
little  oren  of  the  forms  of  justice,  Colambra  and  his  brother  were  pat  la 
irons,  and  sent  prisoners  to  Spain.  These  irons  he  indign  and  y  wore  dormg 
the  whole  voyage,  although  the  captain  of  the  veesel  m  which  he  sailed 
offered  to  take  them  off:  declaring  that  fae  would  carry  them  into  the  pre- 
sence of  their  Catholic  majesties,  and  eipresM.^  his  confidence  that  a 
treatment  so  nnjost  could  not  proceed  from  their  orders.  On  prewnling 
himself  at  court,  their  majesties  apologiaed  for  the  harsh  usage  whieh  be 
had  Bustamed,  and  were  pleased  to  assure  him  that  BovadBla  had  exceeded 
his  commission.  Bnt  he  was  soon  convinced  of  the  irouncerity  of  ttese 
professions,  by  the  appointment  of  a  Spanish  governor  to  the  ulandrf  His- 
paniola ;  and  in  the  beat  of  resentment,  he  vowed  never  agiun  to  risk  his 
life  in  discoveries  for  snch  ungrateful  patrons. 

Columbui'i  Fourtli  Voyage.']  Ferdtnaod,  however,  had  sufficient  poli- 
tical sagacity  to  perceive,  that  though  Columbus  was  not  likely  to  be  pro- 
fitable  to  him  as  a  governor,  yet  as  a  discoverer  he  might  open  new  regions 
of  adventure,  where  men  of  leas  scrnpulons  minds  would  play  that  pwt 
which  he  wished  them ;  and  he  had  the  art  once  more  to  prevwl  on  Co- 
lumbns  to  undertake  a  voyi^  of  discovery,  with  a  squadron  of  4  ships, 
carryi:ig  140  men  each.  With  this  squadron  he  sfuled  from  Cadiz  on  (ho 
9th  of  TVlBy,  1502 :  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month  he  took  in  wood  and 
water  at  the  Canaries :  sailing  thence,  on  the  24th,  he  arrived  at  Martinica 
on  de  15th  of  June,  and  about  the  end  of  the  ssme  month  he  was  off  St 
Domingo,  in  Hispaniola.  This  port  he  was  forbidden  to  enter,  although 
his  ships  were  leaky,  and  a  storm  threatening;  he  put  into  a  small  crerfc, 
however,  in  the  same  island,  and  rode  out  in  safety  a  tempest,  in  which 
Bovadilla  perished,  with  14  ships  bden  with  treasure,  composed  partly, 
no  doubt,  of  the  wreck  of  Columbus'  fortune.  As  soon  as  the  storm  abated, 
the  admiral  stood  to  the  westward,  and,  passing  by  the  6.  side  of  Jamaica, 
he  arrived  at  the  island  of  Guyana  in  the  gulf  of  Honduras ;  here  he  met  with 
a  canoe  with  an  old  man  in  it,  from  whom  he  learned,  that,  to  the  N.W.  <X 
their  present  situation,  lay  a  mighty  empire,  governed  by  a  powerful  prince, 
and  that  to  the  S.E.  was  a  strait  which  led  to  a  great  ocean.  The  empire 
was  afterwards  discovered  to  be  tiiat  of  Mexico ;  the  strait  was  the  isthmns 
of  Darien ;  but  Columbus  not  reflectii^that,  by  a  strait,  the  ladian  m\^ 
mean  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  as  well  as  an  arm  of  die  sea,  resolved  to 
search  for  the  latter,  which  he  conceived  must  bring  him  to  these  richer 
parts  of  the  'Indies,  which,  by  an  opposite  course,  were  already  frequented 
by  European  merchants.  The  prosecution  of  this  erroneous  conjecture 
led  the  admiral  into  many  difficulties.  He  sailed  eastwards  along  the 
coast  of  Honduras,  continually  struggling  with  the  trade-winds,  till  became 
to  a  cape  where  the  coast  bended  southward,  from  which  circumstance  be 
named  it'Cspe  Oracios  a  Diets,  or  '  Thanks  to  God  ;'  continuing  hb  course 
along  the  coast,  and  baring  landed  at  several  places,  he  came  at  last  to  a 
fine  harbour  which  he  called  Porlo  Bella,  a  name  which  it  still  retains. 
Here  having  been  informed  that  in  Veregua,  a  country  to  the  eastward  of 
Porto  Bello,  there  were  gold  mines,  he  sailed  backwards  along  his  former 
ttack,  encountering  such  storms  as  had  nearly  destroyed  bis  whole  squadron 
With  much  difficulty  he  arrived  on  tiie  coast  of  Veragua,  and  having  sent 
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■ome  men  adtorei  they  raported  that  gold  wu  to  be  fonnd  in  coniidamblfl 
quantities.  Hereupon  Colambna  resolved  to  make  an  establishment  in  the 
country,  and,  with  this  design,  built  a  fort,  in  which  he  placed  BO  men, 
with  arms  and  annnnnition,  giving  the  command  of  them  to  his  brother. 
Their  excesses,  hotrever,  soon  brought  upon  them  the  rengeaiice  of  the 
Indians  ;  they  were  attacked  in  their  fort,  some  of  then  killed,  and  the 
rest  obliged  to  absudon  the  settlement.  Having  with  difficulty  got  his  men 
aboard,  be  set  sail,  and  agwn  arrived  at  Porto  Bello.  He  then  directed 
hb  course  northwards  till  be  arrived  at  Cuba,  aad,  on  the  S4th  of  June, 
reached  the  island  of  Jamaica.  His  two  remaining  ships  were  now  so  leaky 
that  he  was  obliged  to  ran  them  aground,  having,  with  much  labonr,  kejrt 
tfaem  swimming  till  they  reached  land.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  utns- 
tion  more  distresaing  than  that  in  which  Columbus  now  was  ;  cast  npon 
an  island  at  which  no  European  ship  was  likely  hi  touch,  and  exposed  to 
the  continual  reproaches  of  bis  crews,  who  laid  nn  him  the  whole  blame  of 
ibeir  misforttmes,  and,  by  thrar  incessant  mntinies,  rendered  his  life  a  per- 
petual scene  of  agitation  and  anxiety.  To  relieve  bim  from  this  sitnation, 
several  of  bis  Iriewla  ondertook  a  voyage,  whic^,  even  at  present,  would  be 
reckoned  desperate  t  namely,  to  pass  from  Jamaica  to  Hispaniola,  a  dis< 
tance  of  60  leagues,  in  canoes,  not  only  unfit  to  weather  a  storm,  bnt  liable 
to  he  overset  by  the  first  squall.  Providentially  they  arrived  safely  in  His- 
paniola, where  the  governor  actually  refused  to  afford  him  the  smallest  as- 
sistance. Tbey  employed  above  a  year  in  frnltless  importanity,  daring 
vkidi  time  one-half  of  the  admiral's  people  bad  deserted  him,  and  com- 
mitted everywhere  the  most  savage  depredadons,  refosing  to  submit,  till, 
after  a  Gerce  engagement,  they  were  reduced  by  force.  At  length,  his 
ftiends  in  Hispaniola  fonnd  means  to  pnTchase  a  vessel,  independent  of  the 
govemor'e  sasistance,  with  which,  proceeding  to  Jamaica,  they  brought 
away  Colnmbns,  who  arrived  in  Hispaniola  on  the  13th  of  August,  1501. 

In  this  island  be  collected  that  pan  of  his  fortune  which  had  escaped  the 
avarice  of  his  enemies,  and  with  it  returned  to  Spain. 

At  conn  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  external  courtesy ;  bat 
his  voyage  having  failed  in  disclosiDg  the  expected  road  to  new  wealth,  and 
Isabella,  his  constant  patroness,  being  now  dead,  he  seems  in  the  latter  part 
of  bis  life,  to  have  experienced  cold  neglect.  He  died  on  the  :JOth  of  May 
1506.  In  his  four  voyages,  Colnmbus  discovered  the  Bahama  islands,  Cuba, 
Hispaniola,  and  Porto  Rico, — many  of  the  Cairibbee  islands,  the  island  of 
TrinidaJ,  and  that  part  of  the  continent  of  Soatb  America  which  lies  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Orooooco, — a  pan  of  Mexico, — the  bay  of  Hondnras, — and 
the  coast  of  tbe  American  continent  stretching  thence  to  Porto  Bello :  thus 
leaving  to  others  very  little  bnt  tbe  merit  of  following  bis  track,  and  of 
completing,  by  degrees,  the  discoveries  which  he  had  so  adventurously 
commenced. 

Amerigo  Vetpucci.'}  While  Colnmbns  was  eolidting  the  court  of 
Spain  to  fit  him  out  for  his  third  voyage ;  iiyrtead  of  complying  with  his 
demands,  his  enemies  had  snfficient  infiuence  with  the  king  to  cause 
Amerigo  Vespncd,  a  Florentine,  to  be  sent  out  to  prosecnte  discoveries 
in  those  countries  first  made  known  by  Colnmbns.  He  sailed  in  1497. 
Touching  at  the  Canaries,  be  stood  westwards  abont  1000  leagues,  and 
arrived  at  land,  which  must  have  been  some  of  tbe  Carribbee  islands ;  he  then 
conbnned  standing  westwards  till  fae  again  reached  land,  which,  from  the 
dutancQ  and  latitude,  ^ipear  to  have  been  part  of  Mexico.  In  this  voyage 
Veepac<u  neitlier  made  any  discovery  of  importance,  nor  established  any 
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-new  Mttlement.  In  the  foUowtng  yew  ht  nMdsModiflr  voflga  in  thaiRw 
rica  of  tha  Spanivds.  He  landed  io  a  coBntiy  which  be  pkcea  in  5*  N< 
ht^  probably  Snrinatn  in  Guiana ;  and  hanng  proenred  from  die  natirea 
aoma  gold  aad  peaflsi  in  axcbenge  fbr  Myi,  be  retnnwd  by  ibe  Lee- 
ward iilanda.  He  was  aftarwarda  Mophiyed  by  the  kiag  of  Portngal,  in 
whoae  aarrice  ha  sailed  from  Liabon,  ia  May,  1501.  AninaB;  at  the  con- 
tinent,  in  S*  S-  lat,  he  niled  along  it  to  47*,  which  was  a  greater  eztent  af 
eoBst  than,  in  that  quarter  of  the  woHd,  bad  been  hitherto  explored  by  aay 
nangator.  When  he  retomed,  he  pabHshed  an  aeconnt  of  this  large  eon- 
tinent ;  which,  diongb  perii^  net  a  masterly  perienaance,  was  the  snly 
one  hitherto  ofiined  to  the  world ;  it  was  eagerly  read  by  all  mdcs  of  men, 
and  the  continent  itaelf,  instead  of  being  named  from  him  who  first  dia- 
corared  it,  waa  called  America  from  him  vrbo  diacoveved  Uia  groainat  ex- 
tent of  it>  and  first  made  known  to  the  world  tha  natoie  of  dtosBGOuatnee, 
not  ini[»^perly  denominated  the  New  worid. 

Fateo  Nimez.']  Vasco  Nnnez  de  Balboa  was  likewise  employed  in 
posecndng  the  discorery  at  tboee  regions.  He  cmiqiteted  Cnbt^  and  fint 
ascertained  that  it  was  an  island.  On  that  part  of  the  iathmns  of  Deriea 
.T^ere  Colnmbns  had  failed,  he  fonndsd  an  eswUtahment,  wluA  he 
called  Saneta  Mmria  dtl  Aiatigwi.  Here  the  Indians  guided  him  erec 
that  krfiy  chain  of  moantaius  i^ich,  in  the  auddle  of  the  isthmoat  nuw 
paiallel  t«  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  Tlie  haidships 
ancoaatered  in  this  jonmey  afe  described  as  hariag  beok  almost  inanv- 
tnountable ;  so  that,  althongfa  tha  distaaee  between  the  two  aeaa  is  not 
.  more  than  80  miles,  they  wandered  amMg  rocks,  precipice*,  and  im- 
penetrable forests,  25  days,  before  ^y  caoM  mthtn  sight  of  the  Pacific 
ocean.  The  enlta^n  <^  the  Spsniacda  at  this  discovery  was  more  than 
equal  to  their  previons  dejection.  They  erecl«il  a  crosa  on  the  spot  whuice 
the  ocean  was  first  spod  ;  claimed  the  country  u  form  as  the  proper^  of 
their  monardi ;  and  descended  to  die  opposite  shor^  where  Balboa,  walk 
log  into  die  sea  in  annou,  and  biaodithing  his  eword,  took  potaeesion  of 
the  Paa^c  ocean  ia  the  name  of  hU  Cadiolic  majesty,  vowing  to  risk  hia 
Ufa  in  defending  it  from  all  intrnderg.  On  tluA  ocean  be  erected  die  fw- 
trees  called  Panama,  and  built  a  fleet  to  prosecute  farther  discoveriee.  Aa 
a  reward  for  these  important  services,  the  coart  of  Spain,  to  hia  commiswoa 
of  governor  of  Cuba,  added  that  of  the  governmeDt  of  Panama,  and  the 
office  of  admiral  of  the  South  sea.  Bat  this  settlement  soon  increaung  in 
importance,  the  Spanish  court,  with  a  c^trice  which  at  that  time  distin- 
guished many  of  their  resolutions,  instead  of  adding  to  the  power  of  Bal- 
boa, sent  over  one  Pedrarias  with  a  snperiw  commission,  who,  through  mo- 
tives perhaps  of  envy,  joined  to  the  p^dions  injunctions  of  bis  employers, 
qnarrelled  with  Balboa,  and  with  a  parade  of  justice  put  him  to  dMtb. 

John  Cabot.']  Henry  VII.  of  England  had  at  one  time  consented  to 
enpport  Columbus  in  the  prosecution  of  his  designs ;  and  that  navigatw 
was  only  prevented  &om  entering  into  the  English  service  by  his  prior 
engagement  with  the  conrt  of  S[Min.  When  the  fame  of  the  discoveries 
made  by  Columbus  bad  spread  throngh  Europe,  Henry  also  begna  to  con- 
sider whether  he  conld  not  yet  reap  some  advantage  Irom  a  quarter  to 
wUch  all  commercial  and  enterpriung  nations  were  turning  their  attention. 
Aa  early  a«  the  year  1496,  Cabot  waa  engaged  for  thia  pnrpoae  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  English  king.  John  Cabot  waa  a  Venetian,  who  had  settled 
in  England.  With  his  three  sons  he  sailed  from  Bristol,  in  May,  1597, 
with  five  ships  under  his  command.  His  avowed  intention  was.  not  to  mnk« 
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diMPwriw  in  that  gMM  cooatcy  Mnce  knovo  by  tlia  name  of  Amarin, 
Imtloexplore,  ueoidiiig  to Colambas'i  origuial  design,  a  weatward  passaga 
to  the  Eaat  Ltdin.  It  wu  not  yet  known  haw  fiv  the  New  world  ex- 
tended northwanl.  Cabot  tbereforo  imagined,  that  by  niling  westward  in 
a  high  northern  latitado,  he  wight  paw  these  newly  discovered  r^oni, 
and  find  a  otear  paae^e  to  the  Eaat  Indies,  which  would  Mill  be  mach 
ibeiter  than  that  wbidi  waa  gaiarally  nsed.  With  this  design  he  sailed  in 
n  N.W.  direction,  bM  be  waa  unexpectedly  prerented  by  land  from  com- 
pleting hi*  intmded  voyi^,  and  only  aequrod  the  iame  of  being  the  first 
diaeorenr  id  the  North  Ameriean  continent.  To  the  land  at  which  be  at 
first  aniTad,  he  gare  the  wune  pf  Prima  Yiita,  or  Newfonudland.  Having 
aa|rioi«d  die  eeaat  from  58'  to  3S*  N.  laL  without  bong  able  to  discorot 
any  pawago  jraeMnrds,  be  retniiwd  home- 
In  the  following  year,  1197,  be  made  a  second  voyage  to  America  with 
Us  Bon  Sebastian,  who  afterwards  pcoceeded  in  the  ducoreiies  which  his 
father  had  h^^nn.  On  the  24th  of  Jane  he  discovered  Bonavista,  on  the 
N.£.  aide  ef  Newfenndland.  Before  lus  retnm  he  traversed  the  coast 
from  Daria's  Stnuta  to  Cape  Florida. 

In  1502,  Sebaatiaa  Cafaot  waa  at  Nawfottndlandi  and,  on  his  return  car- 
ried diree  of  the  natives  of  that  iriand  to  Hmxy  VIL 
'  Af  iner  Abltcar.]  Fernando  Cortee,  in  the  year  151B,  made  bodi  the 
diaeovary  and  oonqnest  ef  Uesioo,  or  New  Spain;  end,  in  1525,  Pinrro 
made  the  discovery  and  oaMfBeat  of  Pern.  Theee  impwtaot  tranaaftiona 
remain  to  be  fnlly  detailed  in  their  proper  places. 

Dem  JHegtt  de  Aimagro,  ^tont  1535,  discovered  Chili,  and  conqwad 
aame  part  of  it.  Tym  eanqneet  was,  in  1640,  £utber  proeecated  by  yal- 
dnia,  who,  in  1541,  boilt  tbem  a  city  which  he  called  St  Jago. 

^Dffigo  Vespaeci,  as  already  mentioned,  disoarered  the  coaat  of 
Bnoil,  in  I49&  In  1500,  a  fleet  destmed  fw  the  EMt  lodiea,  was  fwoed 
npon  this  coeat  by  streai  of  weather ;  the  intelligence  given  by  it,  of  the 
fertility  and  riches  of  that  country,  induced  many  private  adventurers  to 
proceed  thidier  :  these  ware  generally  destroyed  by  the  natives,  till  in  1549, 
John  111,  king  of  Portugal,  sent  Thomat  de  Soia,  with  a  fieet  carrying 
1000  aoldiera,  and  many  eccleeiastics.  Ha  made  a  settlement  in  the  bay  of 
All  Smnta,  where  he  bmlt  the  city  of  St  Salvador. 

GoHzallo  I^xarro,  brother  to  the  conqueror  of  Pern,  in  1540,  acciden- 
tally dtscorered  the  great  river  Amazon,  and  the  country  on  its  banks 
called  Amazonia. 

In  15S0,  MageUan  discovered  thoae  straits,  at  the  sonthem  extremity  of 
America,  which  still  retun  bis  name ;  and,  having  sailed  through  them, 
waa  the  first  who,  by  a  westerly  comae,  arrived  at  the  East  Indies. 

In  1513,  Florida  was  discovered  by  John  Ponce,  who  eailed  Mtm  Porto 
Rico.  He  arrived  on  the  coast  in  spring,  and  was  induced  by  the  bean- 
lifnt  appearance  of  the  country  to  give  it  the  name  of  Florida.  Xhia  name 
was  for  some  time  common  to  all  the  American  continent. 

Fnndi  L  of  France,  in  1524,  despatched  JoKn  Verraxam,  a  Florentine, 
to  make  discoveries  on  the  American  coast.  He  traversed  it  from  28°  to 
SO*  N.  lat. 

The  firat  native  of  Spun  who  commanded  an  expedition  for  making  dis- 
coveries in  America,  was  Stephen  Gomez,  who,  in  1525,  in  search  of  a 
N.W.  passage  to  the  East  Inches,  sailed  to  Cnba,  thence  to  Florida,  and 
along  the  coast  to  46*  N.  lat. 

In  1SS4,  Franda  1.  fitted  out  a  second  npedition,  and  gave  (be  com' 


mmi]  of  it  to  JatMi  Cartier.  He  toaclwd  it  Newfoundland,  diMO*«rad 
the  gulf  and  river  of  St  Jjtwnaee,  and  railed  norAwardi  to  SI'  N.  lit, 
in  March  of  a  paaaage  to  Cliina.  Next  year,  he  sailed  up  the  river  St 
Lawrence  300  miles ;  be  called  the  conntry  New  France ;  bnilt  a  fort  in 
which  he  passed  the  winter,  and  in  spring  returned  home. 

FraactM  La  Roche,  in  1542,  was  sent  by  the  French  Ung,  with  200 
people,  to  make  a  settlement  in  Canada :  they  built  a  fort  in  which  they 
staid  only  one  winter,  and  retnmed  home,  A  company,  which,  in  155<^ 
niled  for  Canada,  were  never  afterwards  heard  of. 

Kvm  the  island  of  Cuba,  Ferdinand  de  Solo,  with  900  men,  in  1539, 
sailed  for  Florida,  intend!)^  it«  conqnest.  He  landed  at  Spirito  Saneto, 
and  trsTelled  from  the  sea  n<Hlhwards  450  leagues  ;  he  here  dlscoTered  a 
river,  on  the  banks  of  which  he  died.  Aharado,  his  siieceesor,  built  7  bri- 
gantines,  and,  in  the  year  following,  embarked  npon  the  rirer,  which  waa 
here  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  19  fothoin*  deep.  In  loventeen  daya 
be  sailed  400  le^;nee,  when  he  arrived  at  the  sea  into  which  this  river  di»> 
chsrges  Itself  by  two  months.  This  ^ipears  to  hare  been  the  mer  now 
called  the  MisaissippL 

By  these,  and.  other  expeditions,  the  esstem  coast  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  was  traced  with  some  degree  of  precision,  and  the  west- 
MD  coast,  from  the  straits  of  Magellaii  to  the  gulf  of  California. — 
Northwards  from  tbia  gulf  the  coast  had  sometimes  been  visited  by  naviga- 
tors,  bat  was  very  itnperfectly  known,  till  c^lain  Cook,  in  1778,  explorad 
it  from  45°  to  70°  M.  lat.,  having  neariy  completed  the  delineation  of  the 
weaten  coast  of  this  continent.  To  mention  the  particular  persoas  bf 
whom  every  minute  portion  of  the  New  world  was  discovered  and  settled, 
would  be  uninteresting,  and  is  unnecessary.  The  different  dates  and  cir- 
cwostances  of  discoveries  and  settlements  ahall  be  related  in  the  histories 
of  the  conntries  to  whidi  they  refer. 
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Ths  nordieni  extremity  of  this  vut  contineat  nitl  fint  eng^e  onr  atten- 
tion. **  lliMe  regioua,  however,  wfaidi  may  be  termed  Atneriean  Sibe- 
ria," says  Malte  Bnui,  "  er«n  after  the  recent  voy^ea  of  Ron,  I^wry, 
Franklin,  and  Kotzebne,  still  continue  in  a  great  meanire  uaknown.'''  We 
are  ignorant,  for  example,  whether  the  watera  seen  by  Mackenzie  and 
Hearoe,  two  of  the  latest  travellers  in  the  extreme  nor^  of  Amerin,  ai« 
lakes  or  gnlfs,  or  a  part  of  ^  Icy  seas.  We  do  not  know  whether  the 
•ea,  bto  which  the  Mackenzie  and  Coppermine  riverB  &11,  commnoicatei 
with  the  ocean  at  Repniw  bay.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  coasta  leen 
by  Baffin  are  really  a  continnons  line,  or  belong  to  a  chain  of  islands.  The 
ielandfl  seen  to  the  N.  of  Cape  Severovostochnoi,  in  Siberia,  have  not  yet 
been  explored,  neither  has  the  neighbonring  land  of  Liukbof  and  Jelmer. 
Perhaps  Greenland  is  actaally  united  with  America;  and  the  coasts  de- 
scribed by  Baffin  may  be  only  an  ardiipelago  which  leaves  behind  it  a  lai^ 

Notih-Wegt  Pauage,'\  Incomplete,  however,  as  onr  knowledge  of 
these  bay*  and  straits  and  the  general  outline  of  the  western  continent  in 
this  qoaiter  is,  it  woold  have  been  still  more  imperfect,  had  it  not  beea 
f(w  the  Dnmerous  expeditions  sent  out  to  those  parts,  to  search  for  what  ia 
well  known  to  geogra[rfiers  by  the  name  of  the  North-wtat  patiage-  The 
existence  of  such  a  passage  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  was  long  an  important 
question  among  gec^^r^hers ;  and  its  discovery  tiie  bronrile  object  among 
enterprising  navigators.  This  problem  has  occupied  the  minds  of  specula- 
tive reascHiers,  and  called  forth  the  powers  and  skill  of  the  ablest  seamen, 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  15th  century  to  onr  own  times.  And,  althon^ 
it  now  appears  that  the  existence  of  snch  a  passage  is  extremely  donbtfol, 
and  althoogb,  if  it  actaally  does  exist,  it  will  be  fonnd  ntlerly  nnGt  for  the 
pnrpoaes  of  commerce,  yet,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a  short  acconnt 
of  the  reeolts  of  the  difierent  expeditions  which  have  been  undertaken  in 
aearchof  it. 

The  discovery  of  a  shorter  passage  to  India  wsa  the  first  indtemeni 
to  the  attempts  to  navigate  westward  by  the  N.  side  of  America.  The 
trade  carried  on  to  the  East  Indies  by  European  oations,  at  first  fonnd 
tia  way  through  the  Mediterranean,  across  the  iatbmns  of  Suez,  down  the 
Red  sea,  and,  by  the  straits  of  Babelmandej,  into  the  Indian  ocean.  This 
WBs  a  tedious  and  dangerous  passage,  but  it  was  the  only  one  which,  at 
that  time,  seemed  practicable.  The  Portuguese,  after  many  adventnrone 
expeditions  along  the  Atrican  coasts,  at  length  donbled  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  opened  a  passage  to  India,  whidi,  if  not  much  shorter,  was  bk 
.  least  more  expeditions  and  attended  with  less  risk.  This  important  dis- 
covery roused  the  genins  of  navigation,  and  men  began  to  think  of  ehorteq- 


iDg  tbii  TOyage  atill  farther,  by  uiling  to  the  Eaat  Iniliea  in  a  WMteiiy 
direction.  Tim  idea  gare  rise  to  the  fomed  Toyigoa  of  Calmnhna,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  Netr  World ;  and  there  is  reason  to  beliere  that,  in 
the  15th  century,  prerions  to  his  grand  expetUtion,  Colambos  had  visited 
Iceland,  and  swled  to  aome  distance  within  the  Polar  circle.  Enropeaiu 
bad  not  long  visited  these  new  re^ons,  when  they  were  coovinced,  not 
only  that  they  were  not  the  Indies  tfaey  were  in  search  of,  but  dat  no  pas- 
aage  could  be  found  to  them  by  a  coarse  directly  to  the  westwards.  The 
abnndance  of  go]d,  however,  fonnd  by  the  Spaniards,  rewarded  researches 
which  were  foiled  in  the  object  for  which  they  bad  been  originally  under- 
taken. Other  nations,  perceiving  the  advantages  gained  by  the  Spaciards 
from  voyages  of  discovery,  but  deterred  from  approaching  the  Spanish 
posseasiom  by  tin  pope's  bnlt,  ud  by  the  Spanish  anu— 4>at)i  at  that  time 
very  faTtnidablft--ninied  their  dooghta  toinrds  discoveries  in  other  qnar- 
tera.  The  westward  passage  to  the  East  Indias  again  recurred,  and  it  wat 
imagined,  that,  aldKn^  no  paatage  could  be  obtuned  by  sailiog  doe  W, 
yet,  by  steering  towards  the  N.W.,  the  nevly-discevered  continent  might 
be  left  on  the  S.  and  the  passage  to  India  might  still  be  mncfa  dbortoied. 

England  was  the  first  nation  which  endeavoored  lo  realize  this  idea. 
Henry  VIL  despatched  the  Venetian  mariser,  John  Cabot,  and  hie  eon 
Sebastian,  in  li97,  with  instructioDS  to  endeavonr  to  sail  along  the  newly 
discovered  continent  on  its  N.  aide,  and  th«k  proceed,  if  possible,  to  the 
East  Indies.  Cabot  sailed  on  a  north-weeteriy  course,  ran  a  caoaideraUe 
distance  along  the  coast  of  irtiat  is  now  lite  United  States,  and  discovered 
Newfoundland,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Prima  Vitla.  He  con- 
cluded, however,  that  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  in  t|ji«  direction,  was 
altogether  impracticable,  since  an  extensive  conntry  was  discovered  to  exist, 
with  on  invariable  and  iDcreasing  directioD  to  the  N.E,  where  the  sea  hod 
been  conjectured  to  be  entirely  open.  The  design  of  saekiag  a  pawage  in 
ibis  diractioQ  was  for  some  tinie,  therefore,  lud  aside. 

After  the  Portuguese  under  the  Cortareals,  de  Frotch  under  Atdtert, 
aad  the  Spaniards,  had  extended  tb«r  discoTeriM  along  the  western  coasts 
of  America  to  the  N.  of  California,  reports  were  everywhere  circulated  of 
the  pretended  straits  of  Anian.  Throngfa  this  strait  it  was  anerted,  that 
^iwe  was  a  clear  passage  from  the  Atlaotic  to  the  Padfic  ocean.  Andrew 
Urdanetta,  a  friar,  is  said  to  have  affirmed,  that  he  bod  pawed  from  the 
one  ocean  into  the  other  tfanmgh  tfaia  strait.  And  so  abvngly  was  the 
world  convinced  of  the  truth  of  theae  aaavrantiona,  that  the  geognfi'en 
of  those  days  dellnealad  the  strait  in  their  mi^  making  Anwica  a  large 
island,  bounded  by  the  stiaita  of  Magellan  on  the  S.,  nd  the  atraita  of 
Anian,  leading  from  the  coast  of  Ixbrador  to  the  great  ocean,  on  the  N. 

Siuji  circumstances  were  adequate  to  revive  the  search  of  a  north-west 
passage.  In  the  early  pan  of  die  I6th  ceatniy,  various  attempts  in  the 
same  course  of  navigation  were  made  by  En§)tsb  seamen.  Among  then 
occurred  the  celebrated  asid  disostrena  expedition  of  Sir  Hugh  Wiltonghby. 
Martin  Frobi^er,  an  Englishman,  bad  inflnence  snffitaent  to  [«ocaie  the 
equipment  of  two  «nall  efaips  of  25  tons  burden  for  this  pmpose  by  pri- 
TBte  adrenturen-  He  saUed  from  En^aod  ui  June,  1676  ;  aod  arriviBg  on 
the  American  coast,  he  discovered,  in  68*  N.  lat.,  a  sBait,  which  he  sailed 
up,  to  the  distance  of  about  60  lesgnee.  By  various  disasters,  however,  ha 
lost  several  of  his  men,  his  shipa  had  also  auSered  much  by  streas  of  we*- 
tber,  he  therefore  returned  borne,  convinced  that  he  had  discovered  tbe  strait 
triiich  led  mto  the  Pacific  ocean.     Some  pieces  of  '  a  certab  block  an,' 
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wiuih  he  bad  brongbt  sIbi^  with  Mm,  and  IraiB  which  Bctentific  men  «■• 
mired  the  world  that  gold  m^ht  be  extracted,  joined  to  the  aenrance  g^ven 
by  Frobiflher  that  he  bad  dlacorered  die  desired  passage,  soon  procnmd 
a  WHMiDd  expeditioo,  for  tiie  poipoae  of  proaecD^ng  both  discoreries.  Pro- 
bisfaer  Hailed  again  ia  Ma^ ,  1577,  and  entered  the  strwt  which  be  bad  disco- 
▼wed  in  bis  preriona  voyage,  hut  he  bad  advanced  only  d>ODt  SO  leagnei, 
when  Imb  squadron  being  dispersed  by  a  violent  sMnn,  he  restored  to  retnm. 
When  be  came  heme,  the  gentleman  whom  he  had  carried  along  with  him 
for  that  parpoee,  reported  ^t  much  might  be  expected  from  the  ore  which 
bad  been  dtscovered  ;  and  the  hopes  of  a  passage  being  still  in  vigour,  a 
third  expedition  was  fitted  out,  to  prosecate  tbe  discov^-ies,  and,  if  possi- 
blfl,  to  make  a  seMlement  in  ^  country.  This  squadrmi,  consisting  of  not 
less  than  15  siul,  left  England  in  May,  1578  ;  bat  had  no  Hoaner  entered 
Ae  stTEuts,  than  a  storm  dispersed  the  greater  part  of  die  ships ;  Fro- 
bisbei's  vessel,  ^ong  with  several  others,  being  driven  to  the  aonthward, 
entered  «a  unknown  stnut,  md  sailed  in  it  upwards  of  60  leagues,  when 
be  was  obliged  to  retnm,  in  order  to  endeavour  to  celleet  bis  scattered 
fleet.  Retaming,  therefore,  nonhward^  be  feH  is  with  all  bis  ships  except 
fom' ;  hot  as  these  foar,  onhickily,  .contained  the  main  body  ef  the  miners, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  proviaioas  destined  for  the  settlement,  it  was  re- 
aolved  ibit  tbe  whole  sbonld  instantly  retnni  home.  Those  wbo  bad  fitted 
ont  these  iwveid  eipetUtions  considered  the  discovery  of  a  iiorth-weat  pas- 
sage only  as  a  teeondory  object ;  and  their  hopes  of  repaying  themselves  by 
tbe  discovery  of  gold  ere,  had  been  so  sadly  disappointed,  that  they  conld 
Bat  be  enticed  taeqmp  another  fleet.  Bnt  soon  after,  Thomas  Cewles,  an 
English  seaman,  made  aSdavit,  that  he  bad  heard  a  Portnguese  mariner 
read,  inaboek  written  by  himself,  that  he  bad  sailed  on  u  easterly  conrse, 
from  the  East  Indies  alang  the  northern  parte  of  America,  and  had  by  that 
coarse  arrived  in  Europe.  Cowles  farther  asserted,  that  the  Portnguese 
monareh  bad  called  m,  and  caused  to  be  destroyed,  every  ct^y  of  this  book, 
lest  the  revelation  of  tiiis  passage  should  injure  the  tnide  of  his  kingdom 
sad  its  colonies.  This  affidavit,  whatever  might  be  its  fonndation,  indnced 
••veral  persons  to  apply  for  a  patent  for  making  the  discovery,  and  a  patent 
was  accordii^ly  granted  to  a  company  of  adventurers  for  the  space  of  five 
years. 

The  patentees  employed  Davis,  who  sailed  with  two  ships  in  Jtme, 
1585.  When  he  arnred  at  the  place  where  Cabot  and  Frobisber  had 
aearcbed  far  the  passage,  aad  where  the  latter  bad  asserted  that  it  was 
eertaialy  to  be  found,  be  is  said  to  bave  discovered  the  fallacy  of  tbe 
assertion ;  but  the  maps  of  dieee  regions  are  so  different  from  each  other, 
and  the  description  of  the  several  shores,  and  of  the  courses  suled,  is 
so  indistinct,  that  it  is  not  esey  to  perceive  on  what  grounds  he  con- 
tradicted Frobisher's  assertion.  Proceeding  northwards,  he  entered  the 
str»t  nace  called  by  his  name  ;  and  explored  the  coast  of  Greenland, 
on  the  east  side,  to  64i°  15*  N.  lat.,  and  the  coast  of  the  Esquimaux 
country  on  the  west  side,  to  66°  40*  lat.  On  the  west  «de  of  this 
■tiait)  he  discovered  a  passage  not  less  than  60  miles  broad.  Into  this 
paaeage— now  known  as  Cumberland  strait — he  advanced  60  leagues,  in 
a  N.N.W.  directiou;  and,  having  passed  severd  blands,  he  observed 
whales  conwig  from  the  westward,  md  encountered  a  strong  tide  from 
the  S.W.,  flawing  in  opposition  to  that  with  which  be  entered.  In 
tlus  situation  be  could  find  no  gnmiid  with  a  line  of  300  fiithoms.  All 
these  circamstancea  conspired  to  confirm  him  in  the  belief,  that  he  waa 
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now  in  the  punge  which  had  been  to  long  vainly  sought ;  but  aa  the 
year  was  hr  adTanc«d,  and  the  length  of  the  strait  in  which  he  waa 
sailing  nncertain,  he  returned.  The  hap«8  of  having  at  length  diaco- 
vered  thia  long  desired  passage,  soon  pTocnred  another  expedition.  Four 
ships  were  now  fitted  out ;  two  being  appointed  to  explore  the  passage 
to  the  westward,  and  two  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  Daris'  stmt  waa 
navigable  northwards,  and  whether  a  Gabery  might  not  be  advantage- 
onsly  canried  on  there.  Davie  sailed  np  the  strait  which  he  had  f«- 
merly  discovered,  till  fais  ships  could  proceed  no  farther,  and  he  waa 
convinced  that  this  conld  not  be  the  passage  so  anxiously  desired.  At 
the  same  time  he  digcovereii  several  other  straits,  and  on  his  retom  boma 
from  a  third  voyage,  he  maintained  that  some  of  these  had  certainly  a  com- 
mnnication  with  the  Pacific  ocean. 

All  these  passages  were,  at  different  times,  explored  by  different  adven- 
tnren ;  among  whom  were  Weymonth  in  1602,  Knight  in  1606,  Hall, 
Hudson,  and  Button ;  and  it  was  at  last  discovered,  that  none  of  them 
afforded  the  communication  that  was  wanted ;  bat  several  of  these  adventur- 
ers asserted,  that  in  some  parts  of  Hudson's  bay  thay  found  a  tide  setting 
from  the  westwards,  which  they  were  convinced  must  proceed  from  ttM 
I^icific  ocean ;  and  this  was  for  a  long  time  the  great  argument  by  whidi 
the  advocates  for  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage  enforced  their 
opinion  of  its  existence.  The  tides  in  almost  every  part  of  the  bay  were 
carefolly  examined ;  and— what  may  be  reclumed  singular — almost  every 
mariner  who  visited  these  quarters  brought  home  a  different  report  regard- 
ing them.  Indeed  ibe  officers  employed  in  thia  Bernc«  seem,  in  general, 
to  have  been  very  ill  qnalified  for  the  task  they  had  undertaken.  The 
science  of  navigation,  it  is  true,  had  not  yet  arrived  at  that  perfection  which 
it  now  enjoys ;  but  these  officers  appear  to  have  been  defective  in  abilitjesr 
even  for  the  time  in  which  they  lived.  Of  longitudes  they  knew  little  or 
nothing ;  and  their  calculations  of  latitude  were  often  exceedingly  errone- 
ous. The  commander  of  one  expedition,  indeed,  is  mentioned,  who  was  so 
deplorably  ignorant,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  variation  of  the  magnetie 
needle.  From  the  researches  of  such  men  little  satisfaction  could  be  ob- 
tained. One  place  was  by  them  often  mistaken  for  another,  and  succeed- 
ing navigators  could  seldom  ascertain  to  what  particular  spots  the  descrip- 
tions of  their  predecessors  related.  Henry  Hudson,  however,  discovered 
those  tracts  and  that  great  bay,  or  rather  sea,  which  have  since  borne  bia 
name  ;  and  Baffin  having  traced  the  outlines  of  another  greet  bay,  enjoyed 
a  similar  reward.  Fox  traced  the  two  great  channels  leading  northwuda 
ontof  Hudson's  bay,  and  that  channel  which  captain  Parry  iaa  since  lalled 
the  Fox  channel.  The  Hudson's  bay  company  did  little  to  implement  that 
part  of  their  bargun  with  the  public,  by  which  they  were  taken  bound  to 
exert  themselves  for  the  discovery  of  the  straits  of  Anian  and  a  western 
passage;  and  the  dinastrous  fate  of  Knight  and  Barlow's  expedition  in  1719 
again  quenched  the  spirit  of  discovery. 

In  1741  Mr  Dobbs  prevailed  upon  the  Admiralty  to  fit  out  anotbei 
expedition  for  the  purpose  of  north-west  discovery.  It  was  entrusted 
to  the  charge  of  captain  Middleton,  who  reached  Repulse  bay,  but  who 
on  his  return  to  England,  and  greatly  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  Mr  Dobba 
and  the  public  in  general,  declared  that  every  chance  of  discovcfing  k 
passage  in  this  quarter,  was  annihilated  by  what  he  bad  seen.  Tba 
next  expediuoB  was  conducted  by  c^itaiaa  Moor  aad  Snithi  who  coo- 
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uatsd  thenaalves  witU  ftsploring  the  Wager,  and  aGcartaiiuDg  it  lo  be 
amtr. 

It  WBB  one  of  the  objecta  trf  CotJc'i  last  royage,  ta  explore  the  north- 
west  cMst  of  AiaericB,  and  to  aicartaiii  wbedier  <»:  not  (here  appMred 
any  probability,  of  the  exiBtence  (rf  a  pwsage  betwean  tlw  Atlantic  and 
Pw:;ififl  oceans  by  tbe  iii»tiKni  parts  of  America  Hw  retah  of  his  ro- 
Marcbas  was,  thnt  tbare  was  no  probability  of  the  eiiaMnea  of  andi  a 
pasmge  to  tbe  eonUiwwd  of  the  5dth  parallel ;  and  that,  if  it  nally  e>- 
JMed,  it  Dast  be  either  throng  Baffin's  bay,  or  by  tbe  north  of  Gtvenlaad. 
It  wM  now  mppooed  that  a  mass  of  land  would  be  found  stnrlchiog  pei^ 
btf*  to  the  pole,  or  u  l««at  to  tbe  60th  panllel,  and  apon  Hm  piioeipl* 
all  the  napB  were  for  hoidb  time  constmcted.  Some  yean  afterwaidii 
bowaver,  Ueame,  an  ag^  of  tha  Hadaoo's  bay  cM^aay,  siiccaeded  in 
readm^  the  shore  of  the  Northern  tea,  and  tha  uoutk  ef  the  Copper-nusa 
rirer,  which  he  placed  in  about  73°  N.  kt. ;  bnt  Mr  Dalryaaplei  from 
Heame's  own  data,  redoced  it  to  69°  or  70' ;  wbila  Mackensie^  m  agaui 
af  the  North-west  compaay,  diMareredthe  sea  in  neariy  tha  auue  latitude, 
and  abant  20  degrees  to  tbe  westward  of  tbe  iMiith  of  Heame's  livtr.  It 
Ans  ^ipeared  nearly  eartain  that  an  ocean  extended  along  tbe  north  coast 
of  America. 

Moor,  Swti^  PUpps,  Kotsebae,  and  oibtn,  distingnisbad  tbemsrirea 
Aaing  tha  18tb  centary  by  their  researches  into  tbe  gei^iaphy  of  tiieBB 
nffome  ;  bat  withoat  making  any  decided  spprazimatiBn  to  the  BolniitHi  *f 
the  grand  prabtem.  The  land-joameya  of  Uaame  and  MackeDEie  to  the 
aorttieni  extremity  of  Anaenca,  had  ^ena  new  iMpolse  t*  tha  general 
aarioHty,  when,  in  1818,  two  expeditiona  ware  fitted  oat  by  the  Emliah 
garerBment,  one  for  tbe  purpose  of  proceed!^  directiy  novtinrard  between 
Greeaknd  and  ^itzbergen,  tbe  olhet  deatiaed  to  e^ilere  Ae  pnaaage  np 
Daria'  struts  and  the  trenAng  of  Ae  Amoican  caaat.  Frosa  neither  of 
theaa  aqnipmoita  waa  any  satisfactory  reeait  abtainad.  Anol^  waa  btad 
out  in  1819  under  Iteatenant  Parry,  wfaicb  rstamed  in  1820,  altar  hmag 
made  mera important diseoTeriee.  Sailiogop  T  miiimIiii  iiiiiind  'itlfl  laiUii,  it 
wintered  at  an  ialaOd,  the  largest  of  a  group  of  islatidB,  winoh.  in  honoar 
of  his  mqesty  they  named  Nob  Georpm;  in  IV  47'  N,  lat.  110°  47'  W. 
long.  The  ialHid  was  explored  by  bunting  parties,  and  captain  Fairy  liin>- 
self  erosaed  it.  It  it  aoppaaed  to  be  158  mile*  long,  and  from  SI)  to  40 
Iwoad.  Besidea  wolres,  which  wen  large,  the  otlm  quadrnfwds  fetmd, 
when  die  sumnar  retaraed,  were  tbe  muak  ox,  the  deer,  the  fax,  and  tha 
mousey  wfaidi  was  foand  (a  be  dwanlaati  eren  tbwugbthe  winter,  when 
it  ebangad  from  bmra  to  white.  Tbe  fowls  were,  cbiefly  the  srctjc  gnll, 
tke  glaucaa,  tbe  {Haningan,  and  a  singtiJarly  beautiful  duck  tailed  the  king* 
dock.  The  owl,  in  full  beaaty  of  feather,  seemed  to  tahaUt  this,  iokoqata^ 
hie  place  thraughont  the  year.  This  iaknd  cannot  be  mors  than  150  or 
200  miles  &wn  the'  C(^>pei-mine  rirerrand  althoogh  any  point  of  land 
which  waa  seen  may  be  an  island  yat  it  docs  not  follow  that  thera  may 
not  be  land  even  to  the  pole  ar  t»  Asia  itself.  Granting,  however, 
that  tbe  probaUUty  ist  that  the  whole  awthxant  af  Ameiica  ie  bovdwed 
by  dnstars  of  iduids,  among  wtuch  a  passage  may  occasiooally  be  foutd, 
it  ia>  dear  dkat  our  knowledge  of  this  fact  will  be  oatUog  more  than  tha 
salving  a  geographical  problem,  as  tbe  open  season  is  taa.  short  ia  tliaaa 
high  latitodes,  aad  tbe  hazard  too  greU,  lor  the  every^day  pnrpnaea  af 


At  ths  saggeation  of  Mr  Scoresby,  c^lain  Rury  made  en  attempt,  ir 
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IS27,  to  penetrate  over  the  frozen  sea  to  the  pole,  by  menu  of  vehicles 
conBtrocted  lO  as  to  be  used  either  as  boats  in  die  water,  or  as  aledgee  on 
the  ice.  The  accoanta  of  Phipps'  aud  Scoreeby,  as  well  at>  those  of  other 
narigaton,  concaniog  in  repretenting  the  ice  beyond  a  certwn  point,  aa  of 
a  emooth,  compact,  and  regular  form,  seemed  to  render  it  at  least  poMiUe 
that  a  well'iuanaged  expedition  of  Am  nature  might  sncceed,  while  for  the 
same  ressoiM  they  threw  a  damp  over  the  expectations  that  were  formed 
from  those  condncted  by  means  of  vessels  avulsble  only  in  a  navigable  sea. 
On  the  20th  of  Jane,  after  various  maritime  adventarus,  having  arrived  at 
Treanenbtti^  bay  in  Spitsbergen,  the  polar  travellers  left  the  ship  and  set 
oat  on  their  hazardous  expedition.  At  the  latitade  81°  IS"  51"  they  were 
first  obliged  to  haul  their  boats  npon  the  ice,  and  the  following  acconot  of 
their  manner  of  travelling,  modified  by  circmnstancee  afterwards  mentioned, 
may  serve  for  the  whole  journey : — "  It  was  my  intention  to  travel  wholly 
at  night,  and  to  rest  by  day,  there  being,  of  coarse,  constant  day-light  in 
theae  regions  daring  the  summer  sesson.  The  advantages  of  this  plan, 
which  was  occasionally  deranged  by  circamshuices,  consisted  first,  in  oar 
avoiding  the  intense  and  oppressive  glare  from  the  snow  during  the  time  of 
the  eon's  greatest  altitude,  so  as  to  prevent,  ia  some  degree,  the  punfal 
inflammation  in  the  eyes,  called  '  saow-blindness,'  which  ia  common  in  all 
anowy  countries.  We  also  thas  eojoyed  greater  warmUi  during  the  hours 
of  reet,  and  had  a  better  chance  of  drying  oar  clothes ;  besides  which,  no 
small  advantage  was  derived  from  the  anow  being  harder  at  night  for  tra- 
velling. The  only  disadmntage  of  this  plan  was,  that  the  fiiga  were  some- 
what more  frequent  and  more  thick  by  night  than  by  day,  tboagh  even  in 
thla  respect  there  waa  less  difiference  than  might  have  been  supposed,  the 
teD>t»etatore  during  the  twenty-foor  hours  andei^ing  bat  little  variation. 
Thia  travelling  by  night  and  sleepii^  by  day  so  completely  inverted  the 
nataral  order  of  thinga,  that  it  was  difficult  to  persuade  oorselves  of  tlte 
reality.  Even  the  officers  and  myself,  who  were  all  fomisbed  with  podcet 
chronometera,  could  not  always  bear  in  mind  at  what  part  of  the  twenty- 
four  honra  we  bed  arrived ;  and  there  were  aeveial  of  the  men  who  de- 
clared, and  I  believe  trnly,  that  they  never  knew  ni^t  from  day  daring 
the  whole  excornon.  When  we  roae  in  the  evening  we  commenced  our 
day  by  prayers,  after  which  we  took  off  oar  for  aleeping-dreeses,  and  pat 
on  those  for  travelling ;  the  former  being  made  of  camblet,  lined  with  ra- 
coon-akin,  aud  the  iMter  of  strong  blue  bui-cloth.  We  made  a  point  of 
always  putting  on  the  same  stoddogs  and  boots  for  travelling  in,  whether 
they  bad  dried  daring  the  day  or  not ;  and  I  believe  it  waa  only  in  five'Or 
aix  instances,  at  the  moat,  that  they  were  not  either  still  wet  or  hard  fro- 
zen. IHiis,  indeed,  was  of  no  consequence,  beyond  die  discomfort  of  first 
patting  them  on  in  this  state,  as  they  were  sure  to  be  thoroDghly  wet  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  commencing  oar  journey  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  waa  of  vital  importance  to  keep  dry  things  for  sleeping  in.  Being 
*  rigged'  for  travelling,  we  breakfasted  upon  warm  cocoa  uid  biscuit,  and 
■JW  stowing  the  things  in  the  boats  and  on  dw  sledges,  so  as  to  seenre 
tbem  aa  mnch  as  possible  from  wet,  we  set  off  on  our  day's  jooraey,  and 
naoally  tiuvelled  from  five  to  five  and  a  half  bourt,  then  stopped  an  honr 
to  dine,  and  again  travelled  foar,  five,  or  even  six  hours,  according  to  cir- 
cnmatances.  After  this  we  halted  for  the  ni{^t,  as  we  called  it,  though  it 
was  osoolly  early  in  the  moroing,  selecting  die  lai^est  sarface  of  ice  we 
hap|>ened  to  be  near,  for  banliag  the  boats  on,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger 
'  its  breaking  up  by  coming  in  contact  with  other  maseea,  and  alao  to 
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prarent  drift  aa  mnch  u  possible.  The  bwU  were  placed  cIom  aton^^aKle 
each  odier,  with  their  stems  to  the  wind,  the  ntow  or  wet  cleared  oat  of 
them,  and  the  salli,  supported  by  the  bamboo  masts  and  three  paddles, 
placed  orer  them  as  awniogs,  an  eatrance  being  left  at  the  bow.  Ereiy 
man  then  immediately  put  on  dry  stockiogs  and  for  boots,  after  which  we 
set  about  the  necasBary  repairs  of  boats,  sledges,  or  clothes ;  and,  after 
aerring  the  provisions  for  tlie  succeeding  day,  we  went  to  supper.  .  Most 
of  die  officers  and  msn  then  smoked  thair  pipes,  whidi  served  to  dry  the 
boats  and  awoiags  very  mnch,  and  Dsaally  raised  tbe  temperature  of  our 
lodginga  10*  or  15"."..  Their  food  consisted  of  an  allowance  of  biscuit, 
pemmican,  and  sweetened  cocoa'powder,  besides  mm  apd  tobacco.  Their 
foe!  coousted  entirely  of  spirits  of  wine,  of  which  two  pints  were  tbe 
day's  allowaace.  We  extract  tbe  following  from  tbeir  dreary  jonmal:^ 
"  As  soon  as  we  landed  on  a  Qoe-piece,  lieutenant  Ross  and  myself  gene- 
rally went  on  a4iead,  while  the  boats  were  unloading  and  haulmg  np,  in 
order  to. select  the  easiest  road  for  them.  The  sledges  then  followed  in 
our  track,  Messrs  Beverly  and  Bird  accompanying  them  ;  by  which  the 
■now  was  much  trodden  dona,  and  the  road  thus  improved  for  the  boats. 
As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  the  other  end  of  the  floe,  or  came  to  say  difficult 
place,  we  moanted  one  of  the  highest  hninmockB  of  ice  near  at  hand, 
(many  of  which  ware  from  15  to  25  feet  above  the  sea,)  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  better  view  around  ns ;  and  nothing  could  well  exceed  the  dreariness 
which  such  a  view  presented.  Tbe  eye  wearied  itself  in  vwn  to  find  an 
olgect  hut  ice  and  ricy  to  rest  upon ;  and  even  tite  latter  was  often  hidden 
from  onr  view  by  the  dense  and  dismal  fogs  which  so  generally  prevailed. 
For  want  of  variety,  the  most  triSing  circumstances  engaged  a  more  than 
ordinary  ahare  of  our  attention ;  a  passing  gull,  or  a  mass  of  ice  of  unosnal 
form,  became  objects  nbich  onr  situation  and  circnmstances  magnified  into 
ridiculous  importance ;  and  we  have  since  often  smiled  to  remember  tbe 
eager  interest  with  which  we  r^;arded  many  insignificant  occurrences.  It 
may  well  be  imagined,  then,  how  cheering  it  whs  to  turn  from  this  scene 
of  inanimate  desolation,  to  onr  two  little  boats  in  the  distance,  to  tee 
the  moving  figures  of  onr  men  winding  with  their  sledges  amoi^  the 
hummocks,  and  to  hear  once  more  tbe  sound  of  human  voices  bredting 
the  stillness  of  this  icy  wildemeaa.  In  some  cases  lieutenant  Rosa  and 
myself  took  separate  routes  to  try  the  ground,  which  kept  ns  almoat 
GODtiaually  Boniidering  among  deep  snow  and  water.  The  sledges  hav- 
ing then  been  brought  np  as  far  as  we  had  explored,  we  all  went  hack 
for  the  boats  ;  each  boat's  crew,  when  the  road  waa  tolerable,  dragging 
tfamr  own,  and  the  officers  labouring  equally  hard  with  the  men.  It 
was  thus  we  proceeded  for  nine  miles  out  of  every  ten  that  we  travel- 
led over  ice ;  for  it  was  very  rarely  indeed  that  we  met  with  a  sorfoca 
■uffidently  level  and  bard,  to  drag  all  onr  loads  at  one  journey ;  and  in  a 
great  many  instances,  during  tbe  first  fortnight,  we  had  to  make  three 
journeys  with  the  boats  and  ba^^e ;  diat  is,  to  traverse  the  same  road 
five  timee  over."  The  greatest  hardships  they  sustained  during  this 
eztiaonlinary  journey  were  owing  to  the  bcessant  rmn,  of  which  twenty 
times  more  fell  than  captwn  Parry  ever  before  encountered  in  the  Polar 
regions.  The  rain  was  sometimes  succeeded  by  a  fog,  and  on  one  occa- 
Noa  they  were,  by  this  circnmstance,  «rtiliged  actually  to  grope  their  way 
yard  by  yard,  from  one  bit  of  ice  to  another,  and  from  one  hole  of  water 
to  another.  It  may  be  supposed,  that  in  this  dreary  situation  there  were 
es,  beyond  those  immediately  referring  to  peraonal  danger 


or  >df<pnHrratioii,  wUch  aroM  to  excite  the  attontiMi  of  the  daretod 
wanderers.  On  one  occasion  tliey  heard  the  cry  of  a  bird,  the  enent  of  a 
day ;  and  on  anodier  they  uw  two  little  flies  b  die  aoow  I  Hafinj^  rradwd 
the  latitode  o(  83*  45',  the  natnra  of  the  ice  and  the  weather  waa  found 
to  be  inch  aa  to  p«t  the  ancceta  of  the  expedition  in  ita  main  object  alto- 
gether out  of  the  question,  and  captain  Fairy  determined  on  retiacbig  hii 
eteps.  He  had  gained  aomeihing,  but  not  ntDch;  for  Mr  Scoresby,  in  1806, 
attained  to  81*  IS'  4S*.  Harinf;  been  afaeent  from  the  diip  61  daya,  dur- 
ing which  diey  tisvelled,  in  tbe  manner  abore  deacribed,  1127  •tuale 
miles,  they  at  length  arrived  on  board  the  Hecla  on  the  Slst  of  Angnat. 
Ahrr  conclnding  the  namtire  of  this  ebortiTe  attempt,  oaptMn  I^ny  !»• 
marks,  "  that  the  object  is  of  still  more  difficult  attainment  than  was  bo- 
fore  anpposed,  even  by  those  persons  who  were  tbe  best  qnalified  to 
jndge  of  it,  will,  I  believe,  appear  endent  from  a  penual  of  the  toregma^ 
pages ;  nor  can  I,  after  much  consideration  and  eome  experienca  of  tba 
▼arions  diffioatties  which  belong  to  it,  recommend  any  material  improve- 
ment in  the  plan  lately  adopted." 

In  tbe  spnng  of  1829,  captain  Rosa  suled  in  a  stcam-voHel  of  Iris  own, 
towards  the  Polar  regions,  in  the  hope  that,  if  at  any  period  of  the  season  an 
open  sea  reaching  to  tbe  Poleshonldbefonnd,  be  willbeabletopafeEmiha 
voyage  to  and  from  that  poiet,  in  a  few  days.  Tbe  naalt  of  this  lateat  at- 
tempt is  not  yet  known ;  but,  upon  tbe  whole,  we  an  not  sanguine  of 
ita  snccess,  ner  will  tbe  reader,  we  are  peraoaded,  be  ao  after  attontively 
considering  tbe  result  of  captain  Parry's  eipedhiM),  and  the  state  it 
these  icy  regions  as  described  in  o«r  geuMal  article  oa  Fhjaieat  geo- 
graphy. 

Cc^ain  FrankHn't  Di»e<mBrie».2  On  the  Slst  of  Jbm,  18S6,  eaptaiD 
Pranklin  descended  the  Mackenzie  river  till  tbe  2d  of  Joly,  ami  aa  far  aa 
€7°  38'  N.  lat.  and  133°  53'  W.  long.  At  this  place,  naMed  Parlmg 
point  by  captain  Franklin,  die  rivw  dirides  into  a  nnmber  of  widely  di- 
verging brancbes,  separated  from  each  other  by  low  and  pHtially  flooded 
lands.  It  was  determined  that  two  divisiens  of  tbe  expeditioa  should  aa- 
porate  hwe,  and  that  each  party  ihouki  follow  tbe  channel  which  aceardad 
best  with  their  respective  rovtes.  Captain  Franklin,  in  the  jwecodii^ 
autnmn,  had  descended  a  middle  channel,  and  reached  tbe  sea  at  Oarry'i 
wfofuf,  in  69*  Stf  N.  lat.  and  135*  4S'  W.  long.  Me  now  evterMl  tba 
meat  westerly  arm,  which  winds  ronnd  tbe  baae  of  tbe  Rocky  monnlains, 
and  reached  ita  moHth  on  lAe  7th  of  Jaly.  lu  outlet  is  so  baired  by  sand- 
banks, that  the  crews  were  compelled  to  dr^  the  boats  for  miles,  even  at 
die  top  of  high  water.  In  this  unpleasant  siioation  they  waae  virited  by 
a  lai^  party  of  Esqnimaui,  who  at  first  behaved  quietly  and  earned  o«  a 
barter  ia  an  amicable  manner,  but  at  length  afforded  soae  troublei  and 
were  with  dUficnhy  repelled^  On  the  9th  of  July,  e^tsin  Fnmklio  was 
stopped  by  ice,  unbroken  from  die  shore ;  aad  from  thai  data  iqi  to  tlie 
4lh'  of  Angoel,  he  could  advance  only  as  the  separation  toek  placo,  and 
•eMom  nare  than  a  mile  or  iww  s-day.  In  this  tedious  way  ka  reached 
dw  14lBt  degree  of  loi^tade,  hy  whidi  time  the  ice  had  given  way  so  a* 
to  give  a  passs^  to  the  beats,  but  etfaes-  obstacles  of  a  Boat  aeriona  notws 
now  opposed  tbemaelvee  to  his  prioress.  Tbe  ci«st  wm  bo  low  and  dif- 
ficnit  of  approach,  from  tbe  shallowneas  of  the  water,  that  a  landing  on  tha 
main  Hbore  was  stFttei«d  only  once  after  the  passing  of  tbe  139tb  degree  of 
kmgitnde,  though  it  was  frequently  attempted,  by  drawing  the  boats  fur 
miles  through  the  mud.     On  all  other  oecaaions  he  had  w  huid  on  tba 
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•deed  roef*  ^t  skirt  the  cowt,  where,  after  die  dapaftnn  af  ice,  ^  fiarCf 
suffered  Mreroly  fram  tho  want  of  (nmh  water,  ukI  enca  psMed  two  elitir* 
Anyt  withont  that  necmwry  wticle'  Thick  (ogt  tuid  baa^y  galea  of  Wind 
prevented  the  expedition  from  quitting  thi*  inhospitable  put  of  the  oOaat, 
and  it  waa  detained  on  one  spot  for  eight  dayi  l)y  a  fog  lo  dehM,  that  «11 
objects  were  obscured  at  die  distance  of  a  few  T^da,  stormy  «Mther  pro- 
Tailing  all  tb«  tims.  Notwithstanding  tbene  almost  insunaonAtable  ob' 
ataciss,  the  reaolBtion  and  peraerermnce  of  Captain  FtaukUn  and  his  party 
enabled  them  to  reach  nearly  the  150th  d^ree  of  longitbde  by  tha  IBtbof 
Aogost.  Tbey  had  then  performed  more  Uiao  balf  ibe  distance,  along  the 
eoBSt,  to  Icy  Cape — had  plenty  of  proviBion*— boats  in  good  order-'^nd 
in  open  sea  before  them  ;  and  altfaongh,  from  the  &tigoes  they  had  mider- 
gone,  die  strength  of  the  crews  was  somewhat  impaired,  yet  tbnr  spirit 
was  unbroken ;  but  die  period  bad  now  arriTed  when  it  was  captain 
Franklin's  duty,  in  pnrsnance  a5  his  mstrnctioiM,  to  conuder  the  probabi- 
lity of  bis  being  able  to  reach  Kotaehut't  tmmd  before  the  stvero  weatkar 
•ot  in;  and  if  he  did  not  expect  to  attain  that  object,  he  was  prohibited 
from  hazarding  the  safety  of  die  party  by  a  longer  contiinianM  on  the  coast. 
He  therefore  decided  npon  commencing  his  return  to  Bvar  Lake  at  that 
praiod,  and  the  propriety  of  this  determination  waa  aooa  evinced  by  a  Sue- 
cession  of  stormy  weather,  which  speedily  set  in ;  and  by  intelli^nce  ha 
received  from  some  friendly  Esquimaoz  lads,  that  their  coanlrymen  were 
collecting  In  numbers  about  the  month  of  the  Mackenzie ;  and  diat  a  large 
p»t  of  the  Mooniain  Indlam  were  on  the  march  to  inteto^  bim,  en  ae- 
comit  of  hia  baring  come,  as  they  sapposed,  to  interfere  with  the  trade  of 
the  Eaqaimanx.  Had  be  been  only  a  few  days  later,  it  is  aaore  tfcan  pro- 
bable that  be  could  not  hare  esoped  the  naraerons  enemies  wiihoM  a 
contest.  He  arrived  with  hia  party  in  perfect  health  at  Bear  Lelia  on  the 
Slst  of  SeptMnber.  The  trending  of  the  coast  carried  tUa  eapcditaen  iato 
70^*  N.  lat.  With  regard  to  the  eastern  detachment  of  tbs  expedition,  ou 
parting  from  capiam  Franhlia,  tbey  pursued  the  eastMDdiaai  cJuAnel  of 
the  river,  which  is  that  by  which  Mackenrie  ntuned  bcm  die  set«  and  is 
accantely  and  ri^  described  by  bim.  Tbey  reached  tbe  aea  on  tbe  7tk 
of  July,  in  69-  2?  N.  lat.  iSS°2^W.  long.  Considerable  difBcnllf  wm 
now  experienced  in  coastiog  a  shore  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  t»  70°  37' 
N.  I«.  and  126°  &?  W.  long.  The  coast,  thn  fxr,  amane  ^  islsMb  ef 
allnTial  origin,  skirted  by  sandy  banka  runEong  far  to  seaward,  ani  inter- 
aeeted  by  creeks  ef  brackish  watsr,  and  sc^nrated  in  part  by  wide  estuaries, 
pouring  out  at  that  season  of  the  year  Isrge  bodies  of  A^esh  water.  Tbesa 
alluvia]  hmds  are  inundated  by  the  spring  floods,  and  covei«d  witfa  drift 
timber,  except  a  nuriier  of  iasulaied  mtmnds  «f  fneen  evd^  w\m^  rise 
considerably  above  tbe  higheat  wMertnaric,  and  are  aiiali^;ioDB  to  t^  ff  w 
banks  or  iceberg  described  as  bousdiBg  Kotcebue'a  soimd.  Betwixt  tkem 
and  the  main  shore  thM«  i»  a  very  extensive  kheof  braehiaii  waCM,  whieb 
perhaps  communicates  with  the  eastern  fafaneh  of  tbe  Mackenzie,  ^m1  re> 
eeives  at  least  one  other  hrge  rive*.  Tbia  par^  aubsaqaeatty  tracked  a 
rocky  and  bolder  shore,  rounded  Copt  Pmrry,  in  70"  IS*  N.  lat.  aad  ISSr 
W.  long. ;  Cape  KmitnaUm,  in  6^  4S'  N.  lat. ;  and  anMaed  CorortaiiiM 
gulf,  by  die  Dolphin  and  Vnion  ttmitt,  whieb  brongfat  tbem  nearly  ta 
the  llSth  degree  of  W.  long.  Tbey  then  steered  for  tbe  Coppar-mme 
river,  and  entered  it  on  the  8th  of  Aaguat.  Tbay  au£m«d  some  detendeM 
on  this  voyage  from  bod  weather,  and  had,  on  several  eecauons,  to  CM  a 
paaaage  ihroui^  tonnes  of  tee  with  the  hatchet,  and  to  force  a  way  for 
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the  boats  with  mach  labour  &nd  Home  hazard.  The  ice  attutia  a  greM 
thtckneM  in  diax  aea,  some  of  the  floea  being  Bgroiuid  in  nine  fathoms  wa- 
ter, fiat  nndsT  the  powerfal  radiation  of  a  ann  constantly  above  the  horizon, 
in  the  aonimer  months,  it  decays  with  an  almost  incredible  rapidity.  Aa 
the  boats  drew  only  20  inches  of  water,  the  party  were  oo  several  occa- 
sions enabled  to  sail  through  shallow  canals,  worn  on  the  surface  of  these 
floes  by  the  acuon  of  the  wares,  when,  from  the  ice  being  closely  packed 
on  the  shore,  they  could  find  no  passage  betwixt  the  masses  of  which  it 
waa  composed.  They  had  fortunately  clear  weodier  for  these  atteropta. 
Had  they  experienced  the  fogs  which  captain  Franklin  met  with  to  the 
westward,  they  mnst  of  necessity  have  remained  on  shore.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  quantity  of  ice  they  encountered  thns  early  in  the  seaatn,  they 
were  convinced  that  towards  the  end  of  Angiist  there  is  a  free  passage  for 
a  ship  along  the  northern  coast  of  America,  from  the  100th  to  the  150th 
d^ree  of  W.  long. ;  and  to  the  eastward  cf  the  Mackenzie  diere  are  some 
commodious  harbours,  although  there  are  none  on  the  part  of  the  coast 
enrveyed  by  captain  Franklin  to  the  westward.  The  whole  difficulty  in 
performing  the  north-west  passage  in  a  ship  seems  to  be  in  attaining  the 
coast  of  the  continent  through  the  intricate  straits  which  lead  from  Baffin'* 
or  Hudson's  bays.  The  flood-tide  was  found  setting  every  where  along 
the  coast  from  the  eastward.  The  rapids  which  obstmcted  the  navigation 
of  the  Copper-mine,  prevented  them  from  bringing  their  boats  above  Mght 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  they  therefore  abandoned  them  there  with  the  re- 
mainder of  their  stores,  tents,  &c.  a  present  to  the  Esquimaux,  and  set  otit 
over-land  to  Fort  Praidilin,  carrying  (exclusive  of  instruments,  arms,  and 
ammunition,  and  a  few  specimens  of  plants  and  minerals)  merely  a  blanket 
and  ten  days'  provisions  for  each  person.  They  arrived  on  the  eastern  ann 
of  Bear  Lake  on  the  18tb  of  August,  and  at  the  fort  on  the  1st  of  Sept., 
after  an  absence  of  71  days,  in  excellent  health  and  condition. 

The  two  branches  of  this  expedition  have  thus  surveyed  the  coast 
through  upwards  of  36  degrees  of  longitude,  from  nearly  114°  to  150°  W. 
long,  which,  together  with  captain  Franklin's  former  discoveries,  and  those 
of  captmn  "PaiTy,  render  the  Arctic  sea  pretty  well  known  as  far  as  the 
150th  degree  of  W.  long.  Thero  remain  only  11  degrees  of  nnknown 
coast  betwixt  that  and  ley  Cape,  and  only  SOO  miles  of  the  whole  coa^t 
remiuns  to  be  explored  from  the  western  point  of  captwn  Beechy'a  tract  to 
the  most  eastern  point  reached  by  Franklin. 

The  AUutian  IttaruU.']  The  Aleutian  islands  ara  a  chain  extending 
from  the  S.W.  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Alaska,  between  the  parallels  of 
51°  iV  and  55°  N.  lat.,  and  dividing  the  sea  of  Behring, — as  it  is  sometimes 
called, — from  the  great  Northern  ocean.  These  islands  are  divided  into 
three  groups :  the  AUultam,  properly  so  called, — the  Andreanof  itlandt, 
— and  the  Litii,  or  Fax  itlandt,  sometimes  also  called  Kawalang.  Malta 
Brun  says,  "  they  constitute  one  single  and  unique  chain ;  and  might  be 
compared  to  the  piles  of  an  immense  bridge  which  has  formerly  been 
thrown  acroas  from  continent  to  continent."  They  describe  between  K«mt- 
acbatka  in  Asia,  and  the  promontory  of  Alaska  in  America,  an  arc  of  a 
circle  which  almoat  joins  the  two  lands  u^ether.  They  belong  to  Russia ; 
and  were  partly  discovered  by  Behring  in  1741,  partly  by  Tchirikof  in 
1742,  and  explored  in  the  latest  instance  by  Billing!  and  Saritchef  in  1793 
and  1795.  They  are  in  general  mountunous  and  rocky,  and  rise  to  a  con- 
nderable  elevation  towards  their  centre.  Their  coa«ts  are  of  dangeroua 
navigatiDn.     The  mouatains  are  porphyrilic  and  schistose ;  and  in  some 
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roataoces  of  &  volcanic  iiMnre.  A  Bpeciei  of  JHper,  in  general  of  a  yellow 
tint,  is  reiy  common.  The  sral  is  in  many  places  ftrtile,  and  the  ulands 
nearest  to  America  produce  pines,  larches,  and  oaks.  The  only-qnadrupedn 
are  foxes  and  mice ;  aeo-birda  and  fish  are  very  nnmeronB  and  varied. 
The  popniation  has  been  recently  eatimated  at  5,600;  and  it  is  affirmed 
that  it  was  mnch  more  considerable  in  former  times,  bnt  that  the  cnpidity 
of  the  Rnssian  American  company,  which  has  establishments  on  ^e  islanda 
of  Kadiak  and  Onnalashka,  has  tended  to  keep  down  ^ir  nnnbera,  by 
compelling  the  more  robust  and  active  portion  of  the  population  to  becoma 
their  fox-hnnters  and  fishera.  The  Alentians  are  of  a  moderate  atatnre, 
and  brown  complexion ;  tbmr  bee  is  roimd,  noae  small,  and  eye  black. 
The  custom  of  inserting  a  piece  of  carved  bone,  or  glass-beads,  into  their 
lower  lips  and  nostrils,  is  common  amongst  them.  Their  religion  is 
a  species  of  Shamanism ;  and  their  langu^e  appears  to  have  some  analt^ 
to  that  of  the  Kurilians. 

General  Description  of  Russian  America.^  That  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Russian  America,  is  ge- 
nerally of  a  very  alpine  and  sterile  character.  The  celebrated  monniaia 
of  St  Elias,  which  is  probably  a  volcanic  peak,  is  calculated  to  liave  an 
elevation  of  2,775  toises ;  and  La  Perouse  estimated  the  range  of  monn- 
taina  which  terminate*  at  Croeo  sound  to  be  upwards  of  10,000  feet  in 
elevation.  The  primitive  mountmns  of  granite,  or  slate,  in  some  places 
rise  immediately  tom  the  sea,  and  have  their  summits  constantly  covered 
with  enow.  Malta  Brun  thus  riridly  describes  the  general  appearance  erf' 
this  r^on : — "  Above  a  range  of  hills  covered  with  pines  and  birch,  rise 
naked  mountains,  crowned  with  enormous  masses  of  ice,  which  often  de. 
tach  themselves,  and  roll  down  with  a  dreadful  noise  into  the  valleys  be- 
low, which  they  entirely  fill  up,  or  into  the  rivers  and  bays,  where,  remain- 
ing without  melting,  they  rise  in  banks  of  crystal.  When  such  a  mass  Jails, 
the  crashing  forests  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  scattered  to  a  distance, 
the  echoes  resound  along  the  shores  with  the  noise  of  thunder,  tbe  sea  rises 
up  in  foam,  ships  experience  a  violent  concussian,  and  the  affrighted  navi- 
gator witnesses,  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  a  reneival  of  those  teirific 
scenes  which  sometimes  spread  snch  devastation  in  alpine  repons.  Be- 
tween the  foot  of  these  mountains  and  the  sea  there  extends  a  stripe  of 
low  land,  the  soil  of  which  is  almost  every  where  a  black  and  marshy 
earth.  This  ground  is  only  calculated  for  producing  coarse  though  nume- 
rons  mosses,  very  short  grass,  vacciniai,  and  some  other  little  plants. 
Some  of  these  marshes,  hanging  on  the  side  of  tlie  hills,  retain  the  water 
like  a  sponge,  while  their  verdure  makes  them  appear  like  solid  ground ; 
but,  in  attempting  to  pass  them,  the  traveller  sinks  up  to  the  mid-leg. 
Nevertheless,  the  pine-tree  acquires  a  great  size  upon  these  gloomy  rocks. 
Next  to  the  fir,  the  most  common  species  is  tliat  of  the  alder.  In  many 
places  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  dwarf  trees  and  shrubs.  Upon  no  coast 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  have  there  been  remarked  such  rapid  en- 
croachments of  the  sea  upon  the  land.  Tbe  trunks  of  trees  that  had  been 
CQt  down  by  European  navigators,  have  been  found,  and  recc^ized,  after 
a  l^Me  of  10  yean.  These  trunks  are  found  sunk  in  the  water,  with  die 
earth  which  supported  them."  The  inhabitants  of  the  districts  towards 
the  N.  seem  to  be  Esquimaux.  Mackenzie  describes  some  of  the  native 
tribes  as  of  a  low  stature,  with  round  faces,  high  cheek-bones,  and  black 
eyes  and  hur.  Nearer  the  Pacific,  they  are  distinguished  by  grey  eyes. 
Continuation  of  North-  Weil  Region,^     The  countries  extending  from 
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the  frwitiara  of  RoMaao  America,  m  far  u  tb«  confinw  of  CaHfornia,  tp- 
pear  to  form  a  ■nccaasion  of  pUums,  or  elevated  temcM,  wliich  are 
booBded  on  the  E.  and  W.  by  two  chaioa  of  monntWDB.  Tliat  towards 
tbe  £.  is  deBominated  tbe  Socky  mount9in*>  Th«  other  rnoa  panllel 
to  the  coast,  at  the  distance  of  aboat  100  lemuea  from  tbe  shore  of  the 
Punfio,  from  Cook's  inlet  to  New  AlUos,  a  diusoce  of  more  than  1000 
lesgnei.  Mslte  Bnm  regards  tbe  penmsiik  of  Califomift  as  tbe  extremity 
of  this  greet  chain.  The  same  geographer  thinks  tbst  in  the  idiqnu,  mta- 
MIS,  and  belief,  of  the  Indian  tribes  scattered  over  tliis  ragjWi  bbmo  sint- 
litnda  to  dwse  of  the  Astecs  or  Mesicau  may  be  traced. 


CHAR  II.— INDIAN  TRIBES. 

A  Tzw  general  remarks  may  here  be  made  on  the  manners  and  cnstoms 
of  the  North  Americao  Indians,  reeerving  peiticnlar  obserrations  for  those 
plsc«e  where  they  may  appear  necessary. 

About  three'fonrths  of  North  America  are  still  in  possession  of  the  ab- 
original tribes.  If  we  begin  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  lat.  30° 
N.,  and  draw  a  tine  along  that  parallel  ull  it  Hbikes  the  meridian  of  Qi' 
W.,  and  then  due  N.  along  that  meridian  to  the  parallel  of  17°  N.,  and 
thence  doe  E.  along  that  parallel  to  tbe  Atlantic  ocean, — nearly  all  the 
<Kinlmeat  S-  and  E.  of  this  line  is  in  the  possession  of  the  whites  ;  while 
the  Indians  possess  nearly  all  to  the  N.  and  W.  of  this  line.  That  is  to 
say,  the  Indians  still  own  all  the  northern  part  of  what  )»s  been  termed 
^soisb  America)  the  western  part  of  the  United  Slates,  and  nearly  the 
vhole  of  British  America.  From  the  eastern  division  of  the  United 
Sutes  they  are  tot  disappearing.  Dr  Morse  states,  as  the  result  of  his 
inqniriee,  that  there  were,  in  1833,  only  B,3H7  Indians  in  New  England, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania ;  120,389  in  the  country  E.  of  the  Missia- 
aippi ;  and  shout  470,000  altogether  in  the  whole  territory  of  the  United 
Statea-  Wthin  the  British  American  dominions,  it  has  been  esrimated, 
that  the  ladians  number  9,500  warriors,  or  34,550  souls.  In  New  Mexico 
and  New  California,  where  the  population  is  only  in  the  proportion  of  7 
iohabiunta  to  a  square  league ;  and  in  the  mountainous  territory  of  Mapi- 
mi,  occopied  by  the  Appadms,  the  Indians  may  amount  to  between  60,000 
and  70,000  souls.  Their  total  numbers,  therefore,  may  be  roughly  esti- 
mated at  rather  more  than  half  a  million,  or  less  than  600,000  sooK  To 
the  W.  of  the  Mississippi,  the  populaUon  of  the  United  States  is  only  8 
persona  to  the  aqnare  league.  Uf  the  western  tribes,  the  most  numerona 
are  the  Oai^^  and  Pawnees. 

Pertuu  and  DresM."^  All  the  Indian  tribes  have  a  remarkable  similarity 
in  eiOetnal  appearance.  They  are  "  in  general,"  says  Mslte  Brno,  "  of  a 
large  uae,  of  a  robust  frame,  a  well  proportioned  figure,  and  free  from 
defects  of  organization.  Their  complexion  is  of  a  brooEe,  or  reddish  cop- 
per hu^-^usty-coloured  as  it  were,  and  not  unfike  cinnamon  or  tannin. 
Their  hair  is  black,  long,  coarse,  and  shining,  but  not  thickly  set  on  the 
bead.  Their  beard  is  thin,  and  grows  in  tufts.  Their  forehead  is  low, 
and  their  eyes  are  lengthened  out,  with  the  outer  angles  turned  up  towards 
the  tenqilea ;  the  eye-brows  are  high,  the  cheek-bones  prominent,  the  nose 
a  little  flattened,  but  well  marked,  the  lips  extended,  and  the  teeth  closely 
mt  and  pointed.     In  theb'  month,  there  is  an  expression  of  sweetDcea 
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which  fonns  a  striking  contrast  with  the  gliMmy,  banh,  and  even  stern 
chaimcter  of  their  conntenance.  llieir  head  is  of  a  square  shape,  and  their 
face  b  broad,  without  being  flat,  and  Papers  towards  the  chin.  Theic 
features,  viewed  in  profile,  are  prominent,  and  deeply  sculptured.  They 
have  a  high  chest,  massy  thi^s,  and  arched  legs,  their  foot  is  lai^e,  and 
dieir  whole  body  squat  and  thick  set.  Anatomy  likewise  eoables  us  to 
ascertain  that  in  the  cranium,  the  superciliary  arches  are  more  strongly 
marked ;  the  orbits  of  the  eye  deeper ;  the  cheek-bonea  more  rounded,  and 
better  defined  ;  the  temporal  bones  more  level ;  the  branches  of  the  lower 
jaw  less  diverging ;  the  occipital  bone  not  so  convex ;  nod  the  facial  line 
more  inclined  than  among  the  Mongol  race,  with  whom  it  haa  been  some- 
times  attempted  to  confound  them.  The  shape  of  the  forehead  and  of  the 
vertex  most  frequently  depends  on  the  employment  of  artificial  means ; 
bnt,  independently  of  the  custom  of  disfiguring  the  heads  of  infants,  there 
is  no  other  people  in  the  world  in  whom  the  frontal  bone  is  «o  much  flat- 
tened above ;  genemlly  speaking,  the  skull  is  light."  "  In  no  race  of  man- 
kind," says  Dr  Sconler,  "  is  more  anxiety  displayed  to  impose  some  arti- 
ficial deformity  on  their  bodies,  than  among  the  aborigines  of  the  American 
continent  and  islands.  There  may  be  seen  within  the  circuit  of  a  few 
knndred  miles  almost  every  variety  of  artificial  deformity  that  a  wild  imo' 
gination  conid  surest.  The  custom  of  istooing  is  not  uncommon.  The 
septum  of  the  nose  is  so  perforated  as  to  admit  of  shells  and  feathers.  At 
Qneen  Charlotte's  island  the  women  make  a  large  incision  into  the  lower 
np,  so  as  to  contain  an  oval  piece  of  wood,  two  indies  in  length,  and  from 
six  to  eight  lines  in  breadth  ;  but  the  most  interesting  process  in  respect 
to  natural  history  is  the  compression  of  the  children's  heads.  The  existence 
of  this  practice  has  long  been  known,  and  the  effects  produced  by  it  un 
the  form  of  the  craninm  have  been  noticed  by  various  anatomists  ;  yet  the 
following  observations  will  not  prove  unacceptable,  famished  as  they  are 
by  one  whose  repeated  and  personal  inquiries,  daring  a  residence  among 
the  Indians,  have  rendered  the  subject  familiar  to  him.  All  the  tribes  on 
the  North-west  coast,  whether  insular  or  continental,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Columbia  river  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Quadra  and  Vancouver's 
bland,  flatten  ^e  heads  Qf  their  children.  These  tribes  have  a  great  simi- 
larity in  their  habits,  longiiiige,  and  appearance ;  and  their  method  of  flat- 
tening the  head  is  extremely  simple,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  attended 
with  any  disagreeable  circumstances  to  the  health  of  the  child.  As  soon 
as  die  inlant  b  bom,  the  head  b  frequently  and  gently  compressed  with 
the  hand,  and  thb  is  continued  for  three  or  four  days.  The  child  is  then 
placed  in  a  box  or  cradle,  which  b  rendered  comfortable  by  spreading 
moss,  or  a  kind  of  tow,  made  from  the  bark  of  the  cypress,  over  it.  The 
occiput  of  the  child  rests  on  a  board  at  the  upper  end  of  the  box,  and  b 
supported  by  tow  or  moss  ;  another  board  u  then  bronght  over  the  fore- 
head, and  tied  firmly  down  on  the  head  of  the  in&nt.  The  cJiild  b  seldom 
taken  from  the  cradle  ;  and  the  compression  b  continued  till  it  b  able  to 
walk.  A  child  about  three  years  old  presents  a  most  hideous  appearance. 
The  compression,  operating  chiefly  on  the  forehead  and  occiput,  reverses 
the  natural  proportion  of  the  bead,  and  causes  it  to  assume  the  form  of  a 
wedge.  The  eye-balls  project  very  much,  and  the  individual  ever  after 
has  the  eyes  directed  upwards.  Nature,  however,  alarmed  at  such  an  at- 
tempt to  deface  her  works,  attempts  to  repair  tlie  injury ;  hence  the  skulls 
<rf  adults  are  less  flat  than  when  they  were  infants,  althoagh  still  sufficiently 
deformed.  From  the  presanre  being  applied  to  the  forehead  and  occiput, 
V.  2  m 
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the  ttro  parietal  bonei  bol^  out  very  much ;  and,  from  the  taeqnality  of 
the  presgnre,  the  symmetry  of  tile  head  is  destroyed.  The  espouty  of 
skit]!,  bowerer,  Is  little  altered  ;  and  the  distortion  does  Dot  seen)  to  have 
any  effeet  on  tbeir  intellectual  powers." — All  the  varioni  tribea  hare  a 
close  resemblanoe  in  their  dress,  which  txtngista  entirely  of  fais  and  hides; 
one  piece  being  fastened  round  the  wwst,  and  raachmg  to  the  middle  of 
the  thigh,  and  another  Uiger  piece  thrown  over  the  shouidere.  llieir  leg* 
are  protected  by  skini  fitted  to  d)e  shape  of  the  leg,  and  ornamented  with 
porcupme  qaills ;  their  shoes  or  sanMa  ore  made  of  the  skin  of  the  deer, 
elk,  or  bn^o,  dressed  with  the  hwr  on,  and  made  to  fasten  about  the 
ankles.  The  women  have  their  bodies  covered  from  the  kneee  upwards. 
Their  ^fts  cover  the  body,  but  not  the  erras,  and  thwr  Dnder-garmeDta 
reach  from  the  waist  to  the  knees.  Tbeir  shoes  and  stockings  are  not  (Uf- 
ferent  from  those  of  the  men.  Those  men  who  wish  to  ^>pear  very  gay, 
plnck  all  the  hair  from  tbeir  heads,  leaving  only  a  round  spot  of  about  two 
inches  diameter  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  on  which  are  fastened  plnmee  of 
feathers,  with  quills  of  irory  or  silver.  The  peculiar  ornaments  of  thia 
part,  are  the  distiaguisluog  marks  of  the  difierent  nations.  They  some- 
time* paint  their  hces  black,  but  oflener  red ;  they  1k»«  thur  noses  and 
slit  iheu*  ears ;  and  in  both  they  wear  rations  ornaments.  The  hitter 
ranks  of  women  dress  tbeir  hair  mdi  silTer  ornaments  in  a  pecnliar  man- 
ner ;  and  sometimes  paiot  ic  They  have  generally  a  large  spot  of  paint 
Acar  the  ear,  on  each  side  of  the  head ;  and,  not  unfreqnently,  a  small  apot 
on  the  brow. 

Habilaliottt.'^  Their  tents  fx  hnts  are  compoeed  of  poles  meeting 
in  a  point  at  the  top :  these  are  covered  aometimes  with  skins,  sometime* 
with  hark,  and  eometimes  with  mats  nude  of  nubes.  They  are  witbont 
windows,  and  have  for  cfaimnies  a  small  opening  left  at  the  top.  Tbe 
same  skins  which  by  day  serve  tbem  for  seals,  snpply  them  with  beds  hy 
night,  when  they  are  spread  on  tbe  ground,  round  the  fiie  which  is  io  the 
centre  of  the  apartment.  As  their  fashitBtioos  are  thus  rode,  their  domes- 
tic nteasils  are  few  in  number,  and  plain  in  tbeir  formation.  They  have 
pots  of  black  stone  or  day,  in  which  they  boil  their  meat ;  and  bowla 
made  of  the  knotty  parts  of  a  tree  ;  their  spoons  are  made  of  a  wood  re- 
sembling boxwood,  and  they  roast  their  meat  on  wooden  sfiu. 

MarTiage.2  None  of  tbe  North  American  tribes,  however  radei  are 
anacqnainted  with  tbe  iustitation  of  muriage.  They  generally  are  coa- 
lented  with  one  wife;  aometimee  they  take  two,  bnt  seldwn  more  than 
three.  The  women  are  under  the  direction  of  their  fothere  in  the  choice 
of  husbands,  and  vecy  seldom  express  a  predilection  for  any  particular  per* 
son.  Their  connahip  ia  short  and  simple.  The  lover  make*  a  (treseut, 
generally  of  game,  to  the  bead  of  the  family  to  which  the  woman  be  ba- 
ciea  belong*.  Her  guardian's  af)probaiion  obtained,  be  next  makes  a  pre- 
sent to  tbe  wiHnan ;  and  her  acceptance  of  this  ugnifies  her  coDsenL 
The  contract  ia  immediately  made,  and, the  match  concluded.  -All 
thia  is  traosacted  without  ceremony,  without  even  a  feast.  The  husband 
geoerally  cairiea  hia  wife  among  bis  own  relations,  where  he  either  retain* 
to  the  tent  which  be  formerly  inhabited,  or  constructs  a  new  one  for  their 
own  use.  They  someumee,  but  seldom,  remun  among  the  wife's  relations. 
'Diete  contracle  are  binding  no  longer  than  during  the  will  of  both  partiea. 
If  they  do  not  agree,  the  wonmn  returns  to  her  relations,  and,  if  they  have 
any  children,  she  takes  them  along  with  her ;  but  after  they  have  children, 
a  sepBiiition  very  seldom  takes  place.     If  a  woman  be  guilty  of  adultery, 
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■ed  her  hniband  be  noirilliDg  to  dirorc«  her,  be  cnti  off  her  bur,  iriiicb  U 
miwiderad  the  bigheat  disgnco  which  can  ba  pnt  npoD  a  female.  Tba 
basband  emplofs  binuelf  oaly  ia  the  chato.  On  the  woman  u  devolred 
erery  domeatic  cbu^e.  She  erects  the  tent,  procoree  fdet,  manages  the 
agricnltiml  afiaira,  dronaan  the  pioTiuons,  catchaa  fish,  and  makes  traps 
tar  small  animals. 

Diteatetand  SuriaU'']  An  Indian  is  free  from  those  distempers  trhicb  are 
generated  by  luxury  or  slotb ;  bat  is  snlgect  to  others,  frequently  not  less  fatal. 
The  excessive  fatigue  be  often  mutergoes,  and  his  severe  fasts  followed  by  to- 
radons  intemperance,araoftenproductire  of  consumptive  and  plenritic  com- 
[duBla.  Their  chief  remedy  and  preventive,  in  all  kinds  of  distempers,  is 
Bwea^g.  They  conatmct  a  stove  for  this  purpOBe.  It  ia  a  small  tent,  closely 
covered,  into  which  the  patient  enters ;  water  is  then  thrown  on  heated 
atones  placed  on  the  floor,  which  soon  produces  violent  perspiration.  The 
invalid  then  pinngee  himaeif  into  cold  water,  and  a  cure  is  often  effected 
by  such  rude  means.  In  fevers,  they  make  use  of  decoctions  and  lotions  of 
herbs.  Their  physicians  are  well-skilled  in  the  cure  of  wounds,  fractures, 
and  bruises.  They  have  much  knowledge  of  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
herbs,  and  often  apply  them  with  great  effect ;  but  to  magnify  themselves 
vid  th^  skill  in  the  esteem  of  their  tribe,  they  accompany  all  their  ap- 
plications with  ceremonies  and  incantations.  An  Indian  is  never  nfriud  of 
dying ;  be  bears  the  phyainau  pronounce  his  disease  mortal  with  indiffer- 
ence. If  he  baa  a  family,  he  {^ves  them  bis  advice  for  their  conduct  alter 
his  death,  and  r^nlates  all  things  for  the  approaching  event  with  compo- 
sure. When  dead,  be  is  placed  in  a  sitting  posture,  dressed  in  his  usual 
habits,  with  his  arms  l)eside  him.  Hia  relatlona  eit  ronnd  him,  and  ad- 
dress themselves  to  him,  as  if  be  still  heard  them.  Their  orations  on  that 
occasion  are  commonly  panegyrical.  Some  of  the  nationa  are  said  to  have 
no  particular  bnrying-place ;  others  have  one  common  ut  seversl  tribes. 
Along  with  their  dead,  they  inter  all  their  weapons  nsed  either  in  hnuUag 
or  war,  with  their  clothes,  paints,  and  domestic  utensils,  Irom  a  persuasion 
tbnt  they  may  be  of  nse  to  them  in  another  life,  where  their  enjoyments 
and  occupations  are  supposed  not  to  be  different  in  kind  from  those  in 
which  they  have  here  been  employed. 

Hunting.^  Hunting  is  the  chief  employment  of  every  male  Indian  ; 
and  in  it  they  display  mach  dexterity,  and  no  teas  sagacity.  Their  hunt- 
ing-parties are  fixed  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  diiefs  of  their  tribes. 
For  these  expeditions  they  prepare  themselves  by  severo  &st8,  during  ' 
which  they  endeavour  to  discover,  by  their  dreams,  in  what  diraction  they 
are  moat  likely  to  meet  with  plenty  of  game.  A  dexterous  and  resolute 
hunter  is  held  nearly  in  as  great  estimation  as  the  most  diatinguiahed 
warrior.  Scarcely  any  device  which  the  ineeanity  of  man  has  discovered 
for  ensnaring  or  destroying  those  animals  that  supply  them  with  food,  or 
whose  skint  are  valuable  to  Europeans,  is  unknown  to  them.  When 
they  hunt  the  bear,  they  endeavour  to  discover  his  winter-retreat ;  the 
whole  troop  dien  rarroaDda  it  in  a  circle,  and  proceeding  equally  towards 
the  centre,  seldom  fail  to  despatch  their  prey.  A  herd  of  bnflUoes  is 
soiTonnded  in  a  sioiilaT  manner  ;  they  drive  them  inwards  by  setting  fira 
to  the  grass,  and  of  the  number  thus  anrromided  few  are  ever  permitted  to 
escape.  The  elk  is  traced  in  the  snow,  which  retard*  bis  usual  speed. 
Sometimes  (bey  conceal  themselves  behind  a  tree,  and  shoot  their  game 
as  it  cbuicea  to  pass  ;  at  other  times  one  party  embark  in  canoes,  while 
anotiier,  forming  a  semicircle,  drive  the  enclosed  game  towards  the  lake 
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or  river,  «rber«  tKey  ore  lOon  deotroyed,  TbU  employment  ii  for  (ram 
being  free  from  danger.  The  elle,  tbe  buffalo,  and  tbe  moose,  when 
wonnded,  are  not  only  furious  but  of  great  strengfth  ;  they  turn  with  im- 
petaoiity  on  the  hnntera,  and  if  not  speedily  despatched,  or  dextronsly 
avoided,  destroy  their  awailanta.  Among  die  northern  tribes,  hunting  the 
beaver  !s  a  bronrita  employment.  Sometimes  these  animals  are  caogbt 
in  traps  pieced  in  the  paths  which  they  make  into  the  woods;  some- 
times a  hole  is  made  in  the  ice  on  their  dams,  to  which  the  beaver  comM 
for  fresh  air,  and  where  he  is  soon  despatched  by  those  who  watch  for  that 
purpose ;  sometimes  the  hunters  destroy  tbe  bearen'  houses,  and  drira 
them  into  a  net  previonsly  placed  for  them  in  the  deepest  part  of  their 
dam.  Whatever  is  canght  in  hunting  is  divided  with  the  greatest  impar- 
tiality :  and  none  are  ever  heard  to  murmur  or  insinuate  that  their  share 
is  less  than  their  merits. 

Religion-I  Hie  religion  of  the  Indians  is  simple ;  they  have  few  m:- 
tictes  of  belief,  and  fewer  ceremonies.  They  believe  that  there  are  beings 
superior  to  themselveg,  who  manage,  by  their  power  and  wisdom,  tbe  afiaira 
of  this  world  ;  that  these  beings  are  all  subjected  to  one  Great  Spirit,  who 
is  superior  to  every  existing  creature ;  and  that  this  Great  Spirit  is  of  in- 
finite power,  and  of  a  benevolent  disposition.  Their  misfortunes,  there- 
fore, they  imagine  to  proceed,  not  ^m  him,  but  from  an  ioferior  spirit  to 
whom  they  ascribe  a  disposition  purely  malevolent.  They  sometimes  are 
prompted  by  giatitude  to  perform  an  act  of  devotion  to  the  Great  Spirit; 
but  they  much  more  frequently  adore  the  malevolent  being,  that  he  may 
remove  the  evils  by  which  they  are  oppressed,  or  avert  those  by  which 
they  are  threatened.  They  believe  in  a  future  state,  in  which  they  are  to 
enjoy,  in  a  more  complete  manner,  those  pleasures  triiich  they  pursued  in 
this  life,  with  tbe  advantages  of  a  mild  climate  and  a  fertile  soil  abounding 
with  game,  whose  fiesh  never  cloys  the  appetite,  nor  surfeits  by  excess. 
They  have  priesto,  or  men  who  are  accounted  proper  persons,  either  to 
oonciliate  the  favour  of  their  deities,  or  to  avert  their  wrath.  But,  as  the 
American  Indians  seldom  engage  in  solemn  religious  ceremonies,  the 
priests  cannot,  from  this  source,  secure  their  maintenance.  To  the  office  of 
the  priesthood,  they  have  therefore  annexed  those  of  prophet  and  physician  ; 
aud  the  offices  of  priest,  physician,  and  prophet  or  conjurer,  are  for  the  most 
part  hereditary.  They  seldom  make  any  formal  offering  to  tbe  Great 
Spirit ;  but  to  the  malevolent  spirit  an  offering  is  sometimes  made.  When 
attacked  by  any  genera]  calamity,  such  as  scarcity  or  sickness,  they  take  a 
victim,  generally  a  Aag,  and  having  tied  his  mouth,  without  killing  him, 
they  singe  him  at  a  fire,  and  then  affix  him  to  a  pole,  with  a  bundle  of 
beaver~skinB,  after  which  the  priest  addresses  the  spirit,  deprecates  bis 
wrath,  and  imploree  a  mitigation  of  their  troubles. 

Government^  llie  Indians  are  dirided  into  nations,  and  Bubdirided 
into  tribes.  Both  the  nations  and  the  tribes  have  particular  symbols  by 
whidi  they  distinguish  themselves.  Theae  symbols  are  generally  animals, 
anch  as  the  %er,  the  snake,  the  wolf,  the  bu&lo.  In  the  same  manner 
indivittuals  are  distingnished.  Every  Indian  accounts  himself  as  entirely 
independent,  and  accountable  to  no  one  for  his  actions.  Their  submissloo 
is  wholly  voluntary ;  their  chiefs  may  persuade,  but  have  no  power  to  en- 
force obedience.  At  ordinary  times,  therefore,  they  live  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  equality.  In  limes  of  difficulty,  however,  when  any  plan  is  to  be 
formed  that  requires  sagacity,  those  naturally  possessed  of  superior  abilities, 
or  who  have  acquired  wisdom  through  length  of  days,  naturally  claim  the 
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iaperiority.  The  civil  and  military  departmenta  are,  for  the  most  part, 
managed  by  different  personB.  Tlie  former  is  under  die  direction  of  a 
«Aief,  whose  office  is  hereditary,  aaHiB(«d  by  the  elders  of  the  tribe ;  the 
latter  is  mant^d  by  a  warrior  chief,  who  is  the  brareat  of  the  tribe,  and 
one  who  has  ofteneat  sncceasftilly  attacked  bis  enemies.  The  eldera,  along 
with  the  hereditary  chief,  <letennine  when  they  are  to  make  war.  To  the 
warrior  chief  u  committed  the  sole  direcdon  of  it.  The  former  of  these 
chiefs  is  called  their  king ;  the  latter,  for  the  most  part,  is  termed  th«r 
captmn  ;  bat  when  the  hereditary  chief  or  king  la  a  man  of  known  courage, 
be  is  oft«n  made  chief  warrior,  and  unites  both  these  digiuties  in  his  own 
person.  The  objects  of  Indian  government  are  generally  the  foreign  con- 
cerns of  the  tribe,  war,  peace,  treaties,  and  alliances ;  it  seldom  or  never 
intermeddles  with  domestic  concerns,  farther  than  to  regulate  a  general 
hnntiog-party.  Within  his  own  family  each  man  follows  his  own  inclina- 
tions. Even  public  resolnlions  are  never  delivered  in  the  form  of  com- 
mands ;  they  proceed  no  fiuther  than  advice,  yet  are  not  on  that  account 
the  less  effectual.  Private  wrongs  are  retaliated  by  those  who  have  suffered 
them ;  murder  ia  avenged  by  the  nearest  relations  of  the  murdered  person. 
Hie  elders,  or  taehemt,  are  chosen  not  only  for  their  age,  but  their  abilities 
in  speaking.  Each  family  generally  appoints  one.  iiiese  debate  od  all 
pnblic  concerns ;  seated  in  a  circle,  each,  in  his  tnm,  speaks  his  opinion, 
in  concise  and  nervous  language ;  and  without  their  general  concorrencA, 
nothing  of  importance  is  ever  undertaken. 

TFtir.J  llie  yonth  of  these  rarioua  tribes  are  much  addicted  to  war. 
Accustomed  to  hear  the  exploits  of  their  forefathers  related  with  admira- 
tion, they  become  impatient  to  signalize  themselves  in  the  same  career. 
The  usuid  avowed  caoses  of  war,  among  the  Indians,  are  to  secure  their 
right  of  passing  through  certain  tracts  of  country;  to  auert  their  right  of 
hunting  within  certain  bounds ;  to  maintain  their  claims  to  their  own  ter- 
ritories ;  or  to  avenge  the  death  of  such  of  their  tribe  as  may  have  fallen 
m  former  conflicts.  Every  tribe  has  a  band  of  warriors.  Tb«r  arms  were 
bows  and  arrows,  and  a  war-club ;  but,  tince  their  intercourse  with  Euro- 
peans, they  have  snbstitnted  the  musket  for  their  bows  and  arrows,  and 
the  tomahawk  for  their  war-club ;  and  to  these  have  added  a  ecalping-knife 
and  a  da^er.  When  the  Indians  set  ont  on  their  march,  a  mat  ia  all  they 
take  besides  their  arms.  They  maintain  themselves  on  their  way  by  hunt- 
ing. If  not  near  the  enemies'  country  they  move  quite  unguarded,  sepa- 
rating into  small  parties  during  the  day,  for  the  convenience  of  hunting ; 
but  taking  care  at  night,  to  return  to  their  camp,  which  is  always  pitched 
before  sunset.  By  the  sun,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  they  di. 
rect  dieir  different  routes  so  well,  that  tiiey  never  ful  of  meeting  at  the 
appointed  place.  When  they  have  entered  the  enemy*s  country,  tbey  con- 
duct their  march  with  the  greatest  secrecy ;  the  game  is  no  longer  pursued  ; 
fires  are  not  lighted ;  tbey  are  not  even  permitted  to  apeak,  but  convene  only 
by  signs.  The  sagacity  triiich  tbey  evince  under  aueb  circumstances  can 
scarcely  ha  conceived  by  civilized  nations.  At  a  reiy  great  distance  they 
wilt  discover  habitations  by  the  smell  of  the  fire ;  they  will  perceive  the 
track  of  a  foot  on  the  smiunhest  grass,  and  on  the  hardest  substance ; 
and  from  this  track  they  can  discover,  with  amazing  certunty,  the  na- 
tion, the  »es,  the  stature  of  the  person  who  has  passed,  and  the  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  track  was  formed.  It  is  not  easy  to  avmd 
an  enemy  so  sagacious,  and  it  becomes  the  great  concem  of  both  par- 
ties, therefore,  to  conceal  their  own  traces,  and  discover  those  of  their 
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opponenla.  To  effect  this  tbey  me  all  pracantioiu:  they  foUoir  uaob 
other  ia  >  aii^Ie  line,  each  tratxluig  in  the  footstepa  of  thoae  before 
lum,  while  the  lut  carefnlly  concrali  their  track  by  etrowing  leave! 
upon  it,  and  if  they  discover  a  rivalet  ia  their  way,  they  raareh  in  it, 
the  more  effectually  to  deceive  thur  eneiniea:  they  march  only  during 
the  lught,  during  the  day  they  form  a  continaal  smbnacade.  Whwi  they 
ancceed  in  diacoveriog  their  enemies,  ifaey  immediately  hold  a  council, 
in  which  they  plan  the  dreadful  iceoe  which  ia  eoon  to  be  acted.  Im- 
mediately before  day-break,  at  the  momeat  when  their  advenaries  are 
uippoMd  to  be  immersed  in  their  Boondeat  sleep,  they  approach  on  their 
hands  uul  kneea,  IJll  within  bow-shot ;  the  chief  then  gives  a  signal,  whereat 
they  start  up  with  a  horrid  yell  and  discharge  their  airows,  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  ^e  confusion,  rnah  forwards,  and,  with  their  tomahawks,  com- 
plete the  carnage.  Without  some  evident  advantage  of  this  kind,  an  Indian 
seldom  engages ;  for  be  expects  no  praise  for  a  victory,  which  ia  purchased 
with  the  lives  of  any  of  his  own  party.  Having  aecnred  the  victory,  and 
despatched  all  who  would  be  troublesome  to  them  on  their  return,  they 
make  the  rest  prisoners.  "Hiey  then  acalp  the  dead  and  wounded ;  twist- 
ing the  hair  round  their  left  hand,  and  setting  their  foot  in  the  persona 
neck,  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  scalping-knife,  they  dexterously  separate 
the  acalp  from  the  head,  and  [Reserve  it  as  a  monument  of  th^  victory. 
When  tbey  approach  their  own  tenta,  tbey  announce  tbeir  arrival  by  dif- 
ferent cries :  the.  number  of  war-whoops  indicates  bow  many  prisonera 
they  have  taken, — the  number  of  death-cries,  how  many  of  tbeir  compan- 
ions they  have  lost.  A  council  is  immediately  held,  at  which  the  fate  of 
each  prisoner  ia  soon  determined.  A  prisoner  is  no  sooner  condemned 
than  he  is  led  to  execution.  While  they  are  binding  him  to  the  stake,  he 
sings  his  deatb^ong,  and  expires  with  ferocioos  courage.  If  he  be  a  chief, 
who  has  given  proofs  of  bis  prowess  in  former  engagements  with  his  ene- 
mies, tbey  frequently  put  his  fortitude  to  a  severe  tnal,  by  the  infliction  ot 
the  roost  dreadful  torments ;  but  the  victim  usually  ^ories  in  bis  suffer- 
ings, as  unequivocal  marks  of  the  opinion  entertained  of  him  by  bis  tor- 
mentors. He  boasts  of  the  victories  he  has  obtained  over  their  nation  ; 
be  enumerates  the  scalps  which  he  possessed  ;  he  recapitulates  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  treated  his  prisoners,  and  reproaches  them  widi  ignorance 
in  the  art  of  torture.  This  scene,  it  is  said,  sometimes  continues,  with 
little  intermission,  for  several  days  ;  till  the  prisoner,  exhausted,  but  not 
hombted,  expires  without  a  sigh  ;  or  till  bis  taunts  provoke  bis  tormentors 
to  frustrate  their  own  designs,  by  putting  a  speedy  end  to  bis  existence. 
Burning  is  the  general  way  of  putting  their  prisoners  to  death,  but  few 
of  them  suffer  even  in  this  manner.  A  great  part  are  delivered  to  the 
chief  of  the  nation,  and  being  distributed  to  those  who  have  lost  their 
husbands,  sons,  or  other  relations,  in  the  war,  they  are  by  them  generally 
adopted  into  tbeir  respective  families,  and,  if  they  conduct  themselves 
properly,  experience  all  that  tenderness  and  regard  which  belonged  to 
those  whose  places  diey  fill.  Tbey  have  no  inducement  to  return  to  their 
owQ  tribe  ;  for  the  Indians  esteem  all  who  permit  themselves  to  be  made 
prisoners,  as  bmng  unworthy  of  life,  and  would  not  receive  them,  could 
they  make  their  esc^te.  The  prisoners  who  are  not  a<lopted  into  some 
family,  are  made  slaves,  and  ere  often  disposed  of  to  the  Europeans  for 
spirituous  liquors. 

The  ammosity  of  savages  is  hereditary,  and  can  seldom  be  eitiuguished ; 
when  peace  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  it  ia  not  easy  to  bring  about  the 


proposal  of  pFeliminariei.  On  BBch  occuiodh  %  few  of  the  moat  respecta- 
ble beads  of  the  tribe,  attended  by  those  chiefi  who  here  nndertekea  to 
be  mediaton,  proceed  to  the  nation  with  which  tbey  are  to  treat  Before 
them  U  carried  the  pipe  of  peace, — a  aaered  symbol,  the  rights  of  whidi 
no  Indian  will  presume  to  violate.  This  pipe  is  aboat  foor  feet  |ong  ;  its 
bowl  is  of  red  marble,  and  its  stem  of  wood,  adorned  with  the  feathers  of 
birds,  and  painted  with  hieroglyphics.  From  tbe  variety  of  these  orna- 
ments, an  Indian  can  immediately  judge  to  what  nation  it  belongs.  Hav- 
ing reached  the  encampment  of  the  hostile  nation,  an  inferior  chief  fills  the 
pipe  of  peace  with  tobacco ;  and  having  lighted  it,  presenta  it,  first  to 
heaven,  then  to  earth,  and,  lastly,  in  a  tnrcle,  to  all  parts  of  the  horizon  ; 
thereby  invoking  the  spirits  that  dwell  in  heaven,  in  earth,  and  ur,  to  be 
present  at  the  treaty.  He  next  presents  it  to  the  hereditary  chief,  who 
takes  a  few  whiSs ;  blowing  the  smoke,  first  towards  heaven,  and  then 
around  him  towards  the  ear^.  In  turn,  it  is  presented  to  all  the  chiefe  in 
their  gradations,  none  preanming  to  touch  it  bat  with  his  lips.  A  conncil 
is  immediately  held  ;  and,  if  the  parties  ^ree,  a  red  hatchet  is  bnried  as 
a  symbol  of  the  promised  oblivion  of  their  animoeity. 

AmuiemeTiU.^  Their  meetings  for  bauness  are  ^ways  concloded  witb 
a  feast.  Dancing  is  likewise  a  feronrite  amoseroent.  The  women  danoe 
more  gracefnlly  than  the  men,  bnt  never  mix  in  the  same  dance.  They 
carry  ^mselves  erect,  their  arms  close  by  their  sides,  moving  a  few 
yards,  alternately  to  the  right  and  left.  Inis  movement  is  performed  mi 
their  heels  and  toes,  without  any  steps  like  the  Eart^teans.  They  move 
with  a  great  deal  of  aplity,  and  keep  time  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 
They  have  several  prindpal  dances :  such  as  the  pipe-dance,  the  war- 
dance,  and  the  marri^e-dance,  all  di^ring  in  their  movements.  The  chief 
of  these  is  the  pipe-dance :  it  is  pleasing  to  a  spectatm-,  and  is  used  by  the 
ambassadors  negotiating  a  peace.  The  war-daoce  is  nsed  when  they  set 
out  to  make  war,  and  when  they  return :  and  is  intended  to  express  all 
the  particolara  of  an  Indian  campwgn.  In  this  dance,  each  performer 
brandishes  his  weapon,  whirling  it  about  with  a  variety  of  threatening  ges- 
tures, and  the  whole  is  accompanied  with  the  war-whoop,  so  that  to  a 
stranger  it  is  a  terrifying  spectacle.  Another  of  th«r  aronsements  is  gam- 
ing, to  which  they  are  much  addicted.  They  have  one  game  in  wbidi  the 
different  parties  endeavonr  to  drive  a  ball  made  of  deer'skin,  to  two  op- 
posite go^,  with  a  kind  of  ncket,  with  iriiich  they  keep  the  ball  from 
rea^ii^  the  gromid.  Another  game,  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  has 
•ome  resemblance  to  dice.  The  Indians  eiq;age  in  theae  sports  widi  much 
keenness  ;  n  the  former  they  are  often  bnrt ;  at  the  latter  they  will  some- 
times stake  all  tbey  possess,  and  sometiniee  even  tbeir  personal  liberty. 

Language,  Sfc.'^  "  In  North  America,"  says  Malte  Bmn,  "  tbe  lan- 
guage of  the  Azlequat  extends  from  the  lake  Nicaragna  to  the  37th  de- 
gree, along  an  extent  of  400  leagues.  It  is  leas  sonorous,  bnt  fiilly  as 
rich  as  that  of  the  Incaa.  The  sound  tl,  which  in  the  Azlequa  is  only 
added  to  nouns,  is  met  with  ia  the  idiom  of  Nootica  as  the  termina- 
tion of  verbs.  In  the  idiom  of  Cora,  the  principal  forms  of  tbe  verb 
are  umilar  to  the  Aztequa  coojugations,  and  the  words  present  some 
affinities.  After  the  Mexican,  or  Aztequa  language,  that  of  the  Olo- 
miies  is  the  one  that  is  most  generally  spoken  in  New  Spun.  But, 
besides  these  two  principal  langn^es,  there  are,  between  the  isthmos 
of  Darien,  and  the  23d  degree  of  latitude,  a  score  of  others,  to  four- 
taen  of  which  we  are  already  in  possession  of  very  complete  grammars 


and  dictionaries.  The  greaUT  nuinber  of  these  langtu^es,  ftr  from 
being  mere  dialects  of  one  oolj,  ar«  at  least  as  different  the  one  from 
the  others  as  the  Greek  is  from  the  German,  or  the  French  from  the 
Polish.  It  is  only  between  the  Aztequa  idiom  and  that  of  Yucatan, 
thai  some  resemblance  is  discOTered.  New  Mexico,  California,  and 
the  N.W.  coast,  fonn  a  region  which  is  still  bnt  little  known ;  and  it 
is  preciseljr  from  these  that  Mexican  tradition  derives  the  origin  of 
many  nations.  The  languages  of  Uiis  region  would  constitute  a  very 
interestuig  subject  of  research ;  yet  we  scarcely  possess  more  than  a 
ngae  idea  of  them.  There  is  a  great  conformity  of  language  betweeo 
the  Oiagei,  dw  Kantet,  the  Otos,  the  MUtouris,  and  the  Mokawlis. 
The  guttural  pronunuation  of  the  fierce  Sioux  is  common  with  the 
PanU.  The  language  of  the  Appachet  and  the  Panit  extends  from 
Louisiana  to  the  sea  of  California.  The  Eilenes,  and  the  Runseten, 
in  California,  likewise  speak  a  widely  extended  idiom.  The  Tancards, 
00  the  banks  of  the  Red  river,  are  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  clack- 
ing sound  i  and  their  language  is  so  poor,  that  they  express  one-half  of 
their  ideas  by  signs.  In  the  southern  provinces  of  the  United  States, 
as  far  as  the  Mistissippi,  there  is  an  immediate  affinity  between  the 
idioms  of  the  C/tottamt  and  of  the  Chiciatamt,  which  have  likewise 
some  appearance  of  b«iiig  connected  with  that  of  the  Ckerokeei.  The 
Creek*  or  Muikohgees,  and  the  Katahbas,  have  borrowed  words  from 
them.  Farther  to  the  N.,  the  once  powerfnl  tribe  of  the  Six  Nations 
speaks  one  single  language,  which,  amongst  others,  forms  the  dialect* 
of  the  Senecetu,  Moharvki,  Onondagoei,  Cai/ugai,  Tuscarorat,  Cochne- 
tvagoes,  Wyandolet,  and  Oneidat.  The  nnmerons  Nadotvaitians  have 
a  separate  idiom.  The  dialects  of  the  Chippamay  language  are  com- 
mon to  die  Penoftteott,  the  Makicannis,  the  Minsis,  the  Narraganseti, 
Hatixet,  Algonquint,  and  Knistenaux.  The  Miamu,  with  whom  Char- 
leroix  cUsses  the  Illinoit,  also  borrow  from  them  some  words  and 
forms.  Lasdy,  on  the  confines  of  the  Knistenaux,  in  the  moat  remote 
part  of  the  north,  the  Etquimaux  are  met  with,  whose  idiom  extends 
from  Greenland  to  Oonalaska.  Even  the  language  of  the  AtenUan  i»)- 
anda  appears  to  possess  an  intimate  resemblance  with  the  dialects  of  the 
Esqnimanx,  in  like  manner  as  these  do  to  the  Samoid  and  Ostiac.  In  the 
midst  of  this  belt  of  polar  nations — resembling  each  other  in  language  aa 
well  aa  in  complexion  and  form — we  find  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of 
America,  at  Behring's  straits,  constitnting,  with  the  Tchouktches  in  AuB, 
an  isolated  family,  which  is  distinguished  by  a  particniar  idiom  and  a  more 
imposing  figure,  and,  in  all  probability,  origmaung  from  the  new  continent. 
Tins  great  nnmher  of  idioms  proves  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Ame- 
rican tribes  have  long  existed  in  that  savage  solitude  in  which  they  are 
sdll  plnDged."  Of  all  these,  the  Chippaway  language  is  the  most  prevail- 
ing, and  is  spoken  in  moat  of  the  general  councils  and  negotiations  of  the 
tribes.  It  is  said  to  be  easily  pronounced,  and  to  be  the  most  copious  of 
all  die  Indian  languages.  These  tribes  have  no  letters ;  they  make  use  of 
hiert^lyphics  to  convey  their  meaning  to  others.  Cntting  the  bark  from 
a  tree,  they  represent  on  it  the  figures  of  tho«e  transactions  of  which  they 
wish  to  convey  information.  They  reckon  their  time  by  nights ;  their 
months  are  lunar.  Distances  are  computed  by  days'  journeys, — a  day'a 
journey  being  supposed  to  be  nearly  20  miles ;  and  they  divide  it  into 
quarters.  From  their  great  knowledge  of  the  face  of  the  country,  diay 
frequeiuly  make  draught*  or  m^ia  of  it,  which  are  fotmd  to  be  very  cor- 
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rack     1^7  can  count  to  my  number,  but  have  no  idea  of  arithmetic ; 
their  entuneration  ie  in  the  decimal  progresaioa. 


CHAP.  111.— GREENLAND, 

Situalio»  tatd  SoandarieM.']  Greenland,  which  has  been  generally 
rvckoaoA  part  of  America,  iu  its  general  outline  and  pontioo,  reeeroblea 
the  vHt  promontory  of  Soatb  America.  It  reachei,  as  far  as  the  land  i« 
diacorerod,  from  Cape  Farewell,  a  imall  island  dinded  from  the  shore  by 
a  narrow  inlet,  in  59°  SO*,  (o  60°  N.  Ut.  Its  eaetem  coast  etretchei  in  a 
N.B.  direction  towards  and  beyond  Spitzbei^en,  and  ta  bounded  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  Its  western  coast  runs  N.W.,  and  is  bounded  by  Daria' 
alraiia  and  Baffin's  hay.  Its  nortbem  coast  has  never  been  explored.  Its 
eastern  coast,  nsoaUy  denominated  East  Greenlftod,  was  by  the  Norwe- 
gians and  Icelanders  called  Otttrbygd,  or  '  tiie  Eastern  aettiement ;'  and 
its  western  coast,  or  West  Greenla^,  Westtrbygd,  m  '  the  Weatara  set- 
tlement-' Tbe  fanner,  bMng  earliest  discorered,  is  called  Old  CfrMtUand ; 
the  latter  Neie  Gremiand.  Under  the  general  name  of  Greenland,  the 
whale-fishers  inclnde  the  istands  of  Spitzbe^^,  so  called  from  tbe  sharp* 
pomtad  monntains  with  which  they  abound.  By  them  also  the  whole  W. 
coast  of  this  country  is  called  Davit'  itraita.  The  Danes  diride  tb«  W. 
coast  into  North  and  South  Greenland ;  the  former  reaching  from  59'  SO* 
to  68*  N.  Int.,  the  Utter  from  66"  to  78". 

Hittorieal  ffotiee.'y  Greenland  was  first  discorered  to  Europeans,  in 
the  8th  or  9th  centnry,  by  Ericke  Rande,  an  Icelander,  who  was  driven 
by  acddent  npon  the  coast.  On  his  retnm  he  repreaented  the  conntry  so 
bToorably  to  bis  countrymen  that  several  bmilies  followed  him  thither, 
where  they  soon  became  a  thriving  colony,  and  bestowed  npon  their  new 
habitation  the  name  of  Groentmtd,  that  is,  '  green  land,'  on  account  of  ita 
verdant  appearance.  This  colony  was  convorted  to  Christianity  by  a  mis- 
sionary from  Norway,  sent  thither  by  the  celebrated  Olaf,  the  first  Nor- 
wegian monarch  who  embraced  Christianity.  Under  his  protection,  the 
settlement  coatinned  greatly  to  increase ;  and  in  a  little  time  the  cotintry 
contained  12  parishes,  190  villages,  a  bishop's  see,  and  2  convents,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  Drontbeira.  A  r^piiar  interconiae 
was  maintained  between  this  settlement  and  Norway  till  the  year  1408. 
In  that  year  tbe  ITih  bishop  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  his  see,  but  the 
coast  of  East  Greenland  was  found  to  be  sorronnded  by  such  vast  quanti- 
ties of  ice  as  to  be  wholly  inaccessible,  and  from  this  period  all  commnni' 
cation  has  been  cut  off  with  those  nnfortonate  colonists. 

A  colony  bad  also  been  settled  in  West  Greenland,  prob^y  in  the  lati- 
tude of  60*,  which  maintained  a  constant  interconrae  with  Europe,  and 
soon  increased  to  4  parishes  containing  100  villages.  But  this  colony, 
from  about  the  year  1376,  appeara  to  have  been  totally  neglected  by  the 
mother  conntiy ;  and,  being  engaged  in  continnal  hostility  with  tbe  Eaqui- 
manx,  the  native  inhabitants,  are  supposed  to  have  been  entirely  extirpated 
by  their  barbarous  enemies,  and  by  tiie  ravagea  of  that  dreadful  pesulence 
termed  the  black  death. 

In  tbe  year  1380,  Greenland  tvaa  viated  by  Antonio  and  Nietrio  Zeno, 
two  Italian  nirfileman  who  drew  tbe  first  nu^  of  that  conntry ;  it  waa  also 
successively  visited  by  Martin  Frobiaber  in  1576  and  1578 ;  by  John  Da- 
vis in  1585;  and  by  Wdliam  Baffin  in  1616.  In  1631,  Haas  Egede,  a 
Nin-w^;ian  clergyman,  prompted  by  a  laudable  »al  for  tbe  promoticm  of 


Chriitianity,  reugned  the  benefice  which  he  heiil  in  Norway,  uid  suled 
for  Greenlan<),  with  the  view  of  endaaroDrinK'  to  diffnae  true  religion 
amoD^  the  natives.  It  was  not  withoat  great  difficulty  and  danger  that  he 
at  length  arrived  off  a  place  called  Baal's  river,  on  the  W.  side  of  Green- 
Ittod,  in  lat.  64 .  Here  M,  Egede,  and  43  men  whn  remained  with  him, 
ironiediately  set  abont  bnilding  a  honse,  in  which  they  were  most  cordially 
MBiBted  by  the  natives.  He  dien  applied  himself  to  learning  the  language, 
and  by  his  liberality  and  sweetness  of  manners  greatly  endeared  himself  to 
the  inhabitants.  This  new  colony  was  from  year  to  year  carefully  snp- 
pliad  by  the  mother-conntry ;  but,  as  it  bronp;bt  no  profit,  a  royal  edict 
w«3  pnblished,  in  1731,  enjoining  all  the  kmg's  aabjects  in  Greenland  to 
return  home.  M.  Bgede,  however,  sealous  for  the  salvation  of  the  inha- 
bitants,  staid  behin<l,  with  his  family  and  a  few  others,  who  chose  to  fol- 
low  hia  fortunes.  In  1733,  the  Greenland  trade  was  resnmed  with  great 
vigoor ;  and  a  gratuity  or  pension  of  2,000  riz  dollars  a-year  granted  to 

Faae  of  the  Couittty.']  Malie  Bmn  affirms  that  this  coantry  is  "  no^ 
thing  more  than  a  mass  of  rocks  intermingled  with  immense  blocks  of 
ice."  From  its  northRu  limits,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  discovered,  to 
its  Boatbern  eitremity,  Greenland  exhibits  a  range  of  inaccessible  rocky 
mountains,  separated  by  narrow  valleys  which  are  never  vinted  by  the 
san.  The  higher  regions  are  covered  with  enormous  masses  of  ice,  which 
being  undermined  by  rapid  torrents,  are  trequently  precipitated  into  the 
valleys.  Soma  of  the  mountains,  in  the  62d  d^rea  of  latitude,  rise  to 
the  height  of  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  saa,  and,  excepting  in  a 
few  hollow  places,  are  firee  from  snow  during  the  summer.  There  are 
innnmwaUe  gnlb  on  the  western  ude.  Rivers  are  few  in  namber  and 
small  in  magnitude,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  perpetual  prevalence  of  frost ; 
BaoTs  River  is  the  largest.  The  springs  and  rivuleta  which  flow  from  the 
monnlaios  are  frequently  dried  up  in  eummer ;  they  are  most  abundant 
in  the  epriog,  when,  from  the  melting  of  the  snow,  they  overflow  dieir 
banks,  and  impart  a  conuderable  degree  of  fertility  to  the  shores  of 
the  friths.  In  the  valleys  large  lakes  are  often  formed  from  the  melt- 
ing of  the  ice  and  snow  upon  the  mountains.  Spring-wells  have  been 
discovered ;  and  one  exhibits  the  singular  phenomenon  of  rising  and 
filling  with  the  tide,  although  it  is  36  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
while  another,  a  warm  spring,  is  remarkable  for  having  at  all  times  a  tem- 
perature equal  to  104°  of  Fahrenheit. 

The  coast  is  everywhere  bold  and  rocky  like  that  of  Norway;  and 
the  navigation  of  the  shores,  par^ularly  the  eastern,  is  at  all  times  mora 
or  less  inqieded  by  ice :  whii^  is  of  two  kinds,  fresh  and  salt  watw  ice. 
Fresh  water  ica  appears  in  icebergs  or  masses  of  enormous  magnitude  and 
florpriaing  shapes,  sometimes  rising  to  the  he^ht  of  500  feet  above  water ; 
while  the  a^t  water  forms  wbat  are  called  fields  of  ice,  which  often  seem 
to  be  of  intermuiable  extent.  The  ice  formed  by  ^e  fresh  water  is  dear, 
hard,  and  twittle,  having  an  ^pearanca  entirely  glamy,  and  displaying 
sometimes  a  variety  of  the  most  brilliant  colours,  llie  icebeigs  form  an 
immense  rampart,  stretching  along  the  western  coast  of  Greenland  into. 
Davit's  straits.  Nothing  can  pivsent  a  more  daailing  appearance,  wben 
they  are  illuminated  by  the  ion,  and  glowing  with  the  reflaction  of  hia 
ray.  Wbeo,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wind  begins  to  blow,  and  the  sea  to 
liee  in  vast  billows,  the  violence  with  which  they  dash  against  each  other 
tils  the  spectator  with  astonishment  and  terror.    The  driving  ice  is  always 
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accompanied  hf  iKicIe  fogs,  winch  renderB  it  itiU  more  dangeroiu  tv  nari- 

Climate.2  The  cliniate  of  Greenland,  owing  to  its  Dorthern  powtioii, 
and  the  winda  which  blow  over  iu  icy  sarfsce,  is  extremely  cold  ;  in  win* 
ter,  while  the  N.E.  wind  blows,  the  thermometer  is  often  u  46°  below 
zero.  Before  the  ice  b^ns  to  be  fonned,  the  lea  srookea,  and  produces  a 
fog,  called  Jrott  $make,  which  faaii  the  eingalar  efiect  of  blistering  tba 
ekiu.  The  aurora  boraalis  sometimes  appears  here  in  great  tplandonr,  and 
(ills  the  whole  horizon  with  the  finest  tinta  of  the  rainbow,  while  the 
Crackling  sound,  like  tliat  of  electric  sparia,  fay  which  it  is  usually  attend- 
ed, isdiiltnetly  heard.  Mock  suns  are  very  frequent.  From  thepeonliar 
■tatn  of  the  atmosphere  in  clear  weather,  the  islands  off  the  continent  wem 
to  the  spectator  to  approach  nearer  him,  and  to  increase  in  size ;  some- 
times they  Bisnme  the  form  of  grcmps  different  from  the  real  shape,  tmd 
Kppesr  suspended  in  the  air.  Lightning  is  sometimes  observed,  bat  thnn- 
der  is  rery  mre.  The  rains  are  genendly  of  short  dnration,  the  air  is  pnre, 
and  in  some  places  the  heat  in  sammer  exceeds  80°. 

Productions.']  Daring  the  short  spring  and  summer— which  seldom 
exceeds  fonr  months — v^etauoo  is  rapid  ia  this  country ;  and  the  plants, 
except  being  of  a  more  dwarfish  character — the  tallest  tree*  being  only  18 
f^t  high— ere  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  northern  districts  of  Britain. 
"OierB  is  some  land  that  admits  of  cultiratiou,  and  probably  barley  might 
be  made  to  grow. 

AnimaU.'}  Among  marine  animals,  the  whale  tribe  ia  here  conspicnone. 
The  great  whale,  or  Greenland  whale,  balana  mytlicelut,  is^aid  sometimes 
to  exceed  60  feet  ia  length ;  but  of  S22  individuals,  in  the  capture  of 
which  Mr  Scoresby  w«i  conoemed,  none  occurred  of  a  length  exceeding 
dS  feet.  The  fin-Gab,  balana  phytalU,  ia  an  annus!  risitant  of  the  ahorea, 
and  ia  often  taken  by  the  natives :  he  is  conaiderably  longer  dian  the  mya- 
ticetna,  and  is  ■  more  powerful  and  swifter  animal,  moving  at  tbe  rate  of 
12  miles  an  honr.  An  individaal  of  this  species,  found  dead  in  Davis's 
straits,  meaaured  105  feet  in  length.  Beside*  these,  three  other  species, 
the  baUxna  nutrala,  or  die  beaked  whale, — the  baiana  muteulut,  and 
balana  boopt,  are  ^so  inhabitants  of  the  same  a«aa.  llie  porpoise,  the 
strord-fish,  and  the  normal,  or  sea-nnicom,  freqneutiy  appear  on  the  coast. 
Variona  species  of  seal  inh^it  the  ■wrannding  seas,  aiid  are  of  immense 
importance  to  the  Greenlondera  ia  supplying  dwm  with  food  and  clothing, 
aa  well  as  with  various  articles  oselnl  in  their  aimple  arte  and  domestic 
economy.  The  walrus  or  taorte,  the  triehecu*  rotmariu  of  mologisls,  ia 
a  native  of  the  same  seas.  Difierent  speciee  of  ood-fiah  are  common,  and 
species  of  the  salmon  tribe  are  not  rare ;  the  taliuo  arcliau  approaches 
tiie  coast  in  immense  ahoala  about  the  commencement  of  sammer,  and  ia 
tiien  taken  in  great  numbers.  It  is  dried  in  the  sun,  and  eaten  daring  tbe 
winter  as  a  snbstitnle  for  bread.  We  cannot  resist  the  opportnnity  hare 
afforded  db  of  qnoting  the  following  excellent  and  iutereatiDg  remarlca  on 
animal  life  in  the  Polar  r^(HM,  from  the  1st  volame  of  the  Edinburgh 
Cabinet  Library :  "  When  we  contemplate,"  aay  the  learned  editors  of 
that  work,  "  the  aspect  of  the  northern  world, — bleak,  naked,  dreary, 
beaten  by  the  raging  tempest,  and  subject  to  an  axtramity  of  cold  which, 
with  ua,  ia  fatal  to  life  and  to  oil  by  which  life  ia  supported, — we  natonlly 
imi^ne  that  animal  natnre  mnat  exist  there  on  a  amall  scale,  and  nndw 
diminutive  forms.  It  might  be  expected,  that  only  a  few  dwarf  and  stunted 
•pedes  would  be  scattered  along  its  melaacboly  shores,  aud  that  life,  as  it 


mttempted  to  paHrtrate  these  raalmi  of  desolatioD,  woald  grow  laiat  and 
espire.  But  the  mighty  Architect  of  natare,  whoae  wajra  and  power  far 
•nrpaas  homsn  compreheniioD,  malcM  here  a  fall  display  of  his  inexhsnsii. 
ble  TeHonrces.  He  has  filled  these  naked  rocks  and  wiatry  seas  with  • 
■waEmiog  profasion  of  life,  aoch  as  he  scarcely  brings  forth  under  die  most 
genial  glow  of  tropical  sans.  He  has  stored  them  with  ^hB  nugbtiest  of 
living  beinge,  compved  to  whose  eoormons  bulk,  the  elephaat  and  Inppo* 
potamns,  which  rear  their  immense  shapes  mmid  the  msrahy  plains  of  the 
tropics,  seem  almost  diminntiTe.  Even  the  smaller  species,  as  that  of  Uie 
hening,  issue  forth  from  the  frozen  depdis  of  the  Arctic  bodo  in  ehoals 
which  astonish  by  thnr  immensity.  Moving  in  close  and  conndees  co- 
lomns,  they  fill  all  the  soathera  seas,  and  minister  food  to  nations.  Hw 
air  too  is  darkened  by  innamer^le  flocks  of  sea-fowl,  while,  evea  upon 
the  frosen  sorface  of  the  land,  animals  of  pecaliar  stractore  find  food 
snited  to  thmr  wants.  By  what  means,  or  by  what  resources,  does  nature 
support,  amid  the  frozen  worid,  this  immentity  of  life?  Wonderful  w 
are  her  opeiations,  they  are  always  arranged  agreeably  to  the  general 
laws  impoised  npon  the  onirerse ;  and  we  shall  find,  in  the  stmctura  and 
Gondttioa  of  the  animal  world,  the  powers  by  which  it  is  enabled  to 
defy  this  fi%htful  rigour  of  the  elMnents.  Some  of  the  proviaioae  by 
which  animal  fivmee  are  adapted  to  the  Taryiog  eEtremes  of  the  climate 
liBTe  ^most  the  eppeaivnce  of  direct  interposition  ;  yet  a  more  profound 
investigation  always  discorerg  the  csoses  of  them  b>  be  deeply  lodged 
in  their  physical  organiaitian.  It  is  on  the  seas  and  shores  of  the  Arc- 
tic zone  that  we  chiefly  observe  diis  boundless  profiuion  of  life ;  and 
in  confOTmity  with  that  ammgement  hy  which  nature  supports  the  in- 
hahitanlB  of  the  seas,  by  making  thras  the  food  of  each  Mher,  so  here 
also  we  obeerve  a  continued  gradation  of  animalsi  liung  one  above  an- 
other,  the  higher  preying  upon  the  lower,  till  food  is  at  last  fonnd  for 
those  of  laigest  bulk  and  niost  devouring  appetite.  The  basis  of  sub- 
sistence for  the  nnmerons  tribee  of  the  Arctic  world  is  found  in  the 
genua  meduta,  which  the  sulore  graphically  deecnbe  as  aea-blubber. 
The  medusa  is  a  soft,  elastic,  gelstinona  smbstance,  specimens  of  iriuch 
may  be  seen  lying  on  onr  own  shores,  e^ibiting  no  ugns  of  life  ex- 
cept that  of  sbrinkii^  when  touched.  Beyoud  the  Arctic  urcle  it  in- 
creases iu  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  is  eagerly  devoured  by  the  fiiuq' 
tribes  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  By  far  the  most  nnmerons,  however,  of 
the  inednsan  races  are  of  dimenuons  too  small  to  be  discerned  without 
the  aid  of  the  minoscope, — die  application  of  which  inslfument  shows 
them  to  he  the  cause  of  a  peculiar  colour,  which  tinges  a  great  extant 
of  the  Greenland  sea.  This  colour  is  olive.green,  and  die  water  is 
dark  and  opaque  compared  to  that  which  bears  the  common  cerulean 
hue.  These  olive  waters  occupy  about  a  fourth  of  the  Greenland  sea, 
or  above  twenty  thoosand  square  miles ;  and  hence  the  number  of  me- 
dnskn  unimalcnles  which  they  contain  is  far  beyond  calculation.  Mr  Scores- 
by  estimates  dial  two  square  miles  contain  23,888,000,000,000,000;  and 
as  this  number  is  beyond  the  range  of  human  words  and  conceptions,  be 
illustrates  it  by  observing,  dtat  80,000  persona  would  bare  been  employed 
■ince  the  creation  in  counting  it.  This  green  sea  may  be  considered  as  the 
Folar  pasture-ground,  where  whales  are  {dwaya  seen  iu  the  greatest  num- 
bers. These  prodigious  animals  ouuot  derive  any  direct  subsistence  fix>m 
ench  small  invisible  particles ;  but  these  form  the  food  of  odier  minute 
ciealures,  which  then  snppml  others,  dll  at  length  animals  are  produced 
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of  anch  size  h  to  affard  a  monel  for  tbeir  mi^tr  devonrara.  Tlie  g«ntu 
cancer,  loi^r  in  size  than  the  madnaa,  appears  to  rank  second  in  number 
■od  imjKnlance.  It  preienti  itself  nnder  the  Tuiona  species  of  the  crab, 
and,  above  all,  of  die  shrinip,  wbow  moltitadei  rival  those  of  the  mednsa, 
and  which  in  all  qnartere  feed  and  are  fed  npon.  So  carnivorons  are  the 
propsnutiee  of  the  northern  shtiiups,  that  joints  hnng  out  b^  captain  Parry's 
crev  from  the  sides  of  the  ship  were  io  a  few  ni^ts  picked  to  the  very 
bone ;  and  nothing  coold  be  placed  within  tbeir  reach  except  bodies  of 
which  it  was  deuml  to  obtained  the  skeleton.  Many  of  the  zoophjrtical 
and  molinsconB  orders,  par^nlarly  aelinia,  tepia,  and  aeTsral  species  of 
marine  wormsi  are  also  employed  in  devouring  and  in  ifFordii^  food  to 
rarions  other  anim^"  Birds  common  to  nmthem  latitudes,  pariica- 
larly  petrels,  gulls,  and  other  eea  fowl,  are  niuuennih  Here  are  also 
fonnd  raTens,  eagles  of  a  large  size,  faloons,  and  other  birds  of  prey ; 
and  likewise  a  liooet,  wfaidi  warbles  very  melodionsly.  The  only  quad* 
ropeda  of  Greenland  are — die  dog,  which  is  here  of  a  large  uze,  rising 
to  the  height  of  the  Newfoandlaod,  Irat  broad  like  the  mastiff,  and  b 
employed  in  drawing  die  sledge,  the  blue  fox,  die  arctic  fox,  the  rein- 
deer, and  the  Polar,  or  white  bear,  which  is  exceedingly  fierce  and 
mischievoos.  Black  catde  and  sheep,  of  which  they  have  a  conndera- 
ble  number,  have  been  introduced  by  the  missionaries.  These  they 
aapport  through  the  winter  upon  grass  cut  and  made  into  hay  daring 

Gtologg,2  The  prevailing  rocks  on  the  coast  of  Greenland  belong 
to  the  primitive  class,  and  ctmnat  chiefly  of  granite,  gniess,  mieaceaos 
and  ai^laceone  echistns,  and  porphyry.  Limestone  is  rare;  basaltic 
rocks,  containing  zeolite  and  odier  kindred  minerals,  are  distributed  in 
extennve  nmges ;  and  coal  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  in  email  quantity, 
alternates  with  beds  of  sandstone  in  Disko  island.  The  rare  mineral 
cryolite  has  hitherto  been  only  found  in  Greeolaiid,  which  also  ftmushes 
very  fine  garnets. 

InhabilarUt,  ifv.]  The  Gieenlandera  of  both  sexes  are  generally  radier 
below  what  is  considered  diroaghoat  Europe  the  common  size,  bot  they 
are  well-proportioned,  fat,  and  plump.  Their  faces  are  somewhat  flat, 
their  hair  black  and  lank,  and  their  complexion,  from  their  sordid  manner 
of  living,  of  a  brownish  red.  Their  language  is  the  same  with  that  spoken 
shout  Labrador  and  Hudson's  bay,  the  inhabitants  of  which  they  v^ 
moch  reeemble  in  their  mode  of  living.  They  have  a  very  high  opinion 
of  dieir  own  attamments,  and  take  great  pleasure  in  ridiculing  Europeans, 
to  whom  they  commonly  affix  a  nickname.  They  are  apt  to  learn,  and 
can  easily  be  tanght  to  read  and  write  their  own  language,  while  many  of 
them  can  speak  Danish  with  propriety.  Their  patient  endnrance  of  hun- 
ger is  sarprising,  and  their  bodily  strength,  conMdering  tbrir  diminutive 
sise,  quite  astoni^ing.  They  are  a  kind  and  social  people ;  they  never 
pay  a  vimt  widiont  making  a  present  of  some  trifle,  and  every  one  who  is 
in  want  of  food  and  shelter  finds  refuge  and  support  in  the  bouse  of  his 
nmghbonr. 

Tbeir  nsnal  dress — iriiich  is  nesrly  the  same  for  both  sexes — is  a  sort 
of  close  frock,  under  wUch  they  wear,  during  winter,  a  sbirt  made  of 
fowlskin  with  the  featheis  attached ;  to  the  frock  is  appended  a  hood,  le- 
aembling  a  monk's  cowl,  which  they  draw  over  the  head  in  bad  weather ; 
some  of  them  wear  the  round  hats  of  Europeans.  These  frocks,  alf*'" 
with  their  boots  and  stockings,  are  nsually  made  of  sea)  and  rein-deer  i  ^ 


■nd  wHnetiiiiH  nry  ingenionsly  from  the  entnuli  of  whales,  dolpluna,  or 
mbIr. 

In  winMr,  the  GrMDlcuiden  lire  in  honoe*,  and  during  the  iummer  to 
tents  mode  of  the  smooth  skins  of  the  dog-fish.  At  the  close  of  the  snro- 
tner,  every  family  seta  abont  bnildieg  a  new  house  or  repuring  Hk  old  one. 
Their  houses,  however,  are  nothing  more  than  hoU  of  a  square  form,  and 
ttSMllyfrom  IS  to  IB  feetioleng^  seldom  rising  more  than  6  feet  abore 
the  groond.  They  are  boUt  with  rough  stones,  having  the  interstices 
closed  up  with  moss  or  peat-earth,' and  roofed  over  with  tnrf.  The  en- 
bVQce  is  dug  nnder  grannd,  narrow  and  winding,  and  so  low  that  they  can 
only  be  entered  by  creeping,  and  they  have  commmily  one  or  two  win- 
dows made  of  the  entrails  of  the  whale.  The  task  of  erec^ng  them,  as 
well  as  all  manner  of  domeHic  drudgery,  generally  blls  upon  the  women. 
In  die  interior  of  ^e  bonses  there  are  no  divisions  ;  a  bench  running  from 
end  to  end  serves  for  a  seat,  a  table,  and  a  bed.  The  floor  is  snnk  coo- 
siderably  below  groond ;  and  a  hollow  stone,  filled  with  blubber  and  moss, 
which  serves  for  a  lamp  and  a  grate,  is  kept  continnally  burning;  Uiia 
renders  them  so  wann  that  the  inmates  are  usually  stripped  to  the  waist ; 
and  the  ur  is  beeidea  rendered  eo  impure  by  the  evaporation  of  the  people, 
the  efflaria  of  dead  fowls  and  seals,  the  entrails  of  animals,  the  putrid 
ofTala  of  boiled  and  raw  flesh,  together  with  the  drippings  of  smoke  and 
tiain-ail  with  which  every  thing  is  covered)  that  a  European  finds  it  im< 
possible  to  continue  within  doors  for  any  length  of  time. 

In  cooking  and  eating  thiur  victuals  they  are  most  loathsome.  They 
have  no  set  time  for  meals,  but  usually  prepare  their  game  as  soon  ae  it  is 
brongbt  in.  When  they  eat,  they  sit  upon  the  groond  around  a  Urge 
wooden  dish,  out  of  which  they  take  the  meat  with  their  fingers  ;  the  men 
partaking  fint,  and  afterwards  the  women,  who  sit  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  house.  They  prefer  the  blood  of  the  dog-fish  to  any  otfaer  beverage  ; 
but  their  usual  drink  is  water,  and  they  can  drink  a  great  deal  of  brandy 
without  being  intoxicated. 

During  their  long  day,  the  men  are  almoet  constantly  employed  in 
hunting  and  fishing,  in  order  to  provide  for  their  equally  long  and  dreary 
night ;  and  the  weapons  they  make  use  of  are  all  excellently  ad^ted  for 
the  purpose.  These  are  the  harpoon  for  killing  whales,  and  a  larger,  and 
a  smaller  lance,  which  are  generally  nsed  in  kiUing  seals.  In  killing  sea- 
birds  the  fowling  pike  is  employed,  while  for  land^ame  fire-arms  are  now 
anbstituted  for  the  Indian  bow  and  arrow  formerly  in  use.  The  natives  of 
(he  sonthem  coasts  confine  ihemselves  to  hunting  the  seal,  which  is  to 
them  what  the  bread-fruit  tree  is  to  the  Otaheitan.  Their  oanoes  are  con- 
structed of  thin  pieces  of  wood  joined  with  thongs,  and  covered  on  the 
outside  with  seal-akin ;  which  formation  renders  them  so  pliable  and  elastic, 
t£at  the  roughest  sea  seldom  injures  diem.  In  a  flat-bottomed  canoa  called 
umiak,  which  ia  about  24  feet  or  SO  feet  \aa%,  their  families  are  conveyed 
from  one  place  to  another ;  in  the  smaller  canoe,  c^led  rajak,  the  men 
procure  sea  game.  Only  one  man  goes  out  in  this  canoe,  which  is  about 
12  feet  long,  and  1^  wide,  and  has  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  aur- 
face,  with  a  hoop  of  hone  or  wood,  in  which  the  rower  site,  fiatenmg  the 
loose  part  of  his  frock  around  it,  so  that  no  water  can  enter ;  thus  equip- 
ped, the  navigator,  or  rather  mau-fith,  will  row  60  or  70  miles  in  a  day, 
though  be  has  but  one  oar,  six  or  seven  feet  in  length,  and  Ant  at  both 
ends.  This  canoe  is  very  easily  overset,  hut  the  Greenlander  has  en 
amasiog  dexterity  in  recovering  his  boat  again  when  such  an  accideut 
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hap^ni.  Tbey  abo  mkt  nm  of  Hledges  drawn  over  the  ice  by  6  uid 
aometimes  12  6ogB  ;  and  so  rapid  ia  thia  conveyance,  that  they  are  said  to 
be  freqaently  carried  over  a  apace  of  100  miles  in  nine  or  ten  honrs  by  a 
fall  team. 

In  their  raaniagee  the  Greenlanitera  »eem  to  be  guided  entirely  by  the 
dictalea  of  nature.  The  parents  are  said  never  to  interfere :  tbe  bride- 
groom pays  no  regard  to  dowry,  and  the  only  thing  that  can  recommend 
the  bride  is  good  honaewifery,  to  which  all  tbe  females  are  aasidnouHly 
trained  from  their  tenderest  years.  The  mles  of  gallantry  reqnire  that  the 
bride  be  taken  by  force  froro  her  Other's  bonee,  and  carried  by  the  bride- 
groom  to  his  own,  and  this  forma  the  marri^^  ceremony.  Polygamy  is  ' 
aometimes,  though  rarely,  pmctiaed  by  such  a*  have  not  embraced  Chna- 
tianity.  Tbe  wife  ia  aometimea  pnt  away  by  her  hnsband,  and  if  she  ia 
dissatisfied  she  nsnatly  elopea,  and  retoms  to  her  parents. 

The  heathen  natives  of  Greenland  havenoworahiporreligiouaceremo- 
nies,  hnt  believe  in  tbe  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  besides  this 
Being,  they  have  an  Idea  of  certain  anbordinate  spirits,  each  of  whom  has 
its  separate  lociJity.  The  Angelkul  are  the  philosopfaetH  and  physicians 
of  tbe  Oreenlandeta,  and  are  thought  to  be  the  only  pareons  admitted  to 
the  Divine  Being.  These  men  impose  on  tbe  superstitions,  by  pretending 
to  cure  diseases  by  magic,  and  to  preserve  health  by  certain  charms.  The 
dead,  dressed  in  their  finest  clothes,  and  covered  with  seal-akin,  are  buried 
on  an  eminence ;  tbe  grave  is  bnilt  erf'  stone  above  gronnd,  the  body  placed 
in  a  sitting  postnre,  and  the  canoe,  weapons,  and  ntensils  of  the  deceased, 
are  laid  by  the  aide  of  the  grave. — The  langm^  of  the  Greenlsnders, 
which  bas  little  variety  of  dialect,  abonnda  with  guttmvls  and  double  con- 
sonants. The  letters  r,  A,  and  <,  predominate  in  it.  Participlea  are  uanally 
snbstituted  for  adjectivea  ;  angmentadves  and  diminutives  are  very  nnme- 
roDB,  and  each  verb  has  its  negative  attached  to  it,  and  every  flexible  word 
its  dnal.  Their  numerals  are  only  five ;  and  ntunbers  above  five  are  ex- 
pressed by  addition,  aa  fire  and  one,  five  and  two,  &c.  The  Greenlanders 
of  the  north  speak  a  dialect  almost  nnintelligible  to  thoae  of  tbe  south. 
The  women  employ  words  and  inflexionB  which  none  but  themaelves  are 
permitted  to  nae. 

Cantmerce.']  Tbe  trade  to  Greenland  has  always  been  a  monopoly.  At 
first  it  was  conducted  by  a  company  of  merchauts,  but  it  is  now  cartied  on 
by  the  Danish  government.  E^h  settlement  is  managed  by  a  trader  and 
his  assistant,  who  are  pud  by  the  government.  The  exports  from  Green- 
land are  feadiers  and  eider-down,  horns  of  the  sea-nnicom,  skins  of  seals, 
foxee,  bears,  hares,  and  rein-deera,  whalebone,  and  oil  of  all  kinds.  The 
imports  from  Copenhagen  are  gnus  and  ammunition,  all  sorts  of  iron- 
mongery, various  sorts  of  cloth-manufactures,  looking-glaBsea,  snoff-boies, 
&c.  Five  or  aix  vessels,  whose  cargoes  have  been  estimated  at  £13,000 
sterling,  go  out  from  Copenhagen  to  Greenland  every  year,  about  the 
beginning  of  May.  The  productions  carried  back  are  supposed  to  average 
£17,000  steriing. 

WhaU-Fiakery.'y  The  whale-fisheries  are  chiefly  carried  on  by  the 
settlera,  and  for  the  Danish  government.  Tbe  Bridsb  whale-fisbers  visit 
Disko  yearly,  abont  the  end  of  April,  and  leave  it  in  Jtme.  He  balana 
mytticetui,  or  great  Greenland  wh^e,  only  is  caught  at  this  eeason.  The 
smaller  species  of  whale,  balana  hoops,  which  regularly  visits  the  coast 
about  tbe  end  of  July,  is  then  caught  by  the  native  Greenlanders.  We 
are  indebted  for  tbe  following  detwia  to  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library : 


"  Tbe  wliale-fisb^,  for  one  ship  and  one  kmod,  U  a  complete  lottety, 
the  resalt  of  which,  according  to  the  skill  and  good  fortune  of  tbe  penone 
employed,  Sactnatea  between  ■  large  profit  and  a  severe  loai.  Sometime* 
a  vessel  i*  so  uilncky  as  to  return  clean  ;  another  brings  only  one  fish ; 
while  eight  or  nine,  prodndng  abont  ninety  tons  of  oil,  are  conudered 
necessary  to  make  an  areiBge  Toyage.  There  are  fortanate  instances  of  a 
mnch  larger  prodnce.  The  greatest  cargo  ever  known  by  Scomby  to 
have  been  brought  from  the  northern  aeas  was  that  of  captain  Sonter,  of 
the  Resolution  of  Peterhead,  in  1814.  It  consisted  of  forty-four  whales, 
yielding  S99  tons  of  oil,  which,  even  at  the  rednced  rate  of  L32,  sold  for 
£.9,568,  raised  by  the  whalebone  and  bounty  to  abont  X.11,000.  In 
1813,  both  the  elder  end  yonnger  Mr  Scwesby  brought  cargoes  less  in 
quantity,  less  in  quantity,  indeed,  but  whidi,  from  the  oil  selling  at  £.60 
per  tun,  yielded  a  still  greater  return.  The  former,  in  the  course  of 
twenty-eight  royagee,  killed  498  whalee,  whence  were  extracted  4,246 
tuns  of  oil,  the  value  of  which  and  of  the  wfaakbone  exceeded  Z.160,000; 
all  drawn  by  him  out  of  the  deptha  of  the  nralhera  ocean. 

"  The  British  fishery  haa  lately  yielded  a  prodnce  and  value  much  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  Dutch  during  the  period  of  its  greatest  prosperity.  In 
the  five  yesis,  ending  with  1818,  there  were  imported  into  England  and 
Scotland  68,940  tuns  of  oil,  and  3,420  tons  of  whalebone  ;  which,  valmng 
the  oil  at  Z.36  lOi.,  and  the  btme  at  Z.90,  widi  £.10,000  in  ekins,  nused 
the  entire  produce  to  i»2,d34,110  sterling,  or  Z.566,832  per  annum. 
The  fishery  of  1614,  a  year  pecniiarly  fortonate,  produced  1,437  whalea 
from  Greenland,  yielding  12,132  tuns  of  oil,  which,  eren  at  the  tower  rate 
of  £.33,  including  Uie  whalebone  and  bounty,  and  added  to  the  prodnce 
from  Davis's  Strait,  formed  altogether  a  value  of  above  £.700,000. 

"  The  following  has  been  furnished  to  us  from  an  authentic  aoorce  as  the 
reanh  of  the  fishery  of  tbe  year  1829,  distingniabing  the  ports ; — 
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ESTIHATED  VALUE. 

10,672  tuns  of  oU  at  £25 

607^  tons  vbalebone  at  £180 


£266,800 
109,350 


£376,150 


«  In  the  Commercial  Tables  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1830,  the  entire  proceeds  of  last  year  are  stated  at  £.428,591  6*.  fii.; 
but  this,  (rf  course,  includes  also  the  sonthem  fishery.  Of  this  amount  there 
were  exported  to  foreign  countries,  ml  to  the  value  of  £.73,749  lOf.  6^., 
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and  tvkaltboHt  tmonntiag  to  L.iOfiGG  I5t.6d. ;  making  in  all,  £.114,416, 
6t.  It  may  be  mentioned,  that  this  trade'ig  now  carried  on  entirely  with- 
ont  lesbl^re  encoaTagement,  the  bounty  having  cea«e<I  to  be  granted 
since  the  year  1824."' 

Selltemenlt.']  The  Danish  establishmenta  consist  of  abont  20  factoriei 
scattered  along  the  coasts.  The  principal  settlements  for  the  fisheries  on 
the  western  coast  of  Greenland  are ;  ftoUleiiibarg,  in  67°  KT;  Egedetvtinde 
and  Writer  iiland,  on  the  eon^  of  Dislco-bay ;  Hunde  Uland  and  Croan 
Prince  iilaiid  in  Disko  bay ;  Chritliantkaab,  Clauskavu,  and  Jaeobtliavn, 
on  the  conUnent  of  Disko  bay  ;  Godhavn  on  Disko  island,  and  Klokker. 
huck  on  Arre  Prince  island.  Besid^  those  for  tbe  fishing  trade,  sererat 
missionary  settlements  hare  been  established  in  different  districla  of  the 
country  by  the  Moravian  brethren,  who  have  long  persevered  with  anceas- 
ing  Bssidnity  in  ^ir  piooa  labours  in  that  dreary  and  inhospitable  region. 
In  1802,  including  the  Moravian  settlements  and  the  natives,  mostly  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  the  total  population  of  the  west  coast  of  Greenland 
was  snppoaed  to  amount  to  SO.OOO  sonls.  It  is  only  the  coast,  for  an 
extent  of  300  leagnes,  that  is  inliabited  ;  neither  the  Danes  nor  the  GreeU' 
landers  have  yet  croeseii  the  chain  of  mountains  which  cuts  off  thur  access 
to  the  interior. 

AoaACENT  Islands.]  Greenland  is  sarronnded  by  many  thonsands  of 
■«lands,  which.sre  mostly  barren  rocks  interspersed  with  valleys  covered  with 
perpetual  ice.  They  are  visited  by  the  Greenlanders,  during  the  spring, 
for  the  purpose  of  catching  seals.  In  61°  21',  an  nninbabited  island,  of 
considerable  magnitadu,  called  by  some  navigators,  from  its  terrific  appear- 
ance, the  Cape  of  Desdalion,  is  always  surrounded  to  a  great  eittent  with 
masses  of  floating  ice. — Disko,  the  laigest  island  on  the  coast,  measures  a 
degree  from  north  to  south. — All  the  islands  from  71°  northwards  are 
small,  and  are  generally  denominated  JVomeu's  UlatuU. — SjHlzbergen  was 
long  considered  as  nnited  to,  and  forming  a  pait  of  Old  Greenland ;  bnt 
is  now  ascertained  to  be  a  cluster  of  islands,  scattered  between  76°  and 
80°  N.  lat.,  and  9"  and  24°  E.  long.  The  principal,  or  mainland  of  these 
islands,  is  300  miles  in  length,  and  presents  to  the  eye  numberless  peaks, 
ridges,  and  precipices,  riuog  from  3,000  to  4,500  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
According  to  some,  it  was  discovered  by  Sir  Hugh  WiJlonghby,  in  1553 ; 
according  to  odiera,  by  the  Dutch  navigator  Barentz,  in  1596.  Tbe  Rus- 
sians clmm  this  dreary  country,  and  maintain  a  colony  from  Archangel. 
Its  general  appearance  in  all  rejects  resembles  Greenland ;  the  wWe- 
fishery  is  carried  on  along  the  coasts ;  in  open  seasons,  when  the  ships 
find  a  channel  from  20  to  50  leagnes  wide,  tlitoagh  which  they  proceed 
along  the  shores  of  Spitzbei^en  uU  they  reach  tbe  latitude  of  78°  or  79*, 
where  the  whales  are  moat  abundant. 

'  "  The  Dotch  hare  paUlihsd  tablca.  eihlbiUng  tha  rtmilt*  of  their  iAerj  for  ths 
■peM  of  107  jvan.  bMirwa  11)69  kiid  ITTt),  both  Indative.  During  tbat  perlwl  they 
sent  to  GreeDlarid  14,167  iblK  of  ivhicb  561,  or  about  tour  lu  the  hiuidred,  were  lost. 
Tbey  took  57,^90  whsln,  ylddlng  3,106,596  qiurdtelen  of  oil,  and  93.179,860  puunda  of 
Iniw,  which  yioUed  n  i»lue  of  L.l8,631.£9e.  The  aipniie  of  flttlug  out  the  ahlpt 
amoanttd  M  L  11,S7S,6I9.  Value  of  ahipn  loM,  L.iTO.lffi.  Expeaae  at  preparing  th* 
oil,  bone,  &c  L.£,067,109.  Total  eiproKa  UI4,91T,1^;  leaTlngBproGtorL.3,71i,liS. 
The  D»»I«'aatrritfiib*ry,  between  1719  and  1T7B,  employed  3j6l*>Mela,  of  whifhBg 
were  lott.  The  produce  woa  L.4,£8e,E35,  which,  deducllDg  L.3,*10.SKT  of  eipeitaee,  left 
aprofit  of  L.877£ie.  The  Grecukad  flabery  would  Ihua  have  yielded  a  profit  of  abont 
Saperccut.,  and  at  Uavii'g  strait  ahout  i6  per  cetiE. ;  but  It  may  be  ohirrred,  that  thi 
Dutch  ill  their  esllmate  uf  eipmH*  biwe  not  Included  the  original  c«l  of  the  veaaeb. 
lo  tbe  (ubaequant  yeora,  from  1185  down  to  I7M,  the  number  of  ahlpi  Wae  reducad 
to  dsty,  and  the  trade  ia  laid  lo  tiare  been  carried  on  with  abulute  \ot»."—Edi7ilmrgh 
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That  yaTt  of  North  America  clumed  by  Great  Britain  is  of  T«y  great 
and  undeBned  extent.  It  lies  between  42*  30*  and  VO*  N.  lat.,  and  be- 
tween 55*  and  105'  W.  long. ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  limits  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  charter ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  Da*ia*B 
■treita ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Atlantic  and  the  United  States ;  and  reaches 
westvarda  to  an  extent  that  has  never  been  properly  ascertained.  Its 
diviuous  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  New  Britain,  inclnding  New  North  and  South  Wales  and  Labrador. 

2.  Canada  in  general,  comprehending  Upper  end  Lower  Canada. 

3.  Nova   ScoUb,  inclading  New  finmawick,  and  the  islands  of  New- 

foundland, Cape  Breton,  and  St  John's. 
In  the  map  attached  to  the  report  on  emigration,  the  following  table 
appears  of  the  population  of  the  British  North  American  poesessiona  : 


leoe. 

1(85. 

LomrCanuU, 

800,000 

430,e;£ 

Upp«-€a»iid^         . 

10,718 

lif?Mt 

.       85,UiJ0 

«,!« 

NoraSootia, 

6fcOO0 

1W,000 

^l:a  Edward'*  laland,' 

.        8*13 
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EH,6S7 
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M»,4IS 

S73,ies 

Importa  from  UuM  Colonla  iolo  Britain, 

.     I-S85.Sie 

L.M18.9U 

ExpMW  to  io.  from  BTitain,       . 

976.068 

S,H6,»a 

CHAP.  I.— NEW  BRITAIN. 

Boandariet  and  Extent.']  This  country,  which  is  annexed  to  tbe  go- 
remment  of  Lower  Canada,  exlands  &om  Canada,  in  the  SOth  degree  of 
northern  latitude,  to  the  nortliem  limits  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  charter,  in 
die  70th  degree  ;  and  from  55*  to  105°  W.Iong.;  being  about  1,350  miles 
in  lengdi,  ud  nearly  aa  much  in  utmost  breadth.  On  tbe  S.  it  is  bounded 
by  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrance  and  Canada  ;  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Atlantia 
ocean;  but  the  lands  on  the  northern  and  weatem  boundaries  are  entirely 
unknown.  It  contains  Uie  districts  called  New  North  Walet,  New  8<mtn 
Walet,  and  Labrador. 

Laktt,  Rivert,  and  Straits.']  New  Britain  contains  several  lakes;  one 
calletl  Wmipeg,  or  '  muddy  water,'  is  not  much  inferior  in  ate  to  Lake 
Huron.  In  the  late  maps  it  is  laid  down  between  51°  and  54°  N.  tat.,  and 
between  96°  and  99*  W.  long.  Its  banka  are  shaded  by  the  sugar-maple 
and  poplar,  and  tl  ia  surronnded  with  fertile  pluns,  which  produce  the  rice 
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of  Canada.  Mackeozie  atatea  that  there  ia  a  baat-commnnication  between 
that  lake  and  Lake  Nepewer. — The  Lake  <^lhe  Woods  is  formed  by  the 
River  de  la  Pluie,  which,  after  a  couiw)  of  80  miles,  empties  its  waters 
into  this  reeervoir,  which  are  again  discharged  at  ita  northern  extremity 
by  the  Winipeg, — A  ridge  called  the  Portage  la  Ijoche,  13  miles  in 
breadth,  divides  the  waters  that  discharge  themselves  into  Hudson's  bay, 
from  those  which  flow  into  the  Northern  ocean.  "  The  Portage  la  Loche," 
says  Mackenzie,  "  is  of  a  level  surface,  in  some  parts  abounding  with  stone, 
— but,  in  general,  it  ia  an  entire  sand,  and  covered  with  the  cypress,  the 
pine,  and  the  spnice-fir.  Within  thre«  miles  of  ita  N.W.  termination, 
there  ia  a  small  round  lake,  not  more  than  a  mile  in  diameter.  Within  a 
mile  of  the  termination  of  the  Portage,  is  a  very  steep  precipice,  the  ascent 
and  descent  of  which  appear  to  be  equally  impracticable  in  any  way,  as  it 
consists  of  a  saccession  of  eight  hills,  some  of  which  are  almost  perpen- 
dicular :  nevertheless,  the  Canadians  contiive  to  surmount  all  these  diffi- 
culties, even  with  their  canoes  and  lading."  The  precipice,  which  rises 
upwards  of  1000  feet  above  the  plain,  commands  a  most  extensive  and 
romantic  prospect,  embracing  the  valley  of  the  Swan  river. — The  Slave 
Lake  lies  between  the  parallels  of  60~  ZW  and  63°,  and  110°  and  119° 
W.  long. ;  being  S70  miles  in  length,  and  aboat  1000  in  circumference. 
It  receives,  by  Slave  River,  the  wat«rs  of  Lake  Alkapescnw,  formed  by 
the  river  of  that  name,  and  into  which  the  Feact  Ricer,  or  Uiijigah, 
flows,  when  full ;  and  it  discharges  itself  at  its  N.W.  extremity,  through 
Mackenzie'*  River,  into  the  Frozen  ocean,  in  70°  N.  lat.  Ckurchilt  River, 
(called  also  Miiiinippi,  or  '  great  water,')  which  empties  itself  into  Hud- 
son's bay,  is  likewise  connected,  by  means  of  lakes,  with  the  river  Atha- 
pescow,  which  forma  the  lake  of  that  name  ; — "  an  invaluable  communi- 
cation," Malta  Brun  remarks,  "  had  it  taken  place  in  a  more  temperate 
climate."  But  here,  even  nnder  the  57th  parallel,  the  severity  of  the  win- 
ter is  extreme  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  tmifically  desolate  and  repulsive 
than  the  barren  and  rocky  shores  of  Hudson's  bay. 

Hudson's  Batfjy  Hudson's  Bay  is  an  extensive  inland  sea,  enclosed, 
as  it  were,  in  the  bosom  of  the  country.  It  extends  from  Moose  Fort, 
at  the  head  of  James's  bay,  in  52°  N.  lat.,  to  the  head  of  Repulse  bay,  in 
the  67tb  degree ;  being  above  1000  miles  in  length,  and  about  600  at  ita 
greatest  breadth.  This  bay,  on  the  south  ude,  verges  into  what  Is  called 
James's  bay ;  on  the  W,  side  lies  Bullotis  bay.  These  three  bays  are 
named  IroiQ  their  discoverers  ;  but  the  two  latter  are,  in  reality,  only  small 
portJODS  of  the  former.  The  entrance  into  this  bay  is  from  the  S.W.  side 
of  the  commencement  of  Davis's  stiait,  and  is  called  Hudson's  strait. 
This  strait  is  divided  by  islands  into  three  parts ;  that  on  the  south  side  is 
largest,  and  is  properly  called  Hudson's  strait;  that  on  the  north  side  is 
jext  in  m^nitade,  and  is  called  Cumberland  strait;  that  in  the  middle  is 
least  in  size,  and  appears  to  be  much  embarrassed  with  islands ;  it  is  colled 
Frobisher's  strait.  Cumberland  and  Frobiaher's  straits  are  but  little  known ; 
Hudson's  strait  ia  much  better  known,  being  yearly  passed  by  the  traders 
of  the  Hudaon'a  bay  company.  Belleiste  strait  separates  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  Labrador  from  Newfoundland. 

Climate  and  Soil  2  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  that 
Uie  American  climate  is  remarkably  cold,  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of 
the  several  countriea  from  the  equator ;  it  is  almost  needless  to  repeat,  in 
thia  place,  therefore,  that  New  Britain  partakes  of  the  general  nature  of 
the  country.     That  part  of  New  Britain  which  contuns  the  principal  set 


tiementi,  in  situated  betiveen  the  same  parallels  with  Great  Britun  ;  fwina 
regembluice  might  be  expected  to  exist,  tWvFore,  in  the  temperatnre  of 
the  atmiMphere  in  the  two  conntriea  ;  but  while,  in  this  coaDlry,  onr  win* 
tere  are  generally  moderate,  those  in  New  Britwn  are  rery  intense.  The 
eeFerity  of  the  cold  may  be  known  by  the  effects  produced  by  it :  wine  ia 
frozen  into  a  solid  mass,  and  brandy  is  coagulated  into  a  species  of  thick 
ml, — the  breath  is  condensed  as  it  leaves  the  mouth,  and,  when  iq  bed, 
forms  on  the  blankets  a  kind  of  hoar-frost.  Great  Britain,  it  is  tnie,  en- 
joys a  more  temperate  atmosphere  than  the  neighbouring  continent  of 
£nrope  in  the  same  latitude ;  but,  even  in  the  Dortherd  parts  of  Rassia, 
though  much  farther  remored  from  the  equator,  there  is  Seldom  felt  a  de- 
gree of  cold  equal  to  that  common  in  New  Britain.  It  has  also  been 
asserted  that,  in  New  Britain,  contrary  to  what  is  generally  experienced  in 
other  regions,  the  cold  is  more  intense  on  the  sea-coasts  than  in  the  inland 
parta.  To  accoont  in  some  degree  for  this,  it  may  he  observed,  that  very 
little  of  the  coast  of  this  country  is  bounded  by  the  ocean :  die  chief  parts 
of  the  sea  npon  which  it  borders  are  Davis's  straits,  Hudson's  strait  and 
bay,  and  James's  bay.  Now,  these  bodies  of  water,  though  of  considera- 
ble magnitude,  are  not  sufficiently  large  to  check  the  influeoce  of  the 
wind  proceeding  from  the  frozen  region  in  the  north-west :  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  they  are  almost  entirely  covered  with  ice  during  six  months 
ttf  the  year,  and  thus,  instead  of  mitigating  the  cold,  they  add  considera- 
bly to  its  force.  It  has  farther  been  observed,  that  the  inland  conntry  in 
New  Britain  is  elevated  and  dry,  anacquainted  with  fogs,  and  accordingly 
healdiy, — while  the  coasts  are  tow,  mHrsliy,  exposed  to  frequent  fogs  and 
moist  weather,  and  consequently  highly  noxious  to  the  human  frame.  The 
former  ie  abundantly  fertile  in  spontaneous  productions,  and,  by  being  cul- 
tivated, becomes  a  very  agreeable  conntry  ;  the  latter  is  dreary  and  unpro- 
ductive, and  scarce  affords  either  food  or  shelter  to  those  wild  beasts  by 
which  it  is  freqnented.  In  winter,  the  aurora  borealis  is  very  fre- 
quent ;  it  is  sometimes  of  the  pale  yellow  colour  which  with  us  it  ge- 
nerally exhibits,  and  aometimea  of  a  blue,  black,  or  flame  colour,  with 
Gormscations  extremely  vivid.  The  sun  is  frequently  surrounded  with 
a  halo  or  circle,  and  mock  suns  are  often  seen.  In  the  northern  parts 
the  land  is  barren  and  comfortless :  in  the  soathem  parts  it  is  more 
fertile,  and  offers  sufficient  encouragement  to  him  who  would  bestow 
the  proper  cul^vation.  On  the  coasts,  the  country  chiefly  produces 
pines,  birch,  larches,  and  willows,  but  the  trees  are  stunted  and  knotty. 
In  the  interior  parts  the  same  kinds  of  trees  are  more  abundant,  and 
of  great  size.  At  York  Fort,  and  Churchill  settlement,  the  climate  and 
soil  is  such,  as  to  bring  to  perfec^on  almost  every  species  of  European 
grain  and  garden  vegetables. 

Production!.']  With  regard  to  vegetable  productions,  it  is  believed  that, 
in  many  places  round  Hudiion's  bay,  th'n  country  b  capable  of  bringing  to 
perfection  most  kinds  of  grain.  In  those  parts  of  the  country  which  are 
possessed  of  a  tolerable  degree  of  fertility,  the  productions  are  said  to  be 
more  various  than  those  of  Canada.  Iron,  lead,  copper,  and  marble,  hare 
been  found  in  the  mountainous  parts.  Some  parts  abound  in  exrj;llent 
coal,  which  will  be  very  beneficial  should  the  country  ever  come  to  be 
more  closely  inhabited. 

Animals.'}  In  New  Britain  are  found  deer  of  various  species,  elks,  sugs, 
bear*,  buffaloes,  wolves,  foxes,  beavers,  lynxes,  otters,  wild  cats,  sqairrels, 
bares,  and  ermines.     It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  not  only 


bera,  but  in  every  colil  country,  (be  greater  pert  of  animalu,  daring  irinter, 
acqnire  e  kind  of  hair  or  down,  mnch  longer,  tbicker,  eofW,  and  conee- 
qnently  mnch  warmer  than  tbeir  anmmer-dreee ;  during  the  latter  •eaton 
(hey  are,  as  in  other  conntriei,  of  different  colonn ;  bnt  daring  the  fonaer 
tbey  aMnme  the  coloor  of  snov.  The  feathered  tribes  are  nnmeronB. 
Many  which,  during  samraer,  sboimd  in  tbii  coantry,  BbandoB  it  in  winter, 
proceeding  then  soathwardi  to  more  teiapentte  clinmtee.  Of  thoee  that 
remain,  aereral,  like  the  qnadmpedH,  oasnme,  dnring  winter,  the  White 
dreta,  which  in  that  Beaaon  \a  here  most  nniTenal.  .  Gnme  sbonndi  ao 
much,  that  it  is  nothing  nncommon  for  10,000  geeee  to  be  killed  daring  a 
winter  at  the  &ctories.  The  aeaa  and  lakes  abonnd  in  fish,  particnlfffty 
wbales,  morses,  seals,  cod  and  white  &sh,  pike,  perch,  carp,  and  tront. 
These  raigbt,  perhaps,  be  made  the  source  of  more  wealth,  and  become  t>{ 
hifiDitely  greater  ntilily  to  mankind  than  the  furs  which  form  almost  the 
only  trade  in  this  part  of  the  British  colonies. 

In?uibilanls.'^  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  tbe  Tarions  parte  of  tbis 
coantry  may  be  generally  divided  into  the  Southern  Indiant,  the  Northern 
Indiant,  and  the  Etqumtaux. — The  Southern  Indian*  inhabit  the  country 
situated  between  the  S.  coast  of  Hudson's  bay  and  tbe  territories  of  Canada, 
and  that  part  of  the  western  coast  of  the  bay  lying  to  the  S.  of  Gharchbill 
river,  and  reaching  inland  to  the  lake  of  Atbalwsca.  For  a  general  de- 
scription of  these  tribes,  and  the  other  principal  Nortb  American  tribes, 
we  reftr  the  reader  to  a  former  chapter.  The  chief  of  these  tribes  are 
the  Ne-helh-a-wa,  the  Aasinne-poetuc,  the  Fall,  the  Sunee,  the  Paegan, 
and  the  Blood  Indians. 

Northern  Indian>ri  The  Northern  Indians  inhabit  that  lai^e  tract  of 
country  lying  between  the  59th  and  68th  parallels  of  N.  lat.,  and  which 
extends  upwards  of  500  miles  from  E.  to  W.  Their  country  is  bounded 
by  Cburctihill  river  on  the  S.,  by  the  country  of  the  Athabasca  Indians  on 
the  W.,  and  by  Hudson's  bay  on  the  E.  The  Northern  Indians  subsist 
by  bunting  and  fishing,  but  are  by  no  means  skilfol  in  these  operations. 
In  summer  they  eat  berries  of  the  whortle  and  other  species,  and  occasion- 
Ally  feed  on  a  kind  of  nnctnous  clay.  They  are  qniet  and  patient,  very 
limited  in  tbeir  ideas  and  powers  of  understanding,  and  so  indolent,  that 
unmbeti  of  them  perish  every  year  Irom  famine.  Snidde  is  not  uncom- 
mon among  them.  Tbeir  women  are  low  in  stature,  and  of  a  delicate 
shape ;  tbey  are  rather  the  slaves  than  the  companions  of  tbe  men.  It  is 
nothing  nncommon  to  see  them  carrying  a  burden  of  eight  or  ten  stone 
weight,  or  dra^ng  a  much  greater  weight  in  a  sledge.  They  have  also 
to  dress  the  deer-skins,  cook  the  victuals,  make  the  clothing,  pitch  the 
tents,  carry  home  tbe  fish  and  game  when  killed,  and  perform  all  the 
drudgery  of  drying  and  preserving  them  for  use.  A  plurality  of  wives  is 
cnstomary,  every  man  taking  as  many  as  he  chooses,  or  can  maintwn  ;  six 
or  eight  are  sometimes  seen  in  one  &mtly,  and  tbey  are  kept  or  put  away 
M  the  pleasure  of  the  husband.  The  Northern  Indians,  from  scardty  of 
fuel,  are  often  obliged  to  eat  their  food  raw ;  indeed  ihev  sometimes  do 
this  front  choice,  especially  when  the  meal  is  of  fish. 

Eiquitnaux.'2  The  Indian  tribes  are  thinly  scattered  over  ^e  surface 
of  North  America  as  far  N.  as  tbe  parallel  68.  Here  they  are  succeeded 
by  the  Esquimaux,  a  race  entirely  dissimilar  in  manners  and  character, 
"rhis  name,  which  has  been  given  diem  by  tbe  Indians,  signifies  '  eaters  of 
raw  Uesh.'  Their  colour  is  not  that  of  copper,  but  the  tawny  brown  wbidi 
distiagnishes  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  more  nortbem  parts  of  Europe ;  tbey 
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all  hftTB  beonh,  antl  some  of  ihem  have  been  obserred  with  bur  of  different 
colours,  in  aome  fair  and  in  others  red.  These  marks,  by  which  ^y  are 
80  eridently  diBUngaiahed  from  the  Americans,  hare  inclined  several  philo- 
eophers  M  believe  that  they  are  of  European  descent.  The  red  and  bir 
hair  fonnd  in  the  N.  of  Europe  more  ^qnently  than  in  any  other  country 
of  the  world ;  but  abeve  all,  their  lanjfiu^,  which  is  said  to  be  a  dialect 
of  that  qioken  in  East  Greenland,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  believed  to 
have  emigrated  from  Europe,  give  to  this  conjecture  a  considerable  appear* 
aaee  of  probability.  The  Esquimaux  are  dwarfish  in  size,  and  more  hold 
and  cimfty  than  the  Indians ;  but  they  use  their  women  mnch  better,  and 
display  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence.  They  occupy  the  sliores  of  the 
Polar  sea,  and  live  chiefly  by  catching  whales,  an  operation  which  requires 
tbeni  to  combine  in  large  parties,  and  to  this  circnmstanca  Dr  Richardson 
attributes  the  superior  capacity  they  display  for  civilization.  "  It  is  a 
singnlar  fact  that  tribes  of  this  description,  agreeing  in  form,  featores,  and 
manners,  and  apparently  of  kindred  race,  occupy  the  whole  shores  of  the 
Polar  sea  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  One  would  almoit  suppose  that 
this  variety  of  the  human  species  had  been  created  expressly  to  tenant 
those  froien  regions  to  which  their  mode  of  life  appeus  to  attach  them,  as 
the  Negro  seems  adapted  by  an  opposite  organization  to  the  scorching 
beats  of  the  torrid  zone." 

The  Eequimaaz  seen  ^by  those  who  have  visited  Hudson's  strsiia,  are 
always  clothed  in  skins.  They  have  boots  or  stockings  reaching  the  kneea : 
breeches  loose  at  the  kneea,  and  drawn  round  the  waist  with  strings,  in 
form  of  a  purse ;  on  their  body  they  wear  a  kind  of  coat,  which  is  dramt 
on  like  a  ihirt,  and  has  a  hood  to  cover  the  head,  and  two  Baps,  one  be- 
fore and  another  behind,  descending  conuderably  lower  than  the  border  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  garment.  The  seams  of  these  garments  are  neatly 
and  strongly  sewed  with  the  dried  sinews  of  deer  and  other  animals,  and 
their  borders  ornamented  with  stripea  of  the  most  beautiful  furs.  The 
dress  of  the  women  is  little  different  from  that  of  the  men :  their  hoods 
are  somewhat  larger,  the  flaps  of  their  upper  garments  before  and  behind 
descend  farther,  and  their  boots  are  wider,  and  extended  with  whalebone, 
BO  that,  on  some  occasions,  they  are  need  as  cradles  for  their  children. 

Their  canoes  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  larger  sometimes  capable  of  carrying 
upwards  of  40  persons, — the  smaller  seldom  carrying  more  than  one. 
They  are  very  different  in  their  forms.  The  small  canoe  is  extremely  long 
in  proportion  to  its  breadth ;  end  both  ends,  which  are  a  little  raised,  ter- 
minate in  a  sharp  point;  the  frame  consists  of  slender  ribs,  supported  by 
spars,  the  whole  length  of  the  canoe,  and  fastened  with  bandages  of  split 
whalebone ;  above  and  below,  it  is  covered  with  skins  dressed  into  a  kind 
of  parchment,  and  sewed  tightly  to  the  frame,  leaving  only  one  circular 
hole,  equally  distant  from  the  two  ends,  just  snfficieut  to  receive  one  per- 
son, and  fitted  with  a  kind  of  hoop  to  tie  round  the  waist,  to  keep  him 
firm  in  his  seat,  and  prevent  the  water  from  entering.  Sealed  in  this  man* 
ner  with  his  paddle,  which  has  a  blade  at  both  end^,  and  with  which  he 
atrikes  on  each  side  alternately,  he  proceeds  at  a  rate  not  less  than  seven 
or  eight  milee  an  hour.  Harpoons  and  other  fishing-instroments  are  se- 
cured upon  the  upper  side  of  the  canoe  with  straps  of  leather.  The  large 
canoea  are  in  shape  more  like  our  boats ;  their  length  is  generally  equal  to 
four  times  their  greatest  breadth,  and  the  item  is  somewhat  more  pointed 
than  the  stem,  which  is  round.  Like  the  smaller  canoes  these  are  com- 
posed of  ribs,  held  together  by  long  spare,  and  covered  with  skins,  which 
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aro  seired  to  the  ppper  spar  on  the  ledge,  and  leave  the  whole  upper  part 
open.  These  are  called  women's  boats,  becaane  they  are  not  navijtated  by 
men,  and  are  U8e<l  only  for  traoaporting  their  famiKea  and  effects  Irom 
place  to  place.     They  have  no  seats,  so  that  those  who  row  them  most 

The  Esqwimaui  are  tractable  in  their  commercial  dealings ;  to  such 
Earopeans  as  have  fallen  in  their  way,  they  have  shown  ^emseWes  expert 
and  intelligent.  Their  religious  notions  are  similar  to  those  of  their  bre* 
thren  of  Greenland.  Several  missionary  stations  have  been  likewise 
formed  amongst  them  by  the  Moravian  brethren,  by  whose  means  many  of 
these  miserable  beings  luve  been  converted  to  Christianity,  taoght  to  read, 
and  famished  with  ^e  Holy  Scriptnree  in  their  own  tongue. 

Stttletnentt.1  In  this  conntry  there  are  but  few  white  inhabitants. 
The  Hudson's  hay  company  have  six  settlements  :  viz.  Churchhill,  York 
Fort,  Smetn  Hotue,  Aihany  Fort,  Mooie  Fort,  and  Eatt  Main. 

Commerce.'^  The  repons  rotind  Hndeon's  bay  were  not  long  discovered 
before  they  were  found  to  abound  in  fois ;  end  these  fats,  baiog  greatly  in 
demand,  yielded  very  extensive  profits  to  those  who  could  procure  them  in 
sufficient  qnantities.  In  1600,  a  company  was  embodied  by  charter  to 
trade  to  Hoilaon's  bay  for  fiira.  This  company,  for  some  time  after  it  was 
instilated,  is  said  to  have  exerted  itself  with  much  vigour,  and  to  have 
taken  measnree,  not  only  for  its  own  immediate  emolument,  but  for  the 
nltimate  benefit  of  the  country  which  afforded  it  so  much  wealth.  In 
more  modem  times,  however,  they  have  been  accused  of  having  adopted  a 
line  of  conduct  less  condndve  to  the  advantage,  either  of  their  own  conn- 
try,  or  of  that  with  which  their  trade  ia  conducted.  They  brmg  home 
annually,  npon  an  average,  about  17,600  akins.  Their  imports  are  valued 
at  aboot  £39,340,  from  which  the  rerenne  recenves  about  £3,734.  Their 
exports  generally  amount  to  £16,000.  A  rival  body,  called  the  North' 
TVett  Company,  has  been  recently  erected  at  Montreal.  In  addition  to 
the  fur  trade  carried  on  by  these  companies,  the  annual  produce  of  the 
fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  has  been  calculated  at  about  £50,000. 

Historical  Noticg.'\  When  the  French  laid  claim  to  that  extensive 
country  which,  in  their  mi^,  they  called  Canada,  part  of  New  Britain  waa 
included  within  their  limits,  and  the  settlements  of  the  Hudson's  bay  com- 
pany were  ofWn  disbirbed  by  their  inroads.  The  French  were  apprehen- 
sive that  these  settlements  might  allure  the  Ibidians  towards  them,  and  Uma 
turn  &om  the  former  an  advantageous  branch  of  commerce.  Every  oppor- 
tnnjty,  therefore,  was  seized  to  distress  them ;  and,  in  1686,  during  a  pro- 
foond  peace,  the  Chevalier  de  Troyes  invaded  the  territory  clumed  by  the 
company,  and  made  himself  master  of  all  the  English  settlements,  except 
Port  Nelson ;  but,  during  the  first  war  thereafter,  in  1693,  they  were  all 
recovered  by  the  Eoglish.  They  were  again  reduced  by  the  French,  in 
1711 ;  bat,  in  1713,  were  restored  to  the  British  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 


CHAP.  II.— CANADA. 
Boundaries  and  Extent^  Canada,  in  its  present  bonndaries,  differa 
from  Canada,  or  die  province  of  Quebec,  in  its  former  dimensions;  and 
both  are  different  from  that  extensive  conntry  which  was  denominated 
Canada  by  the  French.  It  is  situated  between  42*  30*  and  50"  N.  lat. ; 
and  between  64°  and  97°  W.  long.  It  is  bonnded  on  the  N.  by  New 
Britain  ;  on  the  E.  by  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  part  of  New  Br^na- 
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wick  ;  OD  the  S.E.  ud  S.  by  levenl  dutricta  of  Um  Uiril«d  States,  tlm 
diHirict  of  Mame,  N«w  HsnipBliire)  Vennoiit,  New  York,  and  the  lokea.' 
The  WMtem  botmdary  haa  nsTer  beeo  accurately  defined. 

U{^r  Canada,  fbrmo^y  called  tbe  Upper  Caaatry,  u  Htaaled  od  the 
N.  nde  of  the  great  lakes ;  atid  is  separated  from  Mew  York  hy  those 
lakes,  and  the  river  StLawrmce.  It  extends  betwean  43*  30'  and  50°  N 
lat.  Lower  Canada  lies  E.  from  Upper  Canada,  on  both  sides  the  ma 
St  Lawrence,  between  15°'  and  50°  N.  lat.,  and  64°  and  71°  W.  long- 
llie  dirision  of  this  country  into  the  two  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lowei 
Canada,  took  place  by  an  act  of  31  Gemge  lU-  They  an  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  river  Utawa ;  or  more  accarately  hy  a  line  whidi  com- 
mences on  die  N.  bank  of  the  lake  of  St  Francis,  on  the  river  St  Law- 
rence ;  mns  thence  in  a  northerly  directioo  to  the  Utawa  river;  and  then 
dne  N.  till  it  reaches  tbe  boundary  of  Hndson's  bay. 

Hulorical  Notice.^  Canada  was  ditcovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  when, 
nnder  a  commission  from  Henry  VIL  of  England,  he  endeavonred  to  ex- 
plore a  north-west  passage  to  China  and  tbe  East  Indies.  Tbe  Prench  en- 
deavoured to  make  settlements  for  the  purpeae  of  fishing  on  the  coasts  of 
Newfoimdland,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  These  at* 
tempts,  however,  did  not  succeed.  At  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
a  new  source  of  wealth  was  discovered  in  Canada.  A  French  sea-officer, 
called  Cbanvin,  and  a  merchant  of  St  Maloes,  called  Pontgiave,  B»led  to 
Canada,  and  brooght  thence  a  cargo  of  furs  which  they  dispoaeil  of  to  very 
great  advantage.  Chaurin  made  another  voyage,  e<|D^ly  profitable,  but  died 
when  preparing  for  a  third.  The  profits  thus  acquired  convinced  the 
French  of  the  valne  of  poeseasious  in  Canada;  and  Ponlgrave  waa  de- 
spatched with  a  powerful  armauient  tA  make  a  settlement  upon  the  river 
St  Lawrence.  He  sailed  in  1603,  and,  although,  hy  perseverance,  the 
colony  at  length  beoaine  resectable,  it  waa  only  by  a  progress  extreqioly 
slow,  and  attended  with  many  discouraging  circunutsnces.  In  1608, 
Quebec  was  founded,,whicfa  immediately  became  the  capital  of  the  colony, 
and  has  continued  to  be  so  ever  since.  During  the  in&ncy  of  the  settle- 
ment, tbe  French  were  involved  in  almost  conunual  wars  with  the  Indians : 
and  were,  several  times,  on  the  brink  «f  being  exterminated,  or  expelled 
fiwni  the  country.  In  1761,  the  French  were  driven  from  the  country ; 
awl,  in  176d,  the  whole  territory  of  Canada  was  ceded  to  the  British,  in 
whose  hands  it  bu  ever  aiiice  remained. 

CoatU.']  The  sea-coast  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  is  equal  in  extent 
to  that  of  the  United  States,  and  very  superior  to  it  for  the  tbrmadon  of 
a  .navy,  and  the  aupport  of  a  maritime  population.  Commencing  at  the 
noble  bay  of  Pasuunaquoddy  and  ita  islands,  where  the  American  line  now 
terminates,  we  find  the  inhabitants  mostly  sea-faring  people.  The  town  of 
St  Andrews  is  rapidly  rising  into  mercantile  importance,  and  is  resorted  to 
-by  numbers  of  Enropean  fishing  and  coasting  vessels.     Hard  by  is  the 

'  Tba  boundBrf  line  slang  the  likes  ciimmEDcei  from  the  point  where  the  Mtb  de. 
(TM  of  N.  Ut.  etrikes  the  rWer  InMuoia,  or  Caurafui,  aioai  Ihe  middle  of  eaid  river 
EdIo  Lake  Outario,  tbraiwh  the  middle  of  said  lake,  until  U  nrike*  the  cvmmunicatliMi 
by  nstar  tietween  that  li^n  and  lAke  Erie ;  theoFs  along  tbe  alddle  of  nid  comma- 
Bicatlun  into  Lak*  Eric  through  Ihe  middle  of  laid  lake,  uotil  It  ttrrivea  at  the  water- 
communication  into  Lake  Hurou;  thence  thruugb  I  be  middle  of  uld  waler-cammu- 
nloulou  into  I^e  Huron  ;  tbeniu  throiuh  the  middle  of  said  lake  to  the  \rater-com- 
nunicalion  bniveeu  that  lake  and  lake  Superior  puwLug  id  the  north  sud  chbI  of  lal* 
B  la  Cnne,  until  il  >lrik»  a  line  pa^ng  acrau  the  nver  at  the  bead  of  St  Joawh's 
iiland,  nod  at  the  foot  of  the  Keebla^  rapi^  which  line  deuetca  tbe  teniliDatlou  of  Iha 
boundary  dlrectsd  to  be  run  by  the  Gth  artiols  at  the  treaty  of  Ghent. 
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hiwn  of  St  Jobn'a  M  ^  month  of  die  fine  riter  of  tlie  ume  name,  down 
wtiicb  timber  is  &)VUd  in  imnMiwe  qneutitiw  for  expoTtatioi)  ta  Grett 
Britaiii.  Sbip-boiliU]^  is  abo  earned  «n  in  the  tiTor  to  r  great  sxtent. 
Tbe  aondierB  and  oartom  ndea  of  Nova  Scw^  ftiaa  Cape  St  Mary'a  to 
Cape  NorUi  on  tbe  bland  of  Cape  BrMon,  may  be  called,  the  fiibing-eoaatt 
and  are  peenliarly  adapted  to  pfodaee  hardy  and  entcrpruiug  eeamea. 
They  abound  with  niiDHroiH  and  coBunodioni  harboua,  capable  of  aSard* 
ii^  shelter  to  tbe  largest  venels.  Tbe  gulf  of  St  Lawrence  may  be  said 
to  be  wbitMied  with  the  canraas  of  veHaels  engaged  in  the  tunber  trade,  ui 
tbe  X«b[ador  and  coasting  fishnies,  and  in  carrying  snpfdias  of  Enropsaa 
and  W«at  India  produce,  not  only  for  the  ooDiuniptinn  of  tbe  inkdntants 
'  of  this  coast,  bnt  of  the  nmidly  increasing  popDlation  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada. 

Riven.]  The  principal  river  of  Canada  is  tbe  Si  Lanrtitee,  irindt  ia 
josdy  entitled  to  rank  in  tbe  first  class  of  rivers.  Its  lengtb,  from  where 
it  tuoea  from  Lake  Saperier,  to  its  montb,  ia  2,600  mUes.  It  is  90  mile* 
wide  at  its  mouth,  wfawe  it  is  divided  into  two  chaaaeli  by  the  island  of 
Anticoati,  which  is  about  120  leilee  long  and  30  broad.  It  is  navigable 
for  Bbips-of-the-liue  as  high  as  Quebec,  or  nearly  400  miles  from  its  maaA  ; 
and  for  ships  of  a  large  sise  as  far  up  as  Montcaal,  ISO  milea  above  Qiwn 
bee  1  while  sbips  of  tbe  largest  size  may  be  navigated  on  the  lakes  thnMgfa 
which  it  flows,  at  a  distance  of  2000  miles  from  its  asontb.  It  receivea 
in  its  coivse  a  great  natnber  of  sniaUer  rivers,  several  of  which  are  of  con- 
eiderable  size.  Of  these  rivers,  which  flow  chiefly  from  tbe  nor^  tbo 
fdlowing  are  (be  moBt  renwjkaUe :  the  Saguttmyt  a  very  deep  and  n^id 
river,  which  takes  its  rise  from  the  lake  St  John,  and  after  mnning  a  com«o 
of  1^0  miles,  Ms  into  tbe  St  Lawrencot  at  Tadonsae, — tbe  MomUnorency, 
which  abeaods  in  caacAdes,  and  flowa  into  the  St  Lawrence,  8  miles  E.  oi 
Quritec, — Uie  Chauditre,  which  flows  irom  lake  Megaatic,  and  afler  raa- 
ning  a  coone  of  180  miles,  falls  into  tbe  St  Lawrenice,  8  milas  to  the  S.W. 
of  Quebec*— tbe  Si  Ann,  a  coomdecable  river, — the  Jacqaet  Cartitr^— 
the  Sotel,  or  Chainbli/,  arising  from  lake  ChamplBin,~-aod  the  Oulaotuiu, 
Ulatv»,  or  Gnmd  Uiver,  the  largest  of  all  the  tribatary  streams  of  the 
St  Lawrence,  it  issues  from  varioos  lakes  in  Upper  Canada,  and  poors  iia 
bright  greenish  wraters  into  tbe  St  Lawrence,  a  few  miles  above  M<Hitreal. 
The  course  of  die  St  LawTsnoe  frequently  presents  scenes  of  the  greatest 
beauty,  especially  in  that  part  called  '  the  Lake  of  the  Theosand  IslandH.' 

Lakes.3  There  are  many  lakes  in  Canada,  but  there  ace  foor  much 
■ofMrier  to  tbe  rest  in  magoitnita,  and  which  merit  a  place  in  a  general 
BCOooBt  of  the  face  ef  tbe  country.  Of  these,  the  chief  is  Laix  Superior, 
formerly,  from  ite  sittwtieo,  called  the  Upper  Lalie. 

Lake  Superior.^  This  is  tbe  lai^BSt  body  of  fresh  watw  in  tba  world, 
bmng  400  miles  in  length,  100  at  its  greatest  breadth,  and — accocdiag  ta 
tbe  meat  moderate  colcsJatwn — not  less  ihim  1300  miles  in  circum- 
farenM.  Its  aiuaes  mte  Mcky  and  uneven,  and  it  baa  a  rocky  bottom.  Its 
wbMcs  are  pure  and  Irauparent ;  aad  it  has  been  rsmaiked,  that,  allbough 
during  tbe  summer,  the  waters  on  its  anrfoce  be  warm,  nevertheless,  bjf 
latting  a  cnp  down  about  a  fathom,  water  may  bs  taken  up  nearly  as  cold 
aa  ice.  It  abounds  in  fish,  particularly  Btui|(eoa  and  long  troat,  mai^  of 
which  are  frinn  50  to  70  pounds  weight,  and  eonatitnte  the  principid  food 
of  the  Al^nqoin  TniHyna  on  its  borders.  This  lake  has  five  large  ■■lundwi 
one  of  which,  cdled  Jtle  Btyal,  is  net  lesa  than  100  milaa  in  length,  and 
in  same  places  40  in  breadth.     More  thaa  40  riven  discharge  themselves 


iato  it>  The  tiro  lar^t  of  these,  called  the  Nipegon,  and  tlio  Mtchipi' 
cooton,  are  upoa  the  N.  and  N.E.  eidee  of  it.  A  amall  river  which  nuu 
into  it  not  far  from  the  Nipegon,  fidls  from  the  top  of  a  raoantuu  more 
than  600  feet  perpendicular ;  appearing  at  a  diataoce— >to  use  Mr  Carver's 
homely  comparison — like  a  white  garter  suspended  in  the  wr.  Oa  the 
banks  of  one  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  its  south  side,  rirgin-copper  has 
been  found.  The  storms  which  occnr  on  this  lake  are  felt  aa  severely  w 
on  dw  Atlantic,  the  waves  mn  equally  high,  and  the  navigation  is  pei^pa 
more  dangerous.  Notwithstanding  its  being  fed  by  to  muijr  rivers,  it 
has  only  one  outlet  hy  the  atraita  of  Si  Mary.  At  the  apper  end  of  these 
straits  there  is  a  rapid,  which  cannot  ba  aacended,  bat  has  been  sometimes 
descended,  although  this  descent  requires  bo^  skUl  and  caution,  and,  per- 
haps, not  a  little  good  fortune.  A  canal  has  been  cut  by  the  North- West 
Company,  along  the  northern,  bank,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  their 
Gommen:e,  and  they  have  here  a  considerable  establishment ;  but  their 
obief  fort  and  Btorenonaea  are  sitnaied  at  Kameneatiquia,  on  the  banks  of 
a  river  which  flows  into  Lake  Superior,  on  the  N.W.  side,  and  which 
affords  an  easy  comronoication  with  the  interior.  The  strait  of  St  Mary, 
it  ia  snppoeed,  does  not  discharge  one-tenth  of  the  waters  which  the  lake 
receives  from  its  numerous  rivers ;  how  the  remunder  is  discharged,  or 
whedier  it  escapes  hy  evaporation,  remains  a  secret.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  an  exact  calculation  has  hitherto  been  made,  either  of  the 
quantity  discharged,  or  of  the  quantity  received.'  This  lake  lies  between 
46'  and  50°  N.  lat..  and  84°  and  93"  W.  long. 

Late  Huron.'}  Lake  Huron,  into  which  Lake  Snperior  diacfaarges  it- 
self, is  250  milea  in  length,  and  about  1100  miles  in  circumference,  and 
lies  between  42*  end  46°  N.  lat.,  and  79°  and  85°  W.  long.  Near  the 
centre  ita  depth  is  said  to  be  unfathomable.  Its  form  is  triangular,  and  it 
likewise  contains  many  islands  ;  one  of  these,  on  the  north  side,  is  about 
100  miles  in  length,  and  not  more  than  6  milea  in  breadth;  it  is  railed  by 
the  natives  ManutauliH,  or  '  the  place  of  apirita,'  being  supposed  by  them 
W  be  the  habitation  of  a  anperoatural  race  of  beings.  A  vast  plain  sepa- 
ratee this  lake  from  the  Lake  Michigan,  which  ia  claimed  by  the  Ottowaw 
and  Chippeway  tribes  of  Indians. 

Lake  Michxgaa.'^  Lake  Michigan,  formerly  called  Lake  IlUTunt,  and 
Lake  Dauphin,  extends  from  the  western  angle  of  Lake  Huron  in  a  south- 
erly direction,  and  is  separated  from  Lake  Snperior  by  a  tongue  of  land 
about  SO  leagues  In  length.  It  ties  wholly  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  between  the  parallels  of  42*  w)d  46*.  Its  length,  from 
north  to  south,  is  260  miles  by  a  mean  breadth  of  50,  and  ita  circnmfer- 
ence  ia  945  miles.  Its  waters  are  aaid  to  be  unfathomable.  At  the  sonth- 
«rn  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan,  ia  the  Chicago  creek,  by  which,  in  the 
rainy  season,  the  head-watera  of  the  IlUnoia  communicate  with  the  lake  ; 
but  ibe  bar  at  the  month  of  the  creek  does  not  admit  boats  drawing  above 
two  feet  water.  A  number  of  streams  flow  into  the  lake  on  both  tbe 
weatem  and  the  eastern  aides.  It  abonnda,  like  tbe  others,  with  excellent 
fish. 

*  When  Iht  wind  blows  from  the  fut,  tha  witen  sn  ilrlvcn  t^rut  ths  high  rorbt 
•f  tb«  norllMm  sod  mnirii  Aon,  where  tbe;  farm  ■  tbirk  npuur  resemblinc  nln ; 
and  (hia  action  of  (he  wind  create*  en  Im^uUr  ebb  mod  flow.  Tbli  niTer  euia«l<  10 
or  IS  inebee  ;  but  (be  Mraot;  (rK««  of  the  w»lef  oa  the  roclu  of  the  ibore,  ibuw  that, 
at  no  very  remote  period,  &tj  were  dented  >ii  feel  »l>oie  tbe  preeent  leTel.  Sama 
vian  afo,  Madumie  lUtea,  tbe  watm  laddealT  withdrew  near  the  Gnat  Portacei 
tbw  riuhod  back  with  gnt  veloidtj  aboTe  tha  oomiiuHi  mark;  and,  ail  rldof  aitd 
blllnf  durinc  MTerd  boun,  thaf  KtUed  at  their  tuual  leveL— J/wkra  Traittlkr. 
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Lake  St  Clare.'J  Prom  the  aontbem  comer  of  thu  lake,  the  watenr 
iMne  by  a  atrait,  wbich  snelli  into  the  Lake  St  Clare.  This  lake,  thongfi 
about  90  milea  in  circamference,  scarcely  deaerrat  to  be  mentioned  with 
the  immense  bodies  of  water  on  both  aides  of  it. 

Lake  Erie.']  After  passing  this  lake,  the  waters  agun  paai  tbroogh  a 
atmt  called  DelroO,  and  fall  into  the  La^  Erie.  The  leo^h  of  the  Lake 
Ene,  from  E.  to  W^  i«  225  milea ;  itg  mean  breadth  is  only  about  10, 
and  its  circumference  €10.  Its  depth  varies  from  40  to  3D0  feet.  It  lie* 
between  41'  and  iS"  N.  lat.,  and  between  78°  and  83°  W.  long.  It  baa 
comparatively  but  few  islands,  and  those  lie  chiefly  towards  its  west  end. 
Near  the  shores  of  these  islands,  the  water,  for  many  acres,  ia  covered 
with  water-lilies,  on  which  water-snakes  in  inoomerable  quantities  lie 
balking  in  the  sun.  The  elevation  of  Lake  Erie  above  the  tide-water  of 
the  Hndson  river  at  Albany  ia  565  feet,  with  which  it  commnnicates  by  a 
canal  356  milea  in  length. 

Straits  and  Falls  of  Niagara,^  By  another  strait  at  its  N-E.  end,  ihia 
lake  commnnicateB  with  the  Lake  Ontario.  This  strait  is  called  Niagara, 
and  presents  the  most  stnpendoos  cataract  in  the  whole  world.  Those  who 
first  viaited  these  falls,  struck  no  donbt  with  their  terrific  appearance,  and 
wiahingtoconveyto  others  magnificent  ideas  of  what  they  had  seen,  gave  the 
world  very  exaggerated  acconnta  of  them.  Father  Hennipin,  for  example, 
asserts  that  the  precipice  which  produces  the  cataract  is  not  leaa  than  600 
feet  high,  and  that  the  noise  is  such,  that  people  distant  from  it  several 
miles  cannot  hear  each  other  speak.  However,  it  may  safely  be  maintained 
that  no  description  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  their  awful  Bablimlty. 
The  most  satisfactory  account  which  we  have  hitherto  seen  of  these  falls, 
is  that  published  in  the  American  Philosophical  Transactions,  by  Mr  EU 
licoL  "  Lake  Erie,"  be  observes,  "  is  situated  upon  a  horizontal  strata, 
in  a  region  elevated  atrant  300  feet  above  the  country,  which  ooniains  Lake 
Ontario.  The  descent  which  separates  the  two  conntries  is  in  some  place* 
almost  perpendicular  ;  and  the  immense  declivity,  formed  by  these  stra- 
ta, occasions  both  the  cataract  of  Niagara,  and  the  great  falla  of  Chene- 
seco.  This  remarliable  precipice  generally  rans  in  a  sonth-westam  direc- 
tion, from  a  place  near  the  bay  of  Torento,  on  the  northern  side  of  On- 
tario, ronnd  the  western  angle  of  the  lake :  from  thence  it  continues  ila 
course  generally  in  an  eastern  direction,  crossing  the  strait  of  Niagara  and 
the  Cheneseco  river,  till  it  is  lost  in  the  country  towards  the  Seneca  Lake. 
The  waters  of  this  cataract  formeriy  felt  from  the  northern  aide  of  the 
slope,  near  the  landing-place,  but  the  action  of  such  a  tremendous  column 
of  water,  falling  from  such  an  emioence,  through  a  long  snccessiou  of  ^ea, 
has  worn  away  the  solid  stone  for  the  distance  of  seven  miles,  and  formed 
an  immense  chasm,  which  cannot  be  approached  without  horror.  Down 
this  awful  chasm,  the  waters  are  predpitated  with  amaaing  velocity,  after 
they  make  the  great  pitch ;  and  such  a  vast  torrent  of  falling  water  com- 
mnnicates a  tremulous  motion  to  the  earth,  which  is  sensibly  felt  for  some 
poles  ronnd,  and  produces  a  sound  which  is  frequently  heard  at  the  distance 
of  20  miles.  A^ny  wild  beasts  that  attempt  to  cross  the  rapids,  above 
this  great  cataract,  are  destroyed;  and  if  geese  or  ducks  inadvertently 
alight  in  these  rapids,  they  are  incapable  of  rising  on  ^e  wing  agun, 
And  are  hurried  on  to  inevitable  destruction.  The  great  height  of  the 
banks  renders  the  descent  into  the  chasm  extremely  difficult ;  bat  a  per- 
son, after  having  descended,  may  proceed  to  tbe  base  of  the  falls ;  and  a 


■■Bbar  «r  perMnt  may  mlk  in  perfect  aafecy  a  ooaridtnble  dHtance  be- 
tiraen  tbe  precipice  and  the  deeeeading  toneiit ;  where  oonrenatioii  ia  not 
mneh  intemipled  by  the  noieei  which  ia  not  so  great  here  aa  at  soine  <lk- 
tance.  A  raponr  or  spray,  of  coasiderable  denailT',  reaemUing  a  clond, 
continnally  aecendi,  in  which  a  ndnbov  ia  always  Men  when  the  ran 
•blaw,  and  tbe  poaition  of  die  ipeclator  ia  famrabte.  In  the  winter  thia 
flpmy  attaches  itaelf  to  the  treeat  whve  it  ii  congealed  in  endi  qaandtias, 
M  to  direst  them  of  their  analler  luaiicbei,  wd  prodooaa  a  moat  beaotifid 
CFTBtallioe  appearanoe ;  a  drcnoiataiMMi  which  attenda  the  fiUls  ef  Clten»- 
mco,  m  well  aa  thoae  of  Niagara.  A  aiDgiilar  appearance  ia  obaerred  at 
Ihaae  falli,  whicb  haa  uerer  perbapa  been  noticed  by  any  writer.  Iinm»- 
dlataly  below  die  great  pitch,  a  comtnixtore  of  foam  and  water  ia  pi^ed 
lip  in  apherical  Bgnrea,  about  the  size  of  a  oonnnDo  hay-cock.  Tbey  buret 
at  the  top,  and  diadiarge  a  column  of  apray  to  a  prodigioos  faeigfat ;  they 
then  nibside,  and  are  succeeded  by  othera,  which  eothibit  the  aame  qipear- 
fuuHe.  Tbeae  aphflrical  fornu  are  most  ctnupicaooB  about  mid- way  between 
tbe  weat  aide  of  the  atrait,  and  tbe  tsUiid  which  dividea  the  faila,  and  where 
the  largeat  column  of  water  descends.  Thia  appeaiance  ia  produced  by 
the  aacenaion  of  the  ur,  which  ia  carried  down  by  the  colnnn  of  &lUng 
wal«r  in  great  qnanddee  to  the  bed  of  the  rirer.  Tbe  rirer  at  the  bile  ia 
about  743  yarda  wide,  sod  tbe  perpendicular  pitch  i«  ISO  feet  in  heiglit. 
In  the  laat  half  mile,  immediately  abore  the  falls,  the  descent  of  the  wa- 
tw  ii  58  feet ;  but  tbe  difficulty  whicb  would  attend  the  boiinew,  prevent- 
ed me  fk'om  attempting  to  level  the  re{>idi  in  tbe  chasm  below ;  thou^, 
from  conjecture,  I  conoloded  that  tbe  waters  most  descend  at  least  65  - 
feet ;  and  from  these  remits  it  appears,  thai  the  water  falla  about  273  feet 
in  tbe  distance  (tf  about  seren  mile*  and  a  half^" 

Lake  Ontario.^  Tbe  strut  of  Niscats  &lls  into  tbe  Loie  Oniario, 
whu^  is  tbe  last  of  this  great  chain  of  lakea.  It  ia  of  an  oblong  farm,  ita 
greatest  length  being  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  in  which  direction  it  measures 
160  milea,  and  its  circumference  about  600  miles.  It  ties  between  43* 
and  45°  H.  1st,  and  7f>°  and  79°  W.  long.  Ita  islands  are  19  in  number, 
and  it  racaives  some  nven,  the  chief  of  which  i*  the  Otnvgo,  which  enters 
it  on  the  S.  side.  On  tbe  N.E.  it  disdiarges  itaelf  by  the  St  Lawrence. 
"  A  Tsry  few  yean  ago,"  saya  a  lirely  writer,  '*  and  this  inland  sheet  of 
ynter  was  still  the  '  wild  Ontario,'  whose  waves  were  nubroken,  save 
by  tbe  light  Indian  canoe,  and  on  whose  desert  sbores  the  stillness  of 
the  primeval  forest  was  distorbed  only  by  the  howling  of  wolres,  or  the 
mora  savage  cries  of  the  native  hnnter  of  the  wildemeaa.  But  the  sight 
of  ships  of  war,  and  steam-packets  conveying  crowds  of  passengers  serosa 
the  li^,  now  puts  to  Sight  all  these  poetical  trances,  and  diverts  the 
thotigfats  to  very  different  apecoladous.  Even  the  great  cataract  of  Mi- 
i^iara,  which  so  lately  could  not  be  reached  but  by  a  long  and  tcnl* 
aoDM  jooniey  through  the  pathless  forest,  loses  somewhat  of  its  sablim- 
ity  in  the  eyes  of  tbe  (nvaller  iriia  has  been  carried  to  its  very  brink 
in  a  mail-ooitcb." 

Ftdli  ^  XaUmorma.'^  The  VontmoraMct  river,  near  tbe  joKtiw 
with  the  St  Lawrence,  5  miles  N.  of  Quebec,  forms  a  perpendicnlar  tar 
taiact  of  about  230  feet  in  hugfat,  with  a  breadth  of  50  feeC — The 
beantiful  folia  of  the  Chaudiere  also  occur  »t  its  junction  with  the  St 
Lawrence.  Tha  fonaar  mv  u  hare  about  240  yards  in  breadth,  and 
precipitates  itself  over  a  red  cl^-ilata  rock  of  100  perpeodiealar  fseiv— 
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The  ftklb  (rf  Sita»i»m!gammt  accBr  in  the  rinr  St  Uuirioe.  The  torrvnt 
nnh«a  down  abont  100  feet  mto  a  daric  eombre  rock.  Iti  total  width  i» 
p«bBpe60  y»d«. 

MomtiaiMM.']  ImDMDM  btvocliea  of  tke  Rodiy  BKraotidiu  atratoh  into 
the  CaaadiHii  provineea  from  tha  WMt.  Hwy  conpktely  enurcla  lakea 
Winnipeg  and  SopeciDr,  aod  Mpanta  the  wMen  tliM  fall  into  them  north- 
watd  and  aonthwaid,  adranca  along  the  conn*  of  the  St  I^wmncet  and 
again  difide  the  thbntary  atreoms  of  that  rinr  from  those  which  fall  into 
Hndaon'a  bay.  _  They  are  cfaaracteriaed  by  all  the  boldnaaa  and  rngged- 
aea*  of  what  may  be  called  their  paient-atenii  aod  are  intenparaed  with 
Ibe  aMiie  variety  of  lofty  pUina,  inunuwe  woodsi  tad  waters  of  nary 
ibape  and  name. 

CSimale.^  Hie  air  of  Canada  i«  very  eold,  if  coropnred  with  ita  ^c 
ttBoe  Grom  tbe  eqnator.  Iti  aitnaliMi  ii  farther  removed  from  the  pole 
than  that  of  Graat  Britain ;  yet  ita  winters  an  much  looger  and  mwe  sfr- 
rare  than  any  thing  knMni  in  tbia  ooontry.  The  climWe  of  Iiowar  Ca- 
nada, however,  baa  been  obeerred  to  be  rapidly  ftmelioraung' ;  and  it  haa 
been  aaceruined.  by  m  meteorological  table,  that  the  medium  cold  of  ite 
winter  has  lost  S  degrees  of  ita  former  eeverity  in  tbe  nei^bowhood  of 
Qoebao.  The  St  Lawrence  also  ia  nearly  a  month  later  in  bebg  shot  qp 
than  when  Canada  woa  first  settled.  Weld  aesares  na  that  almost  every 
part  of  the  npper  province  ia  nnlMinlthy  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  like 
other  ronntries  <rf  tbe  same  latitude,  its  character  for  healthiness  varies  in 
difierwit  Htoations  and  seasons.  The  western  extremity,  which  has  per- 
manently a  greater  proportion  of  beet,  ii  less  healthy  than  tbe  mora  eaatera 
distriota  lying  between  the  St  Lawrence  and  Ontario.  They  know  little, 
in  Canada,  of  what  may  be  pn^rly  called  spring :  anmmer  immeiUately 
aneceede  tbe  winter  with  a  quick  and  Inxmiant  v^etalion,  and  in  mid- 
mmmer  tbe  heats  are  little  less  iutmse  than  the  cold  in  winter.  The  win- 
ter, however,  althongb  vary  severe,  i«  not  without  ite  enjoyments.  The 
Canadians  alwaya  take  advantage  of  tliis  season  to  visit  their  friends  who 
live  ax  a  distance-  By  means  of  curioia,  or  sledgea,  tbey  transport  them- 
selves  over  the  enow  in  a  most  agreeable  maimer,  and  with  a  degree  of 
swiftness  that  appean  almost  incredible  i  for,  with  the  same  horse,  tbey 
will  go  80  miles  a  day,  so  light  ia  tbe  drao^t  of  these  vehicles,  and  so 
favourable  is  the  snow  to  tbe  feet  of  the  horse. 

S(Mt  and  CuUivaiitut.^  The  northern  parts  of  Lower  Canada  are  too 
barren  to  be  cnlrivated  with  any  succms,  and,  even  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Quebec,  the  crops  of  grain  seldom  exceed  12  bushels  to  tbe  acre.  The 
settlements  of  this  prorince  are  chiefty  upon  the  banks  of  tbe  St  Law- 
rence, the  soil  of  which  gradoally  improves  as  yon  ascend  the  river,  and, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal,  in  laUtnde  45°  SO*,  tbe  crops  of  wheat  are 
tolerably  productive.  Thwe  are  also  some  good  orchards  in  this  part  of 
the  conntiy,  the  propriatora  of  which  gencvally  send  their  produce  to 
Quebec,  where  fruit-traes  ure  extremely  rare.  He  wheat  is  sown  early 
in  May,  and  is  gmerally  ripe  by  the  and  of  August.  Small  quantities  of 
maize  are  also  planted,  and  a  little  tobaceo.  The  grass  land  is  good,  even 
se  low  as  Qnd»ac.  Good  arable  land,  in  the  best  utnations,  sells  for  £5 
per  acre ;  indifierent  land,  for  1  or  5  doUan  ;  wood  land  for  2  dollars  ; 
but  in  tbe  back  townships  it  may  be  purchwed,  at  the  sheriff's  sales,  for 
lau  than  sixpence  an  acre.  From  Montreal,  the  soil  gradually  improves 
all  throngb  Upper  Canada,  where  it  as  much  smpasses  that  of  Montreal, 
as  Montreal  sarpasses   Quebec.     The  climate,  too,  is  mncb  more  mild 
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tlian  that  of  the  lower  proTuice,  (though  still  macb  colder  titan  that  of 
Eoglasd)  and  ia  geuerally  preferred  by  the  eraignut.  It  u  by  some  called 
*  the  Gardeft  of  America,'  being  io  the  higheit  d^ree  fertile,  and  subject- 
ed neither  to  the  very  lon^  winters  of  Lower  Canada,  nor  the  scon^bg 
BonunerB  of  the  United  States.  "  In  trHrelling  from  Montreal  to  L» 
Chiae,"  Mowison  says,  "the  air  was  so  pare  and  tnuMparent,  that  every 
beam  of  the  sun  seemed  to  reach  tbe  earth  in  nnimpaired  brilliancy,  qnick- 
eningthe  loxariant  Terdore  that  covered  the  fields,  trees,  and  shrubbery." 
When  in  an  uncnltivnted  state,  die  quality  of  tbe  soil  js  known  by  the 
timber  which  it  produces.     The  larger  and  heavier  tbe  species  of  timber 

Erodnced,  the  more  excellent  the  soil.  All  parts  of  the  coiuitry  which 
Bve  not  been  cleared  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation,  are  covered  with  tim> 
ber  of  all  sizes.  He  alone  who  has  nsited  these  r^ons  of  intenninablB 
forests,  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  their  dreariness ;  and  even  when  tba 
dnll  uniformity  is  occasionally  broken  by  the  appearance  of  ^e  Grat  feeble 
attempts  at  cultivation,  the  view  that  presents  itself  is  hardly  more  at- 
tivctive, — a  formal  sngnlar  notch  cat  ont  in  the  forest, — hemmed  in  on 
all  Bides  with  lofty  trees  devoid  of  lateral  branches,  and  blackened  and 
scorched  by  fire, — the  interior  covered  with  unsightly  stumps,  and  inter- 
secled  by  zigzag  irregular  fences, — and  in  the  centre  the  small  log-houu 
of  the  proprietor, — form  a  very  cheerless  and  ooplcturesque  scene. 

Animalt.']  As  the  greatw  part  of  the  animals  pecnliar  to  North  Ame- 
rica are  fonnd  within  the  bounds  of  Canada,  to  prevent  repetition,  they 
may  be  described  here.  Of  buffaloes  there  are  three  kinds :  the  bo&lo 
Jtroperly  so  called,  the  musk-bull,  and  the  bison.  The  bn&lo  has  a  strik- 
ing reaemblaoce  to  the  common  ox,  both  in  ita  appearance,  and  in  its  ha- 
bits :  nevertheless,  it  is  said  to  be  a  species  entirely  distinct  It  is  larger 
than  an  ox,  high  opon  the  shoulders,  and  deep  through  tbe  breast,  llie 
flesh  is  used  as  beef;  the  hide  makes  good  leatner  ;  and  the  bur,  which  is 
woolly,  has  been  manufactured  into  a  kind  of  coarse  cloth.  The  mnsk- 
bull  b  so  called  from  a  strong  smell  of  musk  of  which  its  flesh  cannot  be 
divested.  It  has  a  hnmp  on  its  shoulders,  and  very  long  hair  of  a  dusky 
red  colour.  They  herd  tc^ether,  abound  chiefly  in  rocky  and  mountain' 
ons  countries,  and  ascend  the  steeps  with  much  agility.  The  bison,  though 
more  aulike  the  ox  than  the  buffiUo,  is  nevertheless  found  to  be  of  the 
same  species  with  the  former.  It  is  larger  than  the  domestic  ox,  and  has 
a  bunch  on  the  back  which  is  covered  with  long  woolly  hair.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  the  deer  kind  in  this  country.  The  great  stag,  or 
round  homed  elk,  is  a  very  large  animal,  nearly  5  feet  high ;  and  about  9 
feet  in  length  from  the  end  of  the  muzzle  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail, 
Tbe  horns  are  not  palmated,  but  when  full  grown,  measure  about  6  feet 
from  tip  to  tip.  Its  hair  is  long,  of  a  dark  dnn  colour  on  the  back  and 
udes,  and  brown  on  the  head  and  1^.  The  moose  deer  is  of  two  kinds, 
the  black  and  the  grey ;  both  of  which  are,  perhaps,  the  largest  of  tbe 
species.  The  former  is  said  to  be  from  8  to  12  feet  high ;  the  latter  ia 
generally  taller  than  a  hone ;  both  have  broad  palmated  horns,  weighing 
from  30  to  40  pounds.  They  feed  on  heibage  and  the  young  twigs  of 
trees  ;  and  in  winter  ar«  found  in  great  herds.  The  caribou,  or  rein-deer, 
is  distinguished  from  other  animals  of  this  kind,  by  its  biwicbing  palmated 
borne,  with  brow  antlers.  They  herd  together  in  great  droves,  and  an- 
noalty  emigrate  from  north  to  south,  and  back  again.  Tbe  stag,  or  rSd 
deer,  is  of  many  kinds.  Of  bean  there  are  two  principal  kinds,  tbe  brown 
snd  the  black ;  the  latter  ia  almost  pondiar  to  the  northern  parts  of  Earope 
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md  Araeiiea.  Tbe  brown  bear  freqaenU  the  nioit  retired  put*  of  th* 
forest,  and  is  a  solitary  sarage  animal.  Ita  form  ia  too  well  koDwn  to  re- 
quire deBcriptioo.  Its  sentes  of  bearing,  feeling,  and  smelLng,  are  aaid  to 
be  eiqnisite.  It  is  remaricably  fond  of  boney  and  several  kinds  of  fruits. 
Its  voice  is  deep  and  surly,  and  its  pasuons  are  eauly  provoked.  When 
taken  young,  however,  it  may  be  tamed.  About  tbe  end  of  autumn  it 
retiree  to  its  den,  and  lives  for  Home  time,  it  is  aaid,  absolutely  witbout 
food,  in  a  state  of  inactivity.  At  this  time  the  female  brings  forth  ber 
yoong,  and  Buckles  them ;  she  prodnces  two,  semetimes  three  at  a  time. 
Of  tbe  black  bear  there  are  two  kinds  ;  one  has  a  thick  clnmsy  body,  and 
short  legs,  and  is  generally  fat.  The  other  has  long  legs,  is  lean,  and  seenu 
to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  wolf.  This  animal  is  carnivorous,  tbe 
other  ia  supposed  to  feed  cliiefly  on  fruits ;  tbe  latter  retires  to  hie  den, 
and  becomes  torpid  in  winter,  the  former  emigrates  towards  the  south. 
The  one  is  tbe  same  wiih  tbe  black  bear  of  Europe,  and  ia  confined,  in 
America,  to  the  northern  districts ;  the  other  correspouds  to  the  brown 
bear  of  the  Alps,  and  is  found  in  every  part  of  America.  The  wolverene, 
called  in  Canada  the  carcajou,  has  some  reeemblance  to  tbe  Enropean 
hedger ;  his  length  a  abool  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  his  circumference  two 
feet  i  hia  lega  are  short,  and  hia  paws  large  and  strong.  He  follows  the 
hunters,  and  destroys  both  tl)eir  traps  aud  the  game  that  may  be  in  them. 
In  Canada  wolves  are  numerous,  and  different  kinds  of  foxes,  as  the 
silver-foic,  tbe  red-fox,  gray-fox,  cross-fox,  brandt-fox,  and  many  othere. 
A  great  variety  of  tbe  cat  kind  are  found  in  the  northern  parts  of 
America.  Of  these  none  are  more  dreadful  to  the  hunter  than  the 
catamount,  a  fierce  animal,  which  flies  from  no  pursuer.  The  length  of 
his  body,  including  the  head,  is  aud  to  be  about  ux  feet ;  his  legs  are  one 
foot  long,  and  body  about  two  feet  and  B  half  in  drcumference.  He  leaps 
widi  amazing  agility,  attacks  tbe  largest  cattle,  and  has  been  known  to 
carry  away  diildren.  Tbe  loup  cervier  abounds  in  tbe  northern  parts  of 
America,  and  is  valued  for  bis  soft  warm  fur.  Neither  North  America, 
nor  any  part  of  tbe  world,  produces  an  animal  more  remarkable  than  the 
beaver,  for  the  uncommon  instincts  displayed  by  it  in  every  part  of  its 
life.  It  is  not  a  very  large  animal  :  its  length  from  tbe  nose  to  tbe  tail,  being 
only  about  three  feat.  Its  fine  for  constitntes  a  principal  article  of  commerce^ 
and  is  used  in  a  variety  of  manufactures.  Tbe  most  valuable  kind  is  black ; 
but  this  is  scarce.  The  ordinary  kind  is  of  a  chestnut  brown.  A  few  have  been 
found  white,  and  some  spotted ;  but  both  these  kinds  are  extremely  rare. 
Canada  abounds  likewise  in  otters,  weasels,  ermine*,  martins,  minks,  and 
other  animals,  valuable  only  for  their  fore.  Among  a  greet  variety  of 
squirrels,  is  that  little  animal  called  the  flying  squirrel,  which,  byakind  of 
membrane,  connecting  its  fore  and  hind  If^s,  and  which  it  extends  at  plea- 
sure, can  leap  much  farther,  and  alight  with  more  security,  than  other 
animals  of  the  svne  species.  On  the  coasts  of  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence  is 
found  the  walrus,  or  sea-horse. 

Of  tbe  birds  peculiar  to  Canada,  we  may  particularly  specify  the  night- 
hawk,  which  is  seen  chiefly  at  twilight,  and  before  bunder-storms ;  the 
fish-hawk,  which  frequents  rivers  aud  lakes,  and  is  supposed  to  attract  the 
fish  to  the  sur&ce  by  a  peculiar  oil  which  be  emits ;  the  humming-bird, 
which  sometimes  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec  ;  cranes  with  bills 
12  inches  in  length  ;  the  wood-duck,  which  roosts  on  trees,  and  is  remark- 
able for  tbe  brilliance  of  hia  plumage,  and  tbe  delicate  flavour  of  bis  flesh ; 
and  tbe  snow-bird,  a  kind  of  ortolan,  which  annotincee  the  relnni  of  spring, 


tBtd  ia  tiM  pnndpal  biid  of  *ang  in  Caaoda.  Tlw  flwliMt  trudlwa  is  tUa 
emattf  obaorved  that  ]a^«  tpeoM  of  poultry  whkfc  u  wmmii«ly  MippoMi 
M  be  peculiar  to  Malabar. 

Of  reptilei  Me  may  ennnmato  9  difiemt  apedea  ti  torWisea,  8  of  froga, 
10  of  lizards,  and  46  of  enakea.  TIm  most  dreadM  animal  of  this  kind  ia 
the  rallle-snatt,  «o  well  known  for  tba  fatal  eSecta  irf  ita  bite.  It  haa  »- 
cured  ita  naow  from  tbe  rattle  wind  it  haa  in  ita  tail,  which  cooaiata  of 
joints  Loaeely  connected.  Hiey  grow  to  the  lei^th  of  8  feet,  and,  accofd- 
ing  to  aoine  acconnti,  they  aometimea  nach  the  length  of  11  feet.  They 
■re  viviparona,  and,  in  Jsiie,  bring  forth  generally  aboat  12  young  onea.^ 
Bsttle-anakea  no  longer  abound  in  the  acitled  paita  of  North  America,  d- 
dioogh  they  are  still  nmMwoM  in  the  beck  conntry ;  they  chiefly  frequent 
wooda  and  bilk.  The  two-headed  make  ia  bysome  aoppoeed  to  bo  a  dia- 
tinet  apeciea,  by  othera  it  haa  been  reckoned  a  monMrona  prodactton. 

VtsetabU  ProdMclMM*.^  Of  natira  flowering  treea,  abmba,  and  plaMa, 
Briliah  America  prodncea  a  raal  namber  of  apaciea.  There  ia  a  sort  of  in- 
digenooa  fine,  bat  the  grapee  are  small  aad  acid.  Indaan  com  ia  a  natiiw 
•f  America,  and  ia  found  in  altnoct  evoy  part  of  it.  In  the  inteiior  pact* 
wt  the  country  a  kind  of  wild  rice  occura,  which  might  bo  cDldraled  ta 
great  advantage.  Almost  erery  Bp«d«B  of  grain  fonnd  in  the  dlCTeisnt 
qoartera  of  the  globe  haa  been  iidrodaced  and  nataralized  in  aome  part  *t 
America.  Tbe  aaau  Bioy  be  awd  with  regard  to  linito,  and  gardan-v^e- 
tablea  of  evwy  descriptioa.  Mnak  and  water-Melona  gT»w  in  great  prefn' 
non. 

Porttt  Trta,']  Tke  Narth  American  foraata  prodnca  a  great  n- 
riety  of  diffenent  kiadi  of  tieea,  making  excellent  timber ;  many  of  them' 
U  atiipendaaB  aiza,  and  app«ently  cooral  with  the  aoil  on  wiueh  Amf 
atand.  The  dauabUity  of  colooial  timbar,  when  eropktyed  for  the  pnr^ 
poeaa  of  akip^ailding,  ia  only  aae-faalf  that  ef  Eniopaan  timber,  aad 
it  ia  no  longer  employed  in  the  roya)  deck-yarda ;  hot  of  the  puipoaaa 
for  wluch  timber  if  employed,  Uiere  are  aone  fbr  whiefa  American  tin^ 
bar  ia  pecaliarly  fit.  Wheiever  a  large  aniftce  and  fraedom  fron  knaaa 
aic  required,  thie  timber  ia  anperior  to  erery  ather.  The  lomMtHig 
boards  of  maaical  inabnMnta  reqvre  a  lacgat  aad  clemrar  mAtti  th^ 
lUUc  timber  can  aupply.   All  earring  ia  uara  ewdly  peribrmed  on  Ama- 

<  It  li  daKrilwd  ■■  hvrlai 


wUoh  naar  tba  end  WT  the  toMb  npMrs  a«uD  tn  lona  of  ■  Bull  chaiUMl ;  thcaa  MMh 
PWT  W  awttW  » isttPHWaH;  wbwln  tksaot  <^bltbic  tberfeniaoalafaglmiidaiiir 
thdr  raoH  the  btal  p*1mmi,  which  i*  raariMd  lata  the  mani  ^Im  of  Iba  tnth,  am^ 
■njti  thmx^h  the  tub*  Into  the  chuiod,  uid  thence  wilb  uneiruic  direclioa  Into  ths 
wavnd.  Theie  anhnal^  It  ii  aid,  tdima  attack  any  pemm  nnlen  provolud  or  injured. 
Beftes  thav  uta  (hey  ^mg  wamisK  bjr  aaki^  >  luiee  with  the  mMI*  io  their  taH. 
Thla  wunliif  ia  ilinTa  (iTeo  In  air  vutbcr,  but  in  wet  weather  it  ia  ■oMetims 
omitted  (  and,  fbr  tU*  reaeon,  the  Indian*  u  much  ■■  po^bia  uToia,  la  such  weatbw, 
to  mudo' in  the  forcata.    Tliej haTe  not  thapowaraf  qiringinrto  tta attack;  aothat, 

by  thiTTamlin  iililili  tliaj  nhai I  Ihaaliiwmaa  iJlhiti  laiiir^B.  tiwyanr,  in| 

nl,  1m  ea^r  Kvnlded.  Tbt  bite.  It  upon  a  rein  M  artecr,  producea  almoat  inati 
BBaoa  d<ath  ;  hit  if  In  ■  ttAj  part,  the  affict  it  DM  ea  auddau,  nor  no  certain.  Ttae 
meat  alectul  cure  la  faanadWlr  M  eat  *r  bum  aot  the  weonded  paa«.  Deadly  a* 
the  hits  of  Uu  make  ia,  the  Indiana  £Md  on  Ita  fleahwithaut  feaiing  auf  loooaTcnlenm  t 
hoga  wiD  tlaa  eat  It,  Imt  no  other  animal  baa  been  aeen  to  taate  It.  Some  author* 
han  aamted  that  O*  raWh  an**,  and  nrard  olhtn  of  tba  acrprnt  tribe,  ban  the 

powm  ^cbmnOni :  BMioiiw  by  that,  eam*  tetdtf  ef  bttdai- ' 

denlde  diatance,  in  aiich  a  manner  a*  ta  nreveikt  thran  from  t"^'         

111*   Ihct,  liDwevec,  haa  oaTcr  b 
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lieui  wMd ;  nd  for  btiada  it  ■  abo  Mporior.  Then  m*  Mwe  atWr 
potpoMt  for  «4ikli  it  b  «qnal  ta  EaropesB :  amh  aa  ifce  ufariar  kiaib 
of  paddng-cMn,  windcnr-fiuw^  iwhei,  ioon,  winiaw-thtagrm,  ami 
Mtme  part*  of  the  inaide  of  bmldingB.  Tlte  wtnte-fMne,  called  bf  tny 
of  dktincdon  the  maat-puie,  is  fiuer  ^aa  any  olhv  Hm  to  tm  Made  ial« 
masta.  They  are  of  Tery  great  aixe,  and  baTO  a  more  —TT-^r  appeaiHMe 
than  any  other  tree  m  the  North  American  foreeta.  Ttwy  are  aonKtimea 
found  straight  and  toimd,  about  8  feet  diameter  at  the  tnitt  end,  and  be- 
tween 80  and  100  feet  in  length  without  biancbaa.*  The  bemlock-tree 
is  a  moat  valaable  wood.  It  abounds  in  the  lower  prorince,  aud  is 
woriied  np  for  bridges,  rtm6t,  feocea,  ham-floors,  he.  Under  waur,  do 
l«gth  of  time  will  han  the  sligfateat  effect  on  iia  dmalnlity ;  and  it 
poasesses  that  adhenve  natnr«,  that  a  nail,  or  tree-nail,  once  driven, 
can  nerer  be  remored.  It  i*  not  ad^rted  to  fine  work,  bat  in  point  of 
atroog  dnrable  limber,  it  has  do  superior.  Again,  there  is  the  otrly  ma- 
|de,  or  '  bird.'B  eye,'  which  in  cabinet  ware  hr  sorpaiaei,  b  point  of  beanty, 
the  Spanish  maliogany.  The  wild  cherry  wood  is  also  very  handsome  in 
famitore.  The  ragar-msple  trees  are  more  muneroos  here  dian  in  the 
United  States ;  they  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country,  and 
sometiines  large  tracts  of  land  are  entirely  covered  with  tbem.  thwa  are 
two  species :  the  best  will  yield  sboat  a  poand  of  sagar  ftom  three  gal- 
lons of  sap.  It  is  sold  at  half  the  price  of  West  Indian  sugar.*  Several 
other  trees  are  used  in  the  mannfactnre  of  pot  and  pearl-ashea.  They 
yield  in  the  following  proportions  :  one  thousand  pounds  of  maple-aahes 
will  make  110  poands  of  potash;  of  oak.  111  ;  of  elm,  166  ;  of  hickory, 
18« ;  and  of  beech,  219. 

MineraU.2  It  has  been  reported  that  North  America  affords  sil- 
Tsr-mines.  Several  are  wd  to  exist  in  Canada ;  bnt  if  they  do  exist, 
they  have  never  been  wron^t,  nor  any  thing  extracted  from  them  that 
can  entitle  them  to  become  a  national  concern.  Several  metals,  bow- 
ever,  have  been  found  here,  which  are  essentially  useful  to  tiie  human 
race.  Of  this  kind  are  copper,  iron,  and  lead.  In  the  two  latter  ar- 
ticles Canada  abounds.  Coal  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  northern 
continent ;  bnt  in  Canada,  and  many  other  districts,  vrood  is  so  abnndant, 

•  To  fell  ■  tm  of  tbla  •itrMrdlo«ry  dae,  requ|r«^ 
from  bdng  hurt  In  the  fiill,  roquirM  wm     '    ""  -  ' 
tbo  iBbanr  It  fu  from  being  umplsted. 
arriacs ;  Bnd  if  the  dlituicc  ba  gnat,  and  iho  wsj  niucl 
wllh  MB  immfUM  toll,  sod  no  iiuwo^denible  danger.     Va 
from  time  to  limfi,  adopted,  to  lessen  the  labour,  and  diminish  (he  danger.    At  preat 
iraJly  trauBported  to  water  on  two  pair  of  wheela,  one  pilr  under  each  en 


r  die,  requlresgreM  labour ;  and  to  prvreot  it 
at  dexteritT.  Whea  It  has  been  felled  sad  lopped. 

It  la  Blill  to  be  canTeved  to  the  nenrett  water 
and  the  wsj  rough,  thii  eunvejuioe  is  slleDded 


The  wheeli  are  brought  lo  Its  aide  and  csDted;-lhe  maat  ii  ^tened  to  tht 
yoke  of  oxen,  by  BTigorous  pull,  bring  them  up  lo  their  pro 
danger  Is  in  paislug  Sown  a  iteep  hill,  or  over  a  shnrp  ridg< 


ike  of  oxen,  by  BTigorous  pull,  bring  them  up  lo  their  proper  poaiti on,  Thegreateat 
er  is  in  paisiug  Sown  a  iteep  hill,  or  aver  a  shnrp  ridge.  In  (he  former  caie  the; 
ibilged  to  yoke  ktsthI  oxen  behind  It,  to  prevent  Ita  too  rapid  descent.     In  the  lat- 


M  draught  are  often  auapended,  and  wmeiimei  are  killed.     The 

tin,  yards,  and  bowtpritx,  according  to  their  tbtIoui  diametera,  variee; 
~-  '--<---  In  diameter  to  Stinchee.  bring  L.13  Sa  ilerliag  to  h.00 ;  jtrit. 


17inchMto  Si  Inches,  L.8  lOe.  to  L.38  aWrling,    ,____, 

l~8  lOa.  to  L-M  aterUng.    Ail  these  are  hemi  Into  the  pn^rahapa  before  thai 
alona  are  Uken  which  deteimine  tbe  nlue. 

'  The  most  approred  method  of  obtaining  the  sap  la  by  piercing  a  hole  with  an  augur 
in  thealdeoftiw  tree,  of  about  an  Inch  in  diamelar,  andtwo  or  thrae  la  depth,  sbliqua. 
ly  upwarda ;  the  camm  »n  method  li  by  cutting  a  large  gaah  In  the  tree  with  an  sx& 
In  either  case,  a  small  spout  Is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  wound,  and  a  TBiael  placed 
nndertuatb  lo  recelTe  the  liquor  aa  It  iUIa.    A  maple  tree  of  the  diameter  of  UlncliM, 

will  coioMionly  yield,  for  30  years,  aap  aufflcient  for  making  fire  poouda  J* ■• 

year.    The  sauon  for  uppini  la  the  commeucemeut  of  spring,  whan  ti 
Has.    The  aap  la  bollad  until  It  cvmes  t«  a  proper  osnalateney.  .-.  , 

V  2  Q  CoOgIC 
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that  coals  are  little  songht  afier.  I^e  epedmena  of  maible  bare  beM 
recently  quarried,  aod  black  lead-ore  seems  to  aboand  in  the  lower  pro- 
viace.  There  ia  reaton  to  beliere  that  a  raat  maas  of  rich  iron-ore  extends 
easterly  and  westerly  from  Lake  KamitcbigMsog:,  in  the  Newcastle  dis- 
trict, to  the  Utawa  riyer,  in  Lower  Canada,  with  occasional  braalu  and 
intenniitare  of  other  attata,  for  a  distance  of  nearly  SOO  miles. 

Population^  The  population  of  Canada,  when  it  fell  into  the  bn^  of 
the  British,  in  1760,  amoonted,  according  to  general  Murray's  report,  to 
71,000  inhabitants  ;  bat  the  extenaire  province  of  Upper  Canada  was  not 
then  inhabited  by  Europeans.  According  to  an  exact  censos  taken  in 
1S14,  tbe  population  of  Lower  Canada  smoonted  to  335,000,  of  which 
275,000  might  be  called  natire  Canadians  4  the  remainder  bung  a  miztnie 
of  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Americans.  It  now  contains  a  popniation 
of  newly  half  a  million,  and  affords  a  militia  of  76,000  men. — Tbe  popn- 
luion  of  Upper  Canada,  in  18I4f,  was  nearly  100,000,  and  since  that 
time,  from  the  immense  tide  of  emigration,  bo^  from  tbe  mother  oonn- 
try  and  tbe. United  States,  it  has  increased  to  nearly  twice  that  number, 
and  has  44,000  men  enrolled  as  militia.  Tbe  npper  province,  on  account 
of  tbe  superiority  of  its  climate  and  soil,  and  the  cheapness  of  land,  ia 
preferred  both  by  the  British  and  the  settlers  from  the  United  States — 
which  last  form  ^e  greater  nsoiety  of  tbe  inb^itants — -while  the  language, 
habits,  and  laws,  are  all  purely  British.  'Hie  greater  part  of  the  Fren^ 
population  is  confined  to  tbe  northern  branch  of  the  St  Lawrence,  from 
Montreal  to  Quebec 

MattAen  and  Cuttomi,'\  A  great  part  of  the  inhrititanta  of  Canada 
have  no  employment  during  the  six  months  of  winter ;  the  h^  wages, 
however,  which  they  receive  during  •ammer  enahlea  tbe  laboorsr  and 
medtanic  to  live  comfortably  through  tbe  winter  without  working.  In  die 
country,  during  winter,  tbey  sometimes  employ  themselves  in  cutting  and 
carrying  home  fire-wood ;  and  occasionally  ihey  make  jonmeys  to  the 
nearest  towns,  to  aril  their  surplus  proriaions,  and  procure  for  themselves 
some  little  comforts,  such  as  snn^  tobacco,  spirits,  &c.  Every  person  in 
die  country  is  bis  own  tradesman.  Tbe  landholders,  among  tbe  old  Fruich 
settlers,  are  described  as  strongly  attached  to  ancient  prejudices  ;  bol  bo- 
nest,  inoffensive,  and  very  hospitable.  "  Indeed,"  seys  Grey,  "  yon  need 
never  be  at  a  lo«s  for  a  house  to  stop  at.  There  is  not  a  former,  shop- 
keeper, nay,  nor  even  a^gneur,  or  country  gentleman,  who,  on  being  civilly 
applied  to  for  accommodation,  will  not  give  you  the  best  bed  in  tbe  bame, 
and  every  accommodatioD  in  bis  power."  T%e  following  chaiscter  of  the 
descendants  of  the  old  French  settlers,  contrasted  with  that  of  the  British 
or  American  settlers,  from  tbe  pen  of  Volney,  himself  a  FreiM^man,  may 
be  considered  as  impartial,  and  ia  very  interesting :  "  Tbe  American  set- 
tler, of  English  or  German  descent,  naturally  cold  and  phlegmatic,  >e- 
dately  forms  a  plan  of  mans^ng  a  form.  He  turns  bis  mind,  not  ardently, 
bat  without  ceasing,  to  every  thing  conducive  to  its  formation  or  improve- 
ment. If,  as  eome  travellers  have  laid  to  his  charge,  be 'becomes  tdle,  it 
is  not  till  he  has  obtained  the  object  of  his  pursmt,  what  he  considera  as  a 
competency.  The  Frenchman,  on  tbe  conbary,  with  his  troublesome  and 
restless  activity,  is  led  by  enthusiasm,  or  some  sudden  fit,  to  undertake  a 
project,  of  which  he  has  calculated  neither  the  expense  nor  tbe  difficulties. 
More  ingenious,  perhaps,  be  rallies  the  slowness  of  bis  German  or  English 
rival,  which  he  compares  to  that  of  the  ox ;  but  the  Gennan  or  the  Kng< 
lishman  will  answer,  with  his  cool  good  sense,  that  tbe  slowness  of  llie  ox, 
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In  bettor  adapted  to  the  plough  than  the  fire  of  the  mettlesome  rac«r. 
And,  in  lact,  it  often  hnppens,  that  tha  Freochman,  after  haring  dooe,  oor- 
ret^tod,  and  altered,  what  he  had  began,  and  hsiueed  hu  mind  with 
detiirei  and  fean,  U  at  teogtb  dia^tted,  and  relinquishes  the  whole. 
The  American  settler,  alow  and  silent,  does  not  rise  very  early ;  bat, 
whm  he  has  once  risen,  be  spend*  the  whole  of  the  day  in  an  nuin- 
temiptad  series  of  neefiil  labonrs.  At  breakbst,  he  coldly  gives  ordera 
to  his  wife,  who  reoeiree  them  with  coldness  and  timidity,  and  obeys 
them  without  eoMr«dictJftn.  If  the  weather  be  fair,  he  goes  out,  ploughs, 
fells  trees,  makes  fencee,  or  the  like:  if  it  be  wet,  he  takes  an  inron- 
lery  of  the  contenla  of  his  honse,  bam,  and  stables ;  repairs  the  doors, 
windows,  or  locks ;  drires  nails,  makes  chairs  or  tables  ;  and  is  con- 
stantly employed  in  making  his  habitation  aecnre,  convenient,  and  neat. 
With  these  dispoeitions,  sojfficient  to  himself,  be  will  sell  his  (arm,  if 
opportunity  offer,  and  retire  into  the  woods  SO  or  40  miles,  to  form  s 
new  settlement.  There  he  will  spend  yean  in  felling  treea ;  making 
for  himself,  Erst  a  hut,  then  a  stable,  then  a  ham ;  clearing  the  gronnd 
and  sowing  it,  &c>  His  wife,  patient  and  eeriona  as  hiraself,  will  se- 
cond his  endeavonrd  on  ber  part,  and  they  will  remain  sometimes  six 
months,  without  seeing  the  fare  of  a  stranger.  But  at  lim  ^piration 
of  foar  or  five  years,  they  will  have  acquired  an  estate  that  ensures  a 
subsistence  to  their  family.  The  French  settler,  on  the  contrary,  risea 
eariy  in  the  morning,  if  it  were  only  to  talk  of  it  He  consults  bia 
wife  on  what  he  shall  do,  and  listens  to  her  adrice.  It  would  be  a 
miracle  if  they  were  always  of  the  eama  opinion ;  the  wife  ai^pWB,  op- 
poses, disputes ;  the  hosband  insists  upon  or  yields  the  ptunl,  is  irri- 
tated or  dwheartoned.  Sometimea  hu  house  is  irksmne  to  him,  and  he 
takes  bis  gun,  goes  a  ^ootin^,  or  a  joarney,  or  to  chat  with  his  neighbours. 
At  ether  times  be  stays  at  home,  and  sp^ids  his  time  in  talking  with  good 
bnmotir,  or  in  quarrelling  and  scolding." — "  This  alone  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguishing  and  characteristic  features  of  the  two  nations  ;  accordingly, 
the  more  I  reflect  on  the  subject,  the  more  I  am  persuaded  that  the  do- 
mestic silence  of  the  British  Americana  is  ooe  of  the  radical  causes  of 
their  industry,  activity,  and  success  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  arts ; 
and  the  same  applies  to  the  English,  Dutch,  and  other  people  of  the  north, 
from  whom  they  are  descended.  In  silence  they  concentrate  their  ideas, 
and  have  leisure  to  combine  them,  and  make  accantte  calcnlatioas  of  their 
expenses  and  returns.  Tbey  acquire  mpre  cleameaa  in  thw  thoughts,  and 
eoBseqnently  in  thfor  expresMon.  Hence  there  is  more  decision  in  their 
condnct,  both  public  and  private,  and  it  is  »or»  to  the  point.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Freqchman,  with  his  perpetual  domestic  ch^tering,  evaporates 
hb  tdeaa,  sabmits  ihem  to  coatnidiction,  excites  around  him  the  tattling  of 
women,  backbiting,  and  quarrels  with  his  neighbours ;  and  finds  at  length 
be  has  squandered  away  his  time,  without  any  benefit  to  himself  or  his 
family." — "  This  OMral  and  physical  dissipation  must  have  «  particular 
efficacy  in  rendering  the  mind  s^erficial ;  for  having  several  times  quf»' 
tioned  the  frontier  Canadians  respecti:^  the  distances  of  times  and  places,  or 
measures  of  magnitude  or  capacity,  1  have  foonil  that,  in  general,  they  had 
BO  clear  and  jweciae  ideas  ;  that  they  recured  sensations  without  reflect- 
ing on  them ;  in  short,  that  tbey  knew  not  how  to  make  any  calcnlation 
that  was  ever  so  little  complicated.  But  there  is  oat  a  single  American 
settler,  who  does  not  give  with  precision  the  nnmber  of  milesi  or  hours, 
and  weights  and  mesanres,  in  feet  or  yards,  pounds  or  gallons,  and  who 
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does  not  7*17  readily  make  a  calculation  of  leveial  actnal  or  ccmliBgent 
elements.  Now  tbis  kiad  of  practical  scienca  has  rery  important  and  ex- 
tensive cODBeqnences  in  all  tbe  operatiooa  of  life  ;  and  it  may  anrpriae  017 
'  reader  to  Im  infoimed,  that  it  is  much  leaa  common  ainoDg  tbe  Frencht 
even  in  Europe,  than  he  would  be  disposed  to  imagine." 

Emigrantt.']  The  British  gorernment  has  loi^  beeu  endeavouring  to 
direct  tbe  cmrent  of  oar  surplus  population  at  home  towards  tbe  unsettled 
districtB  of  Upper  Canada.  We  feel  lii^jr  inteiested  in  the  success  of 
these  endeavours,  for  tbe  question  is  not  confined  to  the  merely  ridding  the 
United  Kingdom  of  a  enrplns  population,  but  it  r^;arda  the  placing  of 
tliese  people  in  such  a  relative  situation  as  that  they  will  shortly  become 
contributers  to  tbe  wealth  of  tbe  mother  country.  "  With  periiaps  a  few 
eiceptioDs,"  says  an  intelligent  settler,  "  tl)ere  will  not  bo  a  family  so  sent 
out,  when  ample  scope  is  given  to  their  labour  and  industry,  but  will,  in 
the  space  of  two  or  three  years,  be  enabled  to  clothe  tbeir  &milies  with 
English  manufactures.  I  have  witnessed  this  ef^t  so  strikingly,  particu- 
larly among  tbe  destitute  Scotch  labourers  who  have  come  to  tbis  country, 
that  I  am  warranted  in  drawing  the  above  conclusion.  It  is  idle  to  say, 
because  England  derirea  no  advantage  from  direct  taxation,  that  the  Ca- 
nadas  are  nselets  to  her.  Every  additional  ship  employed  in  this  trade 
increases  her  commarmal  greatness,  and,  what  is  of  equal  consequence  en- 
Ifuges  the  nursery  of  her  seamen."  Same  years  ago,  goremment,  besides 
gnntlDg  each  person  a  certain  portion  of  land,  aIlowe<l  a  free  passage 
across  tiie  Adantic,  and  provisions  and  agricultural  implements  to  each 
emigrant  for  one  year;  but,  with  tbe  exception  of  a  free  grant  of  100 
acres  of  land,  diese  encouragements  ar«  all  now  withheld. 

Indian  Population.J  In  the  foregoing  account  of  the  population  of 
Canada,  the  original  nativos  are  not  included.  As  the  counOy  is  &r  from 
being  completely  settled,  the  ground  already  laid  out  in  farms  beii^  only 
about  one-tenth  of  that  still  lying  in  woods,  the  number  of  Indians  fanml 
here  must  greatly  exceed  those  within  the  confines  of  the  United  States. 
Great  numbers  of  small  tribes  are  scattered  among  the  uncultivated  parts 
of  this  country,  as  they  are  in  aver^  part  of  tbe  North  American  continent. 
All  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  British  possessions  in  North 
America,  and  the  back  settlements  of  the  Unii«d  States,  have  a  strong 
resemblance  to  each  other,  in  their  general  manners  and  customs.  Their 
pnq^reas  in  dvilization — if  one  may  so  speak,  where  so  little  progress  has 
actually  been  made — is  everywhere  the  same ;  they  are  all  in  that  primary 
state  of  society,  which  by  philosophers  has  been  odled  tbe  state  of  hunt- 
ers. It  is  certainly  a  mysterious  fact,  that  a  race  of  men  should  thus  have 
continued  for  ages  stationary  in  a  state  of  tbe  rudest  barbarism,  without 
exhibiting,  notwithstanding  their  intercourse  with  Europeans,  the  slightest 
tendency  to  imjHvvement. 

Commenx.2  Canada  is  a  country  of  considerable  tiade :  possessing 
not  only  the  advantages  of  a  direct  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
mother-country,  and,  by  means  irf  the  latter,  with  tbe  United  States,  but 
also  tint  of  supplying  our  West  India  setdements  with  grain  and  timber, 
in  which  a  very  active  trade  is  carried  on,  and  West  India  produce  re- 
ceived in  return.  The  chief  articles  of  tbe  Canadian  trade  are  fura,  pel- 
tries, timber,  wheat,  flour,  biscuit,  flax-seed,  and  lumber  of  various  kinds, 
fish,  potasi^  oil,  ginseng,  and  other  medicinal  roots.  In  return  it  receives 
rum,  coarse  cloth,  linen,  muslins,  silks,  funiiture,  wrou^t  iron,  brandy, 
"uolasaes,  cofiee,  sugar,  wines,  tobacco,  salt,  chocolate,  dry  goods,  and  pn^ 
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virions  for  the  troops ;  betidei,  for  trading  with  the  IndiaDi,  it  receives 
gana,  powder,  balls,  flints,  kettles,  hatchets,  toj^,  aod  triokets  of  Tarions 
kinds.  la  1806,  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  of  the  colony 
amounted  to  33,996;  in  1807,  to  48,393;  in  180S,  to  70,275;  in  I8I0, 
to  143,693.  AboDt  700  sail  gf  vessels  now  annoally  proceed  np  the  rirer 
St  Lswrance,  and  aa  many  nearly  to  the  ports  on  the  shores  of  the  gnlf. 
In  182a,  IBOO  sail  of  Teesals  ascended  the  St  Lawrence. 

Timber  Trade.l  There  are  annually  about  SOO  timber  freights  to  this 
country ;  a  ship  performs  about  two  voyages  annually,  and,  conseqaently, 
this  tiade  occapiea  about  300  ships.  The  value  of  the  saw^mills  is  esti- 
mated  at  about  £150,000.  The  winter  of  Canada,  during  which  the  tim- 
ber ia  felled  and  hewn,  is  a  seseon  of  the  meet  intense  and  pierdng  cold. 
The  rirera  down  which  it  has  to  be  conveyed  are  broad,  and  in  many 
places  rapid,  and  in  all  places  dangerous  for  the  navigation  of  timber-rafta. 
On  the  opening  of  spring,  the  timber  u  immediately  launched  into  the 
water,  and  there  bound  together  in  separate  portions,  or  cribt  as  they  are 
called;  theseseparate  cribs  are  also  bound  together,  and  form  what  are 
called  Tofli,  These  hnge  masses  of  timber  float  down  the  St  Lawrence 
and  the  Utawa  at  the  mercy  of  the  wjnds  and  waves,  which  often  in 
one  half  hour  irrecoverably  disperse  the  labour  of  a  whole  year.  The 
St  Lawrence  and  the  Utawa  are  continually  interrupted  by  rapids  oc- 
casiMwd  by  sudden  and  great  falls  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  are 
also  constantly  spreading  out  into  small  lakes  of  from  30  to  40  miles 
in  breadth,  whicji,  even  during  a  slight  breeze  are  extremely  hazard- 
ous to  so  unwieldy  a  nMcbine  as  a  timber-raft.  The  navigation  is  con- 
aeqnently  so  dangerous  ai  to  make  the  safe  arrival  of  a  raft  at  Quebec 
a  matter  of  equal  nncertaioty  with  a  prize  in  the  lottery ;  and  it  is  ea- 
^mated  that  one-third  of  the  timber  annually  rafted  is  lost.  The  maa- 
ter  Inmber-man  is  nanally  a  small  farmer,  who,  having  stores  and  mty- 
■ey  advanced  by  the  merchants  of  Montreal,  or  the  ■torekeepers  of 
Quebec,  neglects  and  mortgages  his  farm  to  try  his  fortnne  in  a  timber 
speculation  ;  this  man  is  nothing  more  than  the  master-labourer.  The 
Bufieringa  that  this  man  and  his  fellow-labonrera  nndei^o  in  their  occn- 
padon  ara  incredible.  In  the  depth  of  the  immense  forests  of  Canada, 
in  the  moat  intense  cold,  the  thermometer  generally  ranging  between 
10  and  30  degrees  below  zero,  in  a  rudely  constructed  hut,  made  of  Ic^ 
and  bark,  throi^  which  every  breath  of  wind  penetrates,  do  these  men 
pass  the  whole  of  the  winter.  The  moment  that  spring  arrives,  and  the 
rirera  are  thawed,  they  have  to  pass  whole  days  in  the  water,  employed 
in  binding  the  timber  tt^ther.  To  sustain  the  cold,  they  drink  raw  spi- 
rits in  quantities  which  woold  startle  the  baidiest  European  topers.— 
When  the  laft  is  prepared,  and  the  rivers  completely  thawed,  it  hu  to  be 
navigated  to  Quebec ;  and  now  another  mode  of  life  b^ns,  and  a  new 
courae  of  evils  follows.  One  of  them  is  the  almost  invariable  loss  of 
health :  no  one  ever  yet  saw  an  aged  raftsman.  The  intensity  of  the  cold, 
the  long  immersions  in  the  water,  the  excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and 
the  burning  sun  of  a  Canadian  summer,  would  destroy  the  hardiest  con- 
•titntion  that  ever  existed.  Another  evil  is  the  sudden  transition  from 
great  exertion  to  a  state  of  absolute  idleness.  A  raft  may  be  wind-bound 
for  weeks,  and  the  men  cannot  be  dismissed.  Accustomed  at  one  time  to 
strong  excitement,  he  cannot  pass  to  a  state  of  Ibtlessness  and  inactivity ; 
he  mnst  have  some  other  excitement,  and  hence  he  almost  certainly  be- 
comes a  gambler.     Another  and  a  most  serions  evil  ia  this,  that  they  live 


in  ebaolnte  impiimty,  continaaUy  pMnng  from  one  part  of  the  conntry  to 
another,  on  a  broad  and  npid  liTer,  where  it  ia  almoat  impoHible  to  find 
diem  ;  and  linng  in  large  bodies,  it  is  imponible  to  diitiugniah  tbie  culprit 
among  forty  or  fifty  peraoni,  all  perhaps  equally  fnilty  ;  they  cannot  be 
made  amenable  to  the  laws.  "  A  raftantan,"  My  the  Canadiana,  "  is  usii' 
ally  poaseased,  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  of  a  mined  cooatitntioii,  spend- 
thrift habits,  a  blue  pair  of  trowaers,  and  an  nmbrplla."  Extraordinary 
guns  are  occwionally  realized  in  the  timber  trade ;  and  t)ie«e  Incky  adven- 
tures of  the  fortonate  are  uenally  centemplated  by  the  young  speeolatAr, 
who  disregards  the  thousands  who  have  been  mined  by  the  aame  boBineas. 
It  ie  now  pretty  generally  acknowledged,  that  the  protection  which  is  gives 
to  colonial  timber  by  the  mother  country  ii  injadicions.  In  the  first  place, 
it  costs  Britain  not  leas  than  £1,000,000  per  amiam.  In  the  second  place, 
it  compels  ns,  ea  we  hare  already  seen,  to  i»e  timber  of  an  inferior  qua- 
lity ;  and  thirdly,  it  is  not  tme  that  the  encoaragement  of  this  trade  is  a 
means  of  clearing  the  country.  For  pine  and  oak  farm  only  abont  one 
ten -thousandth  part  (d' a  Canadian  forest,  and  not  one  oak  orpine  in  500 
is  worth  felling. 

Government.']  Canada,  when  nnder  the  dominion  of  France,  was  go- 
verned by  a  viceroy  appointed  by  the  French  king,  and  were  anl^ect  to  the 
laws,  or  '  cnstomB  of  I^rit,'  as  they  were  called.^  The  pcditical  estafalisb- 
ment  of  the  colonies  at  present  is  similar  in  its  great  ootlinee  to  that  of 
the  other  North  American  colonies  before  the  revolntion.*  Canada  ia 
governed  bj  a  lientenant  or  governor  appmnled  by  the  l^ng,  assisted  by  a 
legislative  conncil  and  bouse  of  assembly  ;  the  farmer  answering  to  the 
bouse  of  lords,  the  latter  to  the  house  of  commona  in  the  British  consti- 
tution. The  governor  r^tresenta  his  majesty,  and  in  that  capacity  gives 
or  refuses  hia  assent  to  bills  originating  uther  in  the  counal  or  assembly. 
Hiis  assent  <v  refdsal  must  be  signified  within  two  years  of  the  lime  when 
the  bill  is  preecoited.  The  governor  is  obliged  to  transmit  to  the  ae- 
ccetary  of  state  copies  of  audi  bills  as  hare  beea  passed ;  and  his  ma- 
jesty may  confirm  or  annul  tbetn,  within  two  yean  itfttr  tb«  offidal 
infonnauon.     If  no  notification  is    made,   the   bill  is  nnderatood  to  be 


The  members  of  the  legislative  union,  or  upper  boose,  are  anmmoned 
by  the  governor  under  the  king's  audiority.  They  are  S2  in  number, 
7  for  Upper,  and  15  for  Lower  Canada.  These  meniben  continue  In 
office  during  life,  unless  their  place  m  forfeited  by  foar  years  oonti- 
Bned  absence,  or  swearing  allegiance  to  g.  foreign  power.  The  bouse 
of  aaaembly,  or  lower  house  of  parliament,  consists  of  not  less  than  66 
membera ;  16  for  Upper,  and  50  for  Lower  Canada ;  who  are  dmsen 
by  the    freeholders  in  the   towns    and    counties.     In  the  connties,  the 

*  By  tbcM  '  GD*t«<iu  of  Pwiy  the  lord),  pcNir  u  tl«7  wen,  boltUnx  iBuntdUtelj  of 
the  eroimi  gave  out  portlont  of  their  ingnona  to  other  lords,  who  inin  gaie  out  to 
olhera  Mine  of  these  londe,  alL  which  were  eubdlTlded  Into  nich  am^l  pu-te  u  not  to 
k*  espaUe  of  fiiTthsr  lertnae* ;  and  m  thaee  Unda  bava  duceadeJ  eia  tiitcB,  u  that 
now  then  mbdlvliions  of  fvoperty  sre  a  louice  of  the  nultsl  difficulty.  Ooe  may 
rtad  In  a  Canada  Dewapaper  an  adTcrtuement  alTering  for  tie  l-300th  nart  of  one  of 
theae  lordehtpa.  It  ii  quite  a  common  thinf  to  eee  and  hear  of  a  third  of  a  MTcnth.  or 
of  a  half  of  a  aixth,  and  aa  on  in  auoh  s  way  so  makie  U  anite  liii|>aai1lih  for  any  one 
to  know  what  aull,  or  eerrlcw,  or  Ansa,  he  la  to  owe.  Each  powteilon  owe*  vaHoua 
aervicH — ucorn  to  be  ground  ateuch  a  peraon'e  milt,  with  oumeroua  other  richte,  Ua- 
bOillea,  and  duties,  aU  ot  a  moat  veiatletK  deacrlptloa. 

*  Hie  gaTemmeat  of  Canada  waa  fixed  by  royal  pmclamationi,  by  cert^a  ordlo. 
ice*  of  the  Enaliah  goyamorB,  by  14  Ueo.  111.  c.  S3,  and  at  lengtb  by  the  celebrated 

tebeGbUl,8lGeD.  ni.  c  9l. 
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electora  must  be  pOMatied  of  1aad«d  property  yielding  a  rereBne  of  40 
aliillingH  or  upwards ;  and,  io  the  towoa,  maal  poueta  a  dwelling-booM 
and  plot  of  ground,  to  the  yemrly  value  of  £5  sterling ;  or  most  have 
paid,  for  oDe  year  at  least,  a  rent  of  £10  sterling  per  anaan.  Tha,  in 
Canada,  iocladei  nearly  every  active  male. 

The  legialalive  coBOcil  and  house  of  aasembly  tungt  neet  at  least 
otice  every  year ;  and  the  ewne  assembly  continues  four  years,  unless 
S04H)er  dissolved  by  the  governor.  The  forms  of  bosiness  are  nearly 
the  same  as  in  tbe  Britisb  parliament :  every  matter  ia  decided  by  a 
majority  of  votes.  His  majesty  has  power  to  authorize  the  governor 
to  ^point  tbe  time  and  place  of  tbe  meetings  of  tbe  council  and  assembl}', 
and  to  prorogue  or  dissolve  them  when  he  shall  think  proper.  These  are 
ponrere,  bowever,  which  are  seldom  exerted. 

The  governors  of  the  particular  provinces  are  only  lieutenants,  sab< 
ject  to  the  control  of  a  goremar-general,  appointed  to  direct  tbe  sffairs  of 
British  America.  In  the  absence  of  the  governor-general,  the  lienten- 
anta  are  invested  with  all  bis  powers  in  their  respective  provinces.  The 
governor-general  is  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  British  forces  in  these 
provinces.  The  governors  of  provinces,  with  certain  members  of  the 
council  nominated  by  tbe  king,  form  a  conrt  of  civil  jnrisdietion,  for  tbe 
determination  of  important  causes  and  appeals.  Their  jadgment,  however, 
is  not  final,  and  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  their  superiors  in  Britain. 
Disputes  concerning  property  are  determined  by  tlte  laws  of  Canada: 
criminal  matters  are  determined  by  the  English  laws. 

SeiKfiue.^  The  ordinary  revenue  of  Lower  Canada  amounts  to  about 
£35,000  sterling,  which  goes  to  defray  the  ordinary  expense  of  tbe  civil 
govemnieot.  Nearly  the  same  enm  is  yearly  collected  under  temporary  acts 
of  tbe  provincial  legislature  for  various  purposes,  such  as  building  court- 
hoasea,  jails,  &c.  Tbe  military  expense  of  the  province  is  defrayed  by  the 
British  government.  Tbe  entire  annual  cost  of  maintaining  Upper  Ca- 
nada is  nearly  £500,000. 

Seligioii.^  When  under  tbe  dominion  of  France,  tbe  inhabitants  of 
Canada  universally  professed  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  the  Jeenits 
were  possessed  of  immense  wealth  in  this  country.  In  1793,  his  Britan- 
nic Majesty  erected  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  into  a 
bisbop'i  see ;  there  are  not,  however,  above  SO  clergymen  of  the  esta- 
blished church  in  both  provinces.  New  settlers  r(^)airing  to  Canada  are 
encouraged  by  government  to  take  out  with  them  ministers  of  wbatevN 
deoominatiun  tbey  choose ;  and  100  acres  of  ground  is  appropriated  by 
government  for  tbe  support  of  every  such  minister,  which  is  cultivated  for 
him  by  bis  flock.  In  Lower  Canada,  tbe  great  majority  of  tbe  inhabi- 
tants profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  annual  expense  of  tbe 
ecclesiastical  establishments  in  Lower  CanadH  is  about  £6,500.  The 
bishop  of  Quebec  has  £12,000  ;  the  Catholic  archbishop  at  Qnebec, 
£1,000  ;  the  ministers  of  the  Praabyterian  churches  at  Qnebec  and  Mont- 
real, £50  each  ;  and  their  brethren  at  Argentuil,  £100. 

Chief  towns-]  The  capital  of  the  lower  province  and  of  British 
America  is  Quebec,  which  stands  upon  the  N.W.  side  of  the  river  St 
Lawrence,  about  400  miles  from  the  sea.  The  town  is  divided  into  upper 
and  lower.  Qnebec  is  built  upon  a  rock  of  marble  and  slate.  Its  ferti- 
fications,  though  nM  regular,  are  strong  ;  and  it  ia  defended  by  a  fine 
regnlar  citadel.  The  houses  are  of  sttme,  and  tolerably  well-built.  The 
river  is  here  only  about  one  mile  wide ;  though,  at  a  liltie  distance,  it 
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widens  to  the  extent  of  four  or  fire  leagaes.  It  has  a  eafe  commodiom 
berbour  just  oppoaita  to  the  town,  the  general  depth  of  which  is  about  5 
fathoms.  This  harboar  is  defended  by  two  bastions,  25  feet  high,  which 
is  ^lODt  the  height  of  their  highest  tides,  llie  number  of  inhabitants  ia 
said  to  be  about  22,000.     It  sends  four  representatirea  to  the  assembly. 

From  Quebec  to  Montreal,  a  distance,  by  the  rirer,  of  180  miles,  cap- 
tun  Hall  remarks,  "  may  be  called  one  long  Till^e.  On  either  shore  a 
■tripe  of  land,  seldom  exceeding  a  mile  in  breadth,  bordered  by  aboriginal 
forests,  and  thickly  studded  by  low  browed  farm-houses,  white  washed 
from  top  to  bottom,  to  which  a  long  bam  and  stables  are  attached,  and 
commonly  a  neat  plot  of  garden-gronnd  represents  all  that  is  inhabited  of 
Lower  Canada." 

Montreal,'^  Montreal  ia  aituated  on  an  island  of  the  same  name  in  the 
rirer  St  Lawrence.  This  island  is  about  10  miles  in  length,  and  4>  in 
breadth ;  and  hais  been  brought  into  an  excellent  etate  of  cultivation.  On 
the  south  shore,  about  r  mile  and  a  half  from  the  water,  atands  the  city. 
It  is  regularly  bnilt,  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  sqnare,  and  mnst  be  allowed 
to  be  a  handsome  city.  While  in  posaeaaion  of  the  French,  it  was  sur- 
rounded with  fortifications,  to  defend  it  from  incursions  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  English,  to  which  it  was  often  liable ;  bat  of  late  the  ramparts 
hare  been  levelled,  and  the  ground  they  occupied  laid  out  in  streets,  and 
filled  up  with  elegant  bnildings.  Montreal  is  Uie  centre  of  Canadian  com- 
merce, and  the  emporiam  of  the  North-west  company.  In  the  Montreal 
Gazette,  we  find  the  folloniog  comparative  statement  of  arrivals,  tonnage, 
and  settlers,  to  the  21th  of  September,  1828,  and  the  same  date  of  1829  : 
Yean.  VcskIs.  Tonnage.  Seltlcn. 

1828  MS  im,im  11,841 

18S9  ixa  19e,lSl  1S,S61 

Abont  half-way  between  Quebec  and  Montreal  stands  TroU  Biuret, 
BO  called  from  being  situated  at  the  confluence  of  three  rivera.  By  these 
rivers  many  Indiana  proceed  to  this  town,  and  exchange  their  fare  for  such 
commoditiea  as  they  want.  The  conntry  here  is  fertile  and  well -inhabited. 
There  are  now  steam  boats  which  ply  between  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

Kingtton.'\  Upper  Canada  has  been  lately  divided  into  10  districts, 
and  needy  300  townships.  The  chief  town  in  the  upper  province  ia 
Kingtlon,  situated  at  the  month  of  a  deep  bay,  at  the  north-eastern  extre- 
mity of  Lake  Ontario ;  it  contains  a  fort  and  barracks,  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade,  and  is  augmenting  rapidly  in  size.  All  the  goods  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  the  upper  country  are  here  put  in  store  previously 
to  being  sent  across  the  lakes,  and  here  is  the  emporiam  for  the  far-trade 
from  the  varions  porta  on  the  nearer  lakes.  The  principal  merchants 
resident  here,  are  partners  of  old  established  houses  at  Montreal  and 

Newark.']  Niagara  (now  Newark)  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
upper  province,  since  removed  to  York.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  about  50  yards  from  tlie  water's  edge ;  the  quan- 
tity of  fars  collected  here  is  considerable,  and  the  neighbourhood  being 
populous,  a  pretty  brisk  trade  is  carried  on.  The  falls  of  Niagara  are  dis* 
tant  18  miles  from  the  town ;  on  the  road  to  the  falls,  abont  midway,  is 
situated  Qiieeiuloion,  at  the  foot  of  the  heights.  On  the  right  there  is  an 
unbroken  succession  of  luxoriant  orchards,  com  fields,  and  &rm  houses. 

York.']  York  ia  situated  on  the  noniiern  side  of  the  Lake  Ontario, 
about  100  miles  from  Kingston,  and  being  the  seat  of  government  for  the 
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npper  proviDce,  is  B  place  of  conudenble  importance  ia  the  eye*  of  the  in- 
babitaots ;  to  a  atranger,  bowerer,  it  presents  little  more  than  100  wooden 
bonses,  most  of  them  well  built,  and  one,  or  perhaps  two,  of  brick. 

In  noticini;  tbe  priiMMpal  cities  or  towns  of  Upper  Canada,  we  cannot 
deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  mentioning  Ptrtk  and  Lanark.  The  for* 
mer,  founded  by  settlers  from  Perthshire,  standx  about  40  miles  to  the 
Borth-east  of  Kingston,  upon  a  tributary  stream  of  tbe  Utawa,  named 
Tay,  and  is  rapidly  rising  into  importance,  possessing,  accordii^  to  lat« 
accounts,  1000  inhabitants ;  tbe  latter,  Tonnded  by  settlers  from  Lanark- 
abire,  situated  about  11  miles  north  by  west  of  the  former,  in  likewise 
built  upon  a  fine  stream,  also  a  tributary  of  the  Utawa,  named  Ciydi?. 

Lord  Seliirk't  Cohntf,'^  The  earl  of  Selkirk's  colony  on  the  Red  River, 
in  Upper  Canada,  is  now  in  a  thriving  condition.  All  the  settlers  ars 
accommodated  in  houses  situated  on  elevated  and  healthy  spots,  further 
back  than  tbey  used  to  be  from  the  river.  The  fisheries  on  the  Manitoba 
and  Wioipeg  are  an  inexhaustible  and  certain  means  of  supply  to  the  ia- 
dustrions  colonists,  who,  even  should  their  crops  fail,  are  thus  in  no  danger 
of  starving.  It  would  be  good  for  tbe  colony  were  the  buffalo  never  to 
come  near  it  i  for,  hitherto,  many  of  the  colonies  depending  entirely  on 
hunting  for  a  livelihood,  suffered  severely  when  the  bnfislo  kept  far  off  in 
tbe  plains.  Tame  black  cattle  now  swarm  at  the  colony,  butter  and  cheese 
are  made  in  abundance,  and  there  are  plentv  of  hogs  and  poultry. 

The  Talbot  Selllement.'}  The  Talbot  settlement  lies  parallel  to  the 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  along  two  great  roads  which  extend  70  or  80  miles, 
besides  back-settlements. 

Canada  Compant/  Setllemeilt.~\  We  extract  from  the  Gore  Gaselte — n 
paper  of  Upper  Canada— tbe  following  information,  relative  to  the  progress 
and  prospects  of  the  Canada  Land  company.  The  tract  of  land  in  the 
Gore  district,  upon  which  the  company's  agents  are  at  present  employed, 
being  42,000  acres  of  crown  reserves  for  the  Six  Nations,  is  now  called 
the  township  of  Guelph.  The  soil  ia  a  deep,  black,  and  fertile  sanily  luatn  ; 
the  timber  is  beech,  maple,  elm,  ash,  and  cherry,  with  some  pine,  cedar, 
and  hemlock.  The  surface  is  gently  undulating,  enough  so  to  make  it  pleas- 
ing to  tbe  eye,  without  a^cting  its  accessibility  to  cultivation.  From 
this  circumstance,  also,  the  streams  flow  rapidly,  and  there  are  no  marshes 
or  pools  of  water  to  render  it  unhealthy  to  the  settler,  or  to  generate  those 
diseases  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  new  conntries,  during  tbe  process  of 
clearing  and  druning,  are  often  afflicted.  Tbe  river  Speed  meanders 
through  the  township  from  north  to  south,  and  discba^ea  itself  into  tbe 
Grand  River,  at  the  distance  of  7  miles  from  the  border  of  the  eaid  town- 
ship. Its  tributary  streams  flow  into  it  in  various  directions,  and  distribute 
a  plentiful  supply  of  the  purest  spring  water.  The  proposed  town  of 
Guelph,  is  situated  on  the  river  Speed,  about  Vi  miles  fi^m  its  confluence 
with  the  Grand  River ;  5  from  Waterloo ;  14  from  tbe  village  of  Gait ; 
about  30,  by  tbe  present  circuitous  route,  from  Ancaster,  and  in  a  straight 
line,  25  from  Burlington  bay,  the  head  of  Ship  Navigation  on  I.ake  On- 
tario.    A  road,  8  rods  wide,  connects  tbe  town  with  the  bay. 


CHAP.  III.— XOVA  SCOTIA. 

Bimndariet  and  Extent^      The  bonndaries   of  the   province   of  Nova 

Scotia  Proper,  or  that  portion  of  tbe  continent  known  under  that  name, 

are :  the  strait  of  NorthumberlaDd,  which  separatee  it  from  Prince  £<i- 

V.    ■  2  R 
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ward's  island  on  the  N> ;  the  gat  of  CaiweBii,  whidi  diyidn  it  from  C«pe 
Breton  on  the  N.B> ;  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  S.  and  S.E. ;  and  the  bay 
of  Fnndy  and  New  Branswick  on  the  W.  It  lies  whbin  die  43d  and  4i6tb 
parallels  of  oortkero  latitude  ;  and  between  the  61st  and  67th  degrees  of 
western  longitude.  It  is  aboat  300  miles  in  length,  bnt  of  nneqoal  width. 
Its  anperficies  ia  estimated  at  15,617  tujaara  miles,  or  9,994,680  acres. 

Civil JDivisiont.'}  The  civil  departments  of  the  pnmnce  consist  of  diri- 
eions  and  counties.  Of  the  former  there  are  five  :  viz.  the  Eattern,  Mid' 
die.  Western,  Halifax,  and  Cape  Breton  divisions.  There  are  ten  coun- 
ties, which  are  agun  subdivided  into  districts  and  townshipe. 

Historical  Nolice.']  In  the  beginning  of  May,  1197,  J<^n  Cabot  and 
his  son  Sebastian,  snppoaing  that  a  shorter  rente  to  India  might  be  fonnd 
in  the  north-west,  sailed  from  Bristol  in  a  weatwardly  direction.  On  th» 
morning  of  the  24th  of  June,  these  intrepid  end  skilfnl  raariaers  were  suT' 
prised  by  the  sight  of  land.  Being  the  firat  they  bad  seen  on  their  voyage) 
they  called  it  Prima  ViHa  ;  and  it  is  genenUly  supposed  to  hare  been 
some  part  of  Nova  Scotia;  but  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche  was  die  firat 
Enropeen  who  visited  Mova  Scotiu  with  an  intention  to  colonise.  He 
sailed  from  France  in  1598,  and  landed  a  few  convicts  on  the  isle  of  Seble 
which  is  situated  about  50  leagues  to  the  S.E.  of  Cape  Breton.  In  1603 
we  find  M.  De  Ments  appoinl«d  gonmor-general  (tf  all  the  country  from 
(he  4<0th  to  the  46th  degrees  of  northern  latitude,  that  is,  from  Virginia 
almost  to  the  head  of  Hudson's  bay,  by  Henry  IV.  In  the  commission 
of  De  MontE  the  whole  of  the  country  now  called  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Branswick,  and  part  of  the  stato  of  Maine,  was  called  Cadie.  The  same 
territory  seems  to  have  successively  borne  the  appellations  of  Acadia, 
I.'Acadie,  and  Arcadia.  De  Monts  found  the  country  thinly  ii^bitad 
by  6erce  and  sav^ie  Indians.  The  colony  pktnted  by  this  intrepid  and 
enlightened  Frenchman  was  poorly  siqtporteil  by  the  mother  coantry ;  and 
in  1 6S 1  James  I.  of  England  gratified  his  secretary,  Sir  William  Alexander, 
with  a  grant  of  the  extensive  tract  of  country  lying  on  the  E.  side  of  a  line 
drawn  in  a  northern  direction  from  the  river  St  Croix  to  the  gnlf  of  St 
Lawrence.  This  country  was  named  in  the  patent  iiooa  Scolia,  wluch 
circumstance  gave  rise  to  a  tedious  discussion  whether  Noua  Scotia  and 
Acadia  were  the  names  of  one  and  the  sbdm  couotiy ;  ot  indicated 
two  distinct  provinces.  Charles  I.  confirmed  his  fallter's  grant  by 
patent,  date  12th  July,  1624,  and  also  faonded  the  order  of  Knights 
Baronet  of  Nova  Scotia;'  but  in  1632  he  resigned  to  Lonia  XIU.  of 

'  Tha  Ibllowiag  parllcEilBn  ngordine  this  ard«r,  ire  copinl  verb&tim  fvoTa  s  ptfiv- 

diml  publication,  daied  DKembcr.  ITTA  :— "  The  order  of  Iwrouels  in  Scotland  wu 


prcijer.lwl  by  kini  Janii  .  .  .  . 
Sovn  Scotia.  In  America,  the  flnt  Ktllement  in*d*  by  th«  Scou  beyond  the  Atlantic 
Hii  wn,  klni  Charln  the  I.,  cnKutfd  hi*  royal  father's  plan,  and  iuaiituUd  this  ordtr 
HMtt  af^r  hiB  accmsion  lo  the  throne.  The  Gnl  person  dignified  with  thia  title  wai 
Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Gordonatone,  a  vmingcr  rni  of  the  eari  of  Suiherhind,  the  htwl 
of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  renieclable  (amiliea  in  Scotland,  wh ok  patent  bear*  date 
the  SSth  of  May.  109^.  Man  v  otlier  gentlemen  of  the  moal  reapecuble  famiiiea  were 
e...  _i__-,,^j_  whose  titles  by  their  potenla,  till  ■■- '■—    " *- 


unto  the  French,  confejed  s  grant  of  16,000  acres  of^landln  the  province  tn  the  patcn- 

.„  ir.  .... A  — i o . 1. „j,]„  aaueea  are  inserted  in  many  of 

-'■ 'a  be  obtained  by  pUTchastL 

r^j— ».-.,  ....«^...   ,^^  .-.    .^^.^^  _..«»..,.,«.  .rcoiinl  nf  ¥ 

and  some  A-om  the  payment  of  the  ordinary  f(.__  ,^   . -^—,  . 

palenta.     By  the  ruin  of  the  iDMltatioD,  Iting  Charles  was  pleased  to  pant,  fer  him- 
%At  and  hi*  niece**iM«,  ■  right  to  the  eldcat  *giu  and  heir*  apparent  of  th*  tanmvB 
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France  iim  n(^t  which  be  bad  claimed  to  New  France,  and  Nova 
Scotia,  along  with  Cepe  Breton  and  Canada,  weie  immediateljr  taken  poa- 
•enion  of  by  the  FrMch  goremmeDt.  By  the  12th  article  of  the  tr«aty 
eoDclnded  between  England  and  France  on  the  Iltb  of  April,  1713, 
all  Nova  Scotia,  with  its  ancient  baandariaa,  as  bIm  the  city  of  Port 
Royal,  were  ceded  to  Great  Britun ;  bat  the  Engliab  did  not  display 
the  aame  zeal  in  the  settlement  of  the  conntry  which  they  had  tnaui- 
feflted  in  its  conqoeat :  a  small  garrison,  totally  insufficient  for  the  pur- 
poee,  was  maintained  at  Annapolis — as  Fort  Royal  was  now  called — 
to  overawe  (be  Acadians.  In  1749,  an  expedition  suled  Arom  England, 
under  the  command  of  colonel  Comwallis,  who  founded  Hali^,  and 
insdtnted  thre«  conrta  of  jnstice  ;  and,  in  1753,  a  body  of  German  emi- 
grants foonded  Laneabui^,  The  early  history  of  these  and.  socceaaive 
settlements  preaenia  little  dse  than  a  constant  sncceasion  of  strn^les  with 
llie  swTomMling  aarages ;  hat  the  authority  of  the  goTarament  was  gradnally 
eetabliehed,  eapecially  nnder  the  able  adminiatntlon  of  govenuH'  Lawrence, 
and  emigration  began  to  flow  towards  the  eoontryin  a  constant  and  steady 
stream  from  the  colonies  on  the  Am«ican  continent,  and  from  the  north 
of  Ireland.  Bytiie  2d  article  of  a  definitive  treaty,  executed  at  Paris  in 
1762,  France  renonnced  all  daim  to  Nora  Scotia,  with  Canada,  cape  Bre- 
ton, and  tlie  islands  in  the  St  Lawrence ;  and  since  that  period  Nora  Sco- 
tia baa  enjoyed  nniform  tranquillity  and  repose.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
last  war  between  the  United  States  and  Grest  Britain,  the  goremor  of 
Nora  Scotia,  Sherbrook,  isaned  a  proi^mation,  recommending  to  the  peo- 
ple nnder  bis  care  to  abstain  entirely  from  bostilities  against  the  Americana, 
wboee  territory  borders  npon  theirs.  He  represented  to  them  that  dw 
noHn  erenta  of  the  war  conld  be  little  affected  by  their  feeble  effort*  in  a 
comer  of  the  worid  so  remote  from  the  principal  scenes  of  action,  and 
tliat  to  make  inroads  into  tbe  conntry  of  their  neighbonis,  merely  for  the 
eaka  of  plnndar  or  rerenge,  wonld  be  wicked  and  inhuman  in  the  extreme. 
By  this  humane  and  cwiciliatary  proclamation,  he  not  only  gained  tbe 
esteem  and  affection  of  his  own  petite,  bnt  excited  also  the  admiration 
and  re^ct  of  the  Amoicaos.  Dnring  the  whole  war  not  one  act  of 
hostility  was  committed  on  the  border  of  (he  two  rival  conntries  by  either 
party. 

Pkyiical  Ftalures.'y  The  face  of  this  country  is  agreeably  dirersiBed 
by  hills  and  dales ;  but  though  ondulated  in  surface,  it  cannot  be  deecribed 
as  a  monntainons  region,  for  tbe  loftiest  bill  does  not  rise  more  than  600 
feet  abore  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ridges  run  N.  and  S.,  branching 
off  into  irregular  a«d  liilly  land,  which  terminates  sometimes  ia  abrupt 
cliffs  on  tbe  coast,  and  sometime*  sinks  into  gentle  decUvities  in  tbe  in- 

trhen  UTivid  at  the  agt  of  SI  ynn,  to  elulni  Ihs  honour  of  kiJgbt)»od  witbout  far*. 
Hln  DuOesty  vna  ao  duiroua  ot  mldlin  every  murk  of  dignity  to  Ihu  hl»  fsTourite  order, 
that,  four  yenTB  Ktta  it*  Inaiilutlon.  he  i<au«d  a  royal  warrant,  granting  (hem  the 
^ivilfge  of  wearing  a  riblwu  wxl  medal,  whinh  lait  was  preaenled  to  och  of  them  b7 
IheklnrhlmKir.aowrdingta  the  wordi  of  the  warrant.  All  tbe  privilcgesuf  the  order, 
partieurariy  this  of  wearing  the  medal,  were  confirmed,  at  the  kinjt'a  reiuesl,  by  the 
eonrentloD  of  estates  In  the  year  1630;  and  la  order  to  establish  them  on  the  most 
solid  foundation,  they  were  again  oinlirmed  by  an  act  of  Ihe  parliament  of  Scotland, 
in  the  year  1633.  Thismiu-kof  distiuctioo  feU  to  the  ground,  wilh  all  ibeother  honours 
of  this  country,  during  the  uiurpatiou  of  the  long  parliament  and  of  Olirer  Cromwell. 
It  eontinued  In  general,  thnsgb  not  total  disuse,  alter  tbe  Keiteretion.  There  bare 
been  former  meetlnss  of  Ihe  order  to  reiiie  the  use  of  it,  one  in  tbe  year  ITSi,  and 
■oother  In  1734.  'ITiese  meetings  prored  ineffectual,  because  the  proper  steps  lowaj-ds 
Ita  revival  were  not  taken.  Hut  last  summer,  such  meaaurea  wtxt  coaoerted  u  hara 
eSicAuaHy  BMWcred  the  end  la  view." 
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terior.  The  ccensiy,  tfaerafore,  cannot  be  generally  deacribed  u  raUioM ; 
but  the  nnmeroiu  and  beautiful  lake*, — the  harbonra  atadded  with  ialanda, 
— the  profusion  of  rivera,  brooks,  and  itrewna,  gire  the  whole  a  cheerful 
and  pleasing  appearance-  The  shorea  are  generell^  bold  and  rock^,  eap»- 
dally  along  the  M>iithera  coatt.  Tho  moat  remarkable  cliff  on  the  whole 
coast  ia  the  summit  of  Atpotageon,  which  is  about  500  feet  in  perpmdi- 
cnlar  height,  end  ia  generally  the  first  object  seen  in  approaching  Malihi 
from  Europe  or  the  West  Indies. 

Ctiniale.2  The  climate  of  this  country  aeema,  with  the  proceM  trf  chI- 
tiyation,  to  be  undergoing  a  melioration ;  the  winter  baa  beeif  diuiinisbed 
by  the  prolongation  of  antnmo,  and  shovreiB  of  anow  are  neither  ao  fre> 
qoent  nor  heavy  as  heretofore.  Winter,  howerer,  is  not  nnfreqoently  found 
"  lingering  io  the  lap  of  May,"  end  the  spring  ia  conaeqnently  lal«  and 
irregular  in  ita  approach.  But  when  Tegeiation  commences,  it  ia  very 
rapid,  and  in  a  few  days  alters  the  whole  face  of  nature.  About  the  end 
of  May,  the  fields  Bffi)rd  sufficient  food  for  cattle.  The  beat  of  anmrnw 
ia  generally  moderate  and  regular;  it  is  greatest  in  August.  Hieautuum 
ia  decidedly  the  finest  portion  of  the  year  in  Nora  Scotia;  the  mominga 
and  ereningB  in  this  season  are  cool,  and  the  sky  generally  dear  and 
cloudless.  This  season  often  continues,  thongli  with  occasional  rains, 
and  a  progresure  increase  of  cold,  until  January,  there  seldom  being  any 
serere  weather  before  the  20tb  of  December.  January  seldom  pasaea 
over  without  a  remarkable  thaw :  February  ia  distinguished  for  the  heaviest 
falls  of  snow.  The  greatest  quantity  of  rain  falls  in  the  spring  and 
autumn.  Upon  the  whole  the  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  is  aalubrions.  The 
air  of  the  forest,  notwithstanding  the  density  of  the  wood,  ia  far  from  be- 
ing nosioua ;  while  the  infinite  number  of  streams,  the  aromatic  effluvia 
of  balaamic  trees,  the  invigorating  N.W,  wind,  and  the  varied  surface  of 
the  country,  all  conapire  to  render  residence  here  healthy  and  agreeable. 
The  climate  is  not  remarkable  for  the  generation  of  any  disease  peculiar 
to  itself;  but  in  common  with  other  parts  of  North  America,  it  disposea 
to  acute  and  inflammatory  diaorders. 

Soii  and  Agriculiure.'}  In  such  an  ext«nt  of  territory  as  is  contained 
in  Nova  Scotia,  there  -  must  necessarily  be  a  great  variety  of  soil.  Hali- 
bnrion,  estimating  by  a  scale  of  12  parts,  is  of  opinion  that  there  may  ha 
3  parts  of  prime  land,  4  of  good  land,  3  of  inferior,  and  2  incapable  of 
cultivation.  Of  these  ^  two  latter  claseea  of  soil  are  chiefly  to  be  found 
on  the  southern  shore,  from  Cape  Canaeau  to  Cape  Forchee.  The  soil  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes :  upland,  interval,  and  marah.  The  qnality 
of  every  variety  of  upUtnd  ia  known  by  the  species  and  siie  of  the  timbcv 
it  produces.  InUrval  is  a  term  peculiar  to  America,  and  deootea  that 
portion  of  land  which  ia  compoeed  of  the  alluvial  deposit  of  large  brooka 
and  rivers.  Marih  in  ila  natural  state,  produces  a  strong  coarse  aquatic 
grasa;  bnt  when  enclosed  and  drained  ia  exceedingly  fertile.  Wheat  11 
ruaed  with  some  difficulty  in  Nova  Scotia,  being  subject  to  many  more 
casualties  than  either  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  rye,  or  Indian  com.  On 
good  upland,  the  average  crop  of  wheat  ia  from  16  to  25  bushels  ;  on  in- 
terval and  dyke  it  is  much  more.  The  climate  is  so  congenial  to  oats, 
rye,  and  barley,  that  they  are  raised  without  difficulty.  Oau  yield  here 
OD  an  average  25,  rye  16,  and  barley  20  bushels,  pet  acre.  Muze,  or 
Indian  corn,  b  extensively  cnltivnied  in  the  western  part  of  Nova  Scotia; 
a  lai^  crop  of  beans  may  be  raised  off  the  aaine  ground  at  the  same  time. 
Potatoes  thrive  well ;  their  average  produce  being  200  bnsbela  per  acre, 
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Reifiiag  begini  in  AngOBt,  and  is  finished  ia  September.  Ooe  of  tba 
greueit  difficnltiet  experienced  in  rural  t&in  in  this  country,  arises  cku 
of  the  rapid  progress  of  vegetation,  which  limits  the  time  for  planting  and 
sowing  to  a  very  short  space,  and,  if  any  irregularity  occors,  not  only  n- 
quirea  great  exertion,  bnt  occasions  these  labonra  to  be  very  imperfectly 
performed.  The  cattle  are  very  good ;  bnt  the  most  profitable  and  hardiest 
atock  is  sheep.  These  animals  are  here  exempt  from  many  disorders  to 
which  they  are  anbject  iu  Britain.  Applee  are  extensireiy  caltivated ; 
and  plnmbs,  pears,  quinces,  and  cherriea,  are  found  in  all  good  orchards. 

I^pulation.^  In  1749  the  popolation  of  this  colony  amounted  to 
18,000.  After  the  removal  of  the  Acadians,  or  French  settlers,  the 
BrittHli  settlers  wne  estimated  in  1755,  at  5,000.  In  1781,  their  nnm' 
bers  amounted  to  12,000 ;  bnt  two  yean  afterwards  they  were  joined  by 
20,000  loyalists  from  North  America ;  so  that,  in  1784,  the  population 
amounted  to  32,000.  In  1827  the  popuhition  of  Novn  Scotia,  exclusive 
of  Cape  Breton,  amonnted  to  123,848  sonis  ;  of  whom  28,659  were  re- 
turned as  belonging  to  the  church  of  England  ;  37,225  as  Presbyterians ; 
20,401  as  catholics;  9,408  as  Methodists;  19,790 as  Independeuts;  and 
2,968  Lntheians.  The  majority  of  the  present  inhabitants  are  natives, 
the  descendants  of  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
In  the  eastern  parts  of-  the  province  the  majority  are  Scotch.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  Acadians  are  chiefly  located  at  Clare,  Pubnico,  and  Me- 
nudie.  They  spesk  a  very  cormpt  French  patois.  A  remnant  of  the 
Aficmac  tribe,  sometimes  called  Indians,  exists  in  Cape  Breton ;  and  there 
are  above  3000  blacks  in  the  province. 

Goetmmenl.'^  Nova  Scotia  is  governed  by  a  lieutenant- governor,  who 
also  lakes  the  title  of  commandcr-in'Chief  of  Uie  province.  He  is  asusted 
by  a  council  of  12  members,  who  form  a  constituent  part  of  the  legisla- 
ture, their  consent  being  necessary  to  the  enacting  of  laws.  In  their  ca- 
pacity of  legislators  they  ut  as  the  upper  house,  distinct  from  the  gover- 
nor. At  present,  however,  the  governor  hsa  not  only  the  power  of  nom- 
inating, but  oF  suspending  the  membera  of  this  counul.  The  members  of 
the  Hotae  of  Ateemblg  are  elected  by  the  fireehoiders.  Halifax  chooses 
4  county  mid  2  town-members ;  all  the  other  counties  send  2  each ; 
and  each  town  one  representative.  The  qualification  for  a  vote  or 
representation  are  either  a  yearly  income  of  4Qr.  cleared  from  real 
estate,  or  a  title  tn  fee^imple  to  a  dwelIing4ionse,  or  the  possession 
of  lOiO  acres  of  land. — -The  governor  is  chancellor  in  o£ce,  and  be 
and  his  connul  constitute  a  court  of  error.  Tlie  supreme  court  is  com- 
posed of  a  chief-justice,  3  assbtant-justices,  and  a  circuit  associate,  "nieni 
are  courts  of  common  pleas  in  each  county,  and  courts  of  general  sessions. 
Besides  these  there  are  sheriff  and  jnstice-of-peace  courts.^ — The  revenue 
of  Nova  Scotia  in  1829  was  £38,360,  of  which  £20,000  was  expended  in 
makmg  roads  and  bridges. 

Militia^  The  number  of  enrolled  militia  amounted,  in  1829,  to 
21,897;  throughout  the  last  American  war  it  was  in  a  very  efiective  state. 

Halifax  ZJttiuun.]  The  Halitaz  division  comprises  only  a  part  of  the 
country  of  that  name,  and  contuns  4  townships :  viz.  Halifax,  Darlmoulh, 
Preston,  and  Laurence  Town. — The  harbour  of  Halifax  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  America.  A  thonaand  vessels  nay  ride  in  it  in  safety,  llie  town 
itself  was  founded  in  1749,  and  now  contains  about  1,000  houses,  and 
23,000  inhabitants,  one-third  of  whom  an  Irish.  The  Province  Buildtuft 
as  it  is  called  is  the  hest-built  and  handsomest  edifice  in  NorUi  AiMhB 
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DalfaooMe  college  w«a  established  here  in  1820 ;  bnt  hu  not  answered  the 
expectations  of  ile  foanders. — Dartmouth  wea  founded  in  1750.  It  occa- 
pies  the  opposite  side  of  Halifax  harbour,  and  has  a  population  of  abont  9S0 
Bonla. 

Eastern  IHvi/iion.'^  The  Eastern  division  contuna  the  districts  of  Col- 
chester, end  Pictou,  and  the  coimties  of  Sydney  and  Cumberland, — The 
town  of  PictoH  vraa  founded  in  17fl0 ;  in  1827  it  contained  a  population  of 
1,439  sonb.  It  has  lately  been  declared  a  free  port  to  facHitate  hs  export 
of  co»l.  There  is  an  academjr  or  college  here  for  the  use  of  alt  denomina- 
tions.—The  town  of  GuysboTvugh  in  Sydney  a  finely  aitoated  in  a  fertile 
tract  of  country,  and  is  litcetriae  an  excellent  fishing  station. — Skerbrook, 
on  the  St  Mary  river,  is  accessible  by  vessels  of  50  or  60  tons  burden,  and 
possesses  many  important  natural  advantages. 

Middle  Divuion,'^  This  division  contuns  the  three  counties  of  Hants, 
Ziunenburg,  and  Queen'*. — Windsor  in  Hants  on  the  Avon  river,  which  n 
here  abont  1,050  feet  broad,  is  pleasantly  utoated  in  a  beantifal  and  fertile 
country.  Its  chief  trade  consists  in  the  exportation  of  gypsum,  which  ex- 
ists in  great  abundance  here,  farming  one  continuous  ridge  through  the 
centre  of  the  extensive  peninsula,  enclosed  by  the  St  Croix  and  Kenetcook 
rivers.  The  King's  college  here  was  founded  by  royal  charter  in  1802.— 
Lunenburg,  uext  to^Halifai,  is  the  oldest  settlement  fonned  by  the  British 
government  in  Nova  Scotia.  It  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the 
West  Indies,  Newfoundland,  and  Quebec — The  town  of  Liverpool  is  bnilt 
on  a  harbonr  of  the  same  name,  formerly  known  by  the  French  appellation 
of  Rosignol.  It  was  first  settled  in  the  year  1760  by  emigrants  from 
Massachusetts.  It  contains  about  150  houses.  Its  principal  article  of  ex- 
port is  lumber. 

Western  Division,  j  This  division  contuns  the  two  counties  of  Anna- 
polis and  Shelburne. — The  town  of  Annapolis  Royal,  from  the  earliest 
settlement  of  the  colony,  until  the  eetabliafament  of  Hali&x,  was  the  capita 
of  the  province,  and  much  of  the  history  of  Nova  Scotia  is  connected  with 
it.  Its  trade  has  declined,  but  it  is  still  a  bustling  place. — The  inhabitants 
of  Digby  prosecute  the  fishing  of  mackarel  with  much  success. — Yarmouth 

is  a  thriving  town.     In  1827  its  popnlation  amounted  to  4,350  souls 

Pabnico,  a  French  settlement  in  the  township  of  Ai^yle,  has  an  excellent 
bariiour,  in  which  vessels  entering  the  bay  of  Fundy  in  distrees  may  find 
shelter  and  supplies. — Cape  Sable,  in  Uiis  division,  forms  the  most  southern 
point  of  Nova  Scotia,  being  in  43"  27'  N.  laU  and  65°  33'  W.  long.— £Ae^ 
burne  harbour  is  one  of  the  beat  in  America.  The  town  was  franded  in 
1764,  bnt  is  in  a  dilapidated  state- 

Capb  Breton.}  The  island  of  Cape  Breton,  formerly  denominated 
by  its  French  masters  Ultle  Resale,  constitutes  the  most  eastern,  and  at 
the  aame  time  the  most  northern  county  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  superficial 
extent  it  is  about  eqnal  to  one-fifth  of  the  province;  and  it  contains  a  po- 
pnlation of  about  35,000  souls.  The  sitaation  of  this  island  with  respect 
to  Canada  rendeis  it  the  key  of  that  province.  Any  naval  power  in  pos- 
aeasion  of  it  will  be  arbiter  of  the  commerce  of  Canada,  Prince  Edward's 
island,  and  all  the  coasta  bounding  the  gulf  of  St  Lawresice.  Its  greatest 
length  is  about  100  miles  from  H.E.  to  S.W.i  and  its  extreme  width, 
Irom  S.E.  to  N.W.,  is  about  80.  It  is  naturally  divided  into  two  parts ; 
the  soutbera  or  lower,  much  intersected  with  water, — and  the  northern  or 
itainoos  district.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  coast  measures  275  miles, 
s  brdten  into  bays  and  barbonrs  in  the  sonthem  division,  bnt  is  nearly 
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continaoiu,  and  &ITnrila  little  shelter  for  shippia^,  in  the  aortbern  part. 
The  Great  Bras  itOr't  entrance,  on  the  eutern  ude  or  the  iaiand  fetang 
the  shores  of  Newfoundland,  appears  to  be  the  point  of  separation  between 
the  two  natoial  divisions,  and  is  the  only  channel  by  which  the  shipping 
engi^ed  in  the  timber-trade  can  be  admitted.  Its  aTentge  width  is  abont 
one  mile ;  and  its  sontbem  shore  is  chiefly  settled  by  Scottish  emigrants. 
The  rirets  flowing  into  this  channel  are  streams  from  60  to  100  feet  wide. 
— Ilie  Litlle  Brat  iTOr  is  sepsrated  from  the  Great  by  the  island  of 
Boularderie ;  a  annben  bar  at  its  month  foibids  the  entrance  of  vessels. 
It  runs  in  a  similar  direction  to  that  of  the  larger  channel,  and  its  shores 
are  chiefly  inhabited  by  descendants  of  the  old  Flench  colonists. — Sydney 
is  a  capacious  and  aecure  harbour. — Menadon  is  a  busy  fishing-village. — 
Round  the  sonthern  point  of  Miri  bay  lies  the  island  of  Scalari,  which  is 
usually  the  first  land  made  by  vessels  from  Europe  to  any  of  the  colonies 
eastward  of  the  bay  of  Fuody. — Cape  Breton  is  the  most  eastern  and  low- 
est part  of  the  coast. — From  Mir6  bay  to  Louitburg  the  shore  is  rocky  and 
predpitous.  The  ancient  French  settlement  of  Louisburg  has  been  swept 
completely  from  its  site  by  the  hand  of  man,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  give 
a  reason  for  its  continued  desolation.  The  strait  of  Canseau — so  called,  ii 
is  said,  from  the  Spanish  gamo,  '  a  goose,'  immense  flocks  of  wild  geeae 
having  been  seen  here — is  the  tlioronghfere  of  all  tbe  tntde  to  and  from  the 
gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  all  tbe  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic  southward 
of  Cape  Breton.  It  is  a  noble  channel,  one  mile  wide  and  20  fathoms 
deep,  taking  iia  couTse  north-westerly  from  the  Atlantic,  at  Bear  island 
point.  The  Nova  Scotia  is  tbe  more  elevated,  but  the  Cape  Breton  shore 
possesses  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  harbour  situated  about  half  way 
from  either  extremity  of  the  strait.  The  tide  usually  rans  through  this 
channel  at  the  rate  of  from  1  to  5  miles  an  hour.  The  whole  coast  is 
agricnllural,  and  settled  4  milee  back  into  the  country  by  Scottish  emi- 
grants.— Marguerite  lake  is  a  triangnlar  sheet  of  water  12  miles  long, 
which  sends  out  a  river  of  the  same  name ;  the  adjacent  lands  are  chiefly 
possessed  by  descendants  of  the  French  colonists. — Cape  North,  the  watch- 
lower  of  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  is  a  promontory  extending  into  the 
ocean  in  a  N.E.  direction  above  i  miles,  and  forming  tbe  moat  northern 
point  of  the  island  and  province. 

Climale.'2  In  general  character,  the  climate  of  this  island  greatly  re- 
sembles that  of  the  neighbouring  peninsula.  From  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember to  the  end  of  April  nearly  all  the  bnsiness  of  agriculture  is  neces- 
sarily suspended.  The  mercury  has  been  known  to  fall  dnring  winter  to 
tbe  32d  degree  below  zero ;  and  few  winters  pass  without  a  depression  to 
the  20th  d^ree.  Neverthdess  a  partial  thaw  takes  piece  in  the  sou's  rays 
almost  every  day,  and  often  through  the  course  of  a  winter  the  bee  of  the 
country  is  deluged  for  several  days  with  thaws.  The  heat  daring  anmnier 
has  been  observed  to  reach  96*  in  the  shade ;  but  the  weather  is  called 
very  wann  wbeo  the  thermometer  indicates  80".  Tbe  bloseoou  of  the  in- 
digenouB  ahrubs  mostly  appear  in  June ;  hay  is  made  in  July  and  August ; 
oats  ripen  in  Augnst;  and  wheat  in  September.  Apples  and  plums  hang 
on  the  trees  until  the  approach  of  frost  in  the  latter  end  of  October. 

Commerce.']  Fiah  ia  the  principal  article  of  export  from  Cape  Breton ; 
coals  form  the  next  largest  article ;  tbe  timber-trade  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
The  agricnllural  exports — which  find  a  market  iu  Newfoundland — consist 
princi[^ly  of  live  stock,  potatoes,  oats,  butter,  cheese,  and  salted  beef  and 
pork.    The  exports  of  1828  were  valued  at  £79,000  prime  cost,  of  which 
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£55,000  went  to  the  Britiah  American  prorincet.  The  resonrcee  of  due 
island  may  assuredly  be  considered  «b  yet  very  partially  developed.  The 
fisheries  espedally  are  capable  of  vast  angmeotation ;  it  is  also  di£Bcnlt  to 
limit  tbe  extent  to  which  coal  might  be  wrought  here.  In  the  greater  part 
of  the  grants  of  land  SOD  acres  are  here  allowed  to  each  settler ;  and  there 
yet  remains  about  500,000  acres  of  land,  6t  for  cnltiration,  and  unoccupied. 

Isle  of  Sable.'2  The  isle  of  Sable,  the  scene  of  nnmerons  shipwrecka, 
is  above  85  miles  distant  from  Cape  Canseau,  the  nearest  part  of  Nova 
Scotis.  ll  extends  30  miles  in  length  ;  but  its  average  breadth  is  only  1^ 
mile.  It  is  apprehended  that  this  island  is  decreasing  in  size.  Tbe  rever- 
berated thunder  of  the  sea,  when  it  strikes  this  attenuated  line  of  sand,  on 
■  front  of  30  miles,  is  truly  appallbg.  An  establishment  has  been  fonned 
on  the  island  for  tlie  purpose  of  assisting  and  affording  shelter  to  the  ciiwa 
of  such  vessels  as  may  he  wrecked  upon  it. 

New  Brunswick.]  New  Brunswick  extends,  in  one  direction,  towards 
the  golf  of  St  Lawrence,  and,  in  the  other,  to  tbe  bay  nf  Fundi.  It  il 
bounded  by  the  United  States  on  the  W, ;  and  terminates  on  the  S.  at  the 
isthmus  which  leads  to  Nova  Scotia.  The  prosperity,  papnlation,  and 
agriculture  of  this  country,  have  increased  of  late  years.  Tlie  river  St 
John  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  50  tons  burden,  for  nearly  50  miles ;  and 
merchandise  can  be  easily  transported  in  boats  three  times  that  distance. 
The  effects  of  the  tide  are  perceptible  for  a  very  considerable  way  up  the 
river.  It  abounds  with  sslmon,  sea-wolves,  and  sturgeons.  Its  banks  are 
verdant,  rich,  and  fertilized  by  annual  inundations ;  they  are  covered  in 
several  places  with  lofty  trees.  An  easy  communication  is  afforded  to  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Brnnswick  with  Qnebec,  by  iiieona  of  this  river.  The 
exports,  that  consist  of  timber,  fish,  and  furs,  occupied  in  1810  not  less 
than  4>10  ships,  of  87,690  tons.  "Die  caribou,  the  moose-deer,  tbe  tiger- 
cat,  tbe  bear,  and  other  Canadian  animals,  have  been  observed  here,  al- 
though many  of  them  are  unknown  in  Nova  Scotia.  There  are  at  present 
more  than  150,000  colonists  in  the  territory  of  New  Brunswick  ;  and  tbe 
indigenous  tribe  of  the  Marefihitti  is  reduced  to  little  more  than  100  men. 
Predtrickiown,  which  is  situated  on  the  river  St  John,  b  tbe  capital  of 
the  province.  "Vho  city  of  St  Ann  is  nearly  opposite  to  it.  There  are 
some  o^er  towns  of  less  consequence,  not  far  from  tbe  bay  of  Fundi. 


CHAP.  IV.— NEWFOUNDLAND  AND  THE  BERMUDA  ISLANDS. 

Newfoundland  is  situated  ^tween  45°  50*  and  51<'  30*  N.  lat  and  53" 
SO*  and  bS"  20*  W.  long.  It  is  3H1  miles  in  length,  and  from  40  to  287 
in  breadth,  of  «  triangular  form,  and  900  miles  in  circumference.  The 
strait  of  Belleisle  separates  it  on  tbe  N.  from  the  shores  of  Labrador ;  on 
the  W.  it  has  tbe  gnlf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  and  on  the  E.  and  S.  tbe  Atlauuc 
ocean,  llie  coasts  are  high ;  and  tbe  shores  bold  and  indented.  Con- 
cerning tbe  inland  country  little  is  known.  The  inland  mountains  are  ge- 
nerally of  a  pyramidal  appearance;  and  seem  not  to  lie  in  the  form  of 
ridges.  The  country,  where  it  has  been  examined,  presents  numerous 
morasses  and  ponds,  with  a  considerable  number  of  what,  in  America,  are 
called  dry  barrens.  Several  streams  descend  from  tbe  mountains,  but  tbey 
are  not  navigable.  It  does  not  appear  that  cultivauon  has  been  carefully 
attempted  :  but  the  soil  and  climate  ore  unfriendly  to  tbe  growth  of  nseful 
plants.     Vut,  though  the  soil  of  Newfoundland  appears  to  have  ■'eceived 
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from  nMnre  bat  few  advuitagea,  the  sea  round  ila  nhoreH  contBiiu  a  treS' 
nire  tliat  is  inexbanstible.  The  cod-fieheiy  here  carried  on  is  the  ricbeat 
in  the  world,  and  gives  employment  to  many  thousands,  and  food  to  many 
rail  lions. 

Cod^hery.'}  The  fishery  is  on  the  banks,  at  different  distances  from 
the  istgjid.  The  chief  is  that  called  the  Great  bank,  which,  according  to 
some  accounts,  ties  between  41°  and  49°  N.  lat.,  and  it  is  in  length  300 
miles,  sod 'in  breadth  75  milee,  bat  otbera  assign  to  it  a  length  of  man 
than  400  miles,  and  a  breadth  of  abont  140.  It  has  from  22  to  50  fathoma 
water.  Fabe  bank  lies  to  the  £.  of  the  Great  bank.  Verl,  or  Gretn 
bimk,  is  not  much  inferior  to  the  Great  bank  in  dimensionB,  being  240 
miles  long  and  120  wide;  and  Banquero  is  not  much  less.  Besides  these, 
there  are  many  other  shoals,  abounding  with  fish,  of  which  the  chief  are 
the  bank  of  St  Peter's,  Whale  bank,  and  the  shoals  of  Sand  island. 
Cod-fish  abound  m  every  part  of  the  ocean  round  Newfoundland,  but  upon 
the  banks  and  shoals  they  are,  at  certain  seasons,  particularly  plentilnl. 
The  fisheiy  near  the  shore  commences  more  early,  and  continneB  longer, 
than  that  npon  the  banks,  bnt  is  not  nearly  so  prodnctive.  The  shore- 
fishery  begins  abont  the  20th  of  April ;  the  fishery  upon  the  bank  on  die 
10th  of  May.  The  former  continues  till  the  lOtb  of  October :  while  the 
latter  concludes  about  the  end  of  September.  Different  baits  are  used  at 
different  periods  of  the  season.  The  first  is  »  piece  of  pork  or  a  bird. 
The  cod,  when  caught,  famishes  but  to  contmne  the  fishing,  the  shell-fish 
called  clams,  whicb  are  found  in  the  belly  of  the  cod,  being  excellent  for 
that  purpose.  To  the  cUm  succeeds  the  lobster ;  and  to  the  lobster,  the 
herring  and  laance, — which,  in  Jane,  are  succeeded  by  the  capelan,  a  fish 
which  then  makes  its  appearance  upon  the  coast.  The  capelan  is,  in 
August,  displaced  by  the  tquid  ;  which,  in  the  last  place  egwn  makes  way 
for  the  herring.  The  cod  is  not  taken  with  a  net  but  with  hooka,  and  only 
during  daylight.  An  expert  fisher  will  take  from  150  to  upwards  of  300 
in  a  day.  A  single  fisher  has  in  one  season  caught  18,000  fish ;  bat  the 
average  nniober  is  reckoned  to  be  7000.  Pennant  informs  ns,  that  the 
lai^est  fi^  known  to  be  taken,  was  in  length  4  feet  3  inches,  and  weighed 
46  pounds.  A  splitter  wbo  has  anjnired  dexterity,  will,  in  an  hoar,  split 
300  quintals  of  fish ;  bat  the  common  quantity  is  200  qninU^.  When 
the  fish  has  been  dried,  and  lEud  in  heaps,  a  heap  20  feet  in  length  by  10 
in  breadth,  is  supposed  to  cont^  300  quintals ;  and  if  it  be  permitted  U> 
lie  two  days,  it  decreases  in  hoik  about  one-twelfth.  The  fiab  caught  are 
not  all  of  an  eqaally  good  quality ;  those  caught  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season  are  reckoned  the  best.  The  best  meUiod  of  curing  is  by  drying 
them,  and  this  way  is  most  generally  practised ;  bnt,  in  some  casee,  they 
are  salted  in  b^k  in  the  hold,  and  ore  thas  carried  to  market.  Some 
ships,  instead  of  stopping  to  fish,  proceed  directly  to  the  island,  where  they 
purchase  a  cargo  from  the  inhabitants ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  catch 
and  cure  a  cargo  fur  themselves.  The  former  are  oiled  aack'thipt,  the 
latter ^Atn^-rAi/w.  The  fish  are  eold  in  every  part  of  the  world,  but  Uie 
principal  markets  are  the  West  Indies,  Spun,  Fortagal,  and  Italy.  The 
shipping  belonging  to  this  coloDy,  employed  in  die  fishery,  amounted  in 
1812,  to  495  vessels,  admeasuring  61,543  tons,  navigated  by  4,950  sea- 
men ;  besides  2000  fish-shallops,  measuring  about  20,000  tons,  manned 
by  6000  men.  The  estimated  valae  of  its  exports,  in  the  same  year, 
amounted  to  £705,594. 

Population,  4rc.3     The  population  of  Newfoundland  has  npidly  ii^ 
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creased  dnring  the  lata  war.  The  namber  of  permanent  inhiJbitcnts  in 
ISlti,  accPTding  to  offidal  statement,  was  70,000,  principally  Irish-  The 
iab^itants  of  Newfoundland  are  divided  into  a  gieat  vaiiety  of  religiona 
secta.  Religions  instniction  is  conveyed  to  them  by  clergynieu  of  the 
dinrch  of  England,  nnnterous  misaionanes  from  the  Methodist  society,  a 
Boman  catholic  bishop  and  clergy,  and  by  miniaters  of  the  presbyterian 
religion.  Besides  the  above,  several  tboasand  parsons  winter  here,  for  (be 
purpose  of  bnildii^  and  repairing  small  vessels,  and  erecting  scaffolds  for 
drying  fish.  He  stationary  inhabitants  eia  under  tiie  management  of  two 
lieutenant-governors,  of  vbom  one  resides  at  St  John's,  tiie  other  at  Plft- 
eentia.  A  governor — who  is  generally  a  sea-officer  of  high  rank — sails 
and  retnniB  with  the  aminal  fleets.  This  officer  commands  the  squadron 
of  ships  of  war  which  is  yestiy  sent  ont  to  protect  the  fishery.  The  town 
of  St  Jaha't  is  aituMed  on  the  S.E.,  Placenlia  in  the  S.,  and  Sonavitta 
oa  the  E.  part  of  the  coast. 

Hiabirtf.2  The  voyage  in  which  Cabot  discovered  Newfoandland  baa 
been  already  mentioned.  The  land  was  coosidered  as  being  of  very  little 
value,  bnt  the  fishery  upon  the  neighbouring  banks  soou  convinced  the 
British  that  the  possession  of  it  was  a  matter  of  some  consequence.  The 
French,  too,  knew  the  value  of  the  fishery  as  well  aa  the  British,  and 
many  disputes  arose  concerning  the  property  of  Newfoundland.  At  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  the  posseasion  of  the  island  was  confirmed  to  the  Eng- 
lish, bnt  the  French  were  allowed  to  dry  their  nets  ttpon  the  northern 
shores.  In  1763,  their  privilege  of  fishing  was  extended  to  the  gnlf  of 
St  Lawrence,  provided  they  should  never  approadt  within  less  than  three 
leagues  of  the  diores  of  British  Americs.  At  the  same  time  they  obtamed 
possession  of  9t  Pierre  and  Miquekn,  two  email  islands  to  the  N.  of 
Newfoundland ;  bnt  were  prohtMted  from  erecting  fortificaiions,  and  from 
keeping  upon  them  more  than  50  soldiers-  These  privil^;ee  were  con- 
tinned  to  theni  by  the  trenty  of  1814. 

Frincb  Edward's  Island.^  St  John's  hie,  now  called  Prince  Ed- 
ward's island,  is  about  70  miles  in  length,  by  SB  in  breadth,  and  contains 
1,363,400  acres.  It  aboundg  in  timber,  and  was  called  by  the  French  the 
storehouse  of  Canada,  because  it  formerly  supplied  that  country  with  givin 
and  cattle.  Its  capital  is  Charlotte's  town,  where  a  lieutenant-governor 
resides.     The  total  popuWtion  is  abont  6000  souls. 

Anticosti.^  liie  island  of  Anticosti,  called  Assumption  by  Cartier, 
who  discovered  it  in  1531,  is  situated  in  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence 
river.  It  is  90  miles  long  and  20  broad,  but  offera  no  convenient  harbour, 
nor  any  remarkable  object. 

Thk  Brrmuda  Islands.]  We  cannot  give  more  properly  an  account 
of  the  Bermuda  Islands  than  in  this  place.  This  group,  situated  half-way 
between  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Antilles,  belongs  to  the  former  government, 
and  serves  as  a  summer-station  for  some  of  the  ships  that  winter  at  Holi 
fas.  The  archipelago  is  about  35  miles  in  length,  and  22  broad,  but  tlier« 
is  a  long  and  dangerous  ridge  of  rocks  near  it.  The  size  of  the  islands 
varies  considerably  ;  the  least  is  not  more  than  200  or  SOO  paces  long,  the 
largest  is  abont  12  miles.  From  a  distance  they  have  the  appeaiBnce  of 
sterile  bills,  at  the  bases  of  which  the  ocean  is  dashed  into  white  foam. 
The  water  in  these  islands  is  brackish,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  hlla 
from  the  clouds ;  it  is  kept  in  large  cisterns,  in  order  to  supply  the  intut- 
bitants,  and  not  unfreqaently  some  ships  of  war.  The  air  is  considered 
pure  and  wholesome.     Tlie  cedar-trees  that  grow  in  these  islands  const!- 
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tnte  almost  the  aole  riches  of  the  aettlen,  who  form  them  into  targe  ekiffs, 
which  are  umd  in  coasting  between  the  United  States,  Acadia,  and  the 
Antilles.  The  fortune  of  an  individaal  is  computed  fay  the  number  of  hiH 
tree*,  each  of  which  is  worth  about  a  guinea  a  foot.  Agriculture  is  ne- 
glected, on  Bcconot  of  the  plantations  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the 
rich  lauds.  The  Americans  supply  the  inhabitanta  with  grain  and  different 
sorts  of  prOTisioD.  llie  population  may  be  estimated  at  10,000  sonls ;  in 
this  number  there  are  alKnit  4,794  black  slares,  over  an  extent  of  12,161 
acres.  The  city  of  St  George,  in  the  bland  of  the  same  name,  contains 
250  bonsea.  Hamilton  is  at  present  an  inconsiderable  town.  The  fre* 
qneut  hurricanes  to  which  they  are  exposed,  have  obliged  the  settlers  to 
biuld  low  houses.  English  laws  are  in  force,  and  the  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  a  general  council.  The  Spaniards  have  regretted  the  loss  of 
I&aM  islands,  on  account  of  the  convenience  of  their  harbours.  They 
were  diacovered,  accorcfing  to  the  commtm  opinion,  in  1557,  by  Jnan  Ber- 
mudas, bnt  it  is  probable  that  they  wei«  known  in  15)5  under  the  double 
name  of  Bermndtk  and  la  Ciarca. 
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UNITED    STATES 
NORTH   AMERICA. 


Preliminary  RemarJu.^  Prerioos  t«  the  pnrcfaiwe  of  Loaiiiana  by 
the  goveniment  of  ihe  United  Statea  of  North  America,  from  Mapoleoii 
Bonoparle,  it  was  a  diflicnlt  nutter  accurately  to  deterniine  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  British  poasMsians  in  North  Aoierica,  and  those 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  north-weetem  quarter.  Aa  for  aa  the  N.W. 
extremity  of  the  lake  of  the  Woods,  in  49°  S7'  N.  lat.  and  94"  81'  W. 
longq  the  boundary  was  pretty  clearly  defined;  bat  beyond  this  limit- 
owing  to  the  geographical  igooisnce  of  both  partiea,  at  the  period  of  the 
peace  of  17t33 — it  became  a  matter  of  uncertainty  how,  or  where  to  fis  it. 
As  both  parties  believed  tbe  soarce  of  the  Mississippi  to  be  in  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude  with  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  lake  of  the  Wooda, 
and  at  least  6  d^rees  of  lonptnde  to  the  W.  of  that  position,  the  line  of 
boundary  was  made  to  mn  from  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  abore  lake,  in 
a  line  dne  W.,  till  it  should  strike  the  above  supposed  source  of  the  Mis' 
aissippi ;  and  thence  to  ran  in  a  S.E>  direction  down  the  middle  of  that 
stream,  as  (ax  Bs^e  Slst  degree  of  latitade.  But  as  the  head  of  the  Mis- 
ussippi  has  been  found,  by  the  sncceaeiTe  obaerratiDns  of  Mr  Thomson, 
astronomer  to  the  North-west  company,  and  captain  Pike,  who,  in  1806, 
by  orders  of  the  American  goremment,  aacended  the  river  to  its  sonrce,  to 
lie  in  47"  4?  N.  lat.  and  96"  8'  W.  long.,  or  only  37'  W.  aud  1°  6^  to  the 
S.  of  tbe  N.W.  exb«mtty  of  tbe  kdte  of  the  Woods,  a  difference  of  opinion 
has  of  course  arisen  between  the  North-west  company  and  the  American 
government,  reapectii^  the  boundary.  Messrs  Thomson  and  Mackenzie 
are  of  opinion  that  tbe  boundary  ebonld  run  from  the  N.W.  end  of  the 
above  lake  in  a  S.W.  direction,  till  it  touch  the  source  of  the  Miaatssippi ; 
and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  tbe  charter  of  the  Hndson'a  bay  company 
extends  to  all  the  waters  that  fall  into  Hudaon'a  bay,  and  therefore  moat 
include  the  Moose,  Assiniboin,  and  Red  river,  which  diaembogne  them- 
selves into  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  which  are  again  conveyed  to  Hudaon'a 
bay  by  tbe  rivera  Severn  and  Nelson.  If  the  letter  of  the  Hudson's  bay 
company's  charter  were  to  be  strictly  adhered  to  by  both  parties,  it  would 
carry  tbe  boimdary  line  for  a  certain  diatance  W.  of  the  aonrce  of  the  head 
of  the  Mississippi,  as  far  S.  aa  tbe  parallel  of  46°,  or  more  tluui  100  geo- 
graphical miles  to  tbe  S.  of  ibe  sonrce  of  that  river ;  comprehending  an 
eitenrive  tract  of  well-wooded  and  fertile  territory,  watered  by  the  Red 
river  and  its  ntunerons  branches,  with  the  Moose  river  that  rises  widiin  a 
mile  of  the  northern  bank  of  the  Miaaonri  river.  Mr  Mackensie  further 
obeerres,  that  if  the  boundary,  instead  of  following  the  course  of  the  small 
lakes  from  the  N.W.  end  of  Lake  Superior,  as  far  aa  tbe  N.W.  extremity 
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of  tho  luke  of  the  Woods,  were  to  follow  the  principil  rirera  to  their 
Murce,  It  ought  to  keep  through  Lake  Superior  to  the  rirer  St  Louis, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  pareDt-atroam  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and 
aacend  that  stream  to  its  source,  close  to  which  is  the  source  of  the.watera 
falling  into  Lake  Rainy, — which  is  a  commoo  routa  of  the  Indians  to  the 
lake  of  the  Woods.  lie  source  of  the  St  Louis  is  but  a  very  short  dis- 
tance from  the  eonrce  of  Meadow  river,  one  of  the  head-waters  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  where  it  is  navigable  for  canoes.  He  is  further  of  opinion, 
that  tho  line  of  bonndary  shonld  be  continued  thence  in  a  S.W.  and  then 
in  a  western  direcUon,  till  it  strikes  the  Pacific  ocean  to  the  S.  of  the 
Columbia  rirer,  in  lat.  46°.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  if  Hr 
Mackenzie's  opinion  were  to  be  adopted,  it  would  not  only  iuclade  all  the 
waters  that  fall  into  Lake  Winnipeg  from  the  S.  and  the  S.W.  as  the  Red, 
Assiniboin,  and  Saskatchewine  rivers,  but  also  the  whole  of  the  Upper 
Miasonri,  with  its  northern  and  several  of  its  southern  branches,  and  also 
the  entire  comae  of  the  Columbia,  which  would  deprive  the  Americans  of 
all  intercourse  with  the  W.  coast  of  America,  and  to  which  we  may  bo 
very  certain  the  American  government  would  never  submit.  Besides,  the 
treaty  of  1783  and  that  of  December,  1814,  carry  the  boundary  as  far  to 
the  N.W.  as  49°  37'  N.  lat.  and  94°  31'  W.  long,  expressly,  and  at  the 
very  utmost,  the  charter  of  the  Hudson's  bay  company,  however  it  may 
include  all  the  waters  that  bll  into  Hudson's  bay,  cannot  with  any  colour 
of  justice  lie  construed  to  comprehend  the  Missouri,  with  its  concomitant 
Btreanis,  as  none  of  these  tail  into  Hudson's  bay,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
included  in  the  charter.  Some  of  the  northern  branches  of  the  Missouri 
extend  as  far  N.  as  50°  and  upwards  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  Missouri  itself 
bends  to  the  N.E.  as  far  as  48*  20'  N.  lat.  The  Americans,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintun  that  if  the  pretensions  of  the  North-west  company  were  to 
be  admitted,  agreeably  to  Mr  Thomson's  idea,  in  making  the  line  of  boun- 
dary run  from  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  lake  of  the  Woods,  almost  due 
S.  instead  of  due  W.,  till  it.  touch  the  sonrce  of  the  Mississippi,  it  would 
deprive  them  not  only  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Red  river,  but  of  nearly 
two-fifths  of  Louiwana;  whereas,  if  the  line,  agreeably  to  the  treaty  of 
1763,  is  run  due  W.  from  the  lake  of  the  Woods,  it  wUI  strike  the  Red 
river  nearly  at  its  junction  with  the  Assiniboin  river,  thence  crossing  that 
river,  and  running  in  a  contiunous  line  due  W.  it  will  cross  the  Columbia, 
and  then  strike  the  western  coast,  at  Birch  hay,  in  Queen  Charlotte's 
sound,  in  49°  N.  lat.,  or  nearly  3  degrees  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia. It  is  surprising  that  the  boundaries  beyond  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
the  lake  of  the  Woods,  have  not  been  settled  at  all,  notwithstanding  that 
the  country  has  been  explored  as  far  W.  as  the  Pacific,  both  by  British 
and  Americans.  Ignorance  of  the  interior  of  North  America  can  now  no 
longer  be  pretended  as  an  excuse  for  allowing  this  boundary  to  remun 
undefined,  and  to  leave  it  solely  to  the  American  government  and  the 
Hudson's  bay  company  to  settle  it  between  themselves.  The  powers  of 
the  commissioners  on  botli  sides,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  1814,  were  limited  entirely  to  adjast  with  precision  what  is  the  middle 
of  the  river  St  Lawrence,  and  of  the  lakes  and  water  communications,  as 
lar  as  the  lake  of  the  Woods,  which  they  have  accordingly  done ;  but  be- 
yond this  their  powers  do  not  extend.  Delay*  in  settling  the  boundary 
westward,  will,  by  gradually  unfolding  the  value  of  the  country,  only  in- 
crease the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  limits,  and  afford  subject  matter  of  future 
and  serious  disputes  between  both  countries.     The  Americana  are  an  en- 


terpridng  mid  ambitioua  people;  tlie  tiile  of  their  population  ia  rollit^ 
rapidly  weattrard;  and  ihe  territory  in  disptiie  may  bo  peopled  with 
Amencan  settlen,  at  no  very  distant  period,  and  occupatioa  eiisure  poa- 

Since  the  United  States  obtained  possession  of  Loniaians,  the  boun- 
dariea  on  that  side  were,  dil  1821 — when  they  were  settled  by  a  convention 
between  ibe  two  powers — matter  of  dispute  between  tbem  and  the  Spanish 
Americans.  The  former  claimed  all  the  conntry  soath-wrstward,  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  die  Itio  del  Norte,  as  part  of  Louisiana.  They  alleged  that 
all  that  region  called  by  the  Mexicans  the  province  of  Texas,  anciently 
belonged  to  Louisiana ;  and  therefore  America  onght  to  possess  in  fiill 
right,  all  Lotiisiana,  as  it  was  possessed  by  France,  before  its  cession  to 
Spain.  But  the  slightest  inspection  of  the  maps  of  Humboldt  and  Pike, 
will  show  that  the  bay  of  St  Bernard  is  at  least  200  milea  N.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  del  Norte ;  and  beeides,  the  Mexicans  show  that  the  Spanish 
popnlation  of  Teua  is  of  a  much  older  date,  having  been  brought,  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  conquest,  from  the  interior  of  Mexico,  or  New  Spain. 
But  by  the  convention  mentioned  above,  the  Americans,  in  return  for  tha 
cession  of  the  Floridas,  have  abandoned  all  claim  to  the  trerritory  S.W.  of 
the  Sabine  river,  which  on  that  side  is  now  the  settled  bonndBry  of 
Louisiana. 

Baundariei.'^  The  United  States  are  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
the  bay  of  Fnndy,  and  the  province  of  New  Branswidi,  on  the  E. ;  by 
Lower  and  Upper  Canada  on  the  N.W.,  N.,  and  N.E. ;  by  the  territory 
belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  company,  and  the  N.W.  Company,  on  the 
N. ;  by  the  Kocky  roonntaini,  on  the  W. ;  by  New  Mexico,  on  the  S.W. ; 
and  by  the  province  of  Texas,  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  Spanish  Florida, 
on  the  S.  Tlie  bouadary  line  between  the  British  poenoaMona  commences 
in  45*  N.  lat,  and  67°  W.  long.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St  Croix,  in 
the  bay  of  Passamaqnoddy ;  nms  up  that  stream  to  its  sonrae ;  thence, 
in  a  N.N.W.  direction,  crossing  the  upper  part  of  St  John's,  till  it  arrives 
at  the  Highlands,  in  4S°  N.  lat.,  which  separate  the  streams  that  fall  into 
the  St  I^wrence  fivm  those  that  empty  themselves  into  the  Atlantic; 
thence,  in  a  S.W.  direction,  along  said  Highlands,  till  it  reaches  the  north- 
western source  of  the  Connecticut  j  thence  down  the  middle  of  that 
stream,  till  it  strike  the  45°  of  N.  lat. ;  thence  due  west  to  the  river  Iro. 
qnois,  or  Cataraqai  (St  Lawrence) ;  thence  through  the  middle  of  that 
river  into  lake  Ontario ;  through  the  middle  of  said  lake,  nnti)  it  strikes 
the  water  commnnication  between  it  and  Lake  Erie,  and  through  the 
middle  of  said  lake,  imtil  it  arrives  at  the  water  cammunicatioDs  between 
it  and  Lake  Hnron ;  thence,  through  the  middle  of  said  lake,  to  the  water 
communication  between  it  and  Lake  Superior;  thence,  through  Lake 
Si^>erior,  northward  of  the  isles  Royal  and  Philippeaux,  till  it  arrives  at  its 
north-weatem  extremity ;  thence,  tbrant^  a  chain  of  small  lakes,  (errone- 
onsly  denominated  the  Long  Lake,)  pcwttgea,  and  other  small  lakes,  till 
it  arrives  at  the  lake  of  the  Woods,  called  by  the  Indians  Minitti,  and  by 
the  French,  its  former  possessors,  Lac  du  Bois ;  thence,  to  its  north-wes- 
tern extremity,  at  Portage  du  Rat,  in  N.  lat.  49*  37',  and  94'  31'  W. 
long.;  thence  the  Iwundary  turns  S.  to  4S*  N.  lat.,  and  thence  dne  W.  till 
it  strikes  the  Red  river,  a  little  above  its  junction  with  the  Aasiniboin,  or 
Stone  river;  thence,  it  runs  in  a  N.W.  direction,  till  it  reaches  the  high 
level  that  separates  the  streams  that  fall  into  the  Saskaichewiue,  from  the 
•oath,  from  those  that  empty  themselves  into  the  Missouri,  from  the  ntH^tb, 
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in  kt.  50^,  and  upwards;  tbence.  in  a  S.W.  direction,  till  it  arnvM  at  the 
sonrcee  of  Maria  and  Medicine  riven,  in  lat.  19°,  aad  long.  113*;  thence 
din  boundary  tnnw  to  the  ao«th-east,  along  the  creat  of  the  Rocky  moan- 
tain«,  till  it  etrikes  the  Platte  river  in  12*  N.  lat.  at  ila  source  ;  thence  to 
the  source  of  the  Arkansaw  river,  down  that  river  to  the  100°  W.  long. ; 
thence  due  S.  to  a  point  on  the  Red  river  in  the  same  meridian ;  and  from 
thence  to  the  source  of  the  Sabine  in  a  S.E.  direction,  and  down  that 
•tream  to  iu  mouth  in  98°  57'  W.  long.,  and  3°  48'  W.  of  New  Orieans 
in  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

Exleiit.2  The  greatest  longitudinal  extent  of  territory  possessed  by 
the  Unit«d  States,  is  46  de^ees  from  E.  to  W. ;  namely,  from  East  Port, 
in  the  province  of  Mune,  at  the  mouth  of  St  Croix  river,  to  the  crest  of 
the  Rocky  mountains.  Averaging  49  British  miles  for  every  degree  of 
longitude  in  the  latitude  of  4>5°,  the  whole  will  form  an  aggregate  of  2250 
British  miles,  in  a  strught  line.  If  the  length  he  t^en  from  Cape  Cod, 
in  42*  N.  lat.,  and  70°  W.  long.,  to  the  ridge  of  the  Rocky  mountains 
that  separates  the  remotest  sources  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  from  those  of 
the  Arkansaw,  Platte,  and  Big  Horn  rivers,  in  the  same  latitude,  and 
112°  W.  long.,  the  distance  will  be  2L60  British  miles.  If  taken  from  the 
month  of  Albemarle  sound,  iu  36°  N.  lat.,  and  76°  W.  long.,  to  the  crest 
of  the  Sieira  Obscure,  to  the  E.  of  Santa  F6,  in  W.  long.  104*  SO*,  the 
length  will  amount  to  1436  British  miles.  If  taken  from  the  month  of 
St  Mary's  river,  the  Honthem  limit  of  the  United  States  on  the  coast  of 
the  Atlantic,  in  30°  4^  N.  lat.,  and  81°  SO'  W.  long.,  to  a  point  on  the 
Sabine  river  in  the  same  latitude,  and  94°  W.  long.,  the  direct  length  will 
be  12i  degrees,  which,  in  the  parallel  of  36°,'  will  give  745  British  miles. 

'  In  Uw  eMEmalion  of  the  length  In  the  parallel  of  3^  nr«  hsTt,  upon  the  authority 
of  Humboldt,  gone  upon  the  ueamptioa  that  the  dividing  tiAft  on  tbe  out  of  Saou 
Fi,  is  in  lOl-  or  W.  Jong. :  and  that  the  town  of  Santa  ¥%  lia  in  36°  IS*  N.  Ut.,  and 
101°  W  W.  long.,  or  in  104*37,  according  to  .\ntl11on  and  Bauza.  Bat  the  fact  !>, 
that  gec^rapherg  are  by  no  means  agreed  aa  to  the  Utitode  or  longitude  of  Santa  F6, 
and  of  conaequence  also,  u  to  the  longitode  of  the  great  dividing  ridge  In,  tUiquarwr. 
}IutDboldt  ehargei  the  Anberican  ge<^apherA  with  gross  fnaccuracy  in  thelrlangitudeSr 
egpeeially  In  the  map  of  West  Louisluna,  publish^  at  Fblladelphia  in  180S,  which  ei- 
tenda  Loulaiana  in  Uiia  quarter  5  d«rees  too  liir  west,  and  places  the  citjr  of  Sonla  16 
in  ll<f  ff  W.  long. ;  and  Cape  Mendocino,  on  the  western  coaal  of  AmeiicB,  1  degrtea 
too  far  west,  notwilhatanding  the  obwrvntionn  of  Vancouver  and  the  Spaniards.  If 
the  American  longitude  of  SanU  K*  were  correct,  it  would  ratend  the  boundary  of 
Loniiiana  8B0  British  miles  farther  W.  than  we  have  done.  Pike  jfiTfs  ni  little  as- 
uitance  in  this  mBtter,  as  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ascertained  saiugle  degree  of  longi. 
tude  upon  the  spot.  In  bia  deMriolion  of  New  Mriico,  indeed,  he  places  Santa  Fi  in 
109*  W.  long,,  but  whether  from  Pari!  or  London,  his  text  does  not  Inform  ua.  If 
from  I'^ia,  then  it  wlU  be  1°  i7'  to  the  W.  of  the  position  aasigned  b;  Humboldt,  and 
3°  30' farther  £.  than  in  the  map  of  West  Louisiana  mentioned  aboTe.  if  from  (ireen- 
wich,  lis  pMltion  will  be  1*  12' farther  W.  tlian  that  Indicated  by  Humboldt,  and  l°S' 
to  tlie  K.  of  ita  position  as  sUted  in  the  American  map.  On  the  other  band,  Hum- 
boldt was  never  In  New  Meiico,  and  bis  longitude  and  Utiluda  of  SanU  Fe  are  given 
solely  on  Spanish  authorities ;  and  it  dues  not  appear  that  any  of  these  authorities  had 
been  upon  the  spot,  or  verifted  their  statements  by  actual  astronomical  obserratlons  at 
Santa  F£  itself.  He  of  coiuw  confesses  that  its  longitude  and  latilade  are  aiill  doubt- 
ful, and  Bwordioglv  it  stands,  in  his  list,  among  those  places  whose  ge»raphical  site  is 
not  Bccuiateiy  fined.     If  we  were  to  hazard  an  opinion,  it  would  be  tbi^  that  the  sub- 

{ect  ii  hivolved  in  obscutity  for  political  reasons  i  and  that  if  the  Americans  extend  the 
ungitude  of  Louisiana,  in  this  quarter,  h  degrees  too  far  to  the  W.,  the  Spaniards  ore 
equHlly  desirous  of  eil«ndlng  the  frontier  ofNew  Mexico  hm  far  to  the  e»t.  At  to 
the  latitude  of  Santa  i%  geograpbera  arn  no  leas  disagreed.  It  is  placed  in  3b*  10-  by 
JetTrrion,  in  hig  notes  on  Virginia ;  by  Playfair,  in  ST*  30' ;  by  another  authority,  in 
Se-htT;  by  Kivera,  ln36°eS';  by  Humboldt,  in  36*  IS';  by  Laforcy,  in  3^  Iff;  and 
hy  Fike,  in  his  usual  vague  manner,  in  36*.  All  these  circumstances  taken  together, 
evidently  show,  that  neiJier  the  position  of  Santa  Fi,  nor  the  direction  of  the  great 
dividing  ridge,  nor  the  we«em  frontier  of  Louisiana  in  this  quarter,  an  well  luiown. 
Ju  slatiDg  lbs  extent  of  Ibe  United  States  from  east  to  west,  we  have  been  obliged  to 
dlacuu  Ihe  position  of  Santa  Fi,  as  upon  it  the  extent  of  Louisiana  depends.     WbU* 
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Between  the  month  of  the  Sabine  river,  and  tbe  moat  eastern  roondi  of 
the  Miuissippi,  denomiaated  the  Balize,  ii  300  Britbh  niiliw,  nhich  is  the 
nurowest  part  of  the  United  States',  territory  in  a  longitadlnal  direction'. 

With  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  American  territory  from  N,  to  S^  it 
varies  greatly.  Along  the  Atlantic  coast,  tbe  territory  extends  1300  Bri- 
tish niUes,  from  tbe  month  of  tbe  river  St  Croix,  in  the  N.E.,  to  tbe  month 
of  St  Mary's  river  b  the  S.W.  From  tbe  St  Lawrence  river,  sod  the 
frontiers  of  Lower  Canada,  in  45'  N.  lat.,  to  the  frontiers  of  Spanish  Flo- 
rida, in  31*  N.  lat,  is  14  degrees  of  latitudinal  breadth,  or  970^  BritUh 
miles.  Bnt  this  breadth  is  considerably  contracted  by  the  deep  bend 
which  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  make  to  tbe  S.W.,  being  grednally  contract- 
ed frxim  970  to  750  British  miles,  which  is  tbe  whole  intercepted  space 
between  tbe  most  sontbem  point  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  north  boondary  of 
Spanish  Florida.  As  we  approach  the  MlMiasippi,  the  breadth  expands 
from  10^  degrees,  to  17  degrees  of  latitude,  or  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
m  29°,  to  the  sontbem  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  in  46'  N.  lat.  Bnt  if  a 
line  be  drawn  from  the  Rat  Portage,  at  the  N.W.  end  of  tbe  lake  of  the 
Woods,  in  49°  37'  N.  lat.,  and  &4°  31'  W.  long.,  to  the  mouth  of  tbe  Sa- 
bine, in  29°  50'  N.  lat.,  and  94°  W.  long.,  it  will  occnpy  a  space  of  almost 
20  degrees,  or  1,370  British  miles.  As  we  advance  still  farther  west,  tbe 
breadUi  gradually  contracts,  till  we  arrive  at  the  base  of  the  great  western 
range,  denominated  the  Rocky  monntains,  where  it  is  confined  to  the 
space  of  B  degrees,  or  little  more  than  550  British  miles. 

Superficial  Measurer^  The  territory  of  the  United  Stales  may  be  con- 
sidered as  comprehending  two  great  divisions — tbe  eastern  and  tbe  western ; 
the  Mississippi,  through  its  whole  conrse,  constituting  the  line  of  separation. 
Tbe  first  division,  up  to  the  acquisition  of  the  second,  constitaled  the  whole 
territory  of  tbe  United  States,  and  was  computed  by  Mr  Hntchina — tbe  old 
geographer  of-the  Congress — to  contain  1,000,000  of  British  square  miles, 
or  640,000,000  of  acres  of  land  and  water ;  which  last  he  computed  to 
contun  51,000,000  of  acres,  or  79,698^  square  miles,*  After  deductiny 
the  waters,  there  remained  589,000,000  of  acres  of  land,  or  920,20l| 
British  square  miles.  In  this  computation,  however,  Hntchins  committed 
two  materia  errors ;  tbe  first  consisted  in  taking  it  for  granted  that  tbe 
lakes  of  Canada  were  accurately  delineated  in  existing  maps — for  with  all 
tbe  improvements  of  modem  geography,  and  with  all  the  additional  infbr- 
nation  lately  fnmisbed,  respecting  the  interior-  of  North  America,  it  is  not 
even  certain  that  the  great  dividing  lakes,  with  the  smaller  ones  to  the  W 
and  N.W.,  are  yet  accnrately  laid  down  in  maps,  so  as  to  authorize  us  to 
calcntale  precisely  the  qDantity.of  sqaare  miles  and  acres,  belonging  to 
each,  or  all  of  them,  all  our  information  respecting  the  latter,  being  derived 
solely  from  tbe  reports  and  ezcunions  of  the  Canadian  hunters.  The 
second  material  error  lay  in  his  longitudes,  for  he  extended  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  too  far  to  the  W.  by  laying  down  the  conrse  of  tbe 

upon  tbli  »nl|iect  we  may  remark,  that  Itiough  on  the  one  hand  we  onght  to  Iw  c«n- 
tloiu  in  receiving  nich  lonEltadta  and  Istlludcs  as  Humboldt  obtained  at  KHmd  band 
'         "       '     *       .....  ...        ifjr  by  peraonal  observation,  we  are  sorry 

dI  geographf  and  Invels  publiabed  io  tbe 


■a  Spaninrdi,  and  which  he  rould  not  verifv  by  penonal  obaervai 

vmark,  on  the  olhfr  hand,  tlmt  in  booln  ol  geography  and  Invels  publiabed  io  tbl 

iled  tjtatea,  even  ofthoH  undertaken  by  order  of  their  government,  we  meet  will 


vationi  of  longitude.     Ihey  are  indicated  on  thtlr  n._,_. 

WB  are  leidom  told  bow,  or  where  they  took  them. 

•  In  this  eompntalioo  were  induded  the  walera  of  the  late  of  the  Wooda,  lake  Ratny, 
Hed  Lake,  Isicee  Superior,  Erie,  Huron,  with  the  bay  of  Puana,  lakes  Michigan,  On- 
tario, Champlaln,  St  Clair,  tit  Uearge,  and  all  tbe  bays  and  Inlets  on  the  coast,  uritii 
the  >ps«a  oCGUpivd  by  the  rivera. 
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MisaiBMppi,  the  grand  inland  boundary,  leveral  degrees  farther  W.  and 
N>W.  than  the  trutb,  as  far  down  as  its  conflneace  with  the  Ohio.  By 
theae  two  matcriHl  errors,  he  made  the  anperfiual  extent  of  the  United 
States,  E.  of  the  MisBiuippi,  100,000  Britiah  square  miles,  or  64,000,000 
of  acres  too  mnch^— According  to  Humboldt,  the  aaperficiea  of  the  United 
States,  independent  of  Louisiana,  did  not  exceed  9<H),000  sqnsre  miles, 
or  117,478  square  leagnes  of  26  leagues  to  the  degree.  This  was  the 
estimate  of  Mr  Albert  Gallatin,  the  American  treasnrer  at  Wasfaington, 
who  furnished  Mr  Humboldt  with  it  in  1804,  and  who  believed  that  any 
error  of  his  calculaUon  could  not  exceed  50,000  square  miles. — Beaojour, 
in  bis  statistical  tables  appended  to  his  sketch  of  the  United  Stales,  esti> 
mated  the  superficies  of  the  United  States,  without  Louisiana,  at  908,364 
square  miles.  But  as  he  followed  the  error  of  Huichins,  in  allowing 
347,000  square  miles  of  unoccupied  temtoiy,  lying  along  the  eastern  bonk 
of  the  Mississippi  from  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio  to  its  supposed  source, 
100,490  miles  must  be  deducted,  which  would  leave  807,874  square 
miles  of  territory,  exclusive  of  tlie  lakes,  bays,  and  rivers,  to  the  United 
States ;  to  which,  if  79,698  square  miles  were  added,  for  the  lakes,  Ac- 
it  would  make  a  total  of  8B7,57!j  square  miles,  or  J  2,428  square  miles 
less  than  Humboldt  and  Gallatin's  estimate. — The  latest  estimate  is  that 
of  Mr  John  Melish,  who  in  his  geographical  description  of  the  United 
States,  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1815,  calculates  the  total  superficies 
of  ^e  United  States,  independent  of  Louisiana  and  the  lakes,  at  861,656 
•qnare  miles.  In  this  calculation,  however,  is  included  the  territory  on 
the  E.  of  die  Missisuppi,  commencing  at  its  confluence  with  the  Red  river, 
in  lat.  31*,  and  W.  long.  91°  33',  and  extending  thence  as  far  E.  oa  87° 
40',  and  south  to  the  sea,  comprehending  a  superficies  of  17,000  square 
miles,  which  if  deducted  from  Meiish's  estimate,  will  make  the  total 
BDperficlee  of  territory  843,856  square  miles,  which  does  not  materially 
differ  from  Humboldt  and  Gallatin,  who  included  the  lakes,  bays,  and 
rivers,  in  tbeir  calcnlaiion.  His  table  appears,  upon  inspection,  to  approxi- 
mate nearest  to  truth,  and  bears  evident  marks  of  attention  and  labour. 
We  shall  accordingly  here  present  the  reader  with  Mr  Meiish's  statistical 
table  of  the  different  states  in  the  eastern  division,  their  square  miles,  and 
number  of  acres : — 
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This  estimate  of  Mr  Melish  is  37,413,160  act«B,  or  58,456}  square 
miles  leas  than  that  of  Mr  Hutchins,  even  including  the  territory  E.  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  S.  of  the  31st  degree  of  latitude,  amounting  to  17,000 
square  miles,  or  10,880,000  acres,  which  will  make  the  total  difference 
between  the  two  estimates  amount  to  48,592, 1 60  acres,  or  75,456^  square 
miles.  We  shall  presently  introduce  a  mors  recent  estimate  of  dto  are* 
of  this  part  of  the  States'  territory. 

^-  2t  Google 


Ah  to  the  twritory  W.  of  the  MImM|<|^,  or  Moonct  gTcM  <UmtoB,  it  u 
mncli  more  extensive  than  the  ewtern,  comprehendiiig,  KcordiDg  to  Beaa- 
JOTir's  ilatistical  table,  1,094,000  sqaare  milea;  and  aoeordii^  to  Hnni- 
boMt,  104,100  sqnare  leagues  of  26  to  the  degree,  or  800,000  British 
square  miles.'  Aceording  to  Mellish's  table,  where  its  boottdariM  and  ex- 
tent are  delineated  with  tolerable  aecaraef,  its  eaperfieiea  amoiuita  W 
1,0S3,350  square  miles,  or  656,665,000  acres,  exoeisding  the  snperficiea 
of  the  eastern  diTirion  by  165,394  squBre  mileS)  or  105,617,160  acres; 
and  io  all  this  vast  expanse  of  territory,  only  two  small  lakes,  among  the 
Rodcy  momttaiiw,  are  to  be  fomid.  llie  snperfides  of  Lonisiana  was  esti- 
mated at  4<50,O00  square  miles  only ;  bat  this,  arose  iirom  ignorance  of  the 
vast  space  traveraed  by  the  Missouri,  unce  disclosed  to  view  by  the  re- 
cent voyages  and  travels  of  captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  acroes  the  conti- 
nent of  central  America,  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  This  western  difisioa  is 
subdivided  into  two :  namely,  Upper  and  Lower  Lonisiana ;  the  former 
contuning  985,250  square  miles,  and  the  latt^  41,000. 

The  total  superficies  of  the  United  Slates,  then,  inelnding  Lonisiana  and 
the  lakes  is,  according  to  Humboldt,  1 ,700,000  square  miles  ;  according 
to  Beanjour,  exclnding  the  l^es,  2,000,000 ;  and  according  to  Mellish, 
1,BH8,106  square  miles,  exctnsive  of  the  lakes.  Bnt  from  the  following 
table,  showing  the  extent,  population,  and  representation  of  eadi  State, 
and  the  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  respectively  engaged  in  i^cnltore, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  made  np  from  official  retnms  received  in 
1620,  it  appears  that  the  superfioal  area  of  the  United  States  amounted 
at  that  period  to  2,364,400  square  miles.  Bnt  in  this  estimate,  the  two 
Floridas,  and  the  territory 'watered  by  tlie  Colnmbia  and  its  numerous 
branches,  are  included,  W.  of  tiw  rodcy  monnlaina — countries  not  at  all  in- 
elnded  in  the  fore-mentioned  eettmates  of  Hutchins,  Humboldt,  Beaojoor, 
Gallatin,  and  Meliah.  If  these  be  deducted  from  the  sum  total  of  tori- 
torisl  surface  assumed  in  the  statement,  and  amounting,  according  to  it,  to 
345,750  B.  square  miles,  then  the  anm  total  of  territorial  surface,  exdusivB 
of  the  Floridaa  and  Cohmbia,  wilt  amount  to  2,018,650  B.  square  miles, 
which  is  only  12,000  B.  square  miles  more  than  Beanjonr's  estimate,  and 
112,000  B.  square  miles  more  than  that  of  Melish.  Bnt  in  this  btter  esti- 
mate of  Melish,  the  surfoce  of  the  great  Canadian  lakes  was  not  included ; 
and  the  territorial  surface  of  the  country  W.  of  the  Mississippi  is  given  at 
~  75,000  B.  square  miles  more  than  in  the  estimate  of  Melish,  So 
that  taking  these  into  account  the  difference  will  not  be  so  very  great  as  it 
appears  at  first  sight.  According  to  thia  political  statement  of  1820,  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  Is  composed  of  three  grand  divisions  :  the  old 
territory  £.  of  the  Mississippi,  and  including  the  Floridas, — the  lately  acqmred 
territory  W  of  the  Mississippi,  or  I^uisiana, — and  the  traritory  W.  of  die 
Rocky  monntains  watered  by  the  Colnmbia.  The  square  of  aach  enrface  is 
the  following ;  Ist  dinsion  or  eastern  territory,  including  the  Floridas, 
963,100  B.  sqnare  miles;  Sd  division,  W.  of  the  Missisnppi,  1,111,300 
B.  square  miles ;  Sd  division,  W.  of  the  rocky  mountains,  288,000  B- 
sqnare  miles :  total,  2,364,400  B.  sqnare  miles.  If  the  states  of  New 
Orieans  and  the  Hondas,  included  in  the  above  table,  be  deducted  from 
the  eastern  division,  the  square  superficies  of  that  division  will  be  859,350 
B.  square  miles,  or  only  8,506  B.  square  miles  leas  than  the  statement  of 

■  Tha  data  OQ  which  HumbuUt'seMimsM  it  founded  an  mot  told  lu;  u>d  ■!  tha  time 
Hrota  hii  dncriptlon  of  Niir  Spain,  ha  wu  comparsllTdy  ignorant  of  tha 
u  and  axttnt  of  Lw^tuis. 
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Mr  Melish  made  in  1815,  the  surface  of  these  sUte*  amoanting  to  105,750 
B.  square  mUet,  aa  ginm  in  the  t^le  of  1820, — a  very  new  ^prozimatioa, 
lliitB  we  have  given  aa  accnratclj'  aa  our  materials  ironlil  admit,  tbe  calca- 
lated  extent  of  territorial  anrfaoe  balonging  to  and  ckimed  by  tlie  United 
State*.  The  reader  is  not  to  anppoee  that  any  or  all  of  dw  atalementa 
given  above  are  rigidly  accurate  or  mAthematically  correct ;  for  anch  cao- 
■ot  be  given,  orreaaonably  expected,  till  tha  whole  has  been  geometrically 
Borveyed,  but  only  approxunationa  to  the  real  qaantity  of  territorial  apaoe 
comprehended  within  the  political  limits  of  tbe  United  Statea.' 
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bMD  ceded  bj  the  IndiaM  to  Uk  United  Sous.  Hie  Public,  or,  •■  wo  iluiuld  (bU 
tlioDi,  the  Ctowd  land*  of  tlie  United  Statet,  cooaiM  almoM  wholly  of  toriMry  wraUd 
ftumtbelndiaDC  at  leaat  T-8tha  of  it  come  onder  this  devn^lptiDii.  Up  to  1886  the 
qnantlly  of  laud  HrehaMd  wai  oaBially  reportad  aa  BDouDtinc  to  861,696,487  acT«*,  of 
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6a.  per  acre.  The  number  of  acres  acqairnl  ftam  0vs  Indians  in  the  atata  of  Ohio, 
IniUana,  lUinwa,  LooiiiianB,  Alabama,  MiidHippI,  Mliaattri,  md  tba  Mich 
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imber  of  acres  acqairnl  ftam  0vs  Indians  in  the  : 
>,  lUiDwa,  LoaUianB,  Alabama,  MiidHippI,  Mliaattri,  md  ti           .   .„ 
niuuua*  territory,  and  included  in  the  roregoinf  retnnt,  waa  909^819^65;  aad  tbe 
permaOFnt  and  limited  annuities  payable  to  them  amaant  to  L.44^9a     If  Ihl   '      ' 
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Wb  have  already  related  tbe  diicomiy  of  the  Western  hemisphere  by 
ColombiiB  in  1493,  and  adverted  to  the  discoveries  of  sncceeding  naviga- 
tors in  this  quarter.  We  shall  introdnce  our  historicat  sketch  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  hrief  account  of  their  first  settlement.  In  1497  the  coast 
of  Virginia  was  diacovered  by  Cabot,  white  in  the  service  of  Henry  VII. 
No  attempt,  however,  was  made  to  settle  a  colony  here  till  the  end  of  the 
rragn  of  Elizabeth,  who,  in  1584,  granted  a  patent  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
to  colonize  all  snch  conntries  in  this  quarter  as  were  not  iifhabited  hy  Chris- 
tians. While  this  patent  was  preparing,  Sir  Waller,  with  the  assistance  of 
several  of  his  friends,  fitted  ont  two  ships  to  proceed  in  the  discovery  of 
this  country.  The  description  of  the  country  given  hy  these  adventurers, 
on  their  return  from  their  first  voyage,  was  snch  as  induced  Raleigh  and 


Albemarle  river,  where  they  left  captun  I^ne,  with  108  men,  to  colonise 
the  country,  and  to  make  a  more  complete  discovery  of  it.  The  Indians, 
however,  soon  became  jealous  of  theao  neighbours,  and  used  several  stra- 
tagems to  destroy  them,  which  so  erobaTraaaed  the  eettlere,  that  they  ra- 
tomed  to  England  with  admiral  Drake  who  had  acddentally  touched  up- 
on the  coast.  Not  disheartened  by  the  fate  of  diie  attempt,  Raleigh  dM- 
patched  another  colony,  consisting  of  150  men.  They  sailed  from  Fly- 
mouth  in  three  ships,  and  arrived  on  the  American  coast  in  1587.  After 
•ome  time,  they  found  themselves  in  want  of  almost  every  necessary,  and 
governor  White,  to  whom  Raleigh  had  committed  the  management  of  the 
colony,  embarked  for  England  in  order  to  procure  supplies.  His  mission 
occupied  him  two  years,  and  when  he  returned  he  found  that  tbe  colonists 
had  removed  during  faia  absence  from  their  original  settlement.  The  stormy 
weather  preventeil  him  trom  searching  for  them,  and  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land ;  but  no  farther  inquiry  was  made  for  these  people,  who  were  never 
afterwards  heard  of.  Several  voyages  were  made  for  trading  with  the 
inhabitants,  but  no  permanent  settlement  was  effected  in  Virginia  while 
Raleigh's  patent  remained  in  force.  In  1606,  James  I.  bestowed  patents 
for  making  settlements  in  different  parts  of  Viiginia,  on  two  companies, 
one  of  which  belonged  to  London,  the  other  to  Bristol.  The  London 
company,  m  1607,  despatched  three  ships  carrying  110  planters,  to  take 
possession  of  tbat  part  of  the  country  which  lud  been  granted  to  them. 
By  a  storm  they  were  driven  into  the  bay  of  Chesapeak— «  place  much 
more  proper  for  a  settlement  than  any  they  could  have  chosen ;  here  they 
landed  on  the  northern  shore,  and  having  formally  taken  possession  of  the 
country,  fixed  themselves  at  a  place  which  they  called  James'  Town,  on 
the  James  river.  To  relate  every  minute  transaction  of  an  infant- colony, 
tbe  disasters  to  which  it  was  exposed  by  impmdence,  and  the  acci- 
dents by  which  these  disasters  were  retrieved,  would  ill-suit  our  pre- 
sent purpose.  It  may  be  observed,  in  genenl,  that  the  first  settlers 
of  Virginia,  as  well  as  those  of  most  other  parts  of  America,  seem  not  to 
have  held  the  right  of  the  Indians  to  their  natal  soil  in  very  high 
respect.  When,  indeed,  the  ceremony  of  a  purchase  was  performed, 
the  equivalent  rendered  waa  of  the  most  inadequate  description , — 
very  frivolous  causes  were  sometimes  deemed  sufficient  for  depriving  the 
uatifes  of  their  lives  and  liberties.  While  the  colonists  conducted  them- 
•olvea  in  a  tneaner  ao  unjust,  and  so  little  calculated  to  ensure  the  good- 
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will  of  tbtai  Deighbonra,  it  is  not  Burpriung  that  wars  ghmild  have  been 
frequent,  and  animositiea  almiMt  perpetnal.     In  1 


1  1620,  the  goi'emment  of 
.Vif^iua  was  modelled  in  each  a  manner,  bb  to  resemble  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  GOnatitntioii  of  England.  During  tlie  same  year,  negroes  were 
first  imported,  and  the  caltiralion  of  tobacco  introdaced.  In  1626,  Charlea 
I.  deprived  the  company  of  their  charter,  and  constituted  Virginia  a  royal 
gOTemiDent.  Daring  that  revolution  in  England,  which  deprived  Charles 
I.  at  once  of  his  power  and  his  life,  and  elevated  Cromwell  to  the  Pro- 
tectorship, Virginia  was  the  last  portion  of  the  English  temlories  that 
acknowledged  the  Protector's  anthority ;  and  it  was  the  first  that  at  the 
restoration  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Charles  II,  Cfaarlee,  how- 
ever, evinced  bat  little  gratitude  towards  tbe  Virginians  for  the  attadiment 
which  they  had  displayed  in  his  csuse.  The  restrictions  imposed  by  Crom- 
well were  continued  by  him :  and  others  more  severe  were  enacted.  In 
particular,  it  was  orduned  that  no  foreign  goods  ehoald  be  carried  to  the 
plantations,  which  had  not  first  been  landed  in  England :  thus  reducing 
American  commodities,  particularly  tobacco,  to  a  low  price,  and  raising 
the  value  of  Enropean  commodities  aa  high  as  the  avarice  of  the  merchants 
deemed  proper.  Those  grievances  produced  universal  discontent,  which 
at  length  broke  out  into  a  rebellion,  and  afforded  the  Indians  an  opporta- 
nity  of  committing  the  most  daring  outrages.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
of  commercial  restrictions,  and  the  avarice  and  injustice  of  some  of  the 
governors,  and  the  imprudence  of  others,  this  colony  gradually  acquired 
vigour,  and  had  no  inconsiderable  influence  in  that  contest  wUch  tertni- 
Dated  with  the  confirmation  of  the  rights  of  independent  goremment  to  the 
United  States. 

New  England  owed  its  first  settlement  to  religions  persecution.  In 
1603,  a  number  of  regions  people  in  tbe  Northof  England,  findii^  their 
ministers  ni^dwidi  subscription,  and  tbemselves  greatly  oppressed  by  the 
commissary  courts  and  otherwise,  entered  into  a  mutual  agreement  '  to 
walk  with  God  and  one  another  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  ordinances  of 
God  according  to  the  primitive  pattern,'  whatever  it  might  cost  them. 
Among  the  ministers  who  joined  this  assoc^tion,  was  Mr  Robinson,  a  man 
of  eminent  piety  and  learning.  In  1608,  Mr  Robinson's  church  removed 
to  Amsterdam  in  Holland,  and  in  the  next  year  to  I<eyden,  where  they 
lived  in  great  friendship  and  harmony  among  themselves  and  their  neigh- 
bours, until  tliey  removed  to  New  England.  Their  motives  for  this 
latter  step  were,  to  preserve  the  morals  of  tbeir  youth, — to  prevent  them, 
through  want  of  emp  oyment,  from  learii^  their  parents  and  engaging 
in  business  unfriendly  to  re%ion, — to  avoid  tbe  inconveniences  of  in- 
cinporating  with  the  Dutch, — and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  propagating 
the  gospel  in  remote  parts  of  die  world.  In  1619,  they  obtained  leave 
from  the  Virginia  company  to  settle  in  tbe  northern  parts  of  the  terri- 
tory included  in  their  charter.  It  was  resolved  that  tbe  younger  and 
more  robust  part  of  the  congregation  should  sul  for  tbe  new  world,  un- 
der tbe  guidance  of  Mr  Brewster,  who  was  chosen  their  elder  and 
teacher ;  while  the  remainder  should  abide  in  Holland  with  Robinson, 
till  they  could  learn  the  snccess  of  the  first  adventurers,  and  till  prepa- 
rations could  be  made  for  their  reception.  A  small  vessel  having  been 
purchased  in  Holland,  and  one  of  greater  harden  hired  in  England,  tbe 
-little  company  embarked,  after  several  solemn  acts  of  devodoo,  and  de- 
parted on  their  hazardons  expedition.  They  had  not  suled  far,  when 
the  smaller  vessel  was  found  totally  unfit  for  the  voyage,  and  part  of 
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ihs  compuiy  wa*  obliged  to  rstani  with  her;  the  rest  proceeditd  on 
their  roysge,  and  were  at  last  landed,  bnt  not  within  the  limiti  of  the 
Virgioiaii  charter,  nor  at  the  place  of  tLeir  original  deitination.  Ilay  had 
propoaed  to  land  at  the  month  of  Hudson's  river ;  bnt  the  Dutch,  then 
projecting  a  settlement  in  the  &ame  place,  are  snapected  of  having  bribed 
the  captain  of  the  vewel  in  which  they  sailed  to  hmd  them  at  Cape  Cod, 
a  place  at  a  coniiderable  distance  to  the  N.E.  of  Hudson's  rirer.  The 
captain  asserted  that  the  year  waa  too  hi  adrauced,  and  the  navigation  of 
the  coast  too  dangerous,  for  hitn  to  think  of  advancing  farther  southward 
during  that  season ;  and  the  adventurers  w«re,  therefore,  obliged  to  submit 
to  settle  in  a  district  so  unlike  the  country  which  they  had  been  taught  to 
expect.  'Hiey  named  the  place  of  settlement  New  Plymondi,  that  being 
the  port  firom  which  they  last  departed  in  England,  and  it  must  be  observ- 
ed to  th«r  honour  that  they  bought  it  fairiy  from  the  natives.  A*  they 
were  not  within  the  limits  of  the  charter  of  the  Virginian  eompany,  their 
lettMV  paUDt  ware  conaidwed  as  nselesa;  but  iitey  bound  thentselvea,  hy 
a  written  compact,  to  mEuntain  civil  authority  and  subordination,  and,  on 
the  Ilth  November,  1620,  John  Carver  was  elected  their  first  governor. 
The  new  settlers  had  to  encouQler,  not  only  the  horrors  of  a  waste  conn* 
try,  but  the  severity  of  a  North  American  winter.  No  provisions  could 
be  obtained  except  such  as  tbey  had  brought  with  them  ;  and  the  varioua 
kardahips  they  endqred  brought  on  an  epidemic  sickness,  which,  before  the 
return  of  spring,  proved  fatal  to  one-half  of  their  number.  In  the  course 
of  this  winter,  king  James  bestowed  on  the  duke  of  Lennox  and  several 
others,  a  patent,  granting  to  them  and  their  anccessors,  the  power  of 
"  planting,  ruling,  ordering,  and  governing  the  states  of  New  England," 
Shortly  dsreafter,  Massasoit,  a  powerful  Indian  chief  in  the  Deighhowhood, 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  colony,  acknowledged  the  English  king  for 
Us  master,  and  by  his  assistance  preserved  the  new  settlers  from  that  de- 
•tmction  which  seemed  ready  to  overwhelm  them.  In  1621,  MrWinslow, 
one  of  the  colonists,  was  despatched  to  Ei^land  to  solicit  a  charter,  which 
be  obtained  in  terms  so  favourable,  as  to  permit  them  to  elect  their  own 
governor,  and  to  enact  provisional  laws.  The  Porituis  in  England  receiv- 
mg  intelligence  of  the  success  that  had  attended  the  enterprises  of  their 
brethren  abroad,  applied  for  and  obtwned  a  patent  for  the  settlement  and 
government  of  the  lands  about  MastachuselW  bag ;  six  ships,  with  350 
planters,  and  two  non-confofmist  miDist«rs,  sailed  from  England,  in  1629, 
and  settling  at  Salem,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. In  1630,  several  gentlemen,  with  about  200  settlers,  and  seve- 
ral ministen,  arrived  in  this  colony,  and  founded  Charleatown,  on  the  north 
ude  of  Charles  river,  oppoHte  to  the  place  nhere  Boston  now  stands ;  but 
soon  after,  observing  that  the  south  ude  of  the  rirer  presented  a  much 
more  commodious  site  for  a  dty,  ihey  founded  Boston,  which  afterwards 
became  the  capital  of  the  colony. 

In  the  meantime  numerous  adventnrera  daily  arriving  in  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts,  the  country  became  so  well  peopled,  that  it  was  enabled  to 
form  a  new  settlement  on  dia  wwtvn  frontiers.  These  adventurers  settled 
ou  the  bank  of  the  rivar  CoHntcticut  which  gave  its  name  to  the  colony. 
They  founded  the  city  of  Hartford ;  and  in  1664  obtained  a  charter  con- 
firming to  theu  all  the  privileges  which  they  had  aasuraed. 

Several  adventurers  from  England  settled  in  the  countries  of  Maine  and 
Hav  Hampshire  ;  these  remained,  for  some  time,  separate  govenuuenta, 
but  were  afterwards  united  to  that  of  Massacbnsetle.     By  William  IIL 
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Hymonth  and  Mune  were  Rnnexed  to  Mutaolnnetta ;  but  New  Hamp- 
shire was  made  a  distinct  goTemmeiit  dependent  on  the  crown. 

The  dsngen  to  which  the  coloniei  of  New  England  were  mbjected  hf 
attacks  from  the  Indians,  and  the  difficnlUei  attending  an  efeclual  co- 
operation while  in  a  separate  statSi  became  early  viaibte ;  and  a  confe- 
deratioii  had  been  projected  prior  to  16S8.  'HtiB  important  confederation, 
however,  was  not  completely  arranged  and  dig«ated  till  1643.  It  waa 
then  agreed,  (hat  a  congress  should  be  formed,  of  two  commiasionerB  from 
•ach  colony,  chosen  anmtally,  to  be  called  '  the  RepreaentatiTea  of  the 
United  colonies  of  New  England.'  Rhode  Island  wbh  desirons  of  being 
admitted  to  the  nnion  ;  bat  was  not  then  receired.  From  this  period,  the 
New  England  states  may  be  considered  as  forming  one  political  body. 
Hndson's  river'  waa  first  discovered  by  Henry  Hndson,  an  Englishmui, 
from  whom  the  Datch  pnrcfaased  the  right  of  establishing  a  colony  on  ita 
banks.  Attempts  were  soon  made  to  settle  upon  it ;  and  in  1615,  a  fort 
was  bnilt,  and  a  small  nnmber  of  inhabitants  fixed  on  the  S.W.  point  of 
Manahattan's  island,  now  the  site  of  Neiv  York.  In  1664,  it  was  sMsed  by 
the  English  ;  and,  at  the  peace  of  Breda,  in  1667,  they  were  confirmed  in 
the  possession  of  it  in  retom  for  Snrinani,  which  they  ceded  to  the  Dntch. 
This  fort,  and  conseqaently  the  whole  colony,  fell  a^eaa  into  the  hands  of 
the  Dutch  in  1678,  through  the  treachery  of  its  governor ;  bnt,  in  the 
year  following,  it  was  restored  to  the  English,  who  retained  it  till  the  re- 
volution. Dnring  this  long  interval,  nothing  occnrs  in  the  history  of  this 
colony  calculated  either  to  amuse  or  instruct.  It  was  considered  as  a  pro- 
prietuy  government ;  and,  thongb  it  had  the  form  of  an  assembly,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  called  together  only  twice.  The  first  settlers  were 
chiefly  Episcopalians.  If  the  history  of  New  York  be  insignificsnt,  that 
of  Nete  jerset/  is,  perh^m,  still  more  bo.  This  country,  like  New  York, 
waa  fiist  settled  by  the  Dutch,  who  planted  a  colony  in  the  county  of 
Bergen,  between  the  years  1614  and  1620.  A  few  Swedes  and  Fuma 
joined  them  in  1627  ;  and,  though  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  were  often  at 
variance,  tbey  kept  joint  possession  of  the  country  for  a  considerable  time. 
Charles  II.  in  1634,  granted  the  whole  territory  called  by  the  Dutch,  Nei» 
Nelherlandt,  and  of  which  New  Jeiaey  formed  a  part,  to  the  duke  of 
York  his  brother,  who,  in  1664,  granted  New  Jersey  to  lord  Bericley,  and 
Sir  George  Carteret.  The  colony  was  in  1672  reduced  by  the  Dntcb  j 
bnt,  in  1674,  it  was  restored  to  the  English.  In  the  same  year,  the  dnke  of 
York  received  a  new  patent  for  the  same  conntry,  and  again  divided  it 
between  the  assigns  of  lord  Berkley,  and  Sir  George  Carteret.  The  go- 
vernment of  New  Jersey  continned  to  be  proprietary,  tilt  it  was  divided 
into  portions  so  small,  and  the  number  of  proprietors  had  become  so  great, 
that  the  fnnctions  of  govermnent  were  continually  impeded.  The  pro- 
prietore,  inflnenced  by  this  and  other  inconvraiencea,  at  last,  in  1702,  sur- 
rendered their  amhority  to  the  British  governi 
iriiich  New  Jersey  continued  till  the  revolution  t 

The  history  of  the  colony  of  Penmyloatiia  i 
many  otben,  of  a  detail  of  religions  disseniions ; 
prevented  by  a  nniversal  toleration  in  religion,  1 
ment  of  the  settiement.  Pennsylvania  continned 
till  the  revolution.  William  Penn,  a  celebrated 
Cither's  services  to  the  crown,  and  a  large  snm  da 
self,  obtained,  in  1661,  a  grant  of  the  conntry  wl 
waa  called  Pennsylvania.     In  1682,  a  aettleme 
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of  government  eatablUbed.  Id  the  year  following,  Peun  prevaileil  on  tho 
colonists  to  accept  a  form  of  goTemment  difierent  from  that  which  had 
been  first  adopted.  Peon's  presence  in  England  becoming  necessary,  on 
account  of  a  dbpute  with  lord  Baltimore,  concerning  the  bounds  of  their 
reepectire  American  posBessions,  he  delegated  the  powers  of  governinent, 
in  bis  absence,  to  five  commissioners-  In  a  short  time,  the  proprietary 
anperseded  hit  fire  commiauoners,  end  sent  deputies  to  govern  in  hia 
name.  While  Markham  was  governor,  in  1696,  another  change  in  the 
admmistration  was  effected.  Penn,  once  more,  visited  the  colony  in  1699, 
and  during  his  slay  the  political  institutions  were  for  the  last  time  revised, 
and  that  frame  of  government  established  which  remwned  unaltered  till 
the  revolution.  The  Pennsylvanians,  at  an  early  period  began  to  show 
that  they  both  understood  and  valued  freedom  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  deputies,  instigated  by  the  arbitrary  disposition  of  proprietaries,  they 
maintained  that  freedom,  and  preserved  the  charter  of  privileges  whidi 
they  bad  originally  maintained.  It  deserves  to  be  specially  recorded  that 
the  Pennsylvanians  always  treated  the  Indians  in  a  kind  and  just  manner. 
They  purchased  from  them  the  lands  which  they  occnpied,  with  what  the 
Indians  accounted  equivalent,  and  observed  with  punctuality  the  articles 
of  every  truce ;  and  thus  won  from  the  natives  that  esteem  and  good  will 
which  proved  the  best  preservative  of  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  settle- 
ment. 

The  Dutch,  in  consequence  of  the  purchase  of  tiie  banks  of  Hndson's 
River,  imagined  that  they  had  acquired  some  right  to  all  the  unsettled 
Gonntriea  in  their  neighbourhood.  They  accordingly,  in  1623,  planted  a 
colony  on  the  river  Oelateare.  This  colony  was,  in  a  short  time,  sop- 
planted  by  one  from  Sweden  ;  and  the  country  was  alternately  pomeased 
by  the  Swedes  and  Dutch,  till,  at  length  boih  parties  were  subjected  to 
the  English.  In  1674,  Charles  II.  granted  this  district,  as  forming  a  part 
of  the  Dutch  New  Netherlands,  to  bis  brother  the  duke  of  York,  who,  in 
1683,  sold  it  to  Penn ;  from  that  time  till  the  revolution  it  made  part  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  assemblies  were  difftsreot,  but  the  same  governor  pre- 
sided in  both. 

Many  of  the  states  of  North  America  owe  their  first  settlement  to  reli- 
gions  disputes.  We  bave  seen  how  the  persecution  of  the  Puritans 
peopled  die  states  of  New  England ;  and  Maryland,  we  are  informed, 
owed  its  first  settlement  lo  a  peraecation  little  less  severe,  which,  in 
Britain,  was  carried  on  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  About  200  gentle- 
men of  fortune  and  considerable  respectability,  with  their  followers,  em* 
barked  for  Maryland,  hoping  to  enjoy  that  peace  and  that  liberty  of  con- 
science, which  their  native  country  did  not  afford  them.  This  colony 
arrived  in  Maryland  in  1633,  and  Leonard  Calvert,  brother  to  lord  Balti- 
more, was  appointed  the  first  governor.  Lands  were  purchased  of  the 
Indians ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  colony  had  increased  in  numbers  and  in 
importance.  In  1638,  the  first  assembly  was  appointed.  The  grand' 
convention  of  England,  in  1689,  took  the  government  from  lord  Baltimore, 
and  made  it  a  royal  government ;  and  the  dread  of  Popery,  which  bad  so 
much  influence  in  producing  the  revolution  in  Britain,  procured,  in  1692, 
the  est^lisbmeut  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  Maryland.  Lord  Balti- 
more, however,  recoAred  the  property  of  this  government  in  1716;  anil 
retained  it  till  the  late  American  revolution,  during  which  his  property  in 
lands  was  confiscated.  The  petition  of  his  heir,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
or  the  recovery  of  hia  right,  was  rqectud  by  the  legislature  of  this  state. 
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The  tetritory  whith  u  now  known  bj  ibe  hudb  of  the  MMe  of  Katiufy, 
WM  niginally  «  put  of  Virginim.  It  wm  firat  riMted  by  hnnten,  who* 
puBiDg  (Ik  Alleghany  monotaiiM,  di«cover«d  a  coaotry  eqosUy  fertile 
witb  that  which  ther  bad  1^  end  ofEeriDg  maoy  eoticemeet*  to  lettlen. 
Yet  even  so  late  ai  1 754,  thw  fine  diatdet  coBtunml  oaly  SO  boiilim ;  and 
tliese  were  all  cat  off  in  the  coarse  of  a  single  year  by  the  Indiana.  la 
1774— the  year  in  wbicb  lord  Danmore'a  expeditton  took  place — the 
population  was  very  tbin ;  yet  in  17H5  the  people  conceived  thenwlvM 
aaffieieDt  to  conatitnte  a  sqMrato  govemnient,  and  petiiioMd  the  VicgiDiaa 
Wislatnre  for  that  puqioae.  Tbia  petittoo  tna  not  granted  till  1792| 
when  Kentucky  waa  conilitnted  a  aepante  siMe,  and  its  oonatitatioa  atv 
nngad  ••  baa  been  already  related. 

Carolina  waa  never  sncceeifnlly  settled,  till,  by  a  patent  of  Chirle*  II. 
dated  1663,  it  was  bestowed  on  lord  Clarendon,  the  duke  of  Albemarle, 
lord  Craven,  lord  Berkley,  lord  Adley,  Sir  George  Carteret,  Sir  Jrim 
CoUetoo,  and  Sir  William  Berkley.  Prepriatary  goveruaenta  have 
beeD  aeMon  seen  to  floarisb.  Several  coloniea  were  estabUsbed  im  dif- 
fersM  parts  of  tke  ooaotryt  and  variaos  regulationB  were  made  for 
their  manageoMnt ;  and  it  is  paiticnlarly  warthy  of  remark,  that  a  con* 
stttntMn  ofgaaized  by  the  famons  Joba  Lock«i  was  fonnd  to  be,  theagh 
beamtifU  ia  theory,  ntterly  anmanageable  in  practice.  In  1680,  Charle- 
Bton  waa  fomded ;  and  omigraiiBn  to  Carolisa  from  difiereot  parts  of 
Earofie  became  frequent ;  bat,  by  the  incapacity  of  aome  of  dM  gorer- 
nors,  and  the  rapacioitsoess  of  others,  tbe  afijurs  of  the  colony  were  aftan 
involved  in  eanfnioa.  Religimu  disseasioos  ware  also  escited,  which 
tended  mneh  to  retard  die  peace  of  tbe  colonists.  The  Episcopaliaiis, 
being  the  Boat  nameraas,  procwed  to  themsdves  the  whole  power,  aad 
ooaadtated  tbtdr  religion  that  of  tbe  colony.  To'  the  diepntea  coooeming 
rebgion  saoceeded  a  war  with  tbe  lodiasH,  who  had  been  provoked  here, 
aa  in  the  otb«'  colonies,  to  plan  a  Masaaae,  of  which  the  execution  waa 
but  to*  sncoesaAil.  Seven  of  the  proprietaries  in  1729,  having  disposed 
of  their  property  and  jarisdiction  in  tb*s  cenntry  to  the  crowa,  it  was 
divided  inie  North  and  Sooth  Caroliaa,  both  of  which  received  constat*- 
tions,  like  Urn  odier  colooiea,  modelled  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  modtev- 
coon  try. 

Georgia  owes  its  first  settlement  to  an  exertion  of  diotity.  A  com- 
pany was,  in  1798,  iBcorpomted  by  Creorge  11.  for  exportiag  to  this 
part  irf  Amoriea,  free  of  expanse,  bMilies  h^mteg  mtder  the  hardships 
of  indigence.  The. design  waa  landahle  ;  bnt  the  execation  of  the  prqect 
was  not  e^aDy  skilful.  The  many  impolitic  restrioliona  laid  npoa  tbe 
ctJonista,  prodncod  a  langntH',  froai  which  their  affitiie  nevv  recovered, 
while  tho  geverauent  eontinned  to  bo  prt^iiatary.  Tbe  cbartar,  in  1752, 
waa  eorreadtred  to  the  Idng ;  aad  the  govemmeot  modelled  acconbog  to 
tbat  of  the  other  royal  cokMies ;  a«d  the  conalry  waa  recovering  slowly 
from  its  farmar  debility,  wlien  it  was  again  coawlsod  by  tbe  war  with 
Bntaia.  Siaee  tbe  ravolntim  it  has  boen  frequency  exposed  to  the  in- 
roads of  tbe  Indiaoi. 

America  waa  originaliy  peopled  by  nnciviliBed  natioM,  which  lived 
meatly  by  bunting  and  fishing.  The  Europeans,  who  firat  visited  these 
sborea,  treating  the  nativee  aa  wild  beaata  of  the  forest,  whtc^  have  no 
property  in  the  woods  when  they  roam,  plaated  the  eioadard  of  their 
respective  maaters  where  they  fiiM  lamled,  aiad  in  ihur  nautet  chimed  the 
oonntry  by  right  of  discovery.  PHor  to  any  settlement  in  North  Ameiica, 
V.  2  u 


nnnermui  titles  of  this  kind  mre  uqnirMl  bj  tbe  Engliah,  French,  Spuuih, 
and  Dntch  naTigatore,  who  came  hithw  for  the  pnrpotoB  of  figjiiiig  and 
trading  with  the  natire«  ;  and  slight  as  snch  titlei  irere,  they  were  alter* 
wards  the  caoies  of  conten^o  ttetween  the  Enropesn  nations. 

While  the  settlements  in  this  vast  nncnltirated  conntry  were  incon- 
udeiahle  and  scattered,  and  tlie  tnde  of  it  confined  to  tbe  bartering  of  ft 
few  trinkets  for  fan — a  trade  carried  on  only  by  a  few  adrentorers — no 
important  controversy  originated  among  the  settlers,  or  the  nations. of 
Europe.  Bnt  in  proportion  to  tbe  progress  of  population,  and  the  growth 
of  the  American  trade,  tbe  jealoosiea  of  the  nations  which  had  made  early 
discoreries  and  settlements  on  tile  coast,  were  alarmed ;  andent  claims 
were  rerired ;  and  each  power  took  measures  to  extend  and  aecnre  its 
own  poMwsionB  at  the  expense  of  a  rival. 

War  tvUli  Spain  and  FraneeJ]  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713, 
the  English  claimed  a  right  of  cutting  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy, 
in  Sonth  America ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  this  right,  the  English  menJiants 
bad  frequent  opportonities  of  isrrying  on  a  contraband  trade  with  tbe 
Spanish  settlements  on  tbe  continent.  To  remedy  this  evil,  the  Spaniards 
resolved  to  asnifailale  a  claim,  which,  though  often  acknowle^^,  had 
never  been  clearly  ascertained ;  they  captnred  the  English  vessels  in  the 
Spanish  Main,  and  many  of  the  British  subjects  were  doomed  to  wwk  in 
the  mines  of  Poioai.  Repeated  severities  of  this  kind  at  length  produced 
a  war  between  England  and  Spain.  Porto  Bello  was  taken  from  the 
Spaniards  by  admiral  Vemon;  and  commodore  Anson,  with  a  squadron 
of  ships,  sailed  to  tbe  South  seas,  distressed  tbe  Spanish  settlements  on 
the  western  shores  of  America,  and  took  a  galleon  laden  with  immense 
riches.  Bnt  in  1741,  a  formidable  armament,  destined  to  attat^  Cartha- 
gena,  under  the  command  of  lord  Cathcart,  letnmed  unsuccessful,  with 
the  lots  of  npwerds  of  12,000  British  soldiers  and  seamen.  Shortly  after- 
wards, however,  Lonishnr^,  the  principal  fortress  of  Cape  Breton,  was 
taken  from  the  French  by  general  Pepperell,  assisted  by  commodore  War- 
ren and  a  body  of  New  England  troops.  This  war  was  ended  in  1748, 
by  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  terms  of  which  resti- 
tntion  was  made  on  botii  sides  of  all  places  taken  during  tbe^wsr. 

War  nilh  France^  The  peace,  however,  was  of  short  duration.  The 
French  possessed  Canada,  and  had  made  considerable  eettleoMnts  in  Flo- 
rida, clauniog  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  by  right  of  dis- 
covery. To  secure  and  extend  their  claims,  they  established  a  line  of 
forts  on  the  English  possessions,  from  Canada  to  Florida.  Iltey  ■»- 
cored  the  important  pass  at  Niagara,  and  erected  a  fort  at  the  jnnctiMi 
of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongafaela  rivKi,  called  Fort  du  Queane.  They 
took  pains  to  secure  the  friendship  and  assistance  of  the  natives ;  and,  had 
they  proceeded  with  a  very  moderate  degree  of  prudence,  their  intereats 
might  have  been  consolidated,  and  to  this  day  they  might  hava  had  lai^ 
and  valuable  possessions  in  the  New  worid.  But  this  was  far  from  bong 
the  case ;  and  their  conduct  was  marked  by  the  most  foolish  temerity. 
The  disputes  among  tiie  settlers  in  America,  and  tbe  measnres  taken  by 
tbe  French  to  command  all  the  trade  of  die  St  Lawrence  river  on  the 
north,  and  of  the  Mississippi  on  the  south,  excited  the  jealons^  of  the  Eoff- 
lish  nation,  which  soon  broke  forth  into  open  war.  In  1756,  four  expodi* 
tions  were  undertaken  in  America  against  the  FVencfa.  One,  condoetvd 
by  general  Monditon,  who  hod  order*  to  drive  tbe  French  from  ^  pr«>- 
Tince  of  Nova  Scotia,  waa  attended  with  success.     General  Johnson  aria 
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wdored,  with  a  body  of  troopa  to  tak«  powmuon  of  Crown  Point,  bnt  did 
not  raccrad.  GenerBl  Shirley  commanded  bq  expedition  against  the  fort 
U  Niagara,  bnt  loat  tbe  season  by  delay.  General  Braddock  marched 
iguntt  fort  Dn  Qnetne,  but  in  penetrating  through  the  witdemeas,  he  in- 
cantionaly  fell  into  an  ambmcade,  and  enffered  a  total  defeat;  tbe  general 
hiroielf  was  killed,  bnt  a  part  of  his  troops  were  saved  by  tbe  pmdenc« 
tad  brarery  of  Washington — at  this  time  a  colonel — who  now  began  to  ex- 
faibit  proob  of  diose  military  talents,  by  which  he  afterwards  conducted 
the  armies  pf  America  to  victory,  and  his  country  to  independence.  The 
ill  success  of  these  eipeditiona  left  the  English  settlements  in  America 
exposed  to  the  depredations  of  both  the  French  and  Indiana ;  bnt  war  now 
nged  in  Europe  and  the  East  Indies,  and  engaged  tbe  attention  of  both 
nations  in  these  quarters.  It  was  not  until  tbe  campaign  in  1758  that 
affiiirs  BBsomed  a  more  faTonrable  aspect  in  America,  when,  upon  a  change 
of  administration,  Mr  Pitt  waa  appointed  prime  minister,  and  the  opera- 
^na  of  war  became  more  vigorous  and  anccesaAiI.  General  Amherst 
was  sent  to  take  possession  of  Cape  Breton;  and  after. a  warm  siege,  tbe 
garrison  of  Lonisbwg  surrendered  by  capitulation.  General  Forbes  was 
•nccessfnl  in  taking  posaeaaion  of  Fort  du  Qneane,  which  the  French 
dtonght  fit  to  abandon.  But  general  Abercrombie,  who  commanded  tbe 
troops  destined  to  act  against  the  French  at  Crown  Faint  and  Ticonderago, 
haring  attacked  tbe  lines  at  Ticonderago,  where  the  enemy  was  atrongl/ 
intrenched,  was  defeated  with  a  terrible  slaughter  of  his  troops.  The  nest 
year,  howaver,  more  efiectnal  measures  were  taken  to  subdue  the  French  in 
America.  General  Prideanx  and  Sir  William  Johnson  began  the  operations 
ef  the  ounpwgn,  by  taking  the  French  fort  near  Niagara ;  and  general  Am- 
herst took  poBsesiion  of  the  forts  at  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderago,  which 
the  French  bad  abandoned.  But  the  decisive  blow,  which  proved  fatal  to  Um 
French  interests  in  America,  was  tba  defeat  of  the  French  army,  and  the 
taking  of  Quebec,  by  the  brave  general  Wolfe.  This  hero  waa  slain  in  the 
beginning  of  die  action,  on  the  plains  of  Abram ;  and  M.  Moatoalmi  the 
French  commander,  likewise  died  on  the  field.  The  loss  of  Quebec  was 
soon  followed  by  the  capture  of  Montreal  by  general  Amherst,  and  Canada 
has  remained  ever  since  iu  possesaiou  of  the  British.  In  1763,  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Paris,  between  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Spain,  by  which  the  British  were  confirmed  in  the  posaeaaion  of  all 
Nixth  America  on  this  aide  the  Mississippi,  except  New  Orteaua,  and  a 
small  district  of  the  neighbouring  country. 

Rupture  with  Britain.'^  During  this  war,  which  continued  eight  years, 
tbe  Americans  made  such  exertions  as  conrinced  the  world  that  Britain 
derived  from  them  no  less  strength  in  war,  than  wealth  in  peace  ;  and  the 
French  became  convinced,  that  the  interests  of  France,  and  the  preserva- 
tion  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  required  the  sepantion  of  ibeaa 
colonies  from  the  mother-country.  From  this  period,  therefore,  may  be 
dated  the  commencement  of  thoae  designs  which  they  formed  for  this  pur- 
poee, — a  purpose  which  aome  blunders  in  British  politice,  at  length,  en- 
abled  them  to  effect.  The  Amnicans  were  for  several  reasons,  disposed 
to  listen  fevourably  to  any  proposal  for  their  iudependence.  Tbur  fore- 
fathers  had  in  many  instances  been  forced  to  seek  shelter  from  the  vio- 
lence of  persecution ;  and  their  descendants  still  retained  somewhat  of  diet 
aversion  to  the  ruling  power,  which  the  recollection  of  persecution  in  cal- 
culated to  inspire.  Their  distance  from  the  seat  of  government  reiaaved 
thera  from  mncb  of  its  inSuence  i  the  equality  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
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poaplfl  noarkhad  ideM  of  iodependence ;  and  tbeu-  eiertiMu  danng  th« 
w«  widi  Fiance  iotpired  them  with  no  nwim  notioni  of  tbeir  own  powere 
and  iwouroM.  Thme,  and  aimilsr  causes,  had  conapired  to  cheriah  in  tbo 
people  a  dupmition,  whit^  only  reqnir«d  a  fit  upportonit^  to  indnce  tt  to 
ahoke  off  the  antbority  of  the  pareBt-gweramant. 

While  the  AroericaiM  were  thos  d^ly  imbibing  higher  nodona  of  inde- 
peadence  uid  aelf-impMiance,  circunutances  occwred  which  haHened  tim 
inipcsdii^  cnaia.  A  debt  of  many  millions  had  been  incurred  to  Urn 
mother-coimiry,  by  a  war  of  whicb  the  mwn  purpoae  was  tbe  dofntee  of 
the  colonisa ;  and  ^Mt  tbeae  coloniea,  possessed  of  so  grevt  wealth,  and  so 
many  intenial  resonrcee,  sboiild  contribute  to  the  diachwge  of  thia  debt, 
was  an  idea  by  ao  meana  nnreasoo^te.  But  a  plan  for  this  purpose  was 
adopted  too  hastily  in  impoaing  a  direct  internal  lax  upon  the  cotoniea  by 
anility  of  pariiameDt.  The  Amsicaos  did  not  deny  the  justice  of  tbeir 
eontribnting  to  the  payment  of  a  dd>t  of  which  a  great  part  had  endently 
been  incurred  on  their  account ;  hot  they  denied  that  a  Britisb  parlianwnt 
coold  tat  then,  unless  they  were  allowed  to  aend  to  it  representative*. 
JUiament  had  indeed  already  passed  sevsiul  acts  affecUng  the  trade  and 
nav^Uon  of  the  colouiea,  which,  thongh  highly  disagreeable  to  the  Am»> 
ricans,  were  not  forcibly  opposed.  At  last,  on  (he  10th  of  March,  1764, 
a  resolution  imposing  stamp-duties  in  every  part  oF  the  colonies  passed  the 
hooae  of  commons.  This  was  bringing  the  dispute  to  a  crisis  ;  the  inteU 
ligeace  filled  tke  ecdoniats  with  alarm  and  indignation.  At  Boston  tba 
newa  were  plumed  by  muffled  bells,  tolling  a  faneral  peal ;  and  tbe  act 
itaelf  nnder  dte  title  of  '  The  folly  of  England,  and  miu  of  America,'  was 
retailed  in  the  streets,  decorated  with  a  death's  bead,  and  was  afurrwards 
pnUicly  burned.  Remonstrances  were  sent  in  from  almost  every  state  ; 
petitions  and  remonMrances  wvrs  enforced  by  resolutions  against  the  impor- 
tation of  British  manufactures  ;  the  raorchants  at  home  loudly  compULied 
of  tbe  decay  of  their  trade,  which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  American 
reaolutiooB  i  and  the  Briu^  ministry  were  forced  at  last,  indireotly  lo 
own  that  their  measures  had  been  too  precipitately  adopted,  by  repealing 
au  act  BO  unirenally  offenaire. 

The  chancellor,  Mr  Townshend,  not  much  to  the  credit  of  his  priitical 
BBgadty,  now  imagined  that  he  bad  discovered  a  new  mode  of  raising  a 
revenue  in  America,  vritbout  ofiianding  the  Americans.  This  was  to  im- 
pose a  duty  upon  tea,  paper,  painters'  colours,  and  glass,  imported  into 
America.  It  was  impossible  that  ench  a  scheme  should  escape  the  vigi- 
lance of  American  jealonay;  its  tendency  was  immediately  perceived,  and 
no  Ibm  instantaneously  resented.  MaMacbnsetts  first  declared  her  sen* 
timeats.  From  this  colony  dvcular  letters  were  sent  to  all  the  provinces ) 
and  each  of  Uiem,  in  a  short  time,  adopted  her  afnnious.  Resolntiona 
vers  renewed  against  tbe  importation  of  foreign  mannfactnres  ;  and  Boston 
again  becaaie  tba  scene  of  riot  and  disorder.  A  vessel,  which  had  »»• 
glected  soae  of  the  new  regnlations,  was  seized  by  a  man-of-war :  the 
people  immediatdy  attacked  tbe  comnussioneTs  of  excise,  broke  their 
windows,  and  obliged  tbem  to  take  refuge  in  Castle  William,  at  the  en- 
tcance  of  the  harbour.  Tlie  governor  of  Maasachusetts  meanwhile  reqiured 
them  to  recall  their  circular  letter,  and  to  rescind  their  resolutions  and 
proceedings  ;  but  the  member*  of  bis  assemhly  accused  bim  in  his  torn, 
and  petitioned  for  his  removal.  Wberenpon,  as  the  last  step  of  his  power, 
be  dissolved  tbe  assembly.  The  tumults  at  Boston  daily  increasing,  troops 
were  ordered  to  repair  to  this  centre  of  discontent,  to  keep  in  awe  the  ia^ 
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lubitante,  who  on  their  put,  called  upon  the  goTeroor  to  conTene  an 
utembljr.  Exasperated  by  bia  refntd,  they  net  of  tb«r  own  uithority, 
aod  formed  themeelTea  into  a  ronrention,  io  which  resolatiou  were  adc^ted 
of  the  Bune  natsre  with  those  for  which  the  former  aaeembly  had  been 
diuolred.  Meanwhile  the  troops  arrired,  and  ratored  the  appeanuioe  of 
tnoqnillity ;  bat  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  baring  quarrelled  with  a  party 
of  the  miiituy,  the  Bostoniana  hnrried  from  all  qnarters  to  Bupport  tbeir 
townamen ;  and  the  aoldien  haring  fired  upon  the  crawd,  and  killed  leTeral 
peraooa,  the  whole  prorince  was  inBtantly  in  armi,  and  the  troops  were 
obliged  to  take  ahelter  in  Fort  William.  This  icnffle,  which  happened  in 
1770,  woald  probably  have  proved  the  Rgoal  for  commencing  hostilities, 
bad  not  the  Brttish  ministry  adopted  a  meaaore,  which  they  fondly  ima- 
gined might  still  reconcile  to  them  their  disaffected  colomee.  AU  the 
dntiea  which  bad  been  imposed  were  repeated,  except  that  upon  tea.  Bat 
it  wai  not  the  difference  of  a  few  thuosands  of  pounds  in  the  amonst  of 
taxation  that  constituted  the  alleged  grioTance  ;  it  was  the  power  claimed 
by  the  British  parliament,  of  taxing  a  people  who  were  not  r^resented  in 
it;  and  this  claim  was  as  plainly  exemplified  by  a  doty  on  tea,  as  by  one 
en  any  other  cooimodity.  It  was  ridicnlons  to  expect,  therefore,  that  the 
repeal  of  the  other  taxes  while  this  remained,  could  sooth  the  Dnivergal 
discontent ;  and  the  assembly  at  Boston  soon  conrinced  the  British  minis- 
try that  their  expectations  hod  been  too  sanguine.  The  tax  upon  tea  ws* 
Mprobftted  in  the  severest  terms,  not  on  its  own  account,  but  as  an  inlet 
Io  farther  encroachments  upon  the  liberty  and  property  of  Americans ;  tiie 
supremacy  of  the  BritiBh  government  was  disavowed ;  and  the  parliament 
was,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  accnsed  of  having  riolated  the  rights  of 
Americans.  Copies  of  these  proceedings  were  circulated  in  every  state, 
and  the  disconteot  of  Massachnsetle  was  indaatrionsly  propagated. 

Boston  was  once  more  &ted  to  be  the  scene  of  contusion.  The  reeo- 
lution  of  tbe  Americans  against  the  importation  of  British  commodities, 
was  severely  felt  by  tbe  East  India  company,  who  thus  lost  an  extenmre 
market  for  their  tea.  To  recompense  tbeir  loss,  the  British  government 
permitted  the  conywiy  to  export  their  teas,  free  of  any  duty  payable  in 
Britain,  in  hopes,  that  as  by  this  arrangement  tbe  colonists,  on  paying  the 
duty  of  3d.  per  pound  on  the  landing  of  lAie  tea  in  their  harbours,  wonid 
be  able  to  buy  it  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  could  do  from  the  contraband 
deslers,  tbeir  patriotic  scmples  would  be  silenced  by  their  love  of  gain. 
In  consequence  of  this  permission,  severe  ship-loads  were  despatched  to 
America,  and  consignees  appointed  for  its  sale.  Three  of  these  vessels 
arrived  in  tbe  harbour  of  Boston.  The  Americatu  certain,  that,  if  the  tea 
were  landed,  they  could  not  with  all  their  vigilance  prevent  it  being  clan- 
destinely sold,  resolved  to  prevent  its  coming  on  shore.  The  captains 
were  willing  to  return  to  England  with' their  cargoes,  could  they  have-pro- 
cnred  the  proper  discharges  Aom  the  governor,  the  cnttom-house,  and  their 
consigitees ;  but  theM  discharges  were  refused,  artd  the  vessels  were  obliged 
to  remain  in  die  harbour.  It  was  under  these  cireumsiancee  that  a  few 
patriots,  disguised  as  Indians,  boarded  the  ships  daring  night,  and,  withont 
doing  any  other  mischief,  very  deliberately  tossed  342  boxes,  being  the 
whole  of  the  ships'  cargoes,  into  the  sea.  This  daring  act  was  perpetrated 
in  November  1773.  The  British  ministry,  when  informed  of  it,  deter- 
mined to  inflict  severe  vengeance  on  the  Bostonians.  A  fine  was  imposed 
upon  tbe  town,  equal  to  tbe  price  of  the  tea  which  had  been  destroyed  : 
•ad  to  enforce  the  payment  of  this  fine,  the  harbour  was  to  be  shut  op  b> 


armed  T«asela,  and,  in  thii  mMiiier,  ita  trade  for  *  time  umiltilated.  It 
was  farther  enacted,  that  any  person  who,  in  the  support  of  the  British 
government,  ahonld  be  indicted  for  marder,  and  be  nnable  to  obtain  in 
Boeton  an  equitable  trial,  might,  for  that  purpoee,  be  sent  by  the  govemoi 
to  aome  other  colony,  or  even  to  Britain.  The  bill  ordaining  these  meo- 
■nres  waa  powerfnlly  opposed  by  Mr  Burke,  but  passed  with  very  few 
negatives.  The  BoatooiBiis  felt  severely  the  acta  which  ehat  np  their 
port;  bnt  their  cause  was,  in  every  colony,  considered  as  the  cause  of 
America.  Tbey  daily  received  addroBaes,  cnmmiiiersting  them  on  their 
miBfortnnes,  applauding  their  public  Bpirit,  and  assuring  them  of  support 
and  assistance ;  Salem,  s  neighbouring  town,  refused  to  take  advantage 
of  the  condition  of  Boston,  for  the  aogmentatiou  of  ita  own  trade ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Marblnhead  offered  the  Bostonians  the  use  of  their  port, 
while  that  of  Boston  remained  shut.  Public  meetings  vera  held  ia  every 
township ;  and  the  combination  of  the  Americans  in  support  of  their 
righta  appeared  indissoluble.  In  the  meantime,  general  Gage  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  MasBachnsetts,  and  immediately  aummoned  the  gene- 
ral court  to  meet  at  Salem.  Tfaey  had  no  sooner  met  than  they  declared 
the  necessity  of  aumnioning  a  general  congress,  to  be  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  all  the  provinces,  to  consider  their  universal  grievances ;  they 
appmnted  five  of  the  most  violent  opposers  of  the  British  government  to 
represent  them  in  this* congress  ;  they  published  a  declaraUon  of  the  inju- 
ries they  had  sustained,  and  eihorted  the  inhabitants  to  muntain  their 
noD-importation  prindplei.  Gage,  perceiving,  that  to  permit  such  an 
assembly  to  ait,  was  to  overturn  the  purpose  of  his  commiauon,  imme- 
diately  dissolved  it. 

Opening  of  the  Firtt  Congrest.']  At  length,  in  September  1774,  ac- 
cording to  appointment,  the  first  congress  met  in  Philadelphia.  Peyton 
Randolph  was  chosen  president  of  this  assembly.  This  congress  soon 
demonstrated  the  disposition  of  the  great  body  of  Americans,  by  bestow- 
ing the  fullest  approbation  on  the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  Massa- 
chnsetla ;  by  exhorting  them  to  continue  their  exertions  in  favour  of  their 
privileges;  and  assuring  them  that  whatever  damages  they  should  sustun 
in  so  good  a  cause,  should  be  n^paid  at  the  public  expense.  They  ad- 
dressed general  Gage,  informing  him  of  the  firm  resolution  of  all  the  colo- 
nies to  aupport  their  brethren  in  Masaachasetts  ;  tbey  pnbliahed  a  decla- 
ration of  their  rights  as  Englishmen  and  colonists ;  they  reprobated  tlie 
late  acta  of  parliament,  which  they  aaserted  to  have  been  framed  for  their 
oppression  ;  they  returned  their  thanks  to  those  members  of  parliament  by 
whom  their  cause  bad  been  supported ;  and  concluded  by  desiring  all  the 
colonies  lo  be  unanimous  in  the  common  cause,  and  petitioning  the  king 
for  the  redress  of  their  grievances.  These  various  documents  were  drawn 
up  with  great  judgment  and  ability. 

The  number  of  British  forces  in  Boston,  was,  in  the  meantime  daily 
angmenUng.  General  Gage,  for  his  own  security,  thought  it  necesaary  to 
fortify  the  neck  of  land  by  which  Boston  ia  joined  to  the  main,  and  to 
seize  the  magazines  of  ammunition  and  milita^  stores  at  Cambridge  and 
Charleston,  to  prevent  the  provincialists  Erom  using  them  against  himself. 
The  Rhode  Islanders,  on  the  other  hand,  seized  10  pieces  of  cannon  ap- 
pointed  for  die  defence  of  the  place.  At  length  the  fury  which  hul, 
hitherto,  vented  itself  chiefly  in  mwacei,  burst  into  action.  (leneral 
Gage  having  deapatched  a  detachment,  under  colonel  Smith  and  major 
Piteairn,  to  destroy  some  military  store*  which  End  been  collected  at  Con- 
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cor*l>  s  town  20  mile*  from  Boston,  where  the  proTindal  congraH  then 
ist,  the  Atnericans  poured  in  from  ereiy  aide,  and  the  Bridib  troops,  after 
luring  executed  their  comniisaioDt  marched  back  through  a  continned  and 
deatractive  fire. 

Batllt  tf  Bunier't  Hilir\  The  auccess  of  the  proviDciilH  bo  mnch  ele- 
vated their  course,  that  they  collected  in  arms  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  thereliefof  BoBtoD;an<l  in  a  short  time  20,000  Americana  were  assem- 
bled hefere  it.  But,  to  well  had  it  heen  fortlGed  hy  Gage,  that  tbey  duret  not 
proceed  to  the  attack  ;  and  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  the  British  were 
re-enforced  by  the  arrivals  of  generals  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton,  and 
were  enabled  again  to  act  on  the  offensive.  Several  inconaiderable  akir- 
miahea  happened,  in  which  the  Americaiu  aometimes  had  the  advantage ; 
but,  on  the  17th  of  June,  an  engagement  of  more  consequence  took  place. 
During  the  preceding  night,  the  Americana  had  taken  poaseasion  of  Bou- 
ker'e  hill,  an  eminence  on  the  north  side  of  Bo«ton,  which  commands  that 
city;  and  ancb  was  the  expedition  with  which  they  wrought,  that,  before 
daylight,  they  had  almost  completed  a  redoubt,  and  a  strong  intrenchmenU 
From  these  intrenchments  it  was  resolved  to  dislodge  ihem,  and  generals 
Howe  and  I^got  were  landed  at  the  foot  of  Bunker's  bill, — the  former  to 
attack  the  intrenchments, — the  latter  to  storm  the  redoubt.  Neither  the 
numhers  nor  intrepidity  of  the  Americans  could  resist  the  impetuosity  of 
the  royal  forces  ;  the  patriots  were  obliged  to  give  way,  and  were  driven 
beyond  Charleston  Neck ;  but  in  thia  engagement — as  might  hare  been 
expected — the  loss  of  the  British  waa  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, and  though  the  provincials  had  heen  driven  from  Bunker's  hill, 
diey  toon  fortified  the  heights  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Charleston,  where 
they  so  strengthened  themselves,  that  it  was  conudered  as  vain  to  at* 
tempt  to  dislodge  them.  This  commencement  of  hostilities  fixed  the 
detennination  of  auch  provinces  as  had  hitherto  wavered ;  and  Crown 
Point  and  Ticooderago  forts,  wluch  connect  the  colonies  with  Canada, 
were  taken  by  the  American  generals,  Easton  and  Allen,  without  public 
orden. 

Proceedings  of  CongreM.'\  Congress  meanwhile  acted  with  the  greatest 
determination  and  vigour.  It  drew  up  articles  of  confederation,  which 
were  solemnly  agreed  to  by  the  representatives  of  the  thirteen  provtocee. 
By  these  articles  it  was  orduned  that  each  colony  was  within  itself  in- 
dependent, and  to  hare  absolute  sovereignty  in  all  its  domestic  concerns. 
Delegates  to  congress  were  to  be  annually  elected,  to  meet  at  such  time 
and  place  as  should  be  appointed  by  tbe  preceding  congress.  This  as- 
sembly was  to  hare  the  power  of  determining  war  or  peace,  making  alli- 
ances, and  all  auch  powers  as  are  claimed  by  sorereign  slates.  The  ex- 
penses of  war  were  to  be  defrayed  from  the  common  treasury,  and  to  be 
raised  by  a  poll-tax  upon  all  mides  from  16  yeara  of  age  to  60 ;  and  tbe 
proportions  of  this  tax  were  to  be  determined  by  the  laws  of  each  colony. 
An  executive  council  was  appointed  to  act  during  the  recess  of  congress. 
They,  at  tbe  same  time,  published  a  declaration  of  the  wrongs  hy  which 
they  had  been  induced  to  take  up  arms.  This  declaration  is  expressed  in 
the  most  spiriteit  terms  :  "  Were  it  poesible,"  said  they,  "  for  men  who 
exercise  their  reason,  to  believe  that  the  divine  Author  of  our  existence 
intended  a  part  of  tho  human  race  to  hold  an  absolute  property  in,  and 
unbounded  power  over  others,  marked  out  by  His  infinite  goodness  and 
wisdom,  as  the  objects  of  a  legal  domination,  never  rightfully  resistible, 
bowerer  severe  and  oppressire  ;  the  inhabitants  of  these  colonies  might  at 
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lent  Kqiiira  from  the  parliament  of  GrMt  Britun  aome  eTideooe  ttist  this 
dreadfal  aotbority  orer  them  had  been  granted  to  that  body;  but  a  reve- 
teoce  for  oar  great  Creator,  priaciplea  of  humanity,  and  tlw  dictates  of 
common  tense,  mnet  convince  all  those  who  reflect  npon  the  anbject,  that 
government  was  innitnted  to  promote  the  welhre  of  mankind,  and  ooght 
to  be  adnuaislered  for  the  attainment  of  that  end.  The  legialatore  of 
Great  Britain,  however,  stimnUted  by  an  inordinate  passion  for  power, 
oot  only  nnJBBtiGable,  bat  which  they  know  to  be  peculivly  reprobated  by 
the  very  constitntion  of  that  kingdom;  and  despairing  of  success  in  any 
mode  ot  contest  where  regard  ahontd  be  had  to  law,  truth,  or  right ;  have, 
at  length,  deaerted  those,  attempted  to  defend  their  cruel  and  impolitic 
pnrpose  of  enslaTing  these  colonies  by  tioleace,  and  have  thereby  rendered 
it  necessary  for  us  to  close  with  their  last  appeal  from  reBSon  to  arms. 
Yet,  however  blinded  that  assembly  may  be,  by  ^eir  intemperate  rage  for 
nnlimited  domination,  so  to  slight  jostice  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  we 
eateem  ourselves  bound,  by  oblations  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  make 
known  the  justice  of  our  cause."  After  ennmerating  their  several  canses 
of  complwnt,  and  the  injustice  with  which  diey  allied  they  had  been 
treated,  diey  concluded  thus :  "  We  are  rednced  to  the  altemauve  of  choos- 
ing an  nnconditional  submission  to  tyranny,  or  resistance  by  force.  The  Utter 
is  onr  choice.  We  have  cotmted  the  cost  of  this  contest,  and  End  nothing 
BO  dreadful  as  voluntary  slavery.  Honour,  justice,  and  humanity,  forbid 
na  tamely  to  anrrender  Uiat  freedom  which  we  received  from  onr  gallant 
ancettors,  and  which  our  innocent  posterity  have  a  right  to  receive  from 
na.  Om  cante  is  jnat ;  onr  union  is  perfect ;  and,  if  necessary,  for^gn 
assistance  is  donbtless  attainable.  We  fight  not  for  conqnest ;  we  exhibit 
to  mankind  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  a  people  attacked  by  unprovoked 
enemies.  They  boast  of  their  privileges  and  civilization,  and  yet  profier 
no  milder  conditions  than  servitude  or  death.  In  our  own  native  land,  in 
defence  of  the  freedom  that  is  our  birthright,  for  the  protection  of  our 
property,  acquired  by  the  honest  industry  of  our  forefathers  and  onr  own, 
against  violence  actually  offered,  we  have  taken  up  arms ;  we  shall  lay 
them  down  when  hostilities  shall  cease  on  the  part  of  our  aggressors,  and 
all  danger  of  their  being  renewed  shall  be  removed — and  not  before." 

This  declaration,  together  with  the  resolute  spirit  every  where  displayed 
by  the  inhabitants,  most  certainly  have  been  sufficient  to  convince  the 
British  that  the  colonies  would  never  submit  without  being  forced  to  do  so ; 
but  from  the  beginning  of  the  quarrel  to  its  end,  neither  party  seems  ever 
to  have  adopted  any  measure  that  indicated  a  wish  of  reconciliation.  With 
regard  to  the  Briti^  if  they  meant  America  to  make  part  of  ^eir  empire, 
it  was  but  reasonable  that  the  common  rights  of  Bridsh  subjects  should  be 
extended  to  every  pan  of  it :  and,  among  ^e  rest,  that  no  put  should  be 
subjected  to  taxation,  without  having  representatives  in  that  assembly  by 
which  taxes  were  imposed..  If  they  me»it  to  exercise  sovereignty  in  their 
colonies,  without  allowing  them  any  legislative  voice,  their  intention  was 
indefensible  on  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution.  If  the  colonists, 
on  tbe  other  hand,  intended  to  be  reckoned  part  of  the  empire,— if  they 
wished  to  clum  its  protection  when  necessary,  and,  at  the  same  time,  would 
only  contribute  towards  the  general  revenue  such  euros  as  they  thought  pro* 

Etr, — their  ideas  were  no  less  foolish  than  those  tbey  censured  in  the  British, 
at,  however  equitable  it  must  have  appeared  to  allow  to  American  repre- 
sentatives a  seat  in  the  British  parliament,  there  were  sevenl  reasons  why 
neither  the  British  were  willing  to  grant  that  privilege,  nor  the  Americans 
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IS  rMeire  it.  America  U  an  axtennve  caattaent.  It  conteiaed  U  that 
time  a  pi^nlatioa  more  than  equal  to  the  popula^n  of  Scotland ;  and 
was  liktjy  in  a  few  geDeretioni,  to  contain  a  population  exceeding  that 
of  the  whole  Bridah  ialanda.  Tlie  Amencsiu  might  probably,  in  time, 
therefore,  hare  cAtaioed  the  aacendency  in  Uw  Briiish  porliameat ;  they 
might  eren  have  ultimately  removed  the  seat  of  govemmeDi  from  the  Old 
to  the  Mew  world,  and  thoa  deprired  Britain  of  that  importance  which  she 
had  long  maintained  among  civiliseil  nations.  The  Americana,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  becoming  pan  of  the  British  empire,  wonld  hare  subjected 
tbenueWes,  not  only  to  sncfa  taxes  bb  were  necesiary  for  their  own  goTeni- 
meiit  and  defence,  but  to  their  abare  of  each  taxaa  as  were  neceassry  for 
the  goremment  and  defence  of  Britun.  Thsy  wonld  bare  subjected  them, 
•elvei  not  only  to  tnch  taxes  as  were  neceeaary  to  meet  futnre  exigencies, 
btit  to  such  aa  were  necessary  to  pay  the  interest  of  past  debts.  By  sepa- 
rating tbemselvea  entirely  from  Britain  ti>ey  woald,  for  a  loi^  time  at  leasts 
be  free  from  that  harden  which  Britain  had  incnned  by  her  numerous 
wan ;  they  would  disentangle  themtalrea  from  emtNurassments  with 
aereral  powerful  uationB,  which  were  disposed  to  attack  them  aa  the  colo- 
nie«  of  the  mother-country ;  and  they  wovld  free  tbemaelrBS  fretn  many 
of  those  restrainlH  apon  their  trade,  which  they  accounted  so  prqndtclal  to 

.  their  interests.  When  we  conaidor  that  ao  many  circanutances  of  snch 
magaitnde  were  oppoeed  to  the  amicable  agreement  of  both  partiea,  we  may 
be  convinced  that  the  greateet  poUlic^  abilities  were  neceraary  to  recoui^le 
their  jarring  interests ;  or  rather,  wa  may  with  safety  conclude,  that 
whatever  bad  been  the  abilities  of  British  statesmen  at  iJiat  period,  it 
was  impossible  that  any  lasting  nnion  conid  hare  been  effected  between 
Britain  and  her  colonies.  If  we  add  to  these  jarring  interests,  the  tadat- 
aoce  that  America  was  certun  of  receiving  from  the  foes  of  Britain,  and 
the  difficulty  with  which  it  was  to  be  supposed  she  could  defend  herself 
from  those  foea  at  home,  and  carry  on  an  offensive  war  against  America 
abroad,  we  have  no  reason  to  be  anrprised  at  the  obstinacy  with  which  the 
Goloiusts  refosad  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  ibe  British.  To  these 
considerations  m  must  also  add  that  ssreral  European  nations  had,  by 
dieir  political  intrigues,  conndarnbly  alienated  the  affections  of  the  colouiea 
from  the  mother-country.  The  French  in  particular,  on  this  theatre,  showed 
themselves  more  successfiil  in  politics  than  in  war ;  but,  while  they  planaed 
a  rerolutioB  in  America,  they  laid  the  foundation  of  another  in  Franco, 
which  overturned  the  very  court  by  which  the  former  was  contrived ;  so 

.  sbort-aigbted  are  politiciaas  with  regard  to  the  tendency  of  their  own 
•cfaemea. 

War  was  now  the  avowed  resolution  of  both  p  ' 
vigorous  prepaiations  for  carrying  it  on.  The  patri' 
and  George  Washic^on  was  unanimonsly  create 
Horace  Gates  was  made  adjutant-general ;  and  Chi 
of  the  provindal  troopi.  The  patriot  generals  Mod 
with  S()00  men,  attempted  the  conquest  of  Canada 
innumerable  fatigues,  and  displaying  much  bravery, 
plelely  defeated.  The  governors  of  the  provinces 
time,  to  maintain  their  places,  and  to  reclaioi  the  dj 
ultimately  obliged  to  save  ^mselves  by  flight.  T 
(on  was  all  that  Britain  now  possessed  of  her  An 
that  town  .was  besi^ed  by  auch  an  army  as  tbreatet 
few  troops  by  whom  it  was  ooinpied.    In  March,  I 
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tod  opened  bUterie*  agBinat  it,  ud  for  14  days  bombarded  it  with  the  at. 
moat  faiy ;  and,  on  ifae  17th  of  that  month,  general  Howe,  to  wboin  Gage 
had  yielded  the  command  of  the  town,  waa  permitted  quietly  to  evacnala 
it,  and  tait  with  the  garriaon  to  Halifax;  taking  with  him  about  2000  of 
the  inhabitania,  who  were  attached  to  the  Britiab  came,  but  leaving  to  tbe 
Americana  a  conaiderable  quantity  of  mililary  stores. 

Deolaraiion  of  Independence.^  The  Americans,  on  the  4th  of  Jnly, 
1776,  declared  Utemselvei  independent ;  and  formaUy  renounced  all  con- 
nexion with  Britun.  This  decIaiBtion,  and  the  reasons  for  it,  were  ciicn- 
lated  in  all  the  colonies,  and  met  the  ^probation  of  them  all,  except 
Maryland,  bnt  this  state  was  soon  induced  to  join  the  confederacy.  In  tbe 
mean  time  the  British  projected  an  expedition  against  Charleston  in  Sonth 
Carolina,  which  failed ;  bat  another  against  New  York  was  more  snccess- 
fiil.  It  conaiated  of  6  ships  of  the  line  and  30  frigates,  besides  a  grMt 
namber  of  armed  vessels  and  transports.  The  command  of  this  fleet  was 
given  to  admiral  Howe ;  and  his  brother,  geneisl  Howe,  was  ordered  to 
leave  Halifax,  with  the  troops  under  his  command,  and  to  wait  at  Staten 
island,  on  the  coast  of  New  York,  to  take  the  command  of  the  land-forces, 
and  co-operate  with  his  brother.  In  July,  admiral  Howe  arrived ;  and, 
after  having,  in  qnality  of  commissioner  for  receiving  the  submission  of  tbe 
colonists,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  bring  tAtoat  a  reconciliation,  be  determined 
to  make  use  of  the  forces  nnder  bis  command  to  enforce  snbmission.  The 
troops  were  landed  on  Long  island  withont  opposition ;  tbe  patriots,  nnder 
general  Putnam,  lay  on  tbe  opposite  shore,  behind  a  range  of  hills,  of  which 
the  principal  pass  was  called  Flat  bosh.  An  engagement  took  place  here 
on  the  S7th  of  Angnst.  Of  the  Americans  upwards  of  3000  were  killed, 
and  1,100  were  taken  prisoners ;  while  the  British  had  only  61  killed  and 
£57  wounded.  Lord  Howe,  imagining  that  this  victory  would  be  soffident 
to  bring  congress  to  the  desired  terms,  despatched  general  Snllivan,  one  of  his 
prisoners,  to  them,  with  a  message,  informing  tbem  that  thongh  he  could  not 
trrat  with  them  under  the  poliucal  character  which  they  had  assumed, 
yet,  snch  was  his  desire  of  a  reconciliaUon,  that  he  was  willing  to  consnb 
with  any  of  them  in  their  private  capacity,  on  the  means  most  proper  for 
bringing  it  about.  But  congrees  knew  too  well  the  value  of  the  object 
for  whidi  they  contended,  to  yield  on  the  firet  defeat.  They  informed  the 
messenger  that  they  could  not  consult  with  tbe  enemies  of  their  country 
in  any  other  character  than  that  which  their  country  had  bestowed  mi 
them  i  but,  that  it  might  not  be  smd  that  they  were  averse  to  peace,  they 
would  appoint  a  committee  to  wait  on  lord  Howe,  in  order  to  learn  his 
propoa^.  This  committee,  consistmg  of  Dr  Franklin,  Mr  Adams,  and 
Mr  Rutledge,  declared,  that  it  was  necessary  to  lay  down  the  indepen- 
dency of  ^  states  as  a  preliminary  article ;  this  peramptery  assertion 
agreeing  so  ill  with  his  lordship'*  designs,  necessarily  bronght  Uie  conanl- 
tation  to  a  speedy  conclusion,  and  lord  Howe  prepared  to  prosecute  war. 

Having  published  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  declared  the  refusal  of  con- 
gresa  to  accept  of  arecondliatioD,  Howe  attacked  New  York,  and,  with  great 
ease,  drove  tbe  Americans  from  it,  to  the  N.  end  of  the  small  island  on 
which  that  dty  stands.  The  American  army  was  again  attacked  and  de- 
feeted ;  bnt  the  defeat  was  by  no  means  so  decisive  as  that  which  they  bad 
experienced  at  Flat  Bush.  Howe  then  tamed  his  arms  agunst  the  forte 
in  the  neighbourtiood  of  New  York,  uid,  in  a  short  time,  part  of  New 
York  and  the  whole  of  New  Jersey  were  in  the  poaseaaion  of  the  Rritifh, 
whoM  line  extended  fr«m  New  Brunswick  te  the  Delaware.     Sir  Henry 
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Clinton  alao  took  poaaeRiion  of  Rhode  iglsnil,  iritliout  the  loaa  of  B  man ; 
whilst  admirsl  Hopkina,  with  the  American  fleet,  which  had  been  &tted 
ont  with  lODch  care,  was  obliged  to  run  ap  the  rirer  Providence,  aa  far  aa 
the  Tesaela  would  float.  A  eecond  expedition  to  Canada  terminated  in  a 
manner  no  less  disastrons  than  the  first.  The  term  for  which  tha  provin- 
cial soldiers  had  enlisted  was  expired,  and  they  daily  left  the  army  in  great 
numbers ;  so  that  of  30,000  men  who  opposed  general  Hewe  at  New 
York,  scarcely  3000  conld  now  be  mastered  ;  and  Lee,  one  of  the  moat 
expert  among  the  American  generals,  was  made  prisoner.  But,  before  the 
end  of  the  campaign,  Washington  obtained  a  victory  over  a  body  of  Me*- 
eians  posted  not  far  from  Riiladelpbia,  which,  thongh  not  of  great  import- 
ance, tended  in  some  measure  to  reanimate  the  courage  of  the  dispirited 


In  the  spring  of  1776,  every  exertion  waa  made  to  recroit  the  patriot 
army,  and  Washington  once  more  saw  himself  at  the  head  bt  a  respectaUe 
force,  consisting  of  soldiers,  not  enlisted  for  one  year,  bnt  for  three  yean, 
or  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  With  this  force  he  posted  himself 
between  the  British  army  and  Philadelphia,  too  strongly  to  be  dislodged ; 
but,  on  the  11th  of  September,  the  American  army  was  attacked  and  en- 
tirely defeated  ;  on  the  36th  general  Howe  took  possesuon  of  Philadelphia, 
and  laid  open  the  navigation  from  Philadelphia  to  the  sea.  ' 

Burgoyne'a  Expedition.'^     In  the  northern  provinces,  the  British  anna 
were  not  equally  eucessful.     New  England  had  always  been  considered 
not  only  as  the  original,  bat  the  great  supporter  of  revolntionary  principles : 
tbe  conquest  of  this  part  of  the  country,  therefore,  was  considered  as  the 
surest  method  of  checking  what  was  called  the  American  rebellion.     To 
effect  this  important  conquest,  general  Burgoyne  was  put  at  the  head  of 
4000    British  troops,  and  3000  Germans.     With  this  army  he  encamped^ 
in  June  1777,  on  the  western  side  of  Lake  Champlain,  where  he  was 
joined  by  a  numerona  body  of  Indians,  and  Boon  after  captured  Ticoaderagv, 
a  fort  of  great  strength,  and  garrisoned  by  6000  men.     The  Americana 
retired  from  Fort  George  and  Fort  Edward,  to  Saratoga,  where  they  were 
pat  under  the  command  of  general  Arnold.     Colonel  St  Leger,  who  had 
been  sent  on  an  expedition  on  the  Mohawk  river,  to  make  a  direraion  in 
favour  of  the  mwn  body  of  the  British  army,  had  already  laid  siege  to 
Fort  Stsnwisa,  and  general  Bargoyne  wished  to  advance  towards  him,  that 
he  might  either  enclose  the  Americans  between  tbe  two  parties,  or  effect 
a  junction  with  the  colonel.     But  St  Leger'a  Indian  allieS)  intimidated  at 
the  report  of  Arnold's  approach  with  2000  men,  deserted  in  such  nnmbera 
as  to  oblige  him  likewise  to  retreat,  and  Burgoyne  found  it  not  only  im- 
prudent, but  even  impossible,  to  advance  a  step,  till  provisions  could  be 
procured.     At  the  I 
in  the  British  cam 
meanwhile  America 
that,  while  Burgoyn 
amounted  to  upwai 
exposed,  not  only  U 
petual  dischai^  of ' 
provisions  daily  dec 
the  British  army  ws 
provisions  waa  made 
army,  even  at  short 
tance,  therefore,  dn 
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sllowed  K  free  pMwge  to  Britun.  on  oondition  of  not  wTTing  sgwmt 
America  dnnng  die  w>r.  On  this  occ&Bion  the  AiaericwiB  got  35  bress 
field  pieces,  7000  ataod  of  umft,  cloliimg  for  an  equal  nnmbw  of  eoldiera, 
with  Uie  tent!  and  military  cheat.  Sv  Henry  Clinton  had  in  the  mean 
time  sailed  np  the  Hsdson,  and,  witli  a  vary  Bmall  losa  of  men,  taken  from 
the  Ameritana  property  to  «  gt«at  amoout,  and  destroyed  more  which 
cvnld  not  be  carried  c^.  Bat,  had  he  relioTed  the  troops  under  genetal 
Bnrgoyne— which  be  could  easily  have  done  by  destroying  Gatea's  stores 
at  Albany— ^e  woold  hare  rendered  his  country  a  jnnch  more  essential  ser- 

Treattf  mlh  Pranee.'}  It  wu  not  to  be  snppoaed  that  the  foes  ol 
Britaio  wonld  view  with  indi&rence  her  contest  with  her  colonies.  In 
Febmary  1778,  »  treaty  wbs  concluded  and  formally  signed  between 
France  and  the  United  Slaus  of  America.  Of  this  treaty  the  sabalaoce 
was  as  follows : 

I.  If  Great  Britain  should,  in  consequence  of  this  treaty,  proceed  to  hoa- 
tflitiee  agunat  Fiance,  the  two  nations  dwuld  mntnally  assist  each  other. 

II.  The  KHUB  end  of  the  treaty  was  in  an  effectual  manner  to  mamtua 
the  independence  of  America. 

ni.  Shoold  those  places  of  North  America  still  subject  to  Britdn  be 
reduced  by  the  colonies,  they  shonld  be  ctmfederated  with  them,  or  sub- 
jected to  their  Jurisdiction. 

IV.  Should  any  of  the  West  India  islands  be  reduced  by  France,  they 
should  be  deemed  its  prc^erty. 

V.  No  formal  treaty  with  Great  Britain  sbonld  be  cmicluded  mther  by 
France  or  Ameiua  without  die  consent  of  each  other ;  and  it  was  mutaatly 
engaged  that  diey  ahoald  not  lay  down  thur  arms  till  the  independence  of 
dw  States  had  been  formally  scknowlM^ed. 

VI.  The  contracting  parties  nintuallv  agreed  to  mvite  those  powers  that 
had  received  injuries  tirom  Great  Britain  to  join  the  common  cana^. 

VIL  The  United  State*  guaranteed  to  France  all  the  possessions  in  the 
West  Indies  which  she  should  conquer ;  and  France  in  her  tnm  guaranteed 
the  abfolnte  independency  of  the  Slates,  and  their  supreme  authority  over 
every  country  tbey  possessed,  or  might  acquire  during  the  war. 

Tint  Americana  did  not  confine  their  negotiations  to  France.  They  had 
■gents  In  the  courts  of  Madrid,  Vienna,  and  Berib,  endeavouring  to  obtwn 
from  them,  if  possible,  nBaistancej  or  at  least  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
independence.  Clinton  now  resolved  to  evacuate  Philadelphia,  probably 
becaaae  the  retention  of  it  employed  a  great  number  of  troops,  withont 
yielding  any  adequate  advantage.  Washington  no  sooner  learned  his  in- 
tentions, ihao  he  resolved  to  attack  him  on  his  march ;  bat  the  British 
■ivy  marched  onwards  without  any  euocessful  intemmtioo,  till  tbey  were 
taken  aboard  the  fleet  which  conveyed  them  to  New  York.  In  the  mean 
timn  count  D'Estaing  had  sailed  from  Tonlon,  on  the  14th  of  April,  with 
12  ships  of  the  line  and  a  number  of  lai^e  frigates,  and  arriveii  on  the 
eoaet  of  Virginia  in  the  b^inning  of  Jnly,  while  the  British  fleet  was  em- 
ployed in  conveying  Clinton's  forcee,  after  their  evacuation  of  Philadelphia, 
from  Sandy  Hook  to  New  Yoric  The  British  admiral  had  likewise  12 
ships  of  the  Ime,  with  a  few  frigates  ;  but  diongb  they  were  all  of  a  force 
mnch  infericw  to  those  commanded  by  D'Eateing,  the  French  admiral  lay 
off  Sandy  Hook  ^11  the  2Sd  of  July,  entirely  inactive.  In  coniunctioB 
with  the  Amwieaos,  ha  next  made  an  attempt  on  Rhode  islam^  whidl 
ngnally  (aUed. 
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OjMraitona  in  the  Southern  States.']  The  Ronthem  caloaie*  had  hi- 
tberto  been  the  swt  of  only  oecnaioiiftl  expeditiong ;  but  ui  attempt  by 
the  Americans  to  oremiD  West  Florida  called  the  attention  of  the  Biitiin 
to  that  quarter,  and  it  was  immediately  resolved  to  fit  oat  an  expedition 
agunM  Georgia.  For  lliis  purpose  commodoie  Hyde  Parker  was  de- 
spatched with  a  fleet ;  colonel  Campbell  was  to  command  the  land-forces  j 
and,  vith  liim,  general  Frevost,  who  commandeil  in  East  Florida,  was  to 
co-opeiate.  Hie  British  arrived  on  the  coast  in  December,  and  in  10  days 
the  whole  province  waa  sulgected.  The  Spaniards,  in  June  1779,  baring 
joined  the  confederacy  againat  Britain,  invaded  West  Florida ;  and,  as  it 
waa  almoet  destitute  of  troops,  became  masters  of  the  whole  with  little 
opposition 

The  British  forces  had,  for  some  time,  been  posted  on  the  islands  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cbarleston,  wuting  for  such  reinforcements  and  artillery 
as  might  enable  them  to  attack  that  city.  At  length  general  Clieton  em- 
barked a  body  of  troops,  and  sailed  to  prosecDte  the  attack.  The  fleet 
passed  Charleston  bar  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  the  land-forces  took 
possession  of  Charleston  neck  on  the  29th'  After  sustaining  a  siege  of  a 
month  it  capitulated,  and  Clinton,  early  in  June,  returned  to  New  York. 
Besides  the  loeses  sustained  by  the  Americans  in  war,  tbey  were  now 
mueli  embarrassed  in  tfaeii  finances.  Congress  waa  composed  of  persons 
who  knew  little  of  that  intricate  part  of  their  business.  Tbeir  exigencies 
forced  them  to  Lssue  bills  of  credit,  but  tbeir  executive  wanted  that  vigour 
which  was  necessary  to  procure  snms  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  diose 
bills.  They  wen  consequently  daily  depreciating  in  value;  and  between 
the  years  1777  and  1780,  they  had  fallen  bo  low,  that  their  real  value  was 
only  abaat  one-fortieth  of  the  sum  at  which  they  were  nominally  rated. 
^e  embarrassment  produced  by  such  a  circumstance  was  severely  felt  by 
mch  as  were  engaged  in  military  servicea ;  but  amidst  all  these  embarrass- 
ments, the  anniversary  of  independence  was,  in  1780,  celebrated  at  Fhila* 
delphia,  with  much  solemnity. 

A  body  of  French  troops,  conaisting  of  6000  men,  commanded  by  M. 
Temay>  was,  on  the  10th  of  July,  landed  on  Rhode  island ;  but  the  jirin- 
dpal  scene  of  action  was  now  transferred  to  the  southern  provinces.    Earl 
Comwallis — to  whom  die  command  of  the  British  troops  in  these  quarters 
had  been  delegated  by  Clinton,  on  the  IStfa  of  August  1780 — defeated 
general  Gates,  and  was  joined  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  South  Caro- 
lina, who  remained  attached  to  the  royal  cause.     On  the  1 1th  of  January 
he  put  his  troops  in  motion  to  penetrate  into  North  Carolina;  but  though 
•nccessful  in  -every  engagement,  repeated  conflicts  had  so  diminished  his 
numbers,  that  re.«nforcementB  were  necessary  to  enable  him  to  keep  tho 
field  with  advantage.     Trustms.  therefore,  to  the  efforts  of  the  other  Bri- 
tish generals  in  North  America 
success,  be  took  possession  of 
Virginia,  where  he  fortified  bin 
round  this  part  of  the  British 
quarter,  and  were  joined  by  a  ( 
the  count  de  Rochambeau.     C 
[H«hensione  for  New  York,  thi 
in  order,  if  poanble,  to  assist  ( 
Chesapeak  bay  aa  the  24>lh  of 
bad  nurendered  on  the  I9th, 
ifitendonr,  was  perhaps  G<»id 
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courage,  thui  had  been  exemplified  in  tbe  acquisition  of  hifl  fonnvr  vic- 
toiiea.  The  Britiah  army,  when  it  anrrendered,  consiatad  of  npwarda  uf 
6000  men,  but  of  tbeae  many  were  unfit  for  duty.  Tbe  army  to  which 
it  surrendered  consisted  of  13,000  Americans,  beaidea  a  large  body  of 
French,  with  a  considenble  train  of  artillery.  ITie  troops  were,  by  the 
articles  of  capitulation,  to  be  prisoners  to  the  United  States,  and  the  aea- 
men  to  tbe  king  of  France.  A  considerable  nnmber  of  cannoD,  and  aome 
military  storeBt.fell  into  tbe  hands  of  the  Americans. 

Treaty  of  Peace. 2  Tbe  surrender  of  Comwaltis  conrinced  his  country- 
men, that  if  tbe  conquest  of  America  was  possible,  it  was  likely  to  cost  more 
than  the  contest  merited.  They  were  now  willing,  therefore,  to  abandon  a 
struggle,  in  which  there  was  so  much  to  lose  and  so  little  to  gain.  Hie 
European  powers,  who  bad  espoused  tbe  cause  of  American  independence, 
were  likewise  willing  to  accede  to  terms  of  jiacification.  After  tbe  sur- 
render of  Comwallis,  nothing  of  any  importance  was  transacted  in  America. 
Sir  Guy  Csrleton  airired  at  New  Yorii,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1782,  and  in- 
formed general  Washington,  that,  along  with  admiral  Digby,  be  was  com- 
missioned to  treat  of  peace  with  the  Americana ;  and  that,  to  convince  them 
of  the  sincerity  of  bis  intentions,  the  independence  of  the  statea  waa  ad- 
mitted as  a  preliminary  article.  When  this  intimation  was  given  to  con- 
gress, they  were  at  first  apprehensive  that  the  British  intended  to  draw 
them  into  a  treaty  separate  from  their  alliea  the  French, — a  measure  to 
which  tbey  declared  themselves  nnwilUng  to  accede.  In  the  m*^antime, 
however,  negotiations  were  conducting  in  France  for  tbe  recontnliation  of 
all  the  belligerent  powers ;  and  on  tbe  SOtb  of  November,  provisional 
articlea  of  peace  were  signed,  in  which  his  Britannic  majesty  acknowledged 
the  colonies  to  be  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  states.  Tbe  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States  was  acknowledged,  by  Holland,  in  April,  178^  ; 
by  Sweden,  in  February,  1763  ;  by  Spain,  in  Marcb,  and  by  Rosaia,  in 
July,  1783. 

Thus  terminated  the  American  revolutionary  war.  For  tbe  American 
patriots  it  "issued  prosperously" — to  quote  one  of  their  own  writersr— 
"  because  it  was  begun  and  was  conducted  under  the  anspices  of  private 
and  public  virtue.  Our  liberty,"  tbe  same  writer  continues,  «  did  not  come 
to  us  by  accident,  nor  was  it  the  gift  of  a  few  leaders,  bat  ita  seeds  were 
Bown  plentifalty  in  the  minds  of  the  whole  people.  It  was  rooted  in  tbe 
conscience  and  reason  of  the  nation.  It  was  the  growth  of  deliberate  con- 
victions and  generous  principles  liberally  difiiiised.  We  had  no  Paris, — no 
metropolis,  %^ich  a  few  leaden  swayed,  and  which  sent  forth  ita  influences, 
like  '  a  mighty  heart,'  throagh  dependent  and  subservient  provinces.  The 
country  was  all  heart.  The  living  principle  pervaded  the  community,  and 
every  village  added  strength  to  tbe  solemn  purpose  of  being  free." 

Ankles  of  ConfiderationT^  The  Americans,  during  the  war,  had  agreed 
to  certain  articles  of  confederation,  which  were  to  form  the  bases  of  tbmr 
general  government.  It  cxrald  scarcely  he  expected  that  these  should  not 
contain  nnmeroos  imperfections.  They  were  framed  by  men  acquainted 
perhapa  with  the  petty  transactions  of  single  colonies,  but  strangera  to  the 
managtment  of  a  great  nation.  Theae  imperfections  were  felt  during  the 
war;  but  the  stale  of  the  inbnt  govenunent  was,  at  that  time,  such  as 
not  to  admit  of  nice  legislation.  When  peace  was  eetabliahed,  various 
modifications  of  the  existing  articles  of  confederacy  seemed  necessary,  and 
were  loudly  demanded  by  the  people.  It  appeared  highly  necessary  that 
aome  coDstitational  form  should  be  adopted,  by  which  both  the  nilefa 
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M(l  the  ruled  migbt  know  the  esteat  of  their  potr«ra  and  privilege*.  In 
panicnlsr,  the  necessity  of  «  more  energetic  oxecntire  aoon  became  n«bli). 
Duiag  the  war,  the  lore  of  independence,  which  geoetally  prenuled,  had 
influenced  the  separate  stales  willingly  to  contribute  their  proportion*  o( 
men  and  money  for  the  common  defence  ;  bat  when  the  sense  of  danger 
was  removed  with  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  the  stales  became  at  first  re- 
miss, and  were  afterwards  almost  totally  deficient  in  the  payment  of  such 
anms  as  were  necessary  to  dischai^  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  sud 
to  answer  the  purposes  of  goremment.  Accordingly,  after  much  discus- 
uon,  and  violent  opposition  from  different  parties,  that  constitntion  was 
adopted  which  diail  be  afterwards  particularized,  and  Washington  was 
chosen  the  first  president  of  the  United  States.  The  followiug  table 
shows,  at  one  view,  the  date  of  the  ratifications  of  the  several  slates,  and 
the  nwjority  that  appeared  in  favour  of  this  ratification  : 


DcUwarc 

Deenaber    S, 

1787. 

N«w  Jeney, 

December  13, 

do. 

4Gtae3. 

December  19, 

do. 

Georgia, 

January       8, 

1788, 

unanlmoDsly 

Connecticnt. 

Jaoiuiy       9, 

iTte, 

IBS  to  40. 

MuBBRhuMtla, 

February     6, 

iT 

187  to  lot. 

MuTlaad, 
SaDtb  Carollns, 

zs"  s 

do. 

SStclS. 

New  Haa.p.hirt, 

June           81, 

d«. 

Virginia, 

June           85, 

do. 

8910  79. 

New  York, 

July            86, 

do. 

90  to  as. 

North  Carolins, 

17B9. 

l»3to7S. 

Ubode  IiUnd, 

May          29, 

790, 

Vermont, 

January      10, 

Kentucky. 

The  vast  quantity  of  paper-money  which  had  beon  issoed  during  the 
struggle  for  independence  was  now  prodactive  of  many  mischief.  Public 
credit  was  almost  entirely  annihilated  ;  and  the  evil  was  aggravated  by  the 
nefarious  speculations,  not  of  individuals  only,  but  of  states.  The  proceed- 
ings of  congress,  too,  in  many  cases,  gave  much  offence  to  the  people ;  and 
in  1786,  the  discontented  party  in  Massachusetts  broke  ont  into  actual  re- 
bellion, in  coDseqaence  of  the  imposition  of  certain  taxes  necessary  to  the 
discharge  of  their  share  of  the  inlerest  of  the  national  debt.  The  long  wars  in 
Europe,  consequent  on  the  French  revolution,  proved  of  immense  advantage 
to  the  United  States,  by  throwing  into  their  hands  a  great  part  of  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  the  belligerent  powera.  If  we  except,  however,  frequent  wars 
with  dte  Indians,  generally  waged  on  the  most  flimsy  pretexts,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  them  from  their  grounds, — the  purchase  of  Louisiana 
nom  France,— and  the  unprincipled  attack  upon  the  Floridas,  at  the  moment 
when  die  Spanish  cortes  was  struggling  for  national  independence  agunst 
the  power  of  France, — little  of  political  importance  occurred  in  the  history 
of  America,  till  the  penod  of  the  late  rupture  between  itand  diia  country. 
For  many  years  previous  to  this  mpture,  the  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  exhibited  a  very  singular  aspect. 
The  nations  were  not,  indeed,  in  a  state  of  open  war  with  each  other  j  but 
the  conflict  of  opposite  pretensions,  the  angry  discussion  of  many  intricate 
questions  of  international  law,  the  charges  and  recriminations  which  had 
for  a  series  of  years  formed  the  only  subject  of  their  diplomatic  intercourse, 
had  diffused  over  both  countries  a  strong  and  ever-wdcing  spirit  of  distrust 
and  animosity. 

Warnith  Brilaiu.^     The  erent  so  long  anticipated  M.latt  arrived; 
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and,  on  Oe  Ittlh  of  Jvae,  18l3!,  the  prandam  of  the  United  StatM  inti- 
mated bis  approral  of  an  set  of  oongren,  by  which  war  waa  dodared 
against  Great  Britain.  This  act,  which  was  passed  in  the  honss  of  repra- 
flODtatires  by  a  majority  of  79  to  49,  was  preceded  by  a  Imig  message  ttam 
the  prendent,  on  which  some  stotmy  debates  arose  in.bodi  houses  of  coo- 
^M.  The  meesaga  acoised  the  British  goTwameot  of  having,  since  the 
year  1803,  persbted  id  a  series  of  acts  hostile  to  the  United  Stales  as  an 
independent  nation.  It  sat  forth,  that  British  cruisers  had  violated  the 
honour  of  the  American  flag;,  and  siezed  peraons  sailing  ooder  it ;  that  the 
seianre,  even  of  British  subjects,  withont  trial  or  iaqniry,  was  unjust,  but 
that,  under  pretence  o!  searching  for  them,  American  citiisena  had  beesi 
pressed  on  board  of  British  ships,  and  oompetled  to  fight  for  their  opprasaon  ; 
that  British  cruisers  bad  violated  the  rights  and  the  peace  oF  the  Amaricatt 
coast ;  that  the  commerce  of  America  had  been  plundered  on  every  aea ; 
and  that  Great  Britain  had  at  length  resorted  to  a  sweeping  system,  under 
the  name  of  orders  in  council,  suited  to  her  own  commei^al  news,  and 
higlity  injurious  to  the  trade  of  the  United  States. 

While  these  transactions  were  taking  place  in  America,  adespatch  was 
received  from  Paris,  by  the  American  envoy  at  London,  announcing  the 
formal  revocation,  by  the  French  government,  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  de< 
crees  as  fsr  as  regarded  America.  This  revocation,  although  only  com- 
municated in  the  year  181S,  was  dated  as  far  back  as  April,  181].  No 
doubt  could  be  entertained,  that  this  official  notification  lioil  been  extorted 
from  the  French  government,  in  consequence  of  the  British  declaration, 
that  as  soon  as  the  French  decrees  should  be  repealed,  the  British  ordera  in 
council  should  cease.  After  having  for  two  years,  therefore,  refused  any 
explanation  to  America,  Bonaparte  came  forward,  in  May,  1812,  with  a 
decree  antedated  the  llih  of  April,  1811,  and  that  decrae  even  referring 
to  the  year  1810,  from  which  period,  it  was  alleged  that  these  notable 
edicts,  in  so  far  as  respected  America,  had  been  repealed.  So  gross  an  ii^ 
suit  on  the  good  faith  and  honoin-  of  natitHis  was,  perhaps,  never  o^red  by 
any  government.  But  although  Uie  alleged  repeal  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees  was  attended  with  so  many  suspicions  circumstances,  and  continued 
nevertheless  to  be  acted  upon,  the  British  government  had  many  obvious 
reasons  at  the  time  for  not  being  over  scrupnloas  on  that  point,  and  fw 
avoiding — if  that  could  be  done  by  any  honourable  concessietu^-a  war 
with  the  United  States.  Britain  had  alrendy  numerona  and  formidable 
enemies  to  contend  with ;  she  was  engaged  in  the  most  arduous  contest 
she  had  ever  waged,  not  only  against  France,  bat  the  whole  continent  of 
Eorope,  Spain  and  Portugal  excepted ;  and  these  poweta,  ao  far  from  being 
able  to  ud  her  against  this  new  foe,  required  her  asustance  against  France, 
for  the  recovery  of  their  own  ind^>endenc« ;  she  had  also  the  interests  of 
her  commerce  to  maintain,  which  are  ^waya  dependent  in  a  conuderable 
degree  on  friendly  relations  with  America.  Moved  by  these  considerations, 
the  British  government  issued  a  declaration  for  the  repeal  of  the  mdeta  in 
council.  It  stated,  that  by  a  prior  declaration,  of  the  1st  April,  1812,  (herepeal 
of  the  orders  in  council  was  to  take  place  as  soon  as  the  French  decrees  were 
formally  revoked  ;  that  a  communication  bad  been  made,  by  the  Amwican 
charge  de  afiiures,  to  Lord  Castlereagli,  of  a  copy  of  the  alleged  instrument 
of  repeal  by  the  French  government ;  and  although  this  revocatioo  was  not 
inch  aa  to  aatisfy  the  conditions  required  by  the  British  declaration,  yet, 
as  Great  Britain  was  anxious  to  replace  the  commerce  of  neutrals  on  ita 
ancient  basis,  the  orders  m  council  of  7th  January,  1807,  and  26th  April, 
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1809,  wMe  Ba«p«nded,  bs  far  m  r^krded  AmerlcBn  property,  from  tlw 
Iw  «f  Aagiut  fQUomng,  jiul  firs  day*  after  wit  had  b^n  declared  by  tin 
United  SlBtM.  But  the  aniral  of  this'  intelligence  in  America,  did  aot 
^pear  in  Ae  alightesl  degree  lo  r«More  a  pacific  dtspotitiim  on  the 
part  of  that  gerenunenl,  wlueh,  couideriag  thia  coneeasioo  oa  the  part  of 
Briiaioi  only  at  aa  indicatioa  irf  weaknesa,  was  led  from  thence  (e 
kaiglitan  its  tone,  maguifyiDg  into  TaBt  importance  minor  points,  and 
advandng  pretenaioiH  anbreraivB  of  tlie  rights  of  every  belligerent  powert 
A  WOT  eo  differently  affecting  the  different  parts  of  Uie  Union,  ooold  not 
bnt  be  Feoeired  with  great  divenity  of  feeling.  A  remarkable  exampla 
of  oppoHtion  t«  Ui9  WW  ww  given  in  a  roeoioriat  addreaeed  to  die  preai* 
dent,  from  the  coanty  of  BeckingfaHiD  in  New  Hunpehire,  of  wtuch  the 
following  are  eEtnUa  :  "  The  alarm  excited  in  onr  miode  by  the  faroarita 
and  long  caatinued  '  Beatrictire  ^tem,'  it  raised  still  higher  by  the  lata 
dedaration  of  war  agaiiut  Great  Britain ;  an  erent  which,  we  beljere,  in 
tha  present  defeooalem  circamstances  of  the  coantcy,  will  be  productiTa  of 
erili  of  incalcnlable  ma^oitnile.  The  impressment  of  oar  leameD,  which 
forms  tha  most  plausible  and  popular  of  tha  alleged  causes  of  war,  wa 
baliere  to  hare  been  the  anbject  of  great  misrepreaentatian.  The  nambar 
of  these  cases  has  bean  extravagantly  exaggerated.  Every  inqoiry  <m  tha 
snbjfWt  strengthens  oar  couvictioa,  that  the  repated  number  bears  little 
talation  to  the  true  aumber.  We  are  among  those  to  whom  insiaocas  of 
impressment,  if  they  did  actually  eiist  to  any  eoosidetable  extent,  mast 
ba  known;  yet  we  cannot  find  them  out."  "  It  is  well  known  that  Eng- 
land pretends  to  no  right  of  impressing  our  seamen.  She  insists  only  that 
abe  has  a  right  to  the  servicea  of  her  own  sabjeots,  in  time  of  war,  even 
though  fonad  serriog  on  board  the  merchant  ships  of  other  nations.  This 
cl^m  we  suppose  to  be  neither  unfounded  nor  novel.  It  is  racogaised  by 
the  public  law  of  Europe,  and  of  the  civilized  world.  Writers  of  th« 
highest  authority  maintain  that  tha  right  belongs  to  all  nations.  For  the 
same  reason,  aay  they,  that  tha  father  of  a  family  may  demand  the  ud  of 
his  children  to  defend  himself  and  his  boose,  a  nation  may  call  home  her 
■nbjecis  to  her  defence  and  protection  in  time  of  war."  "  England  bat' 
always  professed  a  willingness  to  adjust  thia  subject  by  amicable  arrange- 
ment. She  has  repeatedly  called  on  as  to  do  onr  pan  towards  effecting 
such  adjustment.  She  has  reminded  na  of  the  facility,  we  may  say  the 
falsity,  yfitb  which  American  protections  are  obtuned ;  of  the  frequent 
iostaDcee  in  which  Irishmen,  and  even  men  that  cannot  ^eak  a  word  of 
oar  language,  are  found  with  American  protections  in  their  packets.  She 
has  expressly  and  officially  offered  to  prohibit,  by  severe  laws,  all  impresv 
meat  troax  American  vessels,  if  the  Amfflicaa  government  would  enad 
laws  prohibiting  American  officers  from  granting  protections  or  certificates 
of  citizenship  to  British  subjects.  She  has  also,  through  her  minister, 
offered  to  restore  every  native  seaman  that  onr  governoMnt  conld  nam^ 
as  being  under  impressment.  For  years  preceding  the  declaiaiion  of  war* 
oar  government  has  been,  in  a  manner,  silent  on  this  subject.  When  the 
arrangement  was  made  with  Mr  Erekine,  the  preHut  admuiistratioa  tham- 
eelvea  did  not  consider  any' existing  difficulties  ou  the  sobject  of  impress' 
meat  as  inauperabte  obstacles  to  peace.  The  blockade  and  orders  in  coun- 
cil,— the  other  causes  of  war,  b^  do  better  examination  than  the  snbject 
of  impressment.  The  blockade,  now  to  grievous  to  be  endured,  we  know 
was  regarded,  at  the  time  it  was  laid,  as  a  measure  faroorable  to  oar  in- 
terest.   We  know  this,  apon  the  express  dedaralMn  of  Mr  Monroe^  tbaa 


\  Bf^hnd.     We  ha*e  bia  own  words,  dnt  it  would  be  r»- 

gvded  '  ia  a  faTonnUa  l^t,'  and  that  it  <  pramiMd  to  be  highly  aatislMV 
toiy  to  onr  commeTcial  interests.' " 

"  We  ara  eqnally  imaatiBfied  with  the  argnmenta  used,  to  prore  that 
the  decreea  of  France  were  repealed  in  November,  1810.  Against  each 
■apposed  repeal  of  the  Freai^  de<Tees,  we  have  the  express  declaration  of 
the  French  goverament  itself,  as  late  as  March,  1812,  alleging  that  theM 
decrees  did  then  exist.  We  hare  also  had  daily  evidence  of  their  operk- 
tion,  in  the  destruction  of  oar  property ;  and  some  oiembere  of  this  meet- 
ing have  convicUoos  of  the  existence  and  operadon  of  those  decrees,  down 
tfhthe  very  moment  of  onr  dedarstion  of  war ;  which  convictions  b«ng 
prodnced  by  great  and  repeated  pertoot^  losses,  in  the  sMznres,  detmtian, 
conBscation,  and  burnings,  under  those  very  decrees,  are  not  lUcely  to  be 
removed,  by  any  ingenioos  comments  on  the  (arms  of  an  ambignons,  de> 
oepdve,  and  fallacions  instnunent  like  the  dake  of  Csdore's  letter.  The 
oondnct  of  France,  in  relation  to  the  repeal  of  her  edicts,  exhibits  to  onr 
view  a  ecene  of  the  most  contemptible  fraud  and  jn^linf;  that  ever  db- 
graced  the  court  of  any  astioD." 

^-  A  similar  spirit,  though  somewhat  more  guarded,  was  displayed  in  the 
resolntions  of  b  body  of  more  weight  and  consequence,  being  a  conveu- 
^n  of  delegates  from  34  cities  and  counties  of  the  state  of  New  Yorfc, 
held  at  Albany  on  the  17th  and  18th  af  September.  As  the  language  iu 
this  document  is  so  forcible  and  just,  we  will  mske  the  following  extract : 
"  Resolved,  that  without  insisting  on  the  injustice  of  the  present  war,  tak- 
ing solely  into  coesideration  the  time  and  circumstances  of  its  declaration, 
the  condition  of  the  country,  and  state  of  the  public  mind,  we  ere  con- 
strained to  considN,  and  feel  it  our  duty  to  pronounce  it,  a  most  rash,  aa- 
wise,  and  inexpedient  measure ;  the  adoption  of  which  ought  for  ever  to 
deprive  its  authors  of  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  an  enlightened  people 
— 4>ecausei  aa  the  injuries  we  have  received  from  Prance  are  at  least  eqnal 
in  amount  to  those  we  have  sustained  from  England,  and  have  been  at- 
tended with  circumstances  of  still  greater  insult  and  aggravation — if  war 
were  necessary  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  country,  consistency  and 
impartiality  required  that  both  nations  should  have  been  included  in  the 
declaration.  Because,  if  it  were  deemed  expedient  to  exercise  onr  right 
of  selecting  onr  adversary,  prudence  and  common  sense  dictated  the  choice 
of  an  enemy  from  whose  hostility  we  had  nothing  to  dread.  A  war  with 
France  would  equally  have  satisfied  onr  insulted  honour,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  instead  of  annihilating,  would  have  revived  and  extended  our  com- 
merce—«nd  even  the  evils  of  such  a  contest  would  have  been  mitigated 
by  the  sublime  consolation,  that  by  onr  efforts  we  were  coatributing  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  despotism  in  Europe,  and  essentially  serving  tba 
great  interests  of  freedom  and  humanity  throughout  the  world.  Because 
a  republican  government,  depending  solely  for  its  support  on  the  wishes 
and  aflecttona  of  the  people,  ought  never  to  declare  a  war,  into  which  the 
gtMt  body  of  the  nation  are  not  prepared  to  enter  with  zeal  and  alacrity ; 
as  where  the  justice  and  necessity  of  the  measare  ore  not  HO  apparent  as 
to  unite  all  parties  in  its  support,  its  inevitable  tendency  is  to  augment  the 
dissensions  that  have  before  existed,  and  by  exasperating  party  violence  to 
its  utmost  height,  prepare  the  way  for  a  luvil  war.  Because,  before  a  war 
was  declared,  it  was  perfectly  well  ascertained,  that  a  vast  majority  of  the 
people  in  the  middle  and  northern  states,  by  whom  the  burden  and  ex- 
penses of  the  contMt   must  be  borne  almost  exduuvely,  were  atcongly 
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oppoMd  to  the  mewnre.  Bnooie  w«  m*  no  ntioDal  proipect  of  attaiit- 
in^,  by  force  of  armK,  (b«  object*  for  which  our  rnlen  my  we  are  contend- 
ing—end becwua  the  erilt  and  dutreawe  which  the  war  man  of  neccstity 
occorion,  fat  OT«rbeUnc«  any  adTanb^eH  we  can  expect  to  derire  from  it. 
fiecanse  die  great  power  of  England  on  the  ocean,  and  t)ie  smazing 
monrcoa  ebe  derives  from  commerce  and  naTigation,  render  it  endent, 
that  we  cannot  compel  her  to  reapeet  our  righta,  and  satisfy  oar  demandi, 
otberwiM  than  by  a  nieceMfal  maritime  warfare;  the  means  of  condacting 
which  we  not  only  do  not  posseM,  bat  onr  ralers  have  obttinately  refdsed 
to  provide.  Becaose  the  eshanated  atate  of  the  treosnry,  occasioned  by 
die  deatniction  of  the  rerenue  deiired  from  commerce,  should  the  war 
eontiniM,  will  render  neceasaiy  a  resort  to  loans  and  taxes  to  a  vast  amonnt 
— meaanres  by  t^ich  the  people  will  be  greatly  bnrtbeaed  and  oppressed, 
and  the  tnfioence  and  patronage  of  the  ezecotive  alarmingly  increaaed. 
And,  finally,  because  of  a  wv  begun  wiA  anch  means  as  our  rulera  had 
prepared,  and  conducted  in  the  mode  (hey  seemed  reeolved  to  pursue,  we 
see  no  grounds  to  hope  fhe  honourable  and  ancceasful  termmation. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  late  ravocatiou  of  the  British  orders  in  council  has 
removed  the  great  and  ostensible  caase  of  the  present  war,  and  prepared 
die  way  for  an  immediate  accommodation  of  all  existing  diferences,  inas- 
much aa,  by  the  confeanon  of  the  present  secretary  of  Htaie,  satisftictory 
and  honourable  arrangements  might  easily  be  made,  by  which  the  abosee 
resulting  from  the  impreaament  of  our  aeameo,  might  in  future  be  effec- 
tually prevented.     Therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  we  ahall  be  constrained  to  consider  the  determination 
on  the  part  of  our  rulers  to  continue  the  present  war,  after  official  notice 
«f  the  revocation  of  the  British  orders  in  council,  aa  affording  conclunve 
evidence,  that  the  war  bad  been  undertaken  from  motivea  entirely  distinct 
bom  diose  which  hare  been  hitherto  avowed,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
objecla  wholly  unconnected  with  the  interest  and  honour  of  the  American 

At  Boston,  on  the  day  of  the  declaration  of  war,  all  the  ships  in  the 
port  displayed  flags  half-ma-it  h^,  the  nana]  toheo  of  moorning ;  and  a 
town  meeting  was  held  in  that  city,  in  which  a  number  of  reaotntiona 
were  passed,  stigmatising  the  war  as  unneceasary  and  minons,  and  leading 
to  a  connexion  with  France  destructive  to  American  liberty  and  independ- 
ence. But  very  different  were  the  populv  aentimenta  in  the  soDtbern 
atatea,  where  awarms  of  privateers  were  already  preparing  to  reap  the 
expected  harvest  of  prizes  among  the  Weat  India  islands.  Of  the  towni 
in  this  interest  Baltimore  stood  fcHemost  in  violence  and  oatrage. 

Campaign  o^  1812.]  The  first  military  operations  of  the  Americans 
were  attended  with  the  most  signal  disastera.  Greneral  Hull,  who  invaded 
Upper  Canada,  ended  his  ahort  career,  by  surrendering  himself  and  the 
whole  of  bis  army,  amounting  to  2,500  men,  prisoners  of  war,  with  the 
fort  of  Detroit,  and  33  pieces  of  cannon,  to  the  British  major-generul 
Brock,  who  obtained  almost  a  bloodless  victory.  A  second  attempt  to 
invade  this  province  was  made  by  the  Americans  nnder  general  Wads- 
worth,  who,  on  the  13th  of  October,  attacked  Queenstown  with  a  consi- 
derable force.  Ha  was  at  first  auccessfnl  in  carrying  that  poaition)  but 
Brock  having  come  up  with  a  amall  body  of  men,  composed  of  reguhvs, 
militia,  and  Indians,  a  auccessfnl  attempt  was  made  to  turn  the  flank  of  the 
Americans,  while  their  attention  was  engaged  by  an  attack  of  artillery  in 
front.     iSie  Americana  thus  asniled  at  all  points,  were,  after  a  short  bat 
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•pirited  cmBtct,  coHpUtely  dsfiMtM),  md  general  Wcdtwortb,  irith  tha 
wbola  of  hia  offioora,  and  npwardi  of  900  men,  made  priadnen. 

^Mial  Suecenn.^  The  AmaricaM,  hoirever,  mre  mora  ameeeM&ilnpan 
M  element  where  it  -tna  iaagiiied  Um^  had  me  ehance  of  ancCMa  at  all. 
On  the  10th  of  Au^^Mt,  the  Gnerriere  Briti^  frigate  wsa  eaptnred  bf  tbe 
American  frigate  CaoUitntion,  captatn  Hall,  after  a  dea^rat*  actum  «f 
abont  tiro  bonra,  in  niuch  the  Gncniere  had  78  men  ktUed  aod  wcmndAd. 
and  WW  redaced  W  tadi  a  complaM  wrack,  that  the  Aaawiouu  ware 
obliged  to  set  her  on  Sre.  On  (iie  S5th  of  Decambw  b1m>,  the  Maoedo- 
oian  frigate  was  captured,  afteor  an  obstimte  and  M*erel^  oonte«ted  aetioB. 
by<he  American  frigate  United  Statea,  captain  Decatur ;  and  od  the  29tli 
of  December,  the  Jara  frigate,  captaia  Lambert,  wm*  captwed  <^  the  eoaat 
of  Brazil,  by  the  Ameiican  frigMe  Coaatiln^aiii,  amr  wider  tha  eoBimMod 
of  commodore  Williaat  Baiobridge,  after  a  nererg  action  af  aboro  two 
hours,  in  which  the  Britiah  captain  waa  kiUad,  and  liMi  of  his  craw  were 
killed  and  wounded.  The  Java  waa  eo  mneh  shattered  before  ahe  stmek, 
that  the  Americana  were  oUiged  to  d«atr»r  her.  Tha  triumph  of  tb« 
Amerieans  on  aecoaat  of  these  thour  firat  naral  rictoriai  tended  greatly  to 
caDBole  them  ftn-  dieir  dtaaalcn  by  land.  On  the  other  band,  the  Bmiifa 
people  b^ian  to  think  Aat  their  iwvy  waa  eilbor  ill-dicectedi  or  beginniiq; 
to  degenerate.  There  was,  bowevar,  no  joat  cnua  for  either  of  thaae  anr- 
miaes,  oa  the  anperiAr  uza  and  weight  of  metal  of  the  Amaricaa  frigate* 
gave  them  a  decided  npertority  aver  the  Britiati  veaaeli.  The  laifiest  of 
the  captnred  frigates  did  not  exceed  1050  tMiSi  while  the  American  fri- 
gatea,  the  CoaatitBtina,  Presidant,  and  Uuted  Statea,  originally  intanded 
for  line  of  battle  ships,  were  of  1600  t<»a  burden  and  tipwards  admea- 
anrement,  and  irere  armed  with  )1  twenty-four  poandera,  long  guns,  on 
each  aide,  on  iheir  maindeck,  and  on  their  quarterdeck  and  forecastle, 
which  nearly  met,  with  13  thirty-two  pounder  canooadw  on  each  side, 
inaking  a  total  of  54  beary  guns :  nor  \ne  the  disparity  in  the  number 
of  the  crews  leaa  atrtking,  for  while  the  Gnerriere  at  the  time  of  her  ac- 
tion could  only  mnater  at  quartera  241  men  and  19  boya,  the  Conatitnlion 
had  a  crew  of  476  picked  men.  It  was  nerertheleea  clear,  that  die  Ame- 
rican *esaela  were  fought  with  a  akill  and  gallantry  which  the  British  bad 
not  been  accustomed  to  meet  with  in  oonteuding  with  the  French  and  the 
Spaniarda. 

Campaigm  of  1813.2  The  campugn  of  1813  cwnmanoed  withatbird 
attempt  to  invade  Canada,  which  proved  equaUy  disastrous  to  the  invaden 
with  the  fornMT.  At  the  opening  of  this  campaign,  tha  Americao  army 
of  the  west  waa  placed  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie,  under  general  Harrison  ; 
the  army  of  the  centre  nnder  generals  Wilkinson  and  Dearborn,  in  the 
vidnity  of  the  falla  of  Niagara,  between  Lakea  Erie  and  Ontario  ;  and  the 
army  of  the  north,  uader  genenl  Hamptmi,  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Cham- 
plwn.  The  ol^ect  of  these  forces  was,  1^  combined  operations,  to  reduce 
the  two  Cauadaa.  Accordingly,  on  the  22d  of  January,  general  Winches- 
ter, with  the  right  wing  of  general  Harrison's  army,  marched  to  the  at- 
tack of  DetrMt,  and  occupied  Frenchtown  with  abont  1000  men.  Here 
Ue  was  attacked  by  colonel  Proctoi^  with  about  500  r^ulara  and  "■'■tjpi 
and  600  Indians.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  American  aimy  gave 
way,  and  the  retreat  of  the  r«mainder  hma^  cut  off  by  a  divisioa  of  the 
Indiana  which  had  been  detached  in  tbeir  rear,  Winuieater  capln^ated, 
and  the  whcde  were  taken  priaoaere.  After  tha  losa  of  the  right  wing, 
under  general  Wincheatw,  general  Harrison  retreated  to  fort  Meigs. 
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-  Tbe  Antaridn  ■nnj'  of  the  cmuto  congMtod  of  abont  7,000  men,  4,000 
or  whom  were  Btationed  ia  the  viciiiUy  of  Stcket'i  Harboor,  waA  3,000 
at  the  beed'of  (be  I^agen  iiTer.  A  coqts  of  their  ben  nwips,  vhuIw 
gtBeral  Dewbom,  hkring  anived  off  York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada, 
najor-gaiMrd '  Sfaeaffe,  at  lite  head  of  700  regolara  and  milicia,  and  LOO 
Indisna,  Tigorondy  oppoaed  their  landiag,  bat  was  obliged  to  retire  befora 
OTerwhelmiiig  OHobcn,  and  York,  with  a  ganieoD  of  29d  militia,  capitu- 
lated- Tbe  capture  of  Fort  George  and  Fort  Erie  quickly  followed  that 
of  Yoric ;  bat  dteaa  eonqneeta  were  Only  tianment,  for  before  the  end  of 
June  the  Americwu  were  eompelled  to  abandon  all  the  poala  tbey  heldon 
the  Wt  bank  of  the  Niagara. 

The  hll  of  Forte  George  and  Erie  bad  left  the  AmericanB  at  liberty  to 
pnntie  their  sncceaaes ;  and,  accordingly,  generala  Chandler  and  Winder 
advanced  with  3,500  infantry,  and  250  cavalry,  from  Forty  Mile  Creek, 
far  die  pnrpoae  of  attacking  the  Britioh  po«ition  at  Barlington  Heighta, 
near  the  bead  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  colonel  Vincent  waa  po««d  with 
bis  diriHon.  Thia  officer,  awara  of  tbe  iMt  raperiority  of  the  fwce  with 
which  be  waa  menacMl,  detennined  to  attack  the  American  camp  in  tbe 
nigbt.  With  a  force  not  exceeding  700  men,  he  addreaied  himMlf  to  tbia 
entoiprise.  The  Americana,  completely  panic  atmck,  wen  driren  from 
their  camp  with  great  loea,  and  generab  Chandler  and  Winder  were  botb 
among  the  pritonera  taken. 

Daring  tbeee  operationa,  Sir  James  Yeo,  commanding  the  British  flo- 
tilla OB  Lake  Ontario,  made  an  attack  opon  Stcket'i  Harbour,  and  sac- 
eeeded  in  deatroying  all  tbe  naral  stores  collected  at  that  poinL  On  I«ka 
Erie,  however,  the  case  waa  raTcrsed.  Haring  here  asaembled  a  conu- 
denible  naral  force,  onmiBting  of  nine  veasela,  carrying  54  gone,  under 
eommodore  Perry,  they  ancceeded  in  capturing  tbe  whole  Briti^  force  in 
that  quarter,  consiiting  of  rix  Tenels,  canying  60  guns,  font  much  ligbtw 
than  tboae  of  tbe  Anurieaoa,  after  a  smart  action  fon^t  on  tbe  lOth  of 
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e  capture  of  die  British  squadron  on  Lake  Erie  compelled  tbe  British 
to  abandmi  the  Micbigsa  territocy,  and  all  tlie  posts  in  Upper  Canada  h«- 
yoiid  tbe  Great  Hirer ;  and  geowal  Hanison,  wboee  mtmy  bad  been  ang- 
mented  to  abo«t  LO,OCiO  men,  nreiliog  bimself  of  tbe  important  eo-opeiu- 
ium  and  assistance  of  tbe  American  sqasdron,  under  commodore  Perry, 
now  complettJy  mmter  oi  Iska  Eriet  again  invaded  Upper  Canada.  G». 
netsl  Proctor,  unable  to  contend  with  the  overwhelming  force  of  his  ad- 
Traiary,  wm  compelled  to  retire,  dismantling  tbe  forts,  and  destroyii^  the 
stores  before  absndonlDg  tliem.  Three  armiea,  each  amonutiog  to  nearly 
10,000  men,  uow  marched  from  different  poiota  upon  X<ower  CsnadiL 
White  genei^  Hanriaon  proceeded  along  lake  Erie,  general  Wilkinson 
embarked  Us  division  upon  Lake  Ontario,  and  general  Hampton  marched 
to  Afontreal.  These  troops,  however,  wero  quite  unable  to  contend  wiib 
British  disci[dii>e.  Hampton's  whole  ooips  wa*  arrested  for  a  day  by  300 
Canadian  militia ;  and  additional  forces  coming  np,  be  immediately  fell 
back,  and  evacnated  tbe  province.  Wilkinson  aaoceeded  in  effecting  a 
landing  near  Kingston.  Bat  lientenant-colonel  Morrison,  who  was  et». 
tioned  at  thatpleoe  with  a  small  detadtmeot,  immediately  followed  him, 
and  an  nction  took  place  20  miles  id>ove  Cornwall,  in  which  tbe  American 
army,  though  six  timea  superiM  in  numbers,  was  totally  rooted,  with  the 
loss  of  1000  men.  Tbe  enemy  precipitately  crossed  the  St  Lawrence, 
and,  abandoning  his  boats,  retretiad  by  a  difficult  country  to  PUtlsbui^; 


but  xle  ditwCen  of  the  Amrateaiw  did  not  atop  hen.  On  the  85th  De- 
cember, a  Britiah  and  Indian  force  having  aupriaed  Fort  Niagara,  deitroyed 
Or  made  priaoaers  the  whole  ganiMn.  The  British  then  cmeed  the  liTer, 
attacked  general  Hull,  who  had  collected  about  2000  men  on  the  other 
aide,  and  pat  him  totally  to  the  ront.  The  present  year,  therefore,  ter- 
minated in  a  manner  aa  brilliant  for  the  BriUah  arms  as  the  preceding. 
-  TfaoB,  kniid  partial  reveraee,  the  canpugn  by  land  was,  on  the  whale, 
gloriOTiB  and  fortunate  for  Great  Britain.  At  sea,  too,  she  regained  that 
ascendency  which  natarally  belonged  to  her.  Tbe  first  instance  in  which 
this  sDperiority  was  established,  was  attended  with  nrcnmstances  particu- 
larly gratifymg.  Captain  Broke,  of  the  Shannon  tiif^,  with  another 
■mall  vessel  attending  him,  had  been  cruising  for  some  time  near  the  har- 
bonr  of  Boston,  where  the  Chesapeake  frigate  then  lay,  bnt  the  latter, 
though  much  superior,  particularly  in  men,  did  not  venture  to  come  oat. 
Captain  Broke,  however,  anxious  to  make  a  fur  trial  of  the  comparativ« 
valour  of  hie  own  and  the  enemy's  seamen,  dismissed  the  vessel  whwh 
accompanied  him,  and,  with  the  Shannon  alone,  drew  Dp  before  the  har- 
bour of  Boston  in  a  posture  of  defiance.  Ilia  Cbesapeijce  accepted  the 
challenge ;  and  came  out  to  deride,  as  it  were,  by  single  combat,  this  con- 
teat  between  the  two  nations  in  maritime  prowess.  The  two  vessels  came 
almost  immediately  in  contact,  and  captwn  Broke,  observing  that  the  Ame- 
ricans at  this  critical  moment  flinched  from  their  gtins,  gave  immediata 
orders  for  boarding,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  the  whole  of  the  British 
crew  were  on  the  decks  of  the  Chesapeake.  In  two  minutes  more,  the 
enemy,  after  a  desperate  but  disorderly  resistance,  waa  driven  from  evny 
post,  and  the  Americans  from  the  shore  beheld  the  British  (Miloon  fljring 
over  the  vessel,  which  had  just  left  their  harbour  in  fall  assurance  of  vic- 
tory. The  arrival  of  admiral  Warren  at  Bermuda  ettabliahed  the  naval 
aoperiority  of  Britain  in  those  sets. 

Campaign  of  I8I4.3  The  earlier  military  events  of  I8I4  were  upon 
the  same  limited  scale,  and  partook  of  the  same  inveterate  character  of 
hostility  as  those  of  the  fonner  campugns.  On  the  3d  of  July,  a  large 
American  force,  under  general  Brown,  crossed  the  ffiagara  frontier  with 
about  6,000  men,  and  advancing  into  Canada,  attacked  general  Rial,  who 
bad  under  him  about  3,000  men.  After  a  smart  action,  the  British  were 
defeated,  with. the  loss  of  about  500  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  com- 
pelled to  retreat  upon  their  lines  at  Cbippawa,  and  from  thence  to  a  posi- 
tion near  Niagara. 

On  the  25thof  July,  general  Dmmmond,at  thebead  of  re-enforcemNits, 
advanced  to  the  support  of  general  Rial ;  and  a  close  and  desperate  actim 
took  place,  in  which  tiie  roar  of  the  cannon  and  mosqnetry  vied  with  that 
of  the  neighbouring  cataract  of  Niagara,  till  midni^t,  when  the  Americana, 
having  BUBtaioed  a  loss  in  die  action  amounting  to  1,500  men,  retreated 
precipitately  to  Chippewa,  and  from  thence  on  the  following  day  to  Fort 
Erie,  after  destroying  their  stores  and  abandoning  their  camp.  The  num- 
ber of  AmericanB  engnged  in  this  ramarkable  action  might  be  about  5000 ; 
'that  of  ihe  British  did  not  exceed  2,t300  men.  Shortly  afier  this,  general 
Brown  being  joined  by  the  American  army  under  general  Izard,  again  aa- 
aamed  the  offensive ;  and  general  Drammond  found  it  prudent  to  raise  the 
aiege  of  Fort  Brie  and  retire  to  Queenstown.  The  Americana  advanced 
to  Chippawa,  but  finding  that  the  British  bad  obtained  the  complete 
ascendency  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  were  advancing  to  the  support  of  gen- 
eral Drummond,  and  to  land  a  force  in  their  rear,  they  ralraatad  with 
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|»redpitalion ;  and  nithoat  Uting  to  moke  good  the  powowion  of  Fort 
Erie,  bleir  up  the  fortifications,  and  retired  to  tlie  other  aide  of  the  river. 
While  the  Americaiu  were  thaa  drirea  from  CaiwdB,  the  British  warn 
not  more  BaccMarnt  ia  an  attempt  to  invade  the  United  Scatea.  Sir  GieoTge 
Preroac  having  comrnenced  operations  against  the  AmericBn  territory,  by 
an  attack  upon  Plattsbai^,  a  fortified  town  on  Ijake  Champlain,  wn 
Tepntaed  with  loaa.  A  more  successfal  display  of  British  courage  and 
akill,  however,  was  given  in  an  expedition  against  the  capital  of  the  United 
States,  tinder  admiral  Cochrane  and  major-general  Rosa.  The  expedition 
entered  the  Patnient  on  the  19th  Angust ;  and  having  landed  the  army, 
trhich  ascended  the  banks  by  land,  admiral  Cockbam,  with  a  flotilla  of 
small  craft,  proceeded  np  the  rirer  on  their  flank.  The  American  oom- 
niodore,  Barney,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Patuant,  findbg  escape 
tmpo<imb1e,  set  fire  to  the  flotilla  onder  his  command.  Oa  the  21th,  about 
mid-day,  the  British  troops  reached  Bladeasbnrg,  where  they  found  the 
American  army,  consisting  of  from  8009  to  9000  men,  strongly  posted  on 
commandite  heights,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Potomac.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  froia  the  commencement  of  the  ac- 
tion the  Americans  dispersed  and  fled,  althongh  the  nnmber  of  British 
troops  which  entered  this  action  did  not  exceed  1,500.  The  retreatii^ 
army  being  ordered  to  move  npon  Washington,  getteral  Winder  repmred 
to  that  city,  vrbere  a  conncil  was  hastily  called,  at  which  it  was  the  pre- 
vailing opinion,  diat  from  the  dispersion  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
American  force,  and  the  disorganized  state  of  the  remainder  of  the  army, 
the  defence  of  the  city  was  impracticable.  Under  this  desponding  impres- 
aion,  the  troops  were  ordered  to  reti«at  to  Geoi^  Town,  and  to  take  ap 
a  position  npon  the  heights  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place.  Getieral  Rose, 
after  having  halted  his  army  for  a  few  honrs,  determined  to  march  upon 
Washington,  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evetting  the  armynnd^r  his  com- 
mand reached  that  city.  Jndgitig  it  of  consaqnence  to  complete  the  de- 
strnction  of  the  pnbttc  buildings  with  the  least  possible  delay,  the  capitol, 
including  the  senate  house  and  house  of  representatives,  was  consigned  to 
the  flames ;  and  the  arsenal,  the  dock-yard,  the  treasury,  the  war-offien, 
and  the  president's  palace,  with  a  rope-walk,  and  the  great  bridge  ocroes 
the  Potomac,  shared  the  same  fate.  In  the  dock-yard,  a  frigate  neariy 
ready  to  be  lanocbed,  and  a  sloop  of  war,  were  consumed.  Hie  objected' 
the  expedition  being  thna  accompliafaed,  general  Ross  determined  to  with- 
draw the  troops,  before  any  great  force  of  the  enemy  conld  be  assembled. 
On  the  evening  of  the  SSth,  the  army  left  Washington ;  and  having  reach- 
ed Benedict  on  the  29th,  the  whole  force  was  embarked  on  the  following 
day  withont  molestation.  The  total  loss  of  the  British  in  the  battle  of 
Bladeosburg  amounted  only  to  64  killed  and  185  wounded.  Two  hundred 
and  six  pieces  of  cannon,  540  barrels  of  gnnpowder,  and  100,000  ball- 
cartridges,  swelled  the  trophies  of  the  victorious  army.  All  private  property 
was  strictly  respected,  insomuch,  that  when  it  was  represented  that  burning 
otie  of  the  houses  last  mentioned  might  compromise  the  safety  of  othen 
adjacent,  the  order  for  destroying  it  was  immediately  recalled.  Yet  the 
de^ieratedeatmction  of  public  buildings  not  designed  for  military  purposes, 
is  a  mode  of  carrying  on  war  exceedingly  to  be  deprecated,  and  the  effiset 
of  the  bnming  those  at  Washington  showed  it  to  be  as  impolitic  as  it  was 
certainly  rigorous.  Withont  doing  any  vital  injury  to  Uie  United  States, 
it  subjected  diem  to  a  disgrace  still  more  painful  and  difficult  to  be  for- 
gotten  or  forgiven.     It  procured  for  them  the  genenl  sympathy  of  other 


i« ;  Mtd  whM  wa*  of  mnt^  mora  tinporUiic«,  it  wemt  tax  to  nniw  in  ■ 
n  feeliBg  of  wrong*  to  be  rea«it«d  vul  revwiged,  thai  luffi  propor- 
tion of  tlie  Amorusna  nausUj  called  federaluta,  who  had  hitiberto  becB 
STvne  to  the  war. 

Tha  town  of  AlexandriA,  litaatad  1ow«t  on  the  Potomac  than  Washiiig<- 
ton,  wai  attacked  by  tho  British  aboat  the  sanw  tint*;  aod  the  commoB 
ooonal  of  Alexandria  agreed  to  ancTender  the  town,  protection  bang  pre- 
mised to  private  prapeity.  Alt  naval  and  military  stores  and  merchandiBa 
being  delivered  np  to  the  captora,  and  atowed  on  board  21  veiaels  whitJt 
were  fonnd  in  the  harbonr,  the  British  departed  loaded  with  apoit.  Balti- 
tncva  was  the  next  otfjecl  of  attack,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  Sep* 
tember,  a  diaembarication  of  the  Briusb  troops  was  effected  near  North 
Point,  about  thirteen  nulea  distant  from  that  town.  The  approach  lies 
t&rongh  a  small  peniiwnla,  in  sane  {ilaces  scarce  half  a  mile  in  breadth, 
MToea  which  the  enemy  had  drawn  an  intranchment.  This  was  carried 
witboiU  loM,  bnt,  as  the  trtfops  advanced,  they  were  harassed  by  the  ane- 
myV  riflemen.  General  Ross,  who  had  at  the  fatal  moment  advanced  to 
reconnoitre,  received  a  mortal  wonnd  froni  a  riQu  ball,  and  living  ool^  to 
recommend  bis  yoni^  and  unprovided  family  to  tlie  protection  of  his  king 
and  country,  expired  on  the  spot.  In  a  smart  action  which  ensued,  the 
British  maintained  their  military  superiority,  and  in  less  than  fifteen 
minutes  utterly  broke  and  dispersed  an  anny  of  about  G,000  infantry,  sup- 
ported by  artillery  and  cavalry,  the  Americaos  losing  near  1,000  in  killed, 
wounded)  nnd  missing.  Bnt  it  was  the  fste  of  ^e  successes  obtained 
daring  this  incnrsive  war,  to  be  followed  by  no  important  resnlts.  Balti- 
more was  defended  by  a  chain  of  forUSed  redoubts,  connected  by  a  breast- 
work, and  occupied  by  about  15,000  man ;  and  colonel  Brooke,  who  had 
Bucce«ded  to  the  command  of  the  BriUsh  troops,  was  induc«d  to  re'linqnish 
his  purpose,  and  to  re-embark  his  forces,  after  destroying  a  large  rope-work, 
and  other  public  buildings. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  detached  military  adventure,  an  expedition,  which 
had  sailed  from  Haliini,  on  the  6th  of  July,  under  Colonel  Pilkington, 
WMiassed  themselves  with  little  resistance  of  the  islands  in  the  bay  of 
Fasaamaqnoddy ;  and  the  fortified  post,  called  Machias,  being  reduced,  the 
whole  district,  from  Passamaquoddy  bay  to  the  Penobscott  river,  remained 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  British. 

When  ibe  tvinter  season  had  closed  the  operations  of  the  armaments  in 
the  nonhern  parts  of  tha  United  States,  a  strong  force,  amounting  to 
about  10,000,  was  despatched  to  the  south,  for  the  purpose  of  redudng 
New  Orleans,  the  capital  of  Louisiana.  After  completely  destroying  or 
capturing  the  American  flotilla  on  Lake  Borogne,  the  troops  were  landed 
on  the  23d  Oacember,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  without  opposition.  In  ad< 
rancing  towards  New  Orleans,  aeveral  smart  akicmiahes  took  place  with 
the  advance  of  tha  American  army,  under  general  Jackson,  whose  whole 
force  amounted  to  ^lout  14,000  men.  Me  was  unable,  however,  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  British,  until  they  had  driven  him  behind  die  worica 
which  covered  the  city.  On  the  8th  January,  1815,  the  whole  British 
army  was  formed  for  a  general  assault  upon  die  American  lines,  which 
were  strongly  covered  by  a  canal  and  breast  work  in  front,  with  the  Mia- 
ussippi  on  the  right,  and  a  cypress-swamp  on  the  left.  A  detachment,  under 
(wlonel  ThomtoOi  was  appointed  to  cross  the  Mississippi,  and  carry  the 
flanking  battery  on  the  right  side  of  that  river,  but  various  unforeseen  diSi- 
cnltie*  retarded  the  uecuti(m  of  this  part  of  the  plan,  till  the  co-operation 
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ha(]  Iwt  ila  eSact.  The  attack  eoniiMiiced  VnUi  w,  diower  of  bombi  and 
Congnve  rocket*,  the  wny  sdyMsititig  at  the  same  time  to  stomi  th«  ri^bt 
and  left  of  the  Aniericaa  intreDchraenta,  from  which  a  tremendous  6re 
was  kept  up  on  the  British ;  the  American  iorantry  in  front  being  coq- 
«tantly  supplied  vrith  lowlei]  mu«kets  by  those  in  the  rear,  vhile  very  few 
of  the  Dritish  ihot  oomptrotively  coald  tonch  them.  Sir  Edward  Pocken- 
ham,  the  cammander  of  the  British  forces,  as  soon  as  he  had  made  the  sig- 
nal from  hia  station  for  the  troops  lo  advance,  ^lloped  on  to  the  front  to 
animate  them  by  hie  presence,  and  was  wan  with  his  hat  off,  enconraging 
them  to  the  front  of  the  glscia :  it  was  here  that  (almost  at  the  same  moment) 
he  receired  two  wounds,  one  in  the  knee,  and  another,  which  was  btal,  in 
the  body.  The  fall'of  their  commander,  in  the  sight  of  the  troops,  at  the 
rame  time  with  many  other  commanding  officers,  and  further,  the  preparo- 
tioas  to  aid  in  crossing  the  ditch  not  being  so  forward  as  they  ought  to 
have  been,  caused  a  wavering  in  the  column,  which,  in  snch  a  situation, 
became  irreparable  ;  and,  after  some  deliberation,  it  wn^  judged  proper  to 
draw  off  the  troops,  and  abandon  the  attack.  Meantime,  colonel  Thorn- 
ton had  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  attacked  the  flanking  battery.  Here 
the  determination  of  the  British  troops  overcame  all  difhculties,  and  the 
Americans  were  driven  from  their  redoubts  and  batteries,  leaving  sixteen 
pieces  of  ordnance,  and  the  colours  of  the  New  Orleans  regiment,  in  the 
possession  of  the  British ;  but  as  the  attack  on  the  principal  part  of  the 
position  had  foiled,  colonel  Thornton  was  ordered  to  retire,  and  Join  the 
main  army.  In  this  disastrous  battle,  the  loss  of  the  British,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  amounted  to  2,040.  This  heavy  loss  extinguished 
mil  hopes  of  success ;  the  troops  were  accordingly  re-embarked,  and  the 
enterprise  abandoned. 

The  concluding  operation  of  the  war,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  waa  the 
reduction  of  Fort  Bower,  on  Mobile  Point.  The  actions  at  sea  this  year, 
were  few  in  number  and  unimportant,  unless  as  displaying  the  skill  and 
bravery  of  both  countries.  The  American  government  now  began  to  find 
great  diflicutty  in  reconciling  the  nation  to  the  continuation  of  a  war  which 
■eemed  to  hare  no  object.  The  downfall  of  Bonaparte  involved  in  it  a 
•ubversion  of  all  the  hopes  that  Britain,  engaged  iastruggling  for  existence 
in  Europe,  would  soon  tire  of  defending  so  remote  a  possession  as  the 
province  of  Canada;  and  it  seemed  still  more  imlikely  that  America 
should,  by  means  of  a  few  frigates,  wrench  the  trident  of  the  ocean  from  a 
nation  which  possessed  a  thousand  shi[w  of  battle.  The  real  and  ostensi- 
ble porposes  of  the  war,  therefore,  were  now  alike  out  of  prospect.  Fre- 
eident  Madison  had  voluntarily  retreated  from  the  non -importation  and 
non-intercourse  acts— measures  which  had  rained  the  commerce  of 
America;  and  the  only  purpose  of  continued  hostilities,  seemed  to  be  the 
vindictive  infliction  of  mutual  injury,  the  devastation  of  property,  and  the 
waste  of  human  life.  The  eastern  states  of  America,  always  averse  to  the 
war,  bad  become  impatient  of  its  intolerable  pressnre.  Their  commerce 
had  been  nuned,  and  their  property  taxed,  to  muntain  a  contest  of  unde- 
fined length,  peculiarly  nnfarourable  to  their  interests,  and  which  now 
seemed  to  be  carried  on  without  any  object  or  prospect  of  termination. 
The  bitterest  complaints  were  also  made  by  the  legislatures  of  these  states, 
and  perticalarly  those  of  New  England,  that  the  executive  government  with- 
drew from  them  the  troops  which  they  hod  raised  fur  their  own  local  de- 
fence, and  employed  them  on  other  purposes  and  objects.  This  was  a 
point  for  which  the  anion  hod  made  no  provision,  and  the  disputes  to  which 
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it  gave  rise  seemed  not  nnlikely  to  be  the  meana  of  dUaalTing  it.  The 
state  of  MasachasettB  took  the  decisive  step  of  calling  a  coaTsntioa  from 
tbe  otfaer  8tat«s  of  New  England,  to  consider  the  defect  in  the  conitiiatioD, 
vhidi  placed  the  defensive  means  of  the  several  states  at  the  disposal  of 
the  execntive  government,  and  in  which  it  was  roundly  asserted,  that  the 
union  had  fiiiled  to  procure  to  tbe  eastern  states  the  benefits  which  were  its 
chief  objects.  The  ominons  words,  BepHratiou  and  independence,  were 
already  fomiliar  in  their  months,  anil  it  seems  not  nnlikely  that  the  coo- 
tinnance  of  the  war  might  have  prodaced  that  dissolution  of  the  American 
leagne  whicli  has  been  so  often  predicted.  The  financial  difficulties  of  the 
American  treesnry,  too,  became  every  day  mont  pressing.  A  loan  had 
been  prbnonnred  to  be  impossible ;  and  the  issuing  of  treaanry  bills  was 
resorted  to,  combined  with  a  formidable  list  of  taxes,  and  which  nearly 
doubled  ^e  burdens  of  the  people.  All  these  drcnmRtances  had  their 
-—'efFtettm  the  mind  of  the  president,  Mr  Madison,  and  he  soaght  a  road 
ont  of  the  difficulties  in  which  he  wan  involved,  by  proposing  a  negotiation 
for  peace  under  the  mediation  of  Russia. 

Great  Britain  had  also  strong  reasons  for  desiring  a  termination  of  this 
unhappy  war.  The  commerce  of  America  was  already  annihilated,  and 
her  sailors  only  subsisted  by  privateering ;  she  had  no  fleets  to  send  to  sea, 
and  her  solitary  frigates  continued  with  tbe  eame  happy  dexterity  to  escape 
from  and  retnm  to  the  ports  of  her  extended  continent.  At  sea,  then,  onr 
comment  interests  were  certain  to  suffer,  and  we  could  only  hope  for  the 
occasional  satisbction  of  capturing  an  armed  vessel,  after  she  had  done 
more  damage  by  a  hundred  fold  dian  her  guns  and  timber  were  worth. 
On  land  the  prospect  was  hardly  more  flattering.  Any  extended  plan  of 
aerious  invasion,  or  conquest  of  any  part  of  the  American  states,  was  a 
measure  obviously  impolitic,  even  if  it  could  have  been  judged  practicable. 
On  the  other  hand,  descents  upon  the  coast,  the  destruction  of  public  pro- 
perty  and  stores,  the  burning  of  their  sea-ports,  and  destruction  of  their 
shipping,  were  measures,  indeed,  fally  within  our  power,  and  suited  to  the 
vindictive  feelings  of  the  moment,  but  were  far  more  likely  to  exasperate 
than  to  subdue  the  enemy.  The  American  proposal  for  negotiating  under  the 
mediation  of  HuMia,  was  distinctly  and  positively  declined  by  the  Briti^ 
government ;  but  they  readily  consented  that  commissioners  should  be 
named  by  each  nation  to  adjust  terms  of  pacification  "  upon  principles  of 
perfect  reriprocitynot  inconsistent  with  the  established  maxims  of  public  law, 
and  with  the  maritime  rights  of  the  British  empire."  This  proposal  was 
accepted,  and  the  commissioners  having  met  at  Ghent,  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, on  terms  which  left  the  relative  situations  of  the  two  countries 
pretty  much  the  same  as  they  stood  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war.  There  was  however  some  difference,  and  it  was  unfavourable  to 
America.  No  mention  was  made  of  the  maritime  rights  which  had  been 
the  allied  cause  of  the  war;  and  tbe  ijoestion  may  be  negatively  said  to 
be  decided  in  favour  of  Great  Britian,  for  America  renounced  her  demand 
of  satisfaction  for  the  captores  made  under  the  orders  in  council.  The 
islands  in  the  bay  of  Pesaainaquoddy,  captured  by  the  British,  were  re- 
tained  on  the  ground  that  they  never  properly  belonged  to  the  United 
States,  but  to  t)ie  British  province  of  Nova  Scotia ;  and  commiasiouera 
were  to  be  afterwards  appointed  to  decide  this  and  all  other  questions  re- 
lating to  boundaries.  The  Indians  were  to  be  restored  to  the  rights  and 
possMsions  which  they  held  in  1812.  Since  this  period,  tbe  United  SlatM 
have  not  been  engaged  in  any  political  transaction  of  importance. 
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Omduding  Refiedioat.'^  We  conclude  tbia  bietorical  nimmary  with 
the  futlowmg  reflectiont  of  the  vi«coant  Chateanbruod  : — "  The  ducoreiy 
of  tbe  representatire  repablic  b]r  the  United  States  ii  one  of  tbe  greateat 
political  ereaie  that  ever  ocG<in«d.  This  ereot  prorea  that  there  are  two 
practicable  kinds  of  liberty :  the  one  belongiog  to  the  inbacy  of  nations,  tho 
ofibpring  of  manners  and  of  virtue,  the  liberty  of  the  first  Greeks  and  of  the 
first  Romans,  and  tbe  liberty  of  tbe  savages  of  America;  tbe  other  bum  in  the 
old  age  of  nations,  the  offtpring  of  knowledge  and  reasoh,  the  liberty  of  tbe 
United  States,  which  has  sap«raeded  tbe  liberty  of  the  Indian.  Will  America 
preserve  its  last  kind  of  liberty  7  Will  there  not  be  a  division  in  the 
United  States  P_  May  we  not  already  pwceive  the  germs  of  these  divisions  P 
Has  not  a  representative  of  Vii^nis  already  supported  tbe  thesis  of  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  liberty,  with  the  system  of  slavery,  against 
a  deputy  of  MasBachiiBetta,  who  advocated  tbe  cause  of  modem  libMty 
without  slaves,  such  as  Cluistianily  has  made  it  ?  Will  not  the  western 
states,  extending  themselves  farther  and  fiulher,  and  being  too  remote 
Jrom  the  Atlantic  states,  be desiroos  of  hanDgagovemment  to  themselves? 
I^aatly,  are  tbe  Americans  a  perfect  people ;  have  tbe^  not  their  vices  like 
other  men  ?  are  they  morally  superior  to  the  English,  from  whom  they 
derive  their  origin  ?  Will  not  the  tide  of  fore^  emigration,  incessantly 
pouring  apon  them  from  all  parts  of  Enrope,  eventually  destroy  the  homo- 
geneonsnesa  of  dieir  race  p  Will  not  the  mercantile  spirit  gain  the  ascen* 
dancy?  k  not  self-interest  beginning  to  be  a  predominant  national  defect 
among  tbemP 

"  We  are  obliged  to  confess  with  pain,  that  tbe  establishment  of  the  re- 
publics of  Mexico,  Colombia,  Pern,  Chili,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  is  pregnant 
with  danger  to  tbe  United  Slates.  While  ttie  latter  had  about  them  nothing 
bat  the  colonies  of  a  Transatlantic  kingdom,  war  was  not  protwble.  May 
not  rivalships  now  spring  up  between  the  old  repnblics  of  North  America 
and  the  new  republic  of  Spanish  America  P  Will  not  the  latter  interdict 
alliances  with  European  powers  ?  If  bodi  sides  should  have  recourse  to 
arms — if  tbe  miliiaiy  spuit  should  take  possession  of  the  United  States — 
a  great  captain  might  arise  ;  glory  lovee  crowns;  soldiers  are  but  brilliant 
folders  of  chains,  and  liberty  is  not  snra  of  preserving  its  patrimony  under 
the  guardianship  of  victory.  '  Let  what  will  happen,  liberty  will  never  be 
entirely  banished  from  America ;  and  here  it  is  right  to  specify  one  of  the 
great  advantages  posseascd  by  liberty  tbe  offipiing  of  knowledge,  over 
liberty  the  oflwpring  of  manners.  Liberty,  the  ofispriog  of  maunere, 
perishes  when  its  principles  deterioriate,  and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  manners 
to  deteriorate  with  him.  Liberty,  tbe  o£&pring  of  manners,  begins  before 
despotism  in  tbe  days  of  poverty  and  obscurity  i  it  is  lost  in  despotism,  and 
in  ages  of  glory  and  luxury.  Liberty,  the  ofispring  of  knowledge,  shines 
after  ages  of  oppression  and  corruption ;  it  advances  with  the  principle 
which  preserves  and  renews  it ;  tbe  knowledge,  of  which  it  is  the  effect, 
instead  of  becoming  feeble  with  time,  like  the  manners  which  give  birtb  to 
the  first  liberty — knowledge,  1  say,  grows  stronger  on  the  contrary  with 
time ;  thus  it  forsakes  not  the  liberty  which  it  has  produced — constantly 
about  that  liberty,  it  is  at  once  its  generative  virture  and  its  inexhaustible 
aource. 

"  To  conclude  ;  the  United  States  have  one  safeguard  mora  ;  their  po> 
polation  does  not  occupy  an  eighteenth  part  of  their  territory.  America^ 
still  dwells  in-  the  wilderness ;  for  a  long  time  to  come  ber  deserts  tvU*  "' 
her  mannora,  and  knowledge  her  liberty." 

Google 


CHAP.  1 1.— PHYSICAL.  F£ATUIt£S. 
Atpect  of  Ihe  Caunity.'^  We  transcribe,  from  Malte  Bmn,  the  follow- 
ing  thetch  of  the  physical  aspect  of  the  conntiy: — "  From  the  ahoree  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Miwiasippi,  the  United  Statea  preeent  an  innnenae  uatnral 
foredt,  interaperaed,  however,  with  open  and  naked  plaina,  called  prairui, 
which  are  Dnmerons  on  the  western  side  of  the  Alleghames,  hut  very  rare 
on  the  eastern  side.'  In  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  wood  is  com- 
paratirely  scarce ;  aud  in  the  arid  and  desert  pluna,  occnpying  a  breadth  of 
three  or  foar  hundred  miles  to  the  E.  of  the  Rocky  monntuns,  only  a 
few  trees  are  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  In  the  inhabited  part  of 
the  United  States,  the  lands  cleared  and  cultivated,  probably,  do  not  ex- 
ceed one-tenth  part  of  the  surface.  There  is  a  diversity  in  the  American 
woods,  according  to  the  climate,  soil,  end  situation  of  the  different  dis- 
tricts ;  and  some  naturalists  have  distinguished  the  vegelatioa  of  the 
United  States  into  five  regions.  \ft.  The  region  of  the  N.E.,  bounded  by 
the  Mohawk  and  Connecticut  livers,  where  firs,  puiea,  and  the  other  ever* 
greens  of  Canada  prevail.  'Zd.  The  region  of  the  Allegbaniea,  where  the 
red  and  black  oak,  the  beech,  the  balsam  poplar,  the  black  and  red  birch, 
often  overshadow  the  plants  and  shmbs  of  Canada,  at  least  as  for  as  North 
Carolina.  The  valleys  among  these  mountains  are  remarkably  fertile  in 
com.  Sff.  The  upland  country,  extending  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
to  the  falls  of  the  rivers.  Here  the  prevailing  trees  are  the  red  maple,  the 
red  and  blade  ash,  the  walnut,  the  sycamore,  the  acacia,  and  the  chestnut. 
To  the  S.,  the  magnolia,  the  laurel,  and  the  orange  are  interspersed  throa|[h' 
the  forest.  Tobacco,  with  the  indigo  and  cotton  plants,  succeed  as  far 
-north  as  the  Susquehanna,  beyond  which  pastures  prevail.  4(A.  The  re- 
gion of  maritime  pines,  which  extends  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the 
sea  to  the  first  elevations  :  the  long-leafed  pine,  the  yelkiw  pine,  and  the 
red  cedar,  occupy  the  dry  grounds ;  and  the  acacia-leafed  cypress,  the  low 
and  moist  soils,  as  far  as  the  Roanoke,  or  even  the  Chesapeake.  Further 
to  the  north  we  find  the  white  pine,  the  black  and  Canadian  fir,  aud  the 
thuya  occideulalit.  The  rice^oiinda  commence  where  the  tide>wai«r  be- 
comes fresh,  and  terminates  where  it  ceases  to  be  felt.  5th.  The  western  re- 
gion, which,  no  doubt,  admits  of  sub-division,  but,  in  which,  geueially 
spcidimg,  the  forest  trees  are,  the  white  oak,  the  black  and  ec^y  walnut, 
the  walnut  hlcory,  the  cherry,  the  tolip-tree,  the  white  and  gray  ash,  the 
sugar-maple,  the  white  elm,  the  liLden,  and  the  weslem  plane,  which  all 
grow  to  a  great  size  upon  the  Atlantic  coast. 

"  But  the  Taryitig  elevation  of  the  ground,  necessarily  blends  the  chanic- 
tet«  of  these  different  regions.  Looking,  therefore,  at  the  forests  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  the  most  universally  diffused  trees  are,  the  wil- 

t,  indftd,"  nya  Volner,  lu  1796,  "that  on  the  the  ahora  of  the  Alluiic 

.1  r j<_i ._  op„n|n_  fynufi  Wtbt  bradilih  nunhHtSiid  Utm 

.,  eaMndmg  round  the  stMarbiDK  ivciu  of  the  cities. 

It  has  also  MBie  coniidanble  vBcuiclea  in  the  wettcrn  countrio,  pu-ticulftrly  from  ibe 
WilNUtb  to  Ihe  Miaiinippl,  and  towards  the  borden  of  Lake  Erie,  the  St  LawrenrF, 
in  Kentucky  and  Teunneee,  where  the  nature  of  the  wil,  and  (till  more  the  mc^eot 
a  of  the  annaal  cDnuarationi  of  the  sayuin,  bar ' ■■ —  ^ 


ladiiuie,  OH  also  b^  tbe  Amrri 

,.  Throughout  the  rest  nf  tbe  United  Stetea,  pertfcu 

Ifuty  Ibe  mounialnena  parte  of  the  iHtokir,  whenoe  lb*  riven  Uoiv  in  oppMile  dirrc 
-=- ■--  "'———■  -■- —  — -1-  A....„^-.    ... , "--rest  have  ( 


lo  the  Mlsauaippi,  othen  to  the  AtUmtiG,  ihc  reblma  of  fan 

but  (light  iiifringementi  on  their  domai-   -—'    * 

Ivncbind,  It  may  be  H^d  that  Ihe  entire  coontr/  I*  oi 


•need  oa  yet  but  (light  iiifriiigementi  on  their  domaiD,  and.  compared  wjth  Fra 
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low*Ie<ife<l  (»k,  which  grotrt  in  the  marahcHi  the  chestnat  oak,  which,  in 
the  tonthem  Btawe,  rises  M  a  prodigioiu  aa%,  and  which  ia  aa  ranch 
esteemed  for  iu  fBrioaoeona  nnts  as  for  its  wood ;  the  whit«,  red,  and 
black  oak  ;  die  two  species  of  wBlaat  also,  the  white  and  the  black  (the 
latter  valued  for  its  oil),  the  chestnat,  and  the  elm  of  Europe,  abonnd  ^- 
nost  as  much  as  the  oak  in  the  United  States.  The  tnlip-tree  and  the 
sassafras,  more  eensible  to  cold  than  these  others,  are  stnnt^  ifarnbs  at  the 
confines  of  Canada — assame  the  character  of  trees  in  the  Middle  States ; 
bat  upon  the  hot  banks  of  the  Alatsmaha,  they  derelope  their  full  growth, 
and  display  all  their  beanty  and  graudear.  The  sngar-niaple,  on  the 
other  hand,  i*  not  seen  in  the  Soutl^m  States,  except  upon  ^e  northern 
slopes  of  the  monntuns,  while,  in  the  colder  climatee  of  New  Ei^Iaad,  it 
reaches  its  fnll  natoral  dimensions.  The  amber-tree,  which  yields  an 
odorous  gam,  the  iron-wood  (catjAnvt  otln/aj,  the  American  elm,  the 
black  poplar,  and  the  taccamahaea,  are  found  growing  in  every  ptaca 
where  the  soil  suite  them,  withont  showing  any  great  preference  for  one 
climate  more  than  another.  The  ligfit  and  sandy  soils  are  corered  with 
this  nsefiil  tribe  of  pmes,  with  the  coumon  fir,  the  heantiful  hemlock  fir, 
the  black  and  the  white  pine.  We  may  also  class  with  this  family  of  trees, 
the  ar6ar  vita,  the  jnniper  of  Virginia,  and  American  red  cedar.  Among 
the  ^mbs  generally  diffused  in  the  United  States,  we  may  reckon  tho 
chionanthus,  the  red  maple,  the  sumach,  the  red  molberry,  the  thorn- 
apple,  &c. 

"  The  United  States,  generally  speaking,  do  not  present  the  beaniirnl 
verdnre  of  Europe ;  bnt  among  the  larger  herbs  which  cover  the  soil,  the 
curiosity  of  botanists  has  distinguished  the  collinsonia,  which  affords  tlie 
Indiana  a  remedy  for  the  bile  of  the  rattle-enake ;  several  species  of /t^Zoc/ 
the  golden  lily  ;  the  biennial  ointMhera,  with  several  species  of  star-flower, 
of  monarda,  and  of  rudbeckia.  It  is  iu  Virginia,  and  in  the  soutl^em  and 
south-western  stales,  that  the  American  Flora  displaya  its  wonders,  and 
the  savannas  wear  their  perpetual  verdure.  It  is  there  that  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  primitive  forests,  and  the  exuberant  vegetation  of  the 
marshes,  captivate  the  senses  by  the  charms  of  form,  of  colour,  and  of  per- 
fume. If  we  pass  along  the  shores  of  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida, 
groves  in  UDintemtpted  succession  seem  to  float  upon  the  waters.  By  the 
aide  of  the  pine  is  seen  the  paUiuvicT  (the  only  shrnh  which  thrives  in  salt 
water),  the  magnificent  iobeiia  cardinaiu,  and  tho  odoriferous  pancratium 
of  Carolina,  with  its  snow-white  flowers.  The  lands  to  which  the  tide 
reaches,  are  distinguished  from  the  lands  which  remain  dry  by  the  moving 
and  compressed  stalks  of  the  arundo  giganlea  j  by  the  light  foliage  of  the 
nyisa  aquatica  ;  by  the  taccamahaea  ;  and  by  the  white  cedar,  which  per- 
haps, of  all  the  trees  of  America,  presents  the  most  singular  aspect.  Its  Imnk 
where  it  issues  from  the  gronnd,  is  composed  of  four  or  five  enonnous 
bearers,  which  uniting  at  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  form  a  sort  of 
open  vault,  from  the  summit  of  which  rises  a  ungle  straight  stem  of  18 
or  30  feet  in  height  without  a  btnnch,  bat  lerminating  in  a  flat  canopy, 
shaped  like  a  parasol,  gaimshed  with  leaves  curiously  figured,  and  of  the 
most  delicate  green.  The  crane  and  the  eegle  fix  their  nests  on  this  aerial, 
platform ;  and  the  paroquets,  while  leaping  about,  are  attracted  to  it  by 
the  oily  seeds  inclosed  in  the  cones  suspended  from  the  branches.  In  the 
natural  labyrinths  which  occur  in  these  maishy  forests,  the  tnveller  some- 
times discovers  small  laki's  and  open  lawns,  which  would  present  most  se- 
ductive retreats,  if  the  unhealthy  exhalations  of  antumn  permitted  him  to 
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inhabit  them.  Here,  he  walks  andar  a  vaulted  roof  of  timilax  and  wild 
Tine*,  among  creeping  liantu,  which  inveat  his  feet  with  their  flowera ;  but 
the  soil  tremhles  under  him,  cloadiof  Hnno^ng  in««cts  hover  aronod,  moo-' 
strons  bats  overshadow  him  with  their  hideoos  wings,  the  rattle-anakiB 
mnBtera  his  scaly  terrors,  while  the  wolf,  the  carcsjon,  and  the  dger  cat, 
fill  the  air  with  their  savage  and  discordant  cries. 

"  The  name  of  uiwrnnah*  is  given  to  those  vast  pimries  of  the  weatem 
region,  which  display  a  boDndless  ocean  of  verdnre,  and  deceive  the  ught 
by  seeming  to  rise  towards  the  sky,  and  of  which  the  only  inhabitants  are  . 
immense  herds  of  bisons  or  buffialoes.''  The  name  is  also  given  to  those 
plains  which  skirt  the  rivers,  and  are  generally  inandated  in  the  rainy  seft* 
son.  The  trees  which  grow  there,  are  of  the  aquatic  specie?.  The  mag- 
nolia glauca,  the  American  olive,  the  GoTdonia  argentea,  with  its  odoroas 
flowen,  are  seen  here,  isolated  or  in  groapes,  open  above,  while  the  general 
^MiifMfftif  the  savanna  exhibits  a  long  and  soccnleat  herbage,  mixed  with 

"  'When  (HQ  tiroai  the  •ummlts  of  th«  Mexican  and  the  Rockf  mannt^na,  the* 
■eem  sbMlutilv  boundlea  to  th«  liew.  Tiaj  an  not  to  be  ootuidered  merely  M  d<M 
flat,  but  undulating  Into  gentle  swdllag  lawng,  aod  expanding  luto  gpacioui  lalleys,  la 
the  centre  of  whlcb  in  alwaya  found  a  litllc'timlier,  growing  on  the  banlu  of  (he  bmoka 
and  riiuleu  of  the  fin<et  water.  Pike,  who  viewed  them  bom  the  aummit  of  ihe  Blna 
mountain,  under  the  eouroe  of  the  Arluneaw,  aayi,  "  the  unbounded  prairie  «•*  over- 
hung with  douda,  which  a«emed  like  the  ocean  in  a  Btorm,  wave  piied  on  wave,  and 
foamiiuf ;  while  the  iky  over  our  heads  waa  perfectly  clear,  aod  the  p^oapel^t  was  trulv 
aubUme."  U  would  aeem  Ihat  the  view  of  ih«e  unbounded  pralriea  excited  the  Huna 
■enaatioDi  in  the  mind  of  Fike,  thnt  the  appearance  of  the  ateppes  of  Kapihac  did  to 
'i'lmur  Bee,  who  aacended  a  mountain  (saya  nia  hiiton&u  Shanaoddia  All)  and  viewed 

•ea.  Id  theae  laitprairlei  Ibeaoil  iadry,  iwidy,  with  gravel ;  but  the  moment  weap. 
proach  a  atream,  the  land  becomes  more  humid,  with  amall  timber.  It  ia  probable 
Ihat  tbeae  ateppea  or  pralriea  were  never  well-wooded,  aa,  from  the  earlieat  agea,  the 
aridity  of  the  »ll,  hHriug  ao  few  water-eouTMa  running  through  it,  and  theaa  being 
principally  dry  in  aummer,  no  aufficient  nouriahment  hu  been  afforded  to  the  growi£ 
of  limber.  In  all  timbered  laud,  the  annunl  diacbarge  of  tbc  leavea,  with  the  cantinua) 

,„,,,,»  ,„  ^  »n..^^  .^„  .  „^^ ....  ™.^  .i,.;,,  .^^^2 

parched  and  dried  up  for  8  mouths  in  the  year,  preaenta  neither  moiature  nor  nutri- 
ment aufficient  for  Ibe  growlh  of  wood.  These  vast  plalna  of  Louialan*.  near  tha 
upper  couTBo  of  Ihe  Arlujuaw,  with  its  tributary  atreama,  and  the  hewi  walen  of  the 
Kauzaa,  White  and  Grand  Oauge  rivers,  may  become  in  lime  lik<f  the  wndy  deaeru  of 
Africa;  "  for,"  says  Pike,  "  t  saw  in  my  route,  in  various  phoes,  tncU  of  manr 
leagues,  where  Ihe  wind  had  thrown  up  the  aand  in  all  the  fancied  forms  of  Ihe  ooean'a 
rolUnf  wave*,  and  on  which  not  a  single  speck  of  Y^etaliou  appared."  Krom  thla 
-'--  -  wPikededucea  the  following  Juat  and  appropriate  remark:  "  PVom  Ifaeaa 
a  great  advantage  lo  Ibe  United  Slates,  namely,  Ihe  t 


tiop  of  our  population  lo  aome  certain  limits  and  thereby  a  cotktinuation  of  the  Union- 
Our  citizens  bdng  ao  prone  la  rambling,  and  extending  thamit-lviis  on  ihe  frontiera. 
ivill,  through  neceaaity,  ba  compelled  to  Umli  their  extent 


le  Missouri  and  MisMWptri  ;  while  they  leave  the  prairiea.  incapable  of  cultivation,  to 
UkK  srandering  and  unuvlliiDd  aborigines  of  the  counlTv."  These  prairies,  from  tb« 
borders  of  Ihe  Misaiuippi,  on  the  E.,  to  the  base  of  Ihe  Mexican  Alp^  on  the  W.,  rise 
vrith  a  continually  incrraalnr  acdiTity  for  many  hundred  milea,  till,  at  the  baae  of  Ihe 
mountains,  they  attain  an  erevadon  of  8,000  feet,  aa  we  aro  iDlormed  bv  Pike,  which 
is  greater  than  the  elevated  level  of  the  great  desert  of  Gobi,  on  the  N.W.  of  China, 
eatmutid  by  Uu  BaJde  to  be  ^,511  feel  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  or  the  Karroo,  or 
arid  desert,  to  the  N.  of  the  cape  of  Good  Uope,  travened  by  Ihe  Orange  river,  and 
lately  visited  by  Ihe  Rev.  Hr  Campball,  the  elevation  of  which  is  estiBkated  by  coloDel 
Gordon  at  6,aei  feel  above  the  level  of  Ihe  aea.  In  addltlan  to  the  aridity  of  the 
Louisiana  prairies,  they  are  so  impragnated  with  nitrei,  and  other  aalta,  as  to  taint  Ibe 
waters  ihst  flow  in  various  dirccUoua.  Pike  says,  that  for  leaguea  togelber,  Ibsy  ar* 
eavered  with  saline  incruatationi ;  and  a  number  ol  iribulary  slnama  descending  into 
the  ArkansBw  and  Kanzas  rivers,  are  perfect  sslioes ;  and  beyond  the  river  Platte,  as 
we  are  Informed  by  colonel  Lewis,  the  lands  an  not  only  destitute  of  timber,  but  evoi 
of  good  water,  of  which  there  ia  but  a  small  quantity  in  the  creeks,  and  even  that  Is 
brackish.     The  same  saline  incrustaliuna  pervade  the  prsirla  on  Ihe  Upper  Missouri  j 

and  the  same  want  of  timber,  little  or  no  dew,  with  very  11  tile  rain,  o      '        

neighbourhood  of  the  mou mains." 
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plant*  and  throbs.  The  mx-myrtle  appears  conspicnotu  among  many 
speciea  of  alalia,  of  Kalmia,  andronteda,  and  liiododendron ;  faere  widely 
scattered,  then  collected  into  tnfts ;  aometiaies  interlaced  with  the  purple 
Russian  flower ;  sometimes  with  the  capricious  cUtorea,  which  decorate* 
the  alcores  with  rich  and  Tari^ated  festoons.  The  margins  of  the  pools 
and  the  low  and  moist  spots  are  adorned  with  the  hrilllant  amre  flowers  of 
the  ixia,  the  golden  petals  of  the  cotwM  Itttwt,  and  the  tufted  roses  of  the 
hydrangea  I  while  an  infinite  variety  of  species  of  the  pleasing  ^Abr,  the 
retiring  and  sensitive  dionea,  and  the  flame-coloured  amaryllu  ataraoMeo, 
in  those  places  where  the  tide  reaches  the  impenetrable  ranks  of  the  royal 
palms,  form  a  fanciful  girdle  to  the  woods,  and  mark  the  donbtiiil  timita 
vrfaere  the  savanna  rises  into  the  forest. 

"  The  calcareous  districts,  which  form  the  great  portion  of  the  region 
W.  of  the  Alleghanies,  present  certain  tracts  entirely  divested  of  trees, 
which  sre  called  barrent,  though  cap^le  of  being  rendered  prodnctive. 
Hie  cause  of  this  pecnliarity  has  not  been  sccnrately  examined.  Those 
pans  of  this  region  which  are  elevated  300  or  400  feet, 'and  lie  along 
deeply  depressed  beds  of  rivers,  are  clothed  with  the  richest  forests  in  the 
world.  The  Ohio  flows  under  the  shade  of  the  plane  and  the  tnllp-tree, 
like  a  canal  dng  in  a  nobleman's  park ;  while  the  lianas,  extending  from 
tree  to  tree,  form  graceful  arches  of  flowers  and  foliage  over  branches  of 
the  river.  Passing  to  the  S.,  the  wild  orange-tree  mixes  with  the  odori- 
ferous and  the  common  laorel.  The  straight  silvery  colomn  of  the  papaw 
fig,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  20  feet,  and  is  crowned  with  a  canopy  of 
large  icdeated  leaves,  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  ornaments  of  this 
enchanting  scene.  Above  all  these,  towers  the  majestic  magnolia,  which 
shoots  up  Irom  that  calcareous  soil  to  the  height  of  more  than  100  feet. 
Its  Imnk,  perfectly  straight,  is  snrmoanted  with  a  thick  and  expanded 
head,  the  pale  green  foliage  of  which  affects  a  conical  figure.  From  the 
centre  of  the  flowery  crown  which  terminates  its  branches,  a  flower  of  the 
purest  white  rises,  having  the  form  of  a  rose,  and  to  which  succeeds  a 
crimson  cone.  This,  in  opening,  exhibits  roanded  seed  of  the  finest  coral 
red,  nispended  by  delicate  threads  six  inches  long.  Thus,  by  its  flowers, 
its  fruit,  and  its  gigantic  size,  the  magnolia  sorpssses  all  its  rivals  of  the 
forest." 

Btmt  and  Gvlft.J  The  coast  of  the  United  States  Is  deeply  indented 
with  bays  and  gulfs.  Of  these  the  bay  of  Paitamaquod^,  which  is 
formed  by  the  outlet  of  the  river  St  Croix,  the  honndary  between  tlie 
British  possessions  and  those  of  the  United  States,  is  the  most  northern. 
The  bay  of  Penobscot  lies  60  B.  miles  to  the  S.  of  Passamaqaoddy  bay.— .- 
To  the  S.  of  Penobscot  bay  are  the  hays  of  Broad  and  Caico. — Maua- 
ehuttttt  bay,  sometimes  called  Bamttahit  bay,  runs  southward  between 
capes  Ann  and  Cod,  and  wiihin  tliis  bay  lies  the  city  and  harbonr  of  Bos- 
ton.— Narragaiuet  bay  is  in  the  state  of  Rhode  island.  It  is  33  miles 
in  length,  and  towards  Newport,  12  mites  in  breadth,  including  islands. 
It  receives  the  waters  of  Providence,  Taunton,  and  Patoient  riven,  and 
contains  five  harboors,  besidea  those  of  Providence  and  Newport. — Long 
itland  tound  lies  between  Long  island  and  the  state  of  Connecticut,  and 
extends  the  whole  length  of  Long  island ;  it  is  from  3  to  S5  miles  broad, 
and  communicates  with  the  ocean  at  both  ends,  afibrding  a  very  safe  and 
convenient  inland  naviga^n. — Dtlaware  bm/  is  a  lai^e  arm  of  tha  a^  '^ 
numing  upwards  of  60  miles  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  dirV 


the  ai«t0  of  New  Jersey  from  that  of  Delaware.    It  is  fomied  hy.|lHf 
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let  of  Delawsn  river  wd  other  smaller  atreams.  It  ia  10  leagues  sctom 
m  the  ceDtre,  and  about  7  league*  broad  %t  the  month,  from  Cape  Hen- 
lope  to  Cape  May.  From  the  month  of  the  Delanare  bay,  at  Cape  Hen- 
lopeD,  to  Philadelphia,  IIH  mQei  distance,  there  isaufficient  depth  of  water 
for  A  74  gun  ship ;  and  above  Philadelphia,  the  riveT  is  navigable  for  *loopi 
np  to  the  great  fall*  of  Trenton,  and  for  boate  40  mtlea  higher. — The  great 
bay  of  the  C/ietapeak  is  formed  by  the  outlet  of  the  Sunquehannah  river, 
where  it  re«eivet  French  creek,  and  a  number  of  smaller  streams.  Here 
it  is  aboiit  7  milea  broad ;  and  it  continaes  so  to  near  the  branch  that  leads 
up  to  Baltimore.  From  thence  it  assumes  various  breadths  of  from  10  to 
15  miles,  during  a  conne  of  more  than  70  milee,  till  it  approaches  the 
mouth  of  the  Pntowmack  riv^r.  Thence  it  etretches  out  in  breadth  to  35 
or  30  milea,  during  a  pasaeg«  of  90  milei  more ;  and  finally  opene  into 
the  Atlantic  ocean  by  an  outlet  of  20  miles  broad,  between  capes  Cbarlea 
and  Henry.  The  extent  of  liua  bay,  from  the  outlet  of  the  Susquehannah 
to  the  Atlantic  is  270  B.  miles  N.  and  S.,  dividing  in  its  progress  Virginia 
from  Maryland,  and  affording  many  commodious  harbours,  and  safe  and 
easy  anchorage.  In  addition  to  the  waters  of  ihe  Susquebannah,  it  receives 
those  of  the  Patowmack,  Rappahannock,  York,  and  James'  river,  all  of 
which  are  large  and  navigable.  Besides  these,  it  receives  the  riven  Pa- 
tspsco  and  Patnxent,  on  the  W.  side,  and  the  streams  of  the  Elk,  Sassa- 
fras, Chester,  Choptank,  Nanticoke,  and  Pocoraae  rivers,  on  the  E.  side. 
Hiere  are  numerous  islands  in  this  bay,  and  it  abounds  in  various  kinds  of 
fish. — Albtmarle  round  is  a  laige  inlet  of  the  sea,  extending  more  than  60 
miles  W.  into  North  Carolina.  It  is  from  4  to  11  miles  in  breadth,  hav- 
ing several  communicorions  with  the  ocean,  the  principal  of  which  is 
Rmaoake.  It  commnnicatea  with  Curretick  sound  on  the  N.  a:id  Hmlico 
on  the  S.,  through  a  track  denominated  the  Ditmal  gwamp. — The  bay  of 
Mobile  in  West  florida  is  36  miles  long,  and  of  considerable  breadth.  At 
the  enUance,  between  the  eastern  point  of  Dauphm  Island  and  Mobile 
Point,  it  is  5  miles  wide ;  but  it  soon  expands  to  30  miles ;  and  agiun 
contracts  to  l*f  at  the  point  where  it  receives  the  Mobile  river.  Large 
vessels  cannot  come  within  seven  miles  of  the  town  of  Mobile.  The 
Americuis  hare  constructed  a  fort  at  Mobile  point  to  defend  the  entrance. 
— Lakt  Borognt  is  an  arm  of  the  sea  running  between  tlie  coast  of 
Florida  and  the  narrow  eastern  projection  of  the  tongue  of  alluvial  land 
formed  by  the  depositations  of  the  Mississippi.  This  arm  extends  to  with- 
in 15  miles  of  New  Orleans.  There  is  another  arm  of  the  sea,  called 
Sarataria,  which  opens  into  the  mainland  to  the  W.  of  Uie  Mississippi, 
in  29°  15'  N.  lat.,  and  communicates  with  two  lakes,  called  the  Lesser  and 
the  Greater  Bsrataria,  through  a  rich,  fertile,  and  very  flat  tract,  subject  to 
annual  inundations,  to  within  15  miles  S.W.  of  New  Orleans. — The  bay 
of  St  Louit  lies  to  the  E.  of  Borogne  bay,  and  the  bay  of  Perdido  70  mile* 
£.  of  Mobile  bay. 

lMket.'\  The  Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  Erie,  Ontario,  and  Michigan, 
have  been  already  described  under  the  article  Canada.  The  next  lake  in 
Mze  and  importance,  is  Lake  Champiain,  between  the  states  of  New  York 
and  Vermont.  It  extends  Vi2  miles  in  length,  and  varies  in  breadth  from 
3  to  14  miles.  It  ccmtains  shove  60  idands  of  various  siHS,  the  chief  of 
which  are  MMe  iiland,  and  the  North  and  the  South  Hero,  On  the 
north,  it  commnnicates  with  the  St  Lawrence,  by  means  of  the  Sorrel 
river.  At  TiconHerago,  it  receives  the  waters  of  Lake  George,  (formerly 
coiled  the  Lake  i^  St  Sacrament,)   from  the  S.S.W.,  by  a  fall  of  100  feet 


in  heigtit,  Ita  water  is  pore  And  tnmpweiit ;  g«nenlly  deep  enm^b  to 
ntvigate  a  ■hip  of  50  or  60  gana,  and  ia  Botne  places  from  80  to  100 
lalhanu.  Lake  George,  with  which  it  commniucatei,  is  S6  miles  iong, 
and  from  one  to  7  miles  broad,  contuDing  in  its  bosom  above  200  small 
islets,  some  say,  865.  '  The  portt^  between  these  two  lakes  is  not  above 
a  mile  and  a  Imlf. 

There  are  several  small  lakes  in  tbe  province  of  Maine  ;  three  of  these 
give  ii«e  to  as  many  branches  of  tbe  Penobscot  river;  another  is  the 
source  of  the  Pessamaqnoddy.  Hie  Kennebeck  rises  from  three  small 
lakes..  Another  lake,  called  the  Great  Pond,  is  the  source  of  the  Andro- 
scoggan.  In  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  is  the  lake  of  fViaaipissiogee, 
22  miles  long,  and  8  broad. 

Tbe  state  of  New  York  contains  a  vast  namber  of  small  lakes.  There 
is  scarcely  a  stream  in  tbe  northern  part  of  this  state,  bat  triist  has  either 
ila  source  in  a  smalt  lake,  or  rans  through  several,  in  its  pn^rass,  whether 
to  the  great  lakes,  or  to  Hudson's  river.  Tbe  chief  of  these  lakes  are 
Seneca,  Cayugo,  Oneida,  Onondago,  SkeneatiUt,  Oieateo,  Canandaigua, 
Oltego,  Caaiadebago,  OtKegalchie,  Crou,  Hemlock,  Hanyaga,  Candrui, 
Crooked,  and  Chalaughque.  ;  Tbe  latter  is  the  moat  western  of  all  these 
lakes,  near  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Lake  Erie ;  it  is  only  8  miles  distant 
from  its  shore,  and  the  descent  to  Lake  Erie,  is  by  an  easy  slope.  From 
this  small  lake  issues  one  of  the  branches  of  the  All^bany  river,  called 
Conawango,  which  is  navigable  for  small  craft  in  all  its  extent.  A 
nomber  of  small  lakes  also  occur  towards  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  as 
Turtle  Lake,  Red  Cedar  Lake,  Little  Wmnepeg  Lake,  Leech  Lake,  Snaa 
Lake,  Sandy  Lake,  Muddy  Lake,  Lake  Pactagama,  White  Fith  Lake. 
A-  narrow  belt  of  high  land  separates  Turtle  Lake,  tbe  most  northern 
source  of  the  Mississippi,  from  Red  river  Lake,  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
Red  river  wbich  rnna  into  Hudson's  Bay.  Olier  Tail  I^ke,  is  tbe  most 
sonihem  soarce  of  Red  rivn ;  and  from  thsnce  is  a  portage  of  only  half 
a  mile  to  a  branch  of  Raven  river,  iriiich  foils  into  the  Mississippi.  The 
whole  tract  of  high  conntry,  at  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  Red 
river,  u  fall  of  marshes,  morasses,  and  small  Iskas,  whose  waters  afford 
never  failing  supplies  to  these  streams. 

Tbe  Lake  of  the  Woods  is  of  a  drcular  figure,  with  a  clnster  of  islands 
in  the  centre.  The  navigating  course  through  tbe  lake,  is  75  miles;  but 
in  direct  distance,  it  is  not  above  two-thirds  of  that  extent  in  diameter. 
From  this  lake  there  is  a  long  succession  of  small  lakes,  and  nnmerons 

>rtages,  to  the  N.W.  end  of  Lake  Superior,  the  chief  of  which  is  Lake 

Plue.  Two  small  lakes,  Ijake  Biddle  which  gives  rise  to  the  Big  Horn 
river,  and  Lake  Pfutbi*  which  is  tho  source  of  the  Janne,  or  Yellow 
Stone  river,  are  sitnsted  amongst  the  Rocky  mountains,  in  W.  long.  112°, 
and  N.  kt.  4.2°. 

In  the  state  of  Mississippi  are  tbe  lakes  of  Maurepat  and  Potttekartrain, 
Tbe  first  of  these  is  of  a  circular  figure,  12  feet  deep,  and  14  miles  in 
diameter.  In  the  time  of  high  floods,  it  has  a  communication  with  tbe 
Mississippi,  by  means  of  the  river  Amit^,  or  Ibberville ;  and  this  inunda* 
(ion,  which  lasts  only  four  months  annually,  occasions  what  is  erroneously 
called  the'island  of  New  Orleans,  to  be  Oien  an  island  in  fact,  for  at  no 
other  i\me  is  it  environed  with  water,  the  city  of  New  Orleans  being  situ- 
ated on  a  peninsula.'     Lake  Manrepaa  communicates  with  Lake  Pont- 
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EhtrtruD,  by  B  Mreain  7  miles  long,  md  300  yardi  wide,  «iid  divided  liy 
an  bland  ezt«nding  from  tlw  lake  to  within  a  mile  of  PontdwrtraiD,  into 
tww  bnoehes,  or  which  the  aontherii  ia  tha  nfeit  and  deepest.  Laka 
Pontchartrain  it  netaly  of  a  circular  form,  40  milea  in  its  greatest  iMgtb, 
and  30  milee  in  ila  givateet  breadth,  and  18  feet  deep.  From  this  lake  Ux 
the  sea  ia  10  miles,  bjr  »  passage  called  the  RegoleU,  400  yuds  wide,  and 
lined  with  mardiea  on  each  sida. 

The  Lake  Sorogme,  or  Blind  Ldie,  has  been  mentioned  already,  in  oar 
acoowit  of  ttM  be^  and  arms  of  the  aeo.  On  the  W.  aide  of  the  Miams- 
•ippi  are  the  lakca  of  Oreat  and  Little  Barataria,  The  CatoHtMia 
hakt,  16  miles  long  and  4  broad,  is  tha  sonrce  of  a  Mtmri  of  the  Mine 
name,  which  nniting  with  the  Washita  and  Bayaa  Tenza  rirera,  fonn  the 
Black  river,  «4iicli  talis  into  the  Red  rivo-,  26  milee  above  its  jonction  with 
the  MivisBippi  river.  This  lake,  during  the  drjr  months,  is  covered  with 
the  most  loxnriant  beriw^ ;  and  is  then  the  residenoe  of  immense  berda  of 
deer,  of  turkeys,  geese,  cranes,  &c.  which  feed  on  the  graaa  and  grain. 

Swampt.l  The  alluvial  tracts  of  ijie  Carolinas,  Oeoigia,  and  Lower 
Ijonisiana,  and  indeed  the  whole  coast  from  New  Jersey,  is  a  mcceasion 
of  awamps,  enlarging  in  extent  aa  we'  proceed  aouthward.  Tbey  receive 
different  appellEKions  in  different  {daces :  as  cedar-swamps  in  New  Jnaey  ; 
rice-awBrnpa  in  the  Csrolinas  and  Geoigia ;  and  eypress>Bwamps  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  Orleans.  The  whole  tract  W.  of  tlM  Lower  Missiaeippi, 
from  its  jnactioQ  with  the  Ohio,  to  the  sea,  may  be  considered  aa  one  vast 
swampy  beh,  of  50  miles  Ivoad.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  there  is  a  laige  tract  called  the  IHtmal  imamp,  coDtwning 
150,000  acres,  which  is  entirely  eovered  with  trees.  These  tree*  attmn  a 
j^odigioDS  liM ;  and  among  them  there  is  often  thick  bmehwood,  ao  ae  to 
render  the  swamp  impervious ;  while  other  forests  in  America  are  com- 
monly free  from  nuderwood.  In  this  swampy  forest,  bears,  wolves,  deer, 
and  Mher  wild  animal*  aboimd.  Some  parts  are  so  dry  as  to  bear  a  hoise, 
whde  some  are  overflowed  ;  and  others  eo  eoft  that  a  man  woold  sink  m 
them.  A  canal  has  been  cut  ^ongh  thu  swamp.  In  the  monotalmai 
part*  of  North  and  South  Cuvlina,  the  marshes  and  swamps,  especially  ia 
the  hot  months,  send  forth  the  most  noxious  effluvia,  and  generate  fevers 
and  agnea.  Georgia  presents  a  singnler  marsh,  or  swamp,  called  Ekan- 
/anoko,  or  Ovartgua-Jmog^a,  lying  in  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  state,  be- 
tween the  riven  Oakmnlgee  and  Fibt.  It  is  300  milee  in  circumfwence, 
and  coBtuns  several  large  and  beanlifnl  islands ;  one  of  which  ia  rejff^ 
seated  by  tha  Creek  Indians  as  a  kind  of  paradise. 

RiVEBS.J  With  the  exception  of  die  Missiaaipiu,  and  its  mmneroas 
branches,  and  the  St  Lawrence,  all  the  other  retnariiable  rivers  of  die 
United  States,  floir  from  the  Meieni  and  sonthem  ndas  of  the  Allef^iany, 
and  may  be  divided  into  fonr  classes.  Of  the  Ist  class  are,  the  Atabamm 
And  PiinI  rivers,  which  descend  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  aonthem 
slope  of  the  nuge  which  divides  their  sources  from  the  Tennessee  and  its 

Orlcani,  bf  Ibe  trlDdingi  of  the  Mlaaisdppl.  From  Muubac  to  the  Amiti,  (here  ta  ■ 
nslunl  caul  of  t\  mlla,  nSTigakle  for  thicIs  drawing  four  feet  iraler,  wticD  Ibe 
UisiUdmi  i*  Ugh ;  tteaoe  (be  Amite  1*  nsvlgabls  sll  iki  w>t  to  MsHrepM  sod  Pwt- 
cb*rtr>iD  Lskei,  sod  iheaee  to  tb>  le*.  TUi  natiuvl  anal,  which  li  dry  for  uo 
monthi  in  tlie  v«ar,  ii  Tcry  sbHirdly  tcnntd  the  river  Ibberville,  for  In  Ibe  dr;  miuitbt, 
the  mahet  of  ik*  MMnlppi  ia  84  fot  lower  than  the  bed  of  tbi*  natQrsl  mnmL  Tk« 
rinr  Amiti  itaeir,  even  fnm  where  the  Ibberville  Joini  in  tbe  innoduiiuu.  ie  not  aa- 
vigable  above  four  monthi  annuallr,  for  tbe  BrM  ten  mllet ;  but  three  milea  (krther 
duwD,  it  hu  firoiB  two  to  >tx  feet  water ;  and  all  the  r«nisiniii(  part  fit  Its  cooret  to 
litka  Aluiuepu,  there  li  lioa  two  to  tour  fBthoiDa  WBtcr.    ' 
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MCMBofy  gcrewtu.— The  2d  cIbm  Mntaiiu  tboae  wliidi  deeetmd  ttom  tha 
western  chain,  or  the  proper  Alleghany,  and  rno  acrow  the  eaateni  chain, 
which  being  seated  on  a  bed  of  granile,  canaea  them  to  precipitate  iu  their 
paaaage  froni  fella  mora  or  le«s  high,  at  the  foot  of  which  they  lecflre  .the 
tide.  Such  are  the  Svdton,  Helaioara,  Sttgqvehannah,  Potomac,  ami 
Jamet'  riveia ;  to  which  may  ]>e  added  the  rivera  flowing  from  the  pro- 
longation of  the  two  chains,  as  the  Connecticul  to  the  H.,  the  Roanoake 
to  dM  S.,  the  Ct^  Ftar,  Ptdrt,  Santtt,  SavaTtnah,  and  the  Alatamaha. 
The  rirers  of  the  3d  clasa  throw  tbemaelvcB  into  the  Zd,  above  their  £ilU, 
and  flow  between  the  weetern  and  eaateni  chaim,  ia  the  high  valley  of 
limeitane.  Snch  are  the  Wallkill  and  Paulinrkili  between  the  Hudson 
and  Delaware,  which  water  the  valleys  of  New  Platz  and  Newton  i  the 
Lehifh  and  the  Swatara,  croasing  the  valleys  of  Eeaton  and  Middlel«>irn, 
between  the  Delaware  and  the  Susquehannab ;  between  the  Susqitehannah 
and  the  Potomac  are  the  Conecogtoinet  and  Cotucochtgvt,  feriiltaing  the 
Talleya  of  Carlisle  and  Cbambeiabnrg  ;  wd  on  the  otber  aide  of  the  Poto- 
mac, the  Shenandoah,  winding  along  the  mon  beautifnl  valley  in  Virginia. 
All  the  riven  of  the  4th  claaa  spring  from  the  foot  of  tbe  eagtem  chain, 
have  their  falls  near  their  sourcea,  and  receive  the  tide  at  the  vecy  foot  of 
theic  fiilla.  This  ie  the  reason  why  they  have  so  large  a  volnme  of  water 
below  the  head  of  the  tide,  and  are  bo  slender  above,  where  tbey  rather 
appear  like  unBll  rivnleta.  Such  are  the  Penobscot  and  Ktnn«beclt  in  the 
district  of  Maine ;  the  Merrimack  in  Masaachuaetts ;  the  Providence  river 
in  Rhode  island ;  the  Thamet  in  Conuectlcnt ;  the  Pattaik  and  Raritom 
in  New  Jeraey ;  the  Christiana  in  the  state  of  Delaware ;  the  Hchuylkilt 
in  Pennsylvania i  the  £lk,  Palaptco,  and  Patuxent  in  Maryland;  the 
Rappahannock,  York,  Appomatox,  Elizabeth,  and  PatqueUink  in  Vir- 
ginia ;  and  a  nnmber  of  other  rivera  which  spread  their  waters  over  the  Sat 
and  sandy  coasts  of  the  two  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 

TTie  PenobieoU^  The  river  Penobscot  is  the  largest  in  the  district  of 
Maine.  It  riaea  in  Uie  high  lands  separating  Maine  from  Lower  Canada. 
Between  the  junction  of  ila  two  upper  branches  is  Mooae  Deer  Lake,  SO 
or  40  miles  long,  and  15  wide.  From  the  Forkt,  as  they  are  called,  tlia 
Pcnobacot  Indians  pass  to  Canada,  np  either  branch,  prindpallv  the  W., 
the  source  of  which  is  said  to  be  not  more  than  20  miles  from  tne  waters 
which  fall  into  the  St  Lawrence.  The  whole  navigable  course  of  the  river 
for  sloops,  is  46  miles  from  the  head  of  the  bay,  to  near  the  head  of  the 
tide ;  and  from  the  Forks  to  the  sea  is  134  miles. 

The  Connecticut^  The  Connecticut  is  the  largest  river  of  the  northerai 
or  New  England  States.  It  rises  beyond  the  high  lands  which  separate 
the  slates  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  from  Lower  Canada.  It  haa 
been  surveyed  to  the  head  spring  of  its  ntntbeni  branch,  about  25  mileq 
beyond  the  45th  degree  of  latitude,  from  which  to  its  month,  it  flows  up- 
wards of  300  miles,  through  a  well -inhabited  country.  Its  navigation  is 
much  intermpted  by  falls.  It  receives  several  rivers,  as  the  Chioapee, 
Oeer/tM,  Miller't,  and  Farminglon.  At  Hartford  it  meets  the  ude, 
whence  it  paasea  on  in  a  winding  course,  till  it  bile  into  Long  Island  sound, 
between  ^ybrook  and  Lyme.  This  river  ia  navigable  for  sloops,  as  far  as 
Hartford,  50  miles  distant  from  its  mouth  ;  and  the  produce  of  the  coun- 
try, for  200  miles  above  it  is  brought  thither  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  which 
are  so  Iwht  as  to  be  portable  in  carts. 

The  Hudeon.l  The  Hudson,  or,  according  to  the  dialect  of  tlie  Ame- 
ricans, the  AbrM  riter,  is  form«d  by  the  conflueDce  of  the  HvdMH  Pro- 
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jttT  and  die  Mohawk,  wlueh  uaite  bekw  WBterford,  10  railea  nbors  Al- 
bany. The  Hndaon  takes  its  rise  ia  the  44ih  defree  of  N.  ku,  fntm  the 
foot  or  the  tnonntsina  which  BepBiEt«  the  waten  of  the  St  Lawrence  from 
thoee  of  L^ke  Champlain,  &nd  the  Mohawk  in  the  table-land  imronnding 
Oneida  lake.  The  Mohawk  river  ris«s  to  the  N-E.  of  Ooeida  lake,  abont 
8  miles  from  Sable  Water,  a  rtreom  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  mm  ifint  20 
miiea  S.  to  Rome ;  then  S.B.  134  milea ;  and,  after  receiving  maDy  tritm- 
tary  atreams  in  its  conrset  falla  into  the  Hndaon  by  three  montba.  It  ia  a 
large  atreara  of  water ;  and  is  now  narig^le  for  boats  from  Schenectady 
to  Kmnei  lOl  milea  diatant.  IVom  Albany  to  Schenectady  ta  a  portage  <rf 
16  miles,  on  accaunt  of  the  falls  and  rapidi,  which  render  the  rirer  nnna- 
vigable.  Hieae  falla  and  rapids,  denominated  the  cohoet,*  are  3  milea 
Iroin  the  junctien  of  dM  Mohawk  with  the  Hudaon.  The  river  ia  1000 
feet  wide  at  these  blla ;  the  rock  over  which  the  atream  descends  ia  M 
feet  perpendienlar  height ;  and  the  whole  height  of  the  cataract,  inclnding 
the  descent  above,  ia  70  feet.  I^perly  speaking,  the  North  river  is  no 
ether  than  a  narrow  gulf  of  the  aea,  entering  inland  at  New  York,  and 
penetrating  acroaa  the  double  chun  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  aa  far  aa 
the  conflaenca  of  the  above-mentioned  streams,  170  miles  from  the  aea. 
This  n  what  disting^iahes  the  Hndaon  from  all  other  rivera  in  the  United 
States.  In  no  other  does  the  tide  saceud  beyond  the  first  range ;  bat  in 
the  North  river,  it  croaaes  the  fiist  chain  at  West  Point,  -60  miles  N.  of 
New  York ;  and  the  second  at  Keata  Kill,  after  having  bnrat  the  beds  of 
granite  which  opposed  ita  paaaage,  and  cnt  them  into  a  thonaand  different 
ahapM.  Hence  the  deep  valley  of  the  Hudson  has  derived  a  moat  aingnlar 
and  m^iGcent  aapect ;  the  western  bank  being,  in  some  places,  500  feet 
of  perpendienlar  height  above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  whole  conrae  of 
the  Hudson  river  ia  850  miles. 

Th»  Dtlawart.'}  The  Delaware  iaenea  by  two  atreama,  called  the 
Coqwagv  and  the  Jiappadon,  the  nnion  of  which,  40  milea  in  a  direct  Hue 
from  their  sonrces,  form  the  Delaware,  from  the  Ketaktll  monntaina,  in 
the  county  of  Delaware,  state  of  New  York.  Ranning  firat  S.  it  next  (nrna 
to  the  S.E.  forming,  for  the  apace  of  60  miles,  the  boundary  between 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  ;  and  thence,  forma  again  the  line  of  sepann 
tion  between  the  former  state  and  that  of  New  Jersey,  for  npwarda  of  1 00 
miles  more  to  Trenton,  where  there  are  falls,  bnt  of  no  great  height. 
Thence,  with  increaaed  breadth,  it  pursues  a  course  of  S6  miles  farther,  to 
Philadelphia,  where  it  is  a  mile  broad.  Thence  it  proceeds  to  Newcastle, 
40  mites  below  Philadelphia,  where  it  is  two  milea  broad.  Thence  it 
spreads  out  into  a  spacious  bay,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  70  milea  below 
Newcastle,  by  an  outlet  of  25  miles.  The  whole  course  of  the  river,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  ita  source,  is  350  mites ;  and  280  from  the  head  of  Dela- 
ware bay,  including  the  windings.  Its  two  chief  tribntary  atreama  are  the 
Lehigh  and  SchuylkUl.  The  navigation  betwixt  the  Delaware  and  Che- 
sape^  is  now  improving  by  means  of  a  canal. 

The  Stuquehannah.']  The  river  Snsqnehannab,  of  alt  those  of  the 
eastern  states,  most  resembles  the  Miauaaippi  and  the  St  Lawrence,  on 
account  of  its  numerous  and  distant  branches.  The  N.E.  branch,  which  is 
the  remotest  sonrce,  ia  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  amall  atresjna  that 
issue  from  the  lakes  of  Caniadel>ago,  Ustavantlio,  and  Otaego,  in  the  state 
of  New  York.     It  runs  S.  and  S.W.  in  such  a  winding  course,  (receivtiq; 

d  what  It  ■Innlar,  the  lune  wont  ta  ap- 
,  tight  miln  diilant  from  Spa. 
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in  iU  progreM  the  Vnattdilta  and  Chitiango  riTera  from  the  N.,)  that  it 
croMea  the  bonndBry  line  between  New  York  and  Fennsylrania  no  less 
than  three  times.  It  forms  a  jnnction  with  the  Tgoga,  io  41**  57'  N.  htt. ; 
and  thence  pnrsaea  a  S.E.  conrae  of  70  miles  to  Wyoming ;  whence  mak- 
ing a  soddeii  bend  at  a  right  angle,  it  mns  a  S.W.  coarse  of  8Q  miles,  and 
unites  with  the  W.  branch  st  Northnmberland.  The  river,  now  increased 
to  the  breadth  of  half  a  mile,  flows  S>  through  the  mountains,  a  conrae  of 
40  miles,  to  its  jnaction  with  the  Juniata,  when  taming  to  the  E.  for  10 
miles,  it  emerges  from  the  monnteins  above  Harcisbai^,  and  after  a  S.E. 
coarse  of  60  miles,  falls  into  Cbeeapeak  bay.  The  western  branch  of  the 
Sosqaehannah  is  formed  by  many  streams,  beyond  the  All^^any  monn- 
laina ;  and  ita  moat  sonthem  sonrce  is  within  a  very  few  miles  of  the 
Conemaugh,  or  Kiihktminitai,  which  hlls  into  the  All^hany  a  little 
above  Httsbni^.  After  running  a  very  winding  course  of  200  miles,  prin- 
cipally among  the  mountcuns,  it  joins  with  the  E.  branch  at  Northamher- 
land.  The  Juniata  risee  in  the  All^hany  monntuns,  and,  pnrsning  an 
eastern  and  very  serpentine  and  monntainons  conrse,  falls  into  the  Sm- 
qnehannah,  after  running  200  miles.  The  whole  com^  of  the  Sosqae- 
hannah, from  Cfaesapeak  bay  to  the  head  of  the  N.E.  branch,  is  450  miles ; 
and,  including  all  ita  branches,  it  waters  a  tract  of  40,000  square  miles. 
Where  it  hits  into  the  sea  it  is  folly  a  mile  broad ;  at  Harrisborg  it  is 
nearly  of  Uie  same  breadth,  and  from  3  to  5  feet  deep.  There  are  7  falb 
in  this  river,  which,  with  the  nomeroaa  islands  and  rocks,  render  tt  navi- 
gable only  for  a  few  miles  by  lai^e  vessels. 

The  Patowmack^  The  river  Patowmack  rises  on  the  N.W.  side  of 
the  Alleghany  monntains  ;  and  after  running  a  N.K.  course  of  60  mile*  to 
Camberland,  is  joined,  18  miles  i>elow,  by  a  branch  coming  from  the  S.W. 
Thence,  54  miles  farther,  it  receives  the  waters  of  Licking  Creek,  and 
passes  the  North  mountain  into  a  fine  limestone  valley,  which  it  waters  in 
a  very  winding  coarse  of  45  miles  in  a  S.E.  direction.  Here  it  receives 
a  conndersble  number  of  tributary  streams,  particularly  the  Conecoekeague 
at  Williamsport,  and  the  Shenandoah  at  the  extremity  of  the  valley,  and 
just  above  the  Blue  ridge,  through  which  the  combined  stream  has  effected 
a  singularly  magnificent  passage.  About  30  miles  &rther,  it  descends  140 
feet  in  the  course  of  eight  or  lea  miles,  to  the  level  of  tide-water,  which  it 
■necla  at  Georgetown.  It  is  here  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide;  hut  espands 
to  a  mlla  opposite  Washington,  and  enters  the  Chesapeak  bay  by  a  pasa^e 
7^  miles  brmd.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Atlantic  rivers. 
It  is  navigabte  for  vessels  of  any  harden  to  Alexandria,  100  miles  distant ; 
and  from  thence,  for  ships  of  considerable  burden,  to  Georgetown.  A  lock 
navigation  has  been  constructed  round  the  first  falls,  of  which  there  are  4 
in  iriiole.  The  largest  of  these  foils  is  at  Matilda,  6  miles  above  George- 
town, where  the  stream,  900  feet  broad,  after  flowing  through  a  valler 
skirted  with  hills  wild  as  those  of  the  Rhone  in  Vivarais,  (says  Volney,} 
falls  at  once,  like  the  Niagara,  from  the  height  of  77  feet,  into  a  deep 
chasm  of  aolid  micaceous  giwdte.  From  this  it  escapes,  several  miles  faX" 
ibei  down,  by  a  widening  of  the  valley  in  the  tower  country,  llis  whole 
couise  of  the  Patowmack  is  340  miles. 

York  river.'^  York  river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Mattapony 
and  Patnvnky.  Beyond  the  junction,  the  Mattapony  ia  navigable  for  70 
miles  i  and  30  miles  hi^er  up  is  its  sonrce  in  the  Blue  mountains.  The 
i^munky  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  North  and  Sovth  Anna  rivers, 
which  rise  in  the  N.W.  abont  50  miles  distant.     The  month  of  this  ri^~ 
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is  3  miles  wide ;  and  at  high  tide  there  is  4  fothoma  water,  25  milea  abow 
Yorktown,  where  it  is  a  mile  sncl  a  half  wide  in  the  wet  eeaaoD,  bat  has  a 
channel  of  only  75  f&thomH  in  the  dry  season. 

Jame*'  river.^  Jamea  river  is  one  of  the  most  important  rirere  in  the 
atate  of  Virginia.  It  rises  in  the  All^hony  mountains,  near  200  miles  to 
the  W.  of  Richmond ;  and,  after  widening  and  contracting  alternately  in  h 
very  winding  course,  it  enters  Chesapeak  hay  15  miles  W.  of  Cape  Henry ; 
its  whole  length  heing  300  miles.  Ita  principal  tributary  streams  are  toe 
Rivannah,  the  Appomatox,  the  Chickahotaany,  the  Nantemond,  and  the 
Blixahtth,  on  which  lost  is  situated  the  town  of  Norfolk.  Tlus  rirer, 
anciently  called  the  Powltattan,  affords  barbonr  for  vessels  of  any  burden, 
in  Hampton  road,  70  miles  below  lUcfamond.  Vessels  of  250  tons  nay  go 
Dp  to  Warwick;  and  those  of  125,  to  within  a  mile  of  Richmond. 

The  Soanoaie.'^  The  Roanoake  is  formed  by  the  janctien  of  the  />an 
and  Staunlim.  It  rune  125  miles  S.E.  till  it  enters  Albemarle  sonnd.  Its 
whole  conrse  is  200  miles.  It  is  navigable  by  sloops  60  miles ;  the  low 
.lands  on  the  banks  are  subjected  to  annual  inundaUons. 

Cape  Fear  river.2  Cape  Fear  river  is  the  largest  in  North  Carolina. 
It  rises  100  miles  above  Fayetterille ;  and  thence  running  200  miles  east- 
wards,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  at  Cape  Fear,  where  it  is  3  miles  wide, 
and  18  feet  deep  at  high  tide.  It  is  navigable  by  vessels  drawing  10  feet 
water,  np  to  Wilmington,  a  little  below  Uie  confluence  of  ita  two  Princi- 
pe streams. 

T/ie  Great  Pedee  river.]  The  Great  Pedee  river  risea  in  the  Btna 
tnountains,  on  die  borders  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  where  it  has 
the  name  of  Yadkin  river,  lie  whole  course  is  upwards  of  SOO  milee, 
half  of  which  is  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  navigable  by  shipe  to  George- 
town ;  and  for  smaller  vessels,  100  milee  higher  np. 

The  Sanlee.2  The  Santee  is  the  largeet  river  in  the  stiite  of  South 
Carolina,  and  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Congarte  and  fVaUree 
riveia.  The  whole  course  of  the  Santee,  including  that  of  the  CatAwbaw 
or  Wateree,  is  S50  miles.  It  is  narigahle  up  to  ^  point  of  jonctioa  by 
ships  of  burden. 

The  Savannah.'}  The  Savannah  river,  which  forms  the  bonndary  be- 
tween  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  is  a  hold  and  deep  stream,  and  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Keowee  and  Tugeloa,  (two  small  streams 
issuing  from  the  Blue  ridge,)  220  milee  from  the  sea.  It  runs  in  a  straight 
S.E.  course  all  the  way  to  its  mouth,  17  miles  below  Savannah.  It  is 
navigable  for  ships  of  any  burden  to  within  3  miles  of  Savannali ;  for  ves- 
sels of  250  tons  to  Savannah  ;  and  for  boaie  of  100  feet  keel,  to  Angusti^ 
above  which  the  rapids  commence ;  after  passing  them,  the  river  can  be 
navigated  in  small  boats,  60  milee  higher,  to  the  junction  of  the  tributary 

The  AlalamaAa.']  The  Alatanuha  is  a  lai^  navigable  stream,  fonned 
by  the  junction  of  two  neariy  equal  branches,  100  miles  from  its  mouth, 
called  dte  Oakmulgee  and  Oconee.  Both  of  these  branches  rise  near  the 
raoonteins,  and  run  separate  contsea  of  200  miles  each,  to  their  junclion. 
The  mouth  of  the  Alatamaha  is  60  miles  S.W,  of  Savannah,  and  is  navi- 
gable for  lai^  vessels  up  to  Darien. 

The  Chalahoockee.']  The  Chatahoockee  is  a  very  large  stream,  and 
forms  the  western  boundary  of  Georgia,  from  the  Florida  Une,  125  milea 
up  the  country.  It  rises  very  near  the  source  of  the  Tugeloo,  and  after 
running  200  miles  S.W,,  forms  the  stale-bowadary.     Thence  it  mna  a  lil- 
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t!e  £.  of  S.  to  Florida,  where  it  forma  a  jnnction  with  the  Flint  rirer, 
tod,  80  mites  below,  enters  the  ^If  of  Mexico  hy  sereral  moutha.  Af^ 
its  jnoctioD  with  the  Flint,  it  is  termed  the  Appalachicola.  Itt  whole 
coarse,  including  meanderingB,  is  400  miles, — W«at  of  the  Apptdachieola, 
.  are  the  ChocUuv,  Yellon  Water,  Coaemh,  and  A'o  Perdido  streame. 

The  MiAiie.'^  The  river  Mobile  is  formed  bjr  the  janction  of  the 
Tombeebe  and  Alabama,  40  miles  above  the  town  of  Mobile.  The  Ala- 
bama has  its  Bonrce  in  Georgia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Tennessee.  Its  high- 
est branch  is  celled  the  Ettenaury.  After  a  coarse  of  neariy  100  miles, 
the  Estenanry  recares  the  Hiorvee  from  the  N.E.,  a  stream  of  equal  length 
and  uze.  lie  nnhed .  stream  now  takes  the  name  «f  the  Cooiee ;  and, 
nnder  that  appellation,  it  nms  for  a  comse  of  150  miles  S.W.,  and  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  the  TaUapooiee.  After  this  janction,  the  river  is 
called  the  Alabama,  and  runs  130  miles  hrther  to  the  S.W,  till  it  meets 
the  Tombeebe,  at  Fort  9toddart,  a^r  rnnnlng,  in  whole,  a  course  of  S70 
miles.  The  Tombeebe  is  navigable  with  sloops  to  Fort  Stephen's  ;  and 
beyond  that  for  smaller  vessels,  to  within  50  miles  of  Bear  Creek,  a  navi- 
gable branch  of  the  Tennessee.  The  Alabama  is  stated  to  he  a  moat 
beaatifiil  river,  with  a  clear  gentle  current,  flowing  at  the  rate  of  2  miles 
an  bonr,  from  300  to  400  yards  broad,  and  from  15  to  IB  feet  deep  in 
the  driest  seasons. 

The  Pearl  rtuer.]  The  Fearl  river  is  the  most  western  of  West  Flo- 
rida. It  rises  in  the  Mississippi  territory,  about  the  33d  degree  of  N.  l&t. ; 
and  after  pnisuing  a  eonthem  course  of  200  miles,  falls  into  Lake  Bo> 
rogne,  or  Blind  Lake,  a  little  east  of  Lake  Pontchartrain.  It  is  repre- 
sented as  navigable  for  150  miles,  tt  has  only  7  feet  water  at  the  month, 
hat  deepens  considerably  as  it  is  ascended ;  the  navigation  is  at  present 
Impeded  by  sunk  logs,  deposited  it  is  probable  in  the  time  of  high  floods. 

The  Genettee."^  Tlie  Genessee  rises  within  a  few  miles  of  the  remotest 
source  of  the  Alleghany,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  It  receives  a  nam- 
ber  of  tributary  streams  from  several  lakes  lyii^  to  the  S.E. ;  and  after 
baring  run  100  miles  from  north  to  south,  it  falls  into  Lake  Ontario.  It 
is  a  Isi^  and  muddy  stream,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  falls,*  two  of  which 
taken  together  equal  in  height  those  of  Niagara. 

*  TriTdlen  uid  (evgrsphari  are  by  no  mean*  (greed  aa  to  the  nnmbiir  or  thwe  blls, 
Arrawamilh,  In  hlsnupof  North  America,  uslgos  but  two  Mil  to  Ibe  Geneun,  mBk~ 
ing  Ihe  Ant  96  feel.  Bud  that  naareM  the  lake  15  feet  tn  height;  or  together  171  feet, 
which  li  eitetXj  the  height  at  Nligara  catuvet.  According  to  Volnev,  Ibera  ere  Ibrea 
Un» ;  uid  he  makn  the  flnt  of  thae  three  Ul>  61  feet  high,  and  the  river  Via  feet 
broad ;  the  Becond  fall  verjr  inconsiderable ;  and  the  third,  where  the  stream  I*  TOO  feet 
broad.  107  feet  blgb.  Bougainville  nys  that  the  eecaad  hU  lifil  feet  in  height,  wbleh 
would  make  I  total  of  19i  feet.  But  a  Utsr  tnveller  than  aiLher  Voloey,  Pouchat,  or 
BaugalQTiUe,  namely,  Mr  MelHah,  uiigne  four  large  falls  to  the  Genessee;  i»a  of 
thMe,  GO  miles  !j.  of  the  lake,  ^reclpitale  the  water  90  and  60  feel,  or  together  ISO 

the  lake,  Ihroiv  it  down  Ta  and  96  feet,  or  together  171  feet;  being  In  oil  3£1  fact.  Froin 
this.  It  appears  that  tbelevel  of  the  tabl»-Uiidfallioiie-hBlf,aOialTea  from  Like  Ontario. 
The  following  table  will  ihow  both  the  etentlon  of  Lake  Erie  above  Ihe  lerel  of  Lake 
Onlaiio,  and  ibe  degree  of  dtaoent  ef  tika  fJlB|sn  Crom  the  former  to  tha  latter : 

Fnim  Lsk*  Erie  to  Chlppawny,                  ...  IS 

From  Chippaway,  (a  the  head  of  the  rapids,  one  mile,    .  .         60 

Tbedeinent  inlhersplds,  hslf  amiie  long,                               .  M 

The  grand  pitch  at  the  Table  Hock,                .                .  .178 

From  the  grutd  pitch  to  Devil's  Hole,                .                 .  .110 

From  Devil's  Hole  to  Lewigcowo,              ...  BO 

From  Xiswiatawa  to  Lake  Untarlo,  6 
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The  Mitaouri,}  Of  ^1  tbe  rirera,  not  merely  of  tbe  UiuMd  Stttea, 
bnt  of  the  wliole  coodaeiit  of  North  America,  the  Mbaanri  is  tbe  chief, 
whedier  tre  regard  the  contiQnitjr  of  its  course,  the  velocity  of  ita  corrent. 
the  immeose  Tolnme  of  ita  waters,  the  nnmher  and  magnitude  of  its  tri- 
bntvy  Btreama,  the  rut  extent  of  ita  inland  naTigation,  or  the  broad  ei- 
panse  of  its  periodical  floods.  For  length  of  conr»e,  it  i«  only  excelled 
(as  bz  a*  our  geogrsphical  knowledge  extends)  by  the  Maranon  of  South 
America.  In  velocity  of  current,  it  greatly  exceeds  the  Msranon,  and  the 
Hoanho  of  Northern  China,  which  last  it  also  resembles,  in  the  yellowish 
tinge  of  its  waters.  For  the  vast  extant  of  its  inland  navigation,  and  extent 
of  surface  drained  by  its  streama,  it  is  only  excelled  by  tbe  Maranon.  llie 
iMissonri  was  first  discovered  by  Hemaod  Soto,  in  1540.  It  was  observed 
also  by  colonel  Wood,  in  1654 ;  and  by  captain  Bolt,  in  1670 ;  bo  that  Mon- 
aieur  La  Salle,  who  sailed  up  this  stream  in  1682,  has  no  snch  rig^t  to  tbe 
honour  of  ile  first  discovery  as  father  Hennepin  maintains.  In  1698,  Dr 
Cox  of  New  Jersey  ascended  tbe  river  as  far  as  the  Detour  Des  Anglota, 
near  New  Orleans,  and  called  the  adjacent  country  New  Carolina.  From 
tbe  days  of  father  Hennepin,  this  mighty  river  has  been  called  the  Mum- 
lippi — or  Mechasipi  as  it  was  always  spelled  by  that  father — a  term 
derived  from  the  savages  of  the  Illinois,  and  signifying  in  their  language 
'  the  Great  river.'  Da  Pratz,  in  his  history  of  Louisiana,  says,  that 
die  word  MissUsippi  is  a  contraction  of  the  sav^^  appellation  Meac- 
tehaiipi,  which  literally  denotes  '  the  ancient  father  of  rivers.'  In  the 
history  of  tbe  adventures  of  Hernand  Soto  and  his  Spanish  companions, 
when  Uiey  explored  this  country  in  1511,  the  Mississmpi  is  termed  the 
Rio  Grande.  Bat  while,  in  point  of  fact,  this  river  has  been  hitherto 
denominated  the  Mississippi,  it  ought,  in  p<unt  of  right,  to  be  called 
the  MuroHri.  It  was  known  long  before  the  voyages  of  Clarke  and 
Lewis,  that  the  Missoori  was  the  largest  and  longest  stream ;  and  like  the 
Maranon,  the  St  Lawrence,  the  Hoanho,  and  tbe  Bahr  el  Abiad,  the 
Missoori  is  ■  white,  or  rather  yellowish  muddy  stream, — while,  like  the 
Rio  N^ro  which  falls  into  the  Maranon,  or  the  Abyssinian  Nile  which 
falls  into  the  Babr  el  Abiad,  tbe  Mississippi  is  a  clear  and  transparent 
stream.  At  the  confluence  of  these  two  streams,  the  Missouri  rushes 
triumphandy  across  the  Mississippi,  its  turbid  waters  seeming  to  disdtun 
a  connexion  so  inferior.  In  &ct,  from  the  junction  down  to  the  sea, 
the  muddy  waters  of  the  Missouri  completely  discolour  the  stream ;  and 
every  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Mississippi,  as  a  distinct  river,  is 
lost  in  the  majestic  volume  of  the  Missouri.  Therefore,  in  classifying 
the  numerous  streams  composing  that  immense  mass  of  waters,  which, 
below  New  Orleans,  dischugea  itself  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  we  shall 
assign  the  first  rank  to  the  Missouri  ;  the  MUsUsipfn,  the  Oluo,  the 
ArtaHtatv,  and  Sed  river,  being  considered  as  four  great  subordinate 
branches. 

On  account  of  the  extreme  flatness  of  the  coast,  and  the  many  open- 
ings made  by  inlets,  lakes,  and  marshes,  it  was  long  very  difficult  to 
discover  the  month  of  the  Missouri  river ;  and  it  would  be  equally  dif- 
ficult still,  were  it  not  for  the  houses  at  the  Old  and  New  Balize,  and 
the  flag-staff  at  (be  former,  which  are  discernible  some  distance   at  sea. 

Fraa  tia%  it  *ppcu*  that  Lake  Eric  la  ailiuted  on  a  high  level,  bdDg  «eB  feet  blfbf r 
than  Lake  Oaurio.  Thii  hi(h  table-land  contioaee  on  both  banlu  of  the  river,  la 
within  a  mile  of  Leirinown  ud  Uueenaiown,  irhere  there  i*,a  sadden  deaoent  of  300 
(set  and  upmrdi,  (cwudi  Lake  Ontario. 
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^w  while  clayey  colour  of  the  river-WKter  remaining  nomixed  on  the 
iiurfece  for  many  miles  out  at  sea,  ia  another  indicatian  that  the  Mis< 
•onri  is  not  far  distant.  The  principal  BtreaiD  is  divided,  fw  a  few 
miles  above  its  month,  into  fonr  channels,  encli  of  which  is  called  a 
pats,  and  has  a  sand-bar  at  its  eotrance.  These  aand-bars  are  subject 
to  continiial  sbifcings  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  its 
change  of  direction,  and  the  constant  accnmnlation  of  allnvial  matter. 
Their  distance  from  the  entrance  of  the  river — which  is  generally  abont  2 
miles — depends  mnch  on  the  winds  being  accidentally  with  or  against  the 
tides.  When  these  bars  have  accnmnlated  snfficiently  to  resist  the  tides 
and  the  current  of  the  river,  they  form  numerouH  small  islands,  which, 
constantly  iocreasing,  join  to  each  other,  and  at  last  reach  the  condnent. 

From  the  paint  where  the  Missouri  receives  the  MiaaiBsippi,  in  38°  bbl 
N.  lat.  and  B9°  57'  W.  long,  to  the  Balize,  it  ius  1300  miles  to  run, 
ere  it  reaches  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  dty  of  New  Orleans,  in  29°  57', 
being  within  fonr  minntes  of  the  same  parallel  of  longitnde  with  the  junc- 
tion of  tbe  two  riveis,  the  bearing  between  these  two  points  is  almost  due 
north  and  south,  622  British  miles  of  direct  distance,  and  1,194  by  water. 
Within  this  space,  the  point  where  it  receives  the  Ohio,  is  the  most  east- 
em,  being  in  88°  iff  W.  long,  and  36'  57'  N.  Ut ;  or  1°  17'  and  1°  58'  S. 
of  tbe  junction  of  the  Misaonri  and  Missisuppi,  and  186  miles  S.E.  by 
water.  From  this  last  point,  the  river  assumes  a  S.W.  course,  till  it  re- 
ceives the  Arbansaw,  in  91°  10*  W.  long,  and  3S>  Id*  N.  laL  For  4>Ll 
miles  by  water,  forther  down  the  stream,  to  tbe  point  where  the  Red  river 
enters  the  Missouri,  in  91°  33' W.  long.,  and  31°  1'  15*  N.  lat.,  the  couiae 
is  almost  due  south.  Tbence  the  remainder  of  the  course  is  336  miles 
S.E.  as  lar  aa  the  English  turn,  18  miles  below  New  Orleans ;  and  thenca 
it  is  pretty  straight  to  the  sea.  Besides  the  Red  river,  the  Arlcansaw,  Ohio, 
and  Mississippi,  which  the  Missouri  has  received  within  the  above  space  of 
1,300  miles,  it  also  receives  many  other  streams.  Among  these  is  the  tVkite 
Jtivtr,  wbicli  fidls  in  from  the  W.  after  a  course  of  600  miles,  and  22 
miles  above  the  mooih  of  the  Arkansaw.  The  river  Si  Francit,  after  a 
S.E.  course  of  350  British  miles,  joins  tbe  Missouri  by  a  month,  800 
yards  wide,  in  34"  45*  N.  lat.,  HI  miles  above  tbe  outlet  of  the  Arkan- 
saw. The  Marameg,  after  running  150  miles  N.E^  falls  into  the  Mis- 
souri below  St  Louis.  It  is  a  large  stream,  200  yards  broad,  and  bmons 
for  the  lead-mines  on  its  banks,  which  being  believed  to  be  silver,  gava 
rise  to  tbe  famous  Mississippi  scheme,  in  France,  in  1720.  Tbe  Homo- 
ckilto.  Big  Slack,  Yazoo.  IValf,  Halckee,  Obim,  Forked  Deer,  Beelfoot, 
and  other  minor  streams,  fall  in  on  the  east  side. 

The  whole  course  of  this  river,  from  it  month  in  tbe  gulf  of  Mexico, 
is  4i,424  miles,  including  its  windings ;  and  its  comparative  course  cannot 
be  less  than  2,500  miles.  Tbe  whole  navigable  course  is  4,396  miles.  From 
tbe  p<Hot  where  the  Misaonri  receives  tbe  Mississippi,  to  Fort  Maodan, 
is  1,609  miles  by  water;  to  tbe  foot  of  tbe  rapids  at  tbe  Great  Falls, 
2,575  miles ;  2,664,  to  where  it  issues  firom  the  mountains ;  2,690, 
to  the  Gates  of  the  Monutains ;  2,848,  to  die  Forka  of  the  MiMonri ; 
3,096,  to  the  extreme  navigable  point  of  Jefierson  River ;  and  3,124  miles 
to  ite  ramotest  sonrce,  in  N.  lat.  43°  SC,  and  112°  30'  W.  long.  In  this 
immense  course  it  receives  upwards  of  50  large  rivera,  and  150  smaller 
streams. — Tbe  Gaikiaade  ia  157  yards  wide,  and  L9  feet  deep,  where  it 
falls  into  the  Missouri,  100  miles  above  the  coofinence  of  the  latter  «MM 
the  Misaiauppi.     It  rons  150  miles,  from  S.W.  to  N.E^ — Tbirty.4^ 
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miles  h^fter  up,  the  Mnsonri  mcaivw  the  Grtaf  Omge  titer,  aAer  nia- 
ung  300  mile*  fron  S.W.  to  N.£^— Abonit  half-mjr  between  the  OMge 
and  tlie  Kumn,  the  MiMoari  receives  the  Graxd  river,  100  yat^  wids 
mt  the  entrance,  near  a  ridi  aod  delightfnl  plain. — In  loi^.  94%  and  N.  W. 
88*  31'  1 1*,  ii  the  unntli  of  the  £aaza«,  842  ywdi  wide,  which  nun  « 
conrae  of  500  miles,  from  S.W.  to  N.E. — At  the  distance  of  287  usilca 
bigfaar  up,  the  great  and  rapid  rirer  Piatle  falls  into  the  MiieeujL  Tim 
rirer  is  in  fact  mack  more  fspid  tftan  the  Misaonri,  asd  drives  the  cniraat 
on  the  northern  shore,  on  which  it  it  coDstantly  encraachiog.  At  aene 
distance  below  the  conflnenoe,  the  Missouri  is  two  miles  wi^  with  n  t»- 
pid  cnrrent  of  ten  miles  an  how  in  some  parts,  the  rapidity  incteasing  m 
we  approach  the  moadi  of  the  Platte ;  ^  Telocity  of  which,  comhiaed 
with  the  rast  qnantity  of  rolling  sands  which  are  drifting  fixHn  it  int*  tlie 
Missouri,  renders  it  oomplstriy  nnaar^able,  nidesa  for  Sats  or  rafis, 
though  the  Indians  pass  it  in  small  flat  caitoes  made  of  hides,  and  ths 
Americana  have  contrived  to  navigate  it  hy  muns  of  keel-boats,  whkfa 
heing  oonstroctad  to  draw  hot  little  water,  and  built  npea  a  small  ke«L, 
are  remarkably  well-adapled  iar  sailing  np  npid  and  shallow  atreuaa.  Tla 
Platte  rwiB  a  course  of  15  degtae*  of  loogittide,  fran  W.  to  £.,  («  more 
than  800  miles. — Aboot  1 ,026  milea  np  the  Misaoori,  is  the  entrance  of 
Rafud  rtcer,  which  ia  *o  rapid  and  fall  of  moving  aands,  as  to  be  unnavi- 
g^le  through  ita  whole  centae  «f  300  miles  from  W.  to  E. — StUl  higher 
tip  ia  the  fV/tiSe  j-iver,  300  yards  broad,  and  navig^le  toagreat  distaoce. 
One  hundred  and  eighty  miles  above  the  White  river,  and  1,260  up  the 
Missouri,  the  CAyanne  bljs  in  from  the  S.W.  It  is  400  yards  broad,  anil 
navigable  to  the  Black  mountains,  where  it  rise*  in  tbe  third  range. — At 
Fort  Maudan,  in  99°  2V  56"  W.  long,  and  IT  21'  47"  N.  Ut.,  the  S^i»- 
«oari  is  500  yards  broad.  Ninety'two  miles  beyond  Fort  Mandan,  and 
1,700  miles  up  the  river,  the  LiltU  MUtouri  enters,  wtuch,  in  colonr, 
current,  and  taste,  exactly  reaembles  the  Miaeotiri.  It  rises  in  the  Black 
mountains,  and  runBmorethan240  miles  from  S.  to  N.in  direct  distance: 
hot  ils  veledty  and  nnmerons  sand-ban,  and  comparadve  ah^lowneas — 
being  only  2}  feet  deep — render  its  navigation  imposgible  bat  for  light  ca- 
noes, unless  in  the  wet  seMona  when  the  river  lb  high. — Two  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  milea  beyond  Fort  Mandan,  and  1,888  miles  up  the 
river,  is  the  mouth  of  the  Jaune  or  YelloiB  Stone.  Here  tbe  Mimonii 
•  is  deep  and  rapid;  having  337  yards  of  water,  and  190  of  n  sand 
beach.  The  course  of  die  Janne  is  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  It  ia  isiga 
and  navigable  for  837  miles,  to  the  Snowy  monntaina,  there  beiag  none 
of  the  moring  sand-bars  which  ii^ede  the  navigation  of  the  MMsoaii. 
It  receives  the  Bighorn  rieer,  whi^  rises  Irom  Lake  Riddle,  a  little  to 
the  N.  of  the  source  of  tbe  PlMIe  river ;  winds  through  the  eastern  range 
of  the  Bocky  manntams  ;  paerces  the  bLuJc  mountains ;  and,  after  a  wind- 
ing course  of  600  miles,  falls  into  the  Jaune.  At  the  jnnctiost,  both  riven 
are  220  yards  wide  ;  but  tbe  Janne  oonlaina  miu^  more  water,  being  from' 
ten  to  twdve  feet  deep  ;  while  the  depth  of  the  Bighorn  varies  from  five 
to  seven  feet — WkUe  Earth  river,  which  flows  from  the  N.  into  the  Mis- 
souri, is  a  deep  and  rapid  stream, '60  yards  wide.  The  source  of  this  river 
ia  near  Uie  Seskatchewine,  and  canseqnenlly  beyond  the  iiOlh  degree  of 
N.  lat. ;  and  the  pMot  of  entrance  may  be  regarded  sa  the  most  nnrtbem 
bend  of  the  Missouri,  being  in  48°  20'  of  N.  lau,  and  226  mile^  by  tbe 
cowse  of  the  river,  N.W.  of  Pert  Mandan.— In  1 10°  W.  long,  and  47«  25'  N. 
let.  is  the  junction  of  the  Missouri  and  Maria  ;  the  tonaot  being  372  yards 
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wide,  Bnd  aix  fset  dM^  aod  tba  httw,  18S  yards  wide,  and  &n  feet  deep. 
Here  ttw  Mieeanri  n  perfoatly  tranepueDt,  aod  tha  mnvM  rapid  with  a 
■mooth  and  nnrRfflad  inrhce ;  while  the  waters  of  Mana  rirer,  are  of  a 
whitiih  brown  colour,  thick  aod  turbid,  and  rannii^  in  the  same  boiling 
and  railing  manner  ax  ^  MiMomi  in  the  greater  part  of  its  conree.  The 
Maria  nina  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  It  is  a  Iwge  Tfdame  of  water,  being  in 
reality  nraek  larger  nearer  its  eonrce  than  at  its  entiaace  into  (he  Missonii, 
as  a  great  portion  of  its  waters,  amo^  these  high  aod  parched  plains,  is 
enporated  and  diswhed  by  the  thirsty  earth. 

In  16°  46'  5(r  N.  lat,  and  60  gec^r^hieal  mUea  S.W.  of  the  Great 
Falls,  in  direct  diataace,  cMumencvs  the  great  nuige  of  the  Rocky 
moBBtaiBs.  From  this  point  to  its  roooeteet  soarce,  the  Missouri  rolls 
its  mqestic  stream  4>56  miles  throngfa  Ae  conntry  intenected  by  these 
lofty  rat^ee.  Before  mtteriog  the  monntainoos  region,  several  danger- 
ooa  rajnds  mnst  be  pSMed.  For  sereral  miles  below  the  npids,  the 
earremt  gradaally  increaaes  in  rapidity,  and  the  spars  of  the  mountain  ad- 
vance towards  the  rirer,  which  is  more  than  70  yards  mde,  and  very  deep. 
At  the  rapida,  the  riTer  is  cloedy  hemmed  in  on  both  sides  by  the  hill^, 
aad  foam*  for  half  a  mile  over  the  opposing  rocks.  "Die  general  direction 
•f  these  hilla  ia  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  the  clifid  tiiemselves  are  800  feat 
perpendicalsr  height  above  Ae  surface  of  the  river ;  they  are  of  hard 
black  gnatte,  through  which  the  river  seems,  in  the  progress  of  time,  to 
have  worn  its  chsnnBl.  Abeat  4i7  miles  below  the  spot  where  the  Misaouri. 
ieeaes  from  the  aMmotainB  te  the  pluoa,  a  moat  sublime  and  extraonliuary 
spectacle  preaeots  itaelf,  MDphatically  demiminated  the  Gates  i^lie  Rociy 
tmoaitlaitu.  In  ascending  the  stream,  it  increaaea  in  rapidity,  depth,  and 
breadth,  to  Ao  mouth  of  thia  formidable  pass.  Here  the  rocks  approach 
it  on  both  sides,  rising  perpaodicalarly  from  t^e  edge  of  the  water  to  the 
height  of  1,300  feet.  Near  the  base  they  are  compoaed  of  black  granite ; 
but  above,  the  colour  is  of  a  yellowish,  brown,  and  cream  colour.  Nothing 
can  be  ira^ned  more  tremendous  than  the  frowning  darkness  of  these 
rocks,  which  project  over  the  tirer,  and  menace  the  paaaeoger  with  instant 
deaanction.  For  the  space  of  five  milea  sod  three  qaulera,  the  rocks  rise 
to  the  above  degree  of  elevMion,  and  the  river,  350  yards  broad,  seems  to 
have  forced  its  channel  down  the  solid  mass :  or,  to  use  Volney's  expres- 
sion respec^g  the  Falls  ef  Niagara,  literally  to  have  sawed  a  passage 
tbroo^  this  body  of  hard  and  solid  rock,  near  six  miles  in  length,  being 

incased  as  it  were  dnriug  all  this  distance,  between  * "-  -'  '  """  '--- 

high,  Daring  the  whole  distance  the  water  is  vt 
edges ;  and  for  the  first  three  miles,  there  is  not  a 
few  yards,  in  which  a  man  could  stand  between  the 
perpendicular  precipice  of  the  mounts.  Above  t 
dicular  rocks  cease,  the  hills  retire  from  the  rirer,  s 
widens  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  if  we  can  ado 
the  river  has  gradually  pierced  the  rock,  thlk  must  1 
bed  of  a  lake  which  once  contained  the  obstmcted  i 
The  river  now  spreads  out  to  more  th«i  a  mile  wid 
lower,  admits  the  use  of  the  setting  pole.  Here  sr 
of  beaver-daois.  Soon  after  thia,  the  Missouri 
branches  of  nearly  eqnal  size,  or  Jbrkt,  as  they  m 
American  nomenclature.  These  forks  are  180  mik 
stream,  beyond  the  entrance  of  the  moantains,  and 
raoids  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Falls,  in  N.  laC  ^~.  ■ 
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American  eiploren  were  Hi/ed  with  an  odd  raT^ntianary  fit,  mnd  un- 
gratefully decreed  to  depose  thii  grand  monarcb  of  streaais  by  whoM 
favour  ttiey  had  been  enabled  to  advance  a  distance  of  nearlj'  3,000  milm. 
Tbe  deposition  of  diis  venerable  personage  wu  followed-  by  a  wliimsksi 
oligarchy,  under  the  names  of  GallatiD,  Madison,  Ptuloaaphy,  Philanthropy, 
Wisdom,  and,  at  the  head  oi  them,  Jefferson,  the  name  now  imposed  on 
that  branch  on  which  they  dedded  to  follow  up  their  discoveries,  and 
which,  in  all  reason  and  royalty,  onght  to  have  been  still  called  the  Missouri. 
Thns  this  ill-fated  stream  has  been  twice  deprived  of  its  name  and  le^ti- 
mate  honours :  first,  by  Fadier  Hennepin,  who  transferred  them  to  the  Mia- 
ussippi,  which  sinks  into  compantive  insignificance,  when  compared  with 
this  mighty  river,— and  lastly,  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  who  deprived  it  of  its 
very  name.  Of  theea  three  branches,  the  GaUalin,  coming  trom  Ae  S.E. 
is  70  yards  wide,  and  is  the  most  rapid  of  the  three.  The  Maditoa  and 
Jefftnon  branches  ore  each  90  yards  wide ;  the  former  being  the  middle 
fork,  and  coming  from  the  S^  and  the  latter  from  the  8.W.  The  Jeffereon 
is  six  feet  deep,  and  from  90  to  120  yards  wide.  The  whole  of  tfaeae 
streams  mu  with  great  velocity,  throwing  out  large  volumes  of  water.  All 
their  beds  are  formed  of  smooth  pebble  and  gravel,  and  their  waten  are 
perfectly  transparent.  One  hnndred  and  a  half  miles  beyond  the  forks  of 
the  MisBOnri,  are  the  forks  of  Jefierson  river,  in  N.  lat.  45°  S'.  The  two 
HubordinatB  branches  of  this  stream  are  Witdont  and  Pkilanthfopy ;  tbe 
latter  coming  from  the  N.W.  and  the  former  from  the  S.E.  I^anthropy 
river  is  20  yards  wide,  with  a  gentle  current  and  gravelly  bottom.  Wisdon 
river  Is  50  yards  wide,  cold,  rapid,  and  contunlng  a  third  more  water  than 
the  Jefferson  ;  it  seems  to  be  the  drain  of  the  melting  snows,  on  the  moun- 
tains, but  is  nnnavigable  on  account  of  its  rapidity.  One  hundred  and 
forty-eight  miles  farther  np,  is  the  extreme  navigable  pmnt  of  the  river,  in 
N.  laf.  43'  SO'  2",  and  112i°  W.  long.* 

The  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri  are  the  grandest  m  all  North  America, 
those  of  Ni^ara  excepted,  and  altbongh  the  latter  exceed  the  former  with 
respect  to  volume  of  water,  depth  of  descent,  and  awfnl  grandeur,  yet  tha 
former  are  far  more  diversified  and  beautiful.  These  falls  are  within  60 
ge(^raphical  miles  of  the  eastermost  range  of  the  Rocky  monntuns.'" 

■  *  "  Two  mllss  bsjood  this,  la  a  imBll  gap  or  iuuroiv  entrance,  formed  bf  the  Mgh 
maun'taina,  which  recede  on  eaeh  elde,  st  the  heed  of  iin  elevated  valley,  ten  mll«  Isag 
and  fire  broad,  so  as  to  form  a  beautiful  coie  several  milea  in  diametfr.  Up  this  gap  ia 
the  Indian  road  to  the  W.  From  the  foot  of  one  of  the  loiveet  of  these  moontaiiu, 
which  rlte«  wllbagealleaeoent  of  half  amlle,  inuea  the  remotaC  water  of  (be  MIs- 
saari.  Captain  Lewia'a  party  ascended  towards  tbe  W.  by  the  Indian  pach,  till  the; 
reached  a  high  ridge,  which  rormed  the  divldin;;  Ibie  between  the  waten  of  the  PaclSe 
»nd  the  Atlantic.  Here  the  cold  wai  Intense,  though  it  was  the  latter  end  of  August. 
Thi«  is  not  t«  he  wondered  at,  if  we  conalder  the  eleratian  af  the  spot.  Thev  had  as- 
cended a  very  rapid  rieer  for  more  (him  3.000  miles ;  and  the  extreme  navigable  point 
cannot  he  estimated  at  a  lower  elevation  than  6.000  feet.  Nay,  the  prairie  at  tbe  foot 
of  the  Great  White  mcunl^n,  on  the  banks  of  the  Arkannw,  is  estimated  by  Captain 
Pilie.  at  6,000  ieet  high  ;  and,  as  the  velocity  of  the  Missouri  is  much  greater,  and  the 
Bcclivitv  much  more  considerable,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  tbe  eTevatiiHi  near  ita 
source  is  equally  great.  However,  we  are  told,  that  at  tbe  source,  on  the  glatof  Aogasl, 
tbe  weather  was  so  cold,  that  the  water  which  stood  in  vessels  exposed  in  the  air  was 
frozen  to  the  depth  of  oae-fourlh  of  an  inch  during  the  course  of  tbe  night ;  the  Ink 
fro^a  in  the  pen  ;  and  (he  low  grounds  were  white  with  hoar  frost,  though  the  daj 
afterwards  proved  extremely  warm. 

"  "  Whilst  Captain  Lewis  was  engaged,  with  four  of  his  men,  In  enqtloring  the  Uls- 
MOii  from  its  lunctlon  with  Maria's  river,  Id  a  ti.W.  direction,  he  had  not  proceeded 

vBDced,  a  spray  which  seemed  driven  by  the  hIgfaS.W.  wind,  arose  above  the  plain,  likr 
a  eolamn  of  imoke.  and  vanished  In  an  Instant.  Towards  this  point  he  directed  hia  steps  . 
and  having  travelled  7  miles  after  first  hearing  the  sound,  he  reached  the  falls  aUiu: 
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'  Hiree  ramaiktble  pecnliaritiea  diitiii)(Biah  the  Minonri  from  all  other 
North  Americao  rivera :  namely,  iti  velodty, — the  ainnoMty  of  ita  cnarae, — 
and  the  vast  nnmltei'  of  Ulonda  and  iaad-bara  io  ita  bed.  Nothing  can  be 
more  discordant  than  the  acconnta  giren  by  travetlera  respecting  the  first 
paiticntar,  as  far  as  reguds  the  conrse  of  the  atream  below  the  conflaence 
with  Uie  Miaaissippi ;  while  some  have  represented  the  current  as  rapid 
and  strong,  others  have  affirmed  that  it  is  gentle  and  slow.  These  diSer- 
encea  evidently  arise  &om  the  difierentseaaons  at  which  travellers  have  maile 
their  observations.  The  motion  of  the  stream  is  much  slower  in  the  dry 
•aason,  than  at  the  time  of  its  periodical  floods.  While  some  will  hare  ile 
mean  motion  in  the  dry  season  to  be  two  miles,  and  others  little  more 
dian  a  mile  per  honr,  others  agun,  make  the  mean  rate  to  he  Irom  3^  to 
4  milea  an  hour,  ilniing  the  dry  season.  We  rather  incline  to  believe  the 
last  statement,  as  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  bowerer  the  motion  of 
the  stream  be  accelerated  during  the  innndations,  which  commence  in 
Afarch  and  subside  in  July,  yet  the  uniform  rapidity  of  tbe  current  is  so 
great,  that  there  is  no  tide  in  the  river,  and  ships  cannot  ascend  higher 
dian  New  Orleans,  the  Telocity  increasing  as  it  is  ascended.     The  reason 

mid^f.  The  failli  uheappnMiched  were  difficult  or occesa,  and  £00  feet  high.  Down 
th«e  he  hurtled  with  ImpaliencF,  and.  seatinj  himself  on  •ome  rocks  under  the  centre 
of  tb«  fslls,  enjojed  the  luhlime  spectade  of  this  slupendaai  catoiwt,  which  ■Inee  ths 
cmtloD  btid  been  UvidiiDg  iu  magiilliefiica  on  the  detert,  uoknonn  to  eiTillwIlon. 
Heiv  the  river,  280  yards,  or  S40  feel  wide,  is  pressed  in  by  a  perpendicular  cliflf  on  the 
left,  100  feel  high,  and  eileadlngfoTB  mile  up  the  river;  on  the  nght,  the  bluff,  or  high 
Moep  bank,  ii  also  perpendicular  for  300  jardn  above  the  falU.  For  90  or  100  ya^a 
from  the  left  cliff,  the  water  falls  in  one  smooth  even  sheet  over  a  preciploe  of  B7  feet  8 
Incbea.  ai'eordiiig  to  captain  Lewis;  but  99  fetrt,  according  to  Gbhs  and  captain  Clarke. 
Tba  manning  part  of  the  river  precipitates  itself  with  a  more  rapid  current;  but 
Mng  received  as  It  falls  by  the  irregulac  sad  projecting  rocks  below,  forma  a  splendid 
■nxpect  of  perfectly  white  foam.  800  yards  in  length,  and  SO  in  perpeDdlculafeleTalion. 
Till*  spray  Is  disputed  Into  a  thousaud  different  shapes ;  sometimes  dying  np  la  co- 
Imnni  of  IS  or  SO  feet,  which  ara  then  oppresiod  by  larger  masMs  of  the  white  foam. 


•u  all  which  the  nm  impreiata  ths  brightest  colours  of  the  rainbow.  A)  it  rlsea  from 
the  rail,  II  beila  with  fur;  ualnst  a  ledge  of  rocks  extending  across  the  river, 
yards  finm  the  preel[rice.  From  the  perpendicular  cliff  on  the  north,  to  the  dliti 
IfiOjrards,  the  nnlia  rise  only  a  few  feet  abon  the  surloce  of  the  water;  and  wl 
river  is  h%li,  the  stnau  finds  a  pasMce  acnxs  Ihem ;  but  between  the  Kmlhe 
tremlty  of  this  ledge  and  the  perpendicular  cliff  on  the  S.,  the  whole  body  ot 
nuu  with  neat  rapidity.  At  the  dialance  of  SOO  yards  la  a  second  abutment  o 
perpendicular  rook,  60  feet  high,  pnriectlnc  at  right  angles  from  the  small  plain  oa  the 
fi.  for  131  yards  luto  the  river.     Below  this,  the  Missouri  regains  ita  usual  breadth 


of  900  yaids,  hut  there  is  a  contlnaed  aucceaslon  of  rapids  and  cascades.    At  tht  aecond 
and  niil,  the  river,  100  yards  wide,  preidpitates  itself,  for  the  space  of  SOO  yards,  to 
«Ih  of  19  feet perpendlciuar,  and  so  Irregulsrly,  that  captain  Lewis  termed  It  the  entJa 


_ — ., ,  .JO  yards  wide,  preidpitates  iti 

deplhof  tsfeetperpendlciuar,  andsolrregulsrly,  that-_r „ 

fall.  Above  this  All  the  Mliaouri  benda  auddenly  to  the  northward,  and  where,  473 
yard*  wide.  It  Is  auddenly  stopped  by  one  shelving  rock,  which  without  a  aingle  nlcbe, 
and  with  an  edge  aastr^ht  and  regular  as  if  it  had  boen  funned  by  art.  strMchta  Itself 
across  from  one  aide  of  the  river  to  the  other.  a>er  this  the  Missouri  precipilale*  itself 
itemipted  sheet,  of  4TS  yards  brnad,  to  the  perpendicular  depth  of  47 


.;  whence,  dashing  against  tbe  rocky  bottom,  it  rushes  rapidly  down,  leav- 
"      1  across  the  river.     At  the  distance  of  lew  than 

-kind  is 

irtrr  of  a 


Ing  behind  it  a  sptay  of  the  pi 


pendlcular  pitch  is  only  6  feet  7  inchae.  For  ih 
the  rirer  descends  16  feet.  Immediately  abff 
Anurics  fulls  into  the  rlvEV.  Its  water  Is  cold, 
bluish  colour,  which  it  preserves  even  for  half 
not  withstanding  Ita  rapidity.  This  fountain  ria 
«a  the  3.  aidt  In  Its  course  to  tho  river,  it  ^ 
■  sudden  descent  of  eight  feat  perpendicular,  fn 
boili  up  from  among  the  rocks,  and  with  such 
aeenu  bigber  than  the  earth  on  the  aidea  of  the 
grecngrass.   Tbe  water  Is  pleasant  to  thstsaie,  t 

spring,  the  descent  of  the  tiver  is  13  feet  fi  i:idu 


Dcillizedoy  Google 
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of  Ibii  in  pidn :  bdow  tbe  mAwnce  of  tb*  Hnl  rirw  comuMM  the 
delta  of  the  Minonri,  wkerp  it  brasdiM  off  in  difiesent  (UrMiiou  m  tira 
Ma.  Hie  river  continnalljr  sending  off  aaw  braitcliei  a«  it  approadies  the 
sea,  the  delta  is  propoitionably  increaMng  in  nie  ai  the  main  ttream  is  di- 
miniahiDg  ia  Tolnme,  itrength,  and  rapidity.  Above  the  bead  or  ap«x  of 
tbe  delta,  3  miles  below  the  month  of  the  Red  river,  tbe  whole  of  the  con- 
fluent waters  beiog  noiteil  in  one  channel,  tbe  atrangtb  and  velocity  of  iba 
cnrrent  are  consequently  much  greater  than  below.'"  From  tbe  conflnenca 
of  the  Miasoiui  with  the  MiMissippi,  as  far  as  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  Kanna,  a 
dUtance  of  334  miles,  tbe  velocity  ia  fVoai  5  to  7  milet  an  bonr.  From 
tbia  to  the  month  of  the  Pbtte,  it  is  6  mile*  an  hour  ;  and  a  Uttle  below 
the  month  of  that  river,  10  miles  doling  tbe  same  apace  of  ume.  Thi*  ia 
a  velocity  very  far  beyond  what  we  are  aecostomed  to  obeerve  in  rivera  in 
oar  part  of  the  world ;  and  in  a  river  mncfa  lesa  in  rolame  than  it  afterwarda 
becomea,  and  not  vary  deep, — ofaatnicted  by  ibeds,  and  rolling  vast 
qnantitiea  of  moving  nnda  aloag  ita  bowin, — aack  a  nlocity  denotm  a  very 
gmtt  acclivity."  Beyond  tbe  mouA  of  the  Platte,  the  velocity  is  MMnewfau 
diminished ;  and  beyond  Fort  Mandan  it  does  not  exceed  4>^  milea,  till  after 
the  junction  of  the  Jaune,  when  tbe  velocity  is  increased  till  we  come  to 
the  falls.  Beyond  the  falb  the  cnrrent  is  comparatively  gentle  to  the 
moantoina,  when  its  velocity,  u  might  be  expecied,  ia  aimilu  to  that  of 


The  second  peculiarity  of  the  MiBsonri  is  the  vast  quantity  ftf  tand  car- 
ried down  by  the  stream,  and  all  the  riven  that  rnn  into  it  ^wve  tbe  con- 
fluence. To  this  the  great  sinuosity  of  the  AfiMOnri  must  be  owing,  aa 
welt  as  to  tbe  force  and  velocity  of  tbe  current."     Not  only  are  great 

"  Ass  prosf  that  velocilr  of  curmit  depends  u  much,  or  erm  mora,  upon  quantity  of 
vidume  than  on  degm  ofdecllTit;,  ilmarMTEiau'lud  tlutllictlcgTacardcnxat  lacom- 
pumtivtlr  small  In  ihe  great  vallajr  of  ■!»  MiivBri,  riwn  ths JoDcdon  nf  th«  Mimomri 
and  Mbdidpi,totb«saBi  and  Uiat  in  tbe  p<rMioO  Aoods,  wbeutboTDluiiM  of  mtw 
n  in  tbe  diT  Htann,  tlis  Telocitf  Is  Bcolersted  In  propsr. 
Hd  threefgU  soeordipc  ta  HntcUni.  or  at  liut  doabl* 
w  degree  of  declivity.  Itlsthantu  ' 
place  wbera  sdveotllioua  wMert  ai  . 

^ .     .  ,  part  of  tbe  ■tnom,  that  we  an  prlndpalljF 

Its  (be  luonaie  of  TClocitv,  wbicb  la  gnater  or  laaa  aeeDrding  (•  tke  fuanlitf 
p«redln;  and.  on  the  other  baod,  when  the  watan  are  <3oalinaaUy  dndnl>«  off  aa 
the;  appTaacfa  the  aea,  bf  the  InereBaing  oaraber  of  neir  ehannela,  the  velacTlf  and 
strencth  arefradaall;  dimlnlibinc ;  wUcb  IrreA^ablf  nenfinns  oar  poiitlon  that  the 
rOodtj  inoreaHS  aa  we  Mcend,  till  we  arrive  abave  tbe  hteid  ef  tbe  ddta,  where  all  the 
waters  are  eoll*«t«d  Into  one  etrMin. 

"  ItIs  to  be  regretted  that  tbe  American  explorers  have  not  Informed  na  more  par- 
tiealarlv  at  the  depth  and  velocity  of  thla  river.  If  tbrjr  hwj  bean  careful  now  aad 
then — from  week  to  week  for  inaianoe— to  inform  na  of  the  aniage  velocitr  and  drptfa 
of  the  river,  teaether  witb  Ite  breadth ;  even  tlMtuh  this  last  had  not  bten  very  cor< 
rectly  given,  the  general  declivity  on  which  the  Hiuwuri  mm.  and  of  course  tbe  ele- 
vation above  tbt  eenfliMiDca  that  belongs  to  It  Id  any  part  of  It*  course,  might  bare 
been  pretty,  correctly  aaoertalaed.  The  veioeily  of  a  rivrr  joined  to  ita  section,  or  Ita 
breadth  and  depth,  katetpeciall*  the  latter,  affords  the  mmu  ofdHerailiung  its  decli- 

_. 1 1 method  oflevelliog,  to  which,  in  tbe  ahaenc*  of  a  barometer,  re- 

vanlage. 

nd  Clarke  atopaed  to  take  a  meridian 
tbe  spot  ivhere  tiiey  bad  made  tbeir  observation 


petui  or  propeUlDC  force,  originating  at  the  place  where  adveolllious  water*  are  poumi 

In,  and  eaecerwlTe^  communicated  to  every  part  of  tbe  stnom  *'— i_j--i.- 

ta  atMbate  tbe  luoreaae  of  vclocitv,  which  Is  gnater  sr  laee  ai 


One  day,  wbeu  captain*  Lewi*  and  Clarke  atopaed  to  take  a  meridian  altitudi 
found  tbemselves  so  near  (be  spot  where  tliey  bad  made  tbeir  observatiou  the  dn 
re,  that  tbey  sent  a  man  to  step  the  distance  over  the  narrow  neck  of  land,  whid 
rated  tlw  two  stations :  be  fsund  it  to  be  974  yards,  while  the  distaon  by  the  river 
18)  miles.  At  a  place  called  the  Great  Bend,  the  wlodlnf  of  tbe  river  waa  still 
B  remarkable,     'llie  distMice  across  tbe  neck  was  £000  vard*.  while  tbe  circuit  bjr 


_ uSOmilM,    His  very  remarkalde  qwl  ia  in  tS*  N.  lat.    We  doubt  It  that 

elasaical  stream,  the  lamed  Meander  itadf,  could  poduce  any  sinuosity  as  great.  Samfc 
limes,  by  iIh  eoniinued  action  of  tbe  stream  on  the  lossr  wll,  the  narrow  necks  or 
'  '  ■ecirL-ulsrbendaare  cut  through.and  a  change  of  fiianne]  conseqaentiy 
c  part  of  iia  course,  the  Mieaouri  waa  eeea  erldently  Is  bare  CMnged 
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qnutiliei  of  rolUng;  Miid  comiog  down,  aad  farmiog  ahUiiag  laDd-bars, 
bnt  tho  haia  also  batag  coatinnally  aDdwmined  by  the  direction  and  vio- 
Itace  of  die  catrant,  are  cooatBiidjr  failiag  into  the  river,  and  the  bed 
■Iwaya' chaining.  The  vary  rama  tbing  takes  phce  below  the  confluence 
of  the  mm  with  d>e  Miatinippi.  "  This  peat,  this  nagniBcent  Miatie- 
aq>pi,  (Miaaowi,)  held  out  ai  a  land  of  proniiae, — says  Volney, — ia  a  very 
bad  naig^boDT.  Stroi^  in  a  body  of  yellowish  mnddy  water,  2000  or 
3000  yarda  broad,  which  it  annially  rolb  to  the  height  of  25  feet  over  ite 
banka,  it  urges  diia  immeHO  maa«  af  looie  eand  and  clay ;  ferma  islands 
ud  deelroye  them ;  floats  along  trees,  which  it  afterwarda  overtorns ;  varies 
ita  course  throngh  the  obstcnctions  it  creates  for  itself,  and  at  leagth  reaches 
yon  at  a  diateBce  where  yon  wonid  hare  aoppased  yooraetf  perfectly  safe ; 
umilar  in  this  to  most  of  the  grand  agsnla  of  nature ;  as  volcuioes,  horri- 
vanet,  &c.  which  are  no  donht  sublime,  but  which  pmdence  connselH  to 
aduira  at  a  distance."  Not  only  is  tie  rivM'  fall  of  sand-bars,  continually 
afaifting  thek  position,  hot  the  bottom  of  the  stream  is  also  full  oT  sunk 
logs ;  and  vast  ^untkiea  of  drifted  timber  are  carried  down  the  stream, 
espcoally  in  1^  high  floods.  One  tree,  if  stepped  by  its  roots  or  Inwichea 
in  ft  siidlow  part,  is  sufficient  to  stop  the  passage  of  thosBands  more,  and 
ta  fix  tkem  in  the  same  place,  no  hunan  force  being  able  to  remove  them, 
niile  the  mud  carried  down  by  the  rirer  serves  to  bind  and  ceewnt  them 
together.  They  are  then  gradnally  covered,  and  every  inaiidatioB  not  only 
extends  their  length  and  breadth,  but  adds  anodiar  layer  to  tbeir  height ; 
and  in  less  than  10  yean'  time,  ones  and  efambs  grow  on  them,  end  form 
pointa  and  islands,  which  fordUy  shift  tbe  bed  of  the  river.  The  smk 
logs  in  Ae  bottom  of  the  chamels  are  likewise  vny  dangerous  to  veesek. 
From  what  has  been  related,  it  is  evident  that  the  navigatioD  of  tbe  Mis- 
souri is  no  easy  matter,  whatever  American  writers  m^  advance  to  the 
eoiibsry.  In  tlw  dry  aeaaan,  Teseels  af  2&0  tuas  can  indeed  get  up  to  New 
Orleans ;  bnt  for  veBsela  of  a  larger  size  this  is  impossible,  as  there  is  no 
tide,  and  the  channel  ia  full  of  shoals  and  sand-bars  for  a  conaideraUe  dis- 
tance up  Att  river.  In  the  time  of  high  floods  none  but  steam-vessela  can 
sail  against  tbe  stream  ;  other  vessels  are  sometimes  3  weeks  in  working 
up  to  New  Orleans,  though  ihe  distance  is  ottly  106  miles.  A  line  i^ 
steam-boats,  however,  has  now  been  ostabliahed  between  New  Orieans  and 
Louisville  up  the  Ohio,  and  they  have  been  found  to  answer  remaritably  well. 
The  inundationa  of  the  Missouri  commence  in  March  and  subside  m 
July.  In  the  month  of  May,  the  inundations  have  attained  ^eir  greatest 
height,  which  averages  about  35  feet  perpendicular.  The  greatest  part  of 
tiie  superfluous  waters  now  finds  its  way  to  the  sea  by  other  channels  ihui 
that  wbicb  runs  past  New  Orleans.  Below  the  Iberville,  tbe  waters  of  the 
iunndatioBB  never  return  within  their  channel,  the  chaaael  of  tbe  river  be- 
ing on  a  tiigfaer  level  than  that  of  the  adjacent  grounds.     For  SO  miles  W. 

ita  coBTte,  hj  oattlng  Bcrcna  one  of  IhcH  Dirrnir  nechi,  and  had  nvod,  conwqatatljr,  IB 
_.,_    _i_i._.       "'Biher  CharlevolirrlatTS,  thsl  In  Aeywr  1788,  ■■  "■   -     ■ 

■  below  tha  hnd  ot  the  Delta,  or  whrrr  the  Chi< 

N.W.,  the  rivar  made  a  (rmt  turn  ;   sud  Hnne  Canadiani.  by "drepfning  th« 

ehannd  of  a  small  brook,  diverted  the  mten  of  the  river  Into  It.     'I'be  Imprtuoni;  sf 

10  vWcnt,  and  tha  wU  to  loon,  thM  Id  a  ahort  '' 


ml]«  of  a  bend.      Faiher  Chsrlevoli  n-lntra,  that  In  Ok  y»r  1788,  M  Point  LonpeH,  or 
Cut  FDint,eeDitln  below  the  head  ot  the  Delta,  or  whrre  the  ChiefulSTB  branchea  off 
to  the  N.W.,  the  rivar  made  a  fnM  turn  ;   and  game  Canadiani.  by  drejwDins  '*-- 
ehannd  of  a  small  brook,  diverted  the  mteri  of  the  river  into  it.     'I'be  Imprtuouij 
tbe  itrmn  was  so  violent,  and  tha  eoU  to  loosr,  thai  Id  a  abort  time  tbe  point  waa  i 
tirdy  cut  tbrongh,  and  iraTelltn  aaved  48  miles  of  their  v»iige.     The  tdd  b»]  ha* 

watsr  In  It,  tha  tiiM*  of  tha  annual  iDnndalions  einpted.     The  new  channel  baa  ali 

bean  sonnded  with  a  line  of  30  Arthonu,  wltboBt  fimfiag  bottom.  8a  maveable  are  tbe 
sand-ban  thrown  up  by  tbe  Mlnoarl,  that  tbe  party  under  captaioi  Lewis  and  Clarke^ 
haling  aneamped  on  ooa  of  tbem  for  the  nigfat,  were  awaked  by  tbe  nmlBd  on  watob, 
who  told  theni  that  thetround  waa  ainbinij  and  aooordlngly,  bebra  they  could  Krilia 
Adr  toita  and  get  into  Hirir  boata  it  bad  aCnnt  entirely  disappeand. 
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of  the  river  from  the  Ohio  downwdi,  ibe  iniuidatioiii  extend ;  bnt  on  the 
ewtem  side  they  are  checked  by  t,  chain  of  heights  which  does  not  leave, 
in  general,  *  space  of  more  than  5  miles  for  the  rirer  to  oyerflow.  Ilii* 
space  may  be  regarded  ta  the  ordinary  channel  of  the  river  on  the  eaateni 
side,  in  high  flood*,  and  these  heights  as  the  onter  bank,  being  properly 
the  commencement  of  high  and  dry  land ;  so  that  ibe  Mitaonri  has,  cor^ 
rectly  speaking,  two  banks, — the  inner  and  the  outer;  the  former  being 
the  limit  in  the  dry  season,  and  from  20  to  25  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
etream, — the  latter,  the  boundary  in  the  season  of  the  periodical  flooda. 
These  inundations  of  the  river  force  all  its  branches  to  overflow  their  banks, 
and  that  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  declivity.  On  the  E.  side,  the 
rivers  are  completely  dammed  np  for  15  or  20  miles  ^ove  their  mouths, 
and  are  compelled  to  overflow  their  banks ;  bat  each  of  these  riven,  like 
the  Missonri,  has  also  an  inner  and  an  outer  bank ;  the  fanner  being 
hoimded  on  both  sides  by  a  email  stripe  of  low  grotmd,  from  60  to  60  yVds 
wide,  and  this  again  limited  by  a  gentle  slope  or  secondary  bank,  and  tliii 
secandary  bank  prevents  the  adjacent  land  from  being  overflowed.  On  die 
W.  tide,  the  rivera  stiffer  a  much  greater  intermption  in  their  course  than 
those  on  the  opposite  side,  aa  there  is  little  or  no  acclivity  for  many  milea 
back  into  the  country.  During  the  inundation,  in  1799,  the  river  Washita — 
which  blls  into  the  Red  river,  26  milea  from  its  jnnction  with  the  Miseia- 
aippi — was  so  dammed  up  beyond  die  post  of  the  Waahita,  a  distance  of 
more  than  120  milee  up,  or  200  miles  by  the  windings  of  its  stream,  that 
a  stagnation  and  CDDaeqneot  corrnptioo  of  ila  waters  took  place,  which 
deatroyed  all  the  fish  within  its  inflnence.  The  alime  deposited  by  these 
annual  floods  is  great,  and  similar  to  that  which  the  Nile  deposits  in  Egypt. 
In  half  a  pint  tumbler  of  the  Missouri  water  has  been  found  a  sediment 
of  two  inches  of  slime ;  it  is,  notwithstanding,  we  are  told,  aztremelv 
wholesome  and  well-taated,  and  very  cool  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year. 

U  Aban  tbe  mouth  of  Red  river,  fnaa  SV  lo  33*  N.  ImL,  the  inondBtiou  ii,  st  ■  mt- 
41am,  90  inilet  wide— covering  i,T70  HDwe  mll«.     Belov  31*  N.  lat,  to  tbe  null»  of  ~ 
La  Fourcbe.  ■  dlituiee  of  80  i^Ih,  the  medium  width  of  the  Isundstion  !■  40  mlle^ 
■ud  coven  3,300  aqDara  miles.     Below  thla,  the  loundAtloa  occuplia  ■  ipue  of  g,STD 


auare  miles.  The  inundsttaii  of  tbe  Red  river  occupln  £,650  iquue  mllai;  In  Ibe 
iHi^ppi  (tele,  tbe  Inundcllon  coven  1,000  equare  mila.  The  toml  of  Intmdkted 
nirftoe  below  33*  X.  lat.  i*  IS,000  squurs  mlln.  Four  fiflhi  of  tbe  iaundAtlnc  water 
e«apebv  Ibe  ChielUays  bran  eta,  3  milea  below  the  moutb  of  Ked  river.  The  tldeneier 
_i T-uI ai  .._  o  f„;  I.,  .t- ir  „f  u i,„    — .  I.   e .i ■.--  ^].i.i_  on 


^1  In  Ibe  gulf  of  Mexico,  jet  ll  frequenilr  approsfhea  within  9 

1  of  Ibe  ChlefaUn.     So  great  li  the  leneral  flatneaa  of  the  North 

Am^Ican  conCinenl,  between  ttae  Koclty  mouniauu  on  ue  W.  and  the  AU^banla  on 


mils  of  tbe  he«l  of  Ibe  ChlefaUya 


E.— between  the  guir  of  Mexico  on  the  S.  and  Ibe  northern  upland  thai  Kparaie*  the 
■ouroH  sf  Ibe  Hiadiaip|d  from  thow  of  Red  nver  and  tbe  Si  ],awrenee,— ibut  the 
decree  of  alope  on  which  tbe  varioui  brancbe*  of  Ibe  Mlninlpl,  and  even  thai  river 
ilHlf.  run  is  extremelv  (mall.  The  source  of  the  Miniuippi  in  iTiS'  S.  la  not  mors, 
prebablv,  Ibui  1,000  feet  above  ttae  level  nf  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  iuto  which  It  fBlls— 
wbleh,  on  a  ilope  of  £,T&0  B.  milea  by  tbe  coune  of  the  alream,  doea  not  excw«l  4f 
Incheaper  mile,  even  indodlog  the  falls  of  St  Aathony  and  Paclugama,  together  IS 
fret  Tbe  confluence  of  the  MiniHippi  and  MiesDurl  doea  not  exceed  400  feet  above  tbe 
Icvd  ofthe  Mexican  gulf  i  eo  that  the  alope  i>  etill  leai  than  4  inchei  per  EngUah  mile. 
Un  tbe  line  of  the  llhio,  tbe  tlope  ia  equally  nriBtL  Al  Cinclnnali,  l,t>I§  B.  milea 
by  water  from  the  ■«,  Ibe  bed  of  Ibe  river  ia  only  430  feet  above  the  lea ;  u  thai  tha 
degree  oftlope  la  only  3  |.5lh  Incheaper  mile.  Kven  alPillaburg  Itielf,  the  level  of  tha 
Ohio  doeinot  exceed  750  feet  above  the  ees)  u  thai  tbe  degree  of  alope  on  £,061  rnika 
of  deaceni  tolheaea.  i*  not  more  than  H  inehea  per  mile;  and  tbe  very  aource  of  Ibe 
Ohio  Itaelf  i(  not  1,000  feet  above  the  aea.  Thii  extreme  Ualneia,  however,  of  Ibe  grtM 
baaln  irf  ibe  Minlnlpi  li  exceedingly  favourable  for  navigailoii,  and  particularly  lo  for 
iuleraal  water  communication  by  canala. — All  thr  haya,  inleta,  and  riven,  on  lbs  coMt 
tf  tha  United  Slates,  enter  the  aea  from  S.V!.  toS.K.  In  Ibe  laulbem  alalia,  there  la  ■ 
remw'liable  paucity  of  good  hariioun.  Many  of  the  riven  in  these  state*  ara  rendered 
■Imoat  uaeloa  for  inienial  navigation,  by  falli  and  rapids  Id  tbe  upper  pari*  of  their 
euunea;  and  by  uunurouiaudiargesuid-bara  at  their  mauiha,  yartkularijla  itwCarO- 
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7%*  Mmittipiti.'}  Tlw  itTer  HimMqipi  Ii  tba  greUest  of  ihi  fonr 
greu  bnuKhea  wbow  kibntirj  wattn  cantanbnle  ta  awell  the  roloioa  of 
tlw  MiMonri.  From  its  aonm  in  47°  49^  N.  lat^  anfl  95°  W  W.  )ong^  to 
--- •  the  MuMuii,  in  N.  IM.  38°  65'  and  W.  long.  &&•  57'  45", 
lolnle  coone  of  1,418  milea.  FatW  Charlevoiz  bu  de- 
•eribed  tba  moAhchm  u  excoodingly  grand,  each  rivar  beiog  balf  a  leagns 
braad,  bnt  tbo  Hiaaoari  aa  the  broader,  drnper,  and  more  rapid  of  the  two. 
CaptUB  Clarke  atataa  the  MiMoari,  at  the  joitetiaa,  aa  more  than  a  mile 
Wokd,  b«t  aaya  noduBg  of  the  Mit^saippi.  Mr  Molliah  is,  therefore,  very 
inaccBiata,  in  itating  die  braadth  of  the  Miuoori  here  ai  only  700  yards. 
Kghteea  mile*  lintTe,  the  HUaiamppi  reeeiraa  the  UKimus  fram  the  N.E. 

Tht  lUinou,  iff.'}  Tlie  lUinoi*  u  460  y«^  wide  at  ha  junction  with  the 
Miaaiaaippi;  andaa^wTethecmfliwDce  theMiaaisaippini^asaBuddenbend 
t»  the  W.,  the  Illinoia  night  be  taken  for  die  principal  atream.  He  mirrent 
«f  die  niinoia  doe*  not  axceed  S^  milea  per  hour.  From  the  tonrce  of 
the  Thealdki,  near  the  aontben  extremity  of  the  Michigan  lake,  to  ita 
•nbance  into  the  Miniaatppi,  the  whole  eontaa  of  the  Illinoia  ia  460  mUea 
in  a  S.W.  direetioo.  lUtnou  la&t  ia  only  an  expanaion  of  the  river,  I9i 
■illee  long,  and  6  mile*  broad  in  the  middle,  840  miles  below  the  aonrce  of 
die  Tbeakiki.  Beyond  thia  the  Buffida  river,  100  yarda  wide,  entera  tba 
Mbaiasippi,  wMeh,  S  inilea  above,  axpanda  to  ^  breadth  of  nearly  2  miles. 
^Abont  100  milea  beyond  the  mooth  of  the  Illinoia  ia  the  month  oi  Salt 
rjewr,  120  yards  wide,  *nd  navigable  for  at  least  SOO  miles  in  high  watar. 
— Ke«rly  ^0  milea  up  the  MiaaiHUppi,  the  river  Maingoma  falls  into  it 
frem  the  N.W.,  after  •  oonrae  of  850  milea  in  direct  distance.— Above  the 
■Month  of  the  Moiogoma,  a  aeries  of  difficalt  rapids,  1 1  milea  in  length, 
impede  the  navigation  of  die  atream—Tha  Joita,  300  yards  inda,  after  a 
8.E.  courae,  enters  the  Miaaiaaippi  61  milea  above  the  rapida.— Fifty  milea 
above  the  Jowa  is  the  mouth  of  Bw^  rivir,  SOO  yards  wide.  Thia 
atreao)  has  ita  aonrce  near  Green  bay,  or  the  Bay  of  Pnana,  spwarda  of 
450  miles  from  its  month,  and  ia  navigable  for  300  milea.  fi«^ood  this 
are  a  seriee  of  rapids,  wluoh  are  a  coMinBed  chain  of  rocke  for  18  milea,  in 
BOme  places  reaching  from  shore  to  ahore ;  and  which,  thongfa  containing 
more  water  than  the  rapids  above  the  Moingowa,  are  yet  mndi  mora  Aii- 
ficnit  to  pass.— In  N.  1st.  4S°  44*  8",  and  W.  long.  9£°,  ia  the  month  of  the 
Ottueonten  river,  neejrly  half  a  mile  wide.  This  river  ia  the  grand  aouroe 
of  commanicatimi  between  the  great  lakes  and  the  Miaaiaaippi,  and  ia  the 
rente  by  which  ti\  die  tradera  of  Michillimaokinack  convay  their  goods  for 
the  trade  of  the  Mismssippi,  from  St  Looia  to  the  Crow  river,  and  the  con>- 
4nent  streama  which  are  in  those  bonndariea.  From  the  month  of  the 
Ooisconaen  to  the  portage  is  60  leagnes.  The  portage  is  only  two  miles, 
to  the  folks  of  Fox  river,  whidi  (alls  into  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  PnaM. 

Udm.  Ia  (he  wiude  oosat  at  North  Carallsa,  there  i»  act  one  good  hu-bonr.  Formerly 
there  wais  Eovd  harbour  >t  Ca«  Lookout;  but  aJDM  the  fear  1777,  it  hubean  cooi- 
pUtrly  filled  up  with  »and.  The  tHnuirl*  of  Pimllco,  Altjemarle,  uid  Core,  are  indeed 
estanriTe,  and  run  ta  a  condderaUtdliCwKe  up  the  ntuntn  ;  bal  ttaeTaUTbeeauiIdeEid 
raliwr  hi  Ibe  lifht  of  kkaa,  than  of  aousdo  or  amu  at  the  lea  ;  ai  the  Inlets  b;  wbicb 
the;  communioate  with  the  sea  are  Ki  amall  aa  to  be  uavigable  anty  by  boata  or  imall 
vemrls,  and  admit  very  little  of  the  tide,  lline  sound*  an  neglected  by  American  po. 
napben ;  tm  the  whsle  coantry  batmen  thsm  la  onp  cantinuM  swao^  sod  no  city  af 
Importance  ii  foond  near  them.  In  the  whole  coait  ol'  South  Carolina,  there  are  only 
three  harboun,  Charleeton,  Port  Itoyal,  and  George  Town.  That  of  Port  Royil,  how- 
ever, iac-apable  oTiecurlng  1^  tar^eat  Heete.  The  aame  dtSeulty  sf  raoiaa  for  veeeeU  of 
magnitude,  Italao  cbanKlerialic  ot  all  the  mautbaaf  the  river*  In  Georgia,  ai  tbry  have 
all  und-harast  thtir  mouthsiand  the  eame  ii  tht  eaae  all  round  the  coatt  of  Florida, 
to  beyond  the  OKMiths  of  tbe  Minlaalppl. 


Hie-  Fox  river,  at  tbese  forica,  ia  nsvigable  for  boats  iof  fbnr  kmii  weight  all 
the  way,  far  57  leagues,  to  its  month,  where  it  is  200  yards  wide.  At 
the  above  portage  or  carrying  place,  the  waters  in  the  dry  seaaon  separate, 
part  going  to  the  Missiuippi  anil  the  golf  of  Mexico,  and  part  to  Lalu 
Midugan,  the  St  Lawrence,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean.  But  in  the  wet  sea- 
son, when  the  waters  are  high,  canoea  and  loaded  boats  pus  over  the  port- 
age ;  and  a  canal  might  ba  easily  cnt,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  water  conununi- 
CBtion  at  all  times,  between  the  MiBsisalppi  and  the  lakes,  by  means  of  the 
Omsconsen  and  Fox  rivers. — Beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Onisconsen,  Black 
river  enters  the  MissiBsipi,  on  the  E.  side. — About  770  miles  np  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  in  N.  lat.  44°  50',  the  Chippmoay  rivrr  &lls  in  from  the  N. 
This  is  a  deep  and  majestic  stream,  at  least  half  a  mile  wide.  It  commn- 
nicates  by  a  short  portage  with  Montreal  river,  which  falls  into  Lake  Sn- 
perior.  Laks  Pepin,  below  which  is  the  mouth  of  the  Chjppeway,  is 
merely  an  expansion  of  the  river,  22  miles  long,  and  from  4  to  1^  milea 
broad. — The  river  Si  Peter's  falls  into  the  Mississippi  on  the  S.W.  side, 
9  miles  below  the  rapids,  at  the  foot  of  the  ^la  of  St  Anthony.  This  ia 
a  deep  Bn<l  beautiful  river,  running,  according  to  Carver,  through  a  delight- 
fal  country. — From  the  St  Peter'e  to  the  Falli  of  Si  Anthony,  the  river 
ia  contracted  wiihin  high  hills,  and  is  one  continued  rapid  or  fdl^  the  bot- 
tom being  covered  with  rocks,  which,  in  low  water,  are  some  feet  above 
the  surface,  witli  narrow  channels  between  them.  These  foils  are  by  no 
means  to  be  compared  with  those  of  the  Niagoia,  or  the  Missouri,  for  sub^ 
limity,  variety,  or  magnitude.  The  &11  of  the  water,  between  the  place  of 
unloading  and  reloading,  ia  58  feet ;  the  petpendicnlor  fall  of  the  shoot, 
16^  feet ;  the  width  of  the  river  above  the  fall,  627  yards,  and  below, 
209.  Beyond  these  falls  the  navigation  becomes  extremely  difficult. — Be- 
yond tbe  mouth  of  Pine  river  are  three  euccessive  settlements  of  the 
North  West  company;  and  15  miles  beyond  the  third  settlement,  are  the 
falle  of  Paekagama,  20  feet  in  perpentUcalar  height,  and,  next  to  the  falls 
of  St  Anthony,  the  greatest  impediment  to  DBvigation.  Here  the  river  ia 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  below  the  blls  ;  but  immediately  above  it  is  only 
20  yards  wide. — Forty-five  miles  beyond  is  LUtlt  Lake  Winnipeg,  36 
miles  in  circnroference,  commnnicating  with  Upper  Cedar  Lake,  the  upper 
Boarce  of  the  Mississippi,  by  a  water  course,  or  strait,  of  15  miles.  Leech 
Lake  branch  is  reckoned  the  main  source,  being  the  S.W.  fork  of  the 
Misnssippi,  hnt  the  Winnipeg  branch  is  navigable  the  greatest  distance. 
In  many  places  Leech  Lake  branch  is  not  more  than  10  or  15  yards  wide, 
althoi^h  15  or  20  feet  deep.  Tbe  source  of  I^eech  Lake  branch  is  in  47° 
16'  18"  N.  lat.;  and  that  of  Upper  Cedar  Lake  branch  in  47°  42'  N.  lat. 
and  95''  8'  W.  long.  About  Leech  I^e  the  whole  face  of  the  country 
has  tbe  appearance  of  an  impenetrable  morass,  or  boundless  savannah. 

The  Ohio,  4rc.3  The  Ohio  may  be  viewed  as  the  eastern,  and  second  great 
branch  of  the  Missonri.  In  length  of  course  it  is  equal  to  the  Mississippi 
branch,  and  little  if  at  oil  inferior  in  volume  of  water.  The  name  Ohio  is 
an  Indian  appellation,  signifying  '  the  beautiful  river.'  This  epithet  is  oot 
bestowed  on  it  for  the  whole  of  its  course,  but  commences  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  two  principal  streams,  at  Pittsburg;  above  the  junction  it 
is  called  the  Alleghany. — The  remotest  source  of  the  Alleghany  is  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  N.  lat.  4lo  45',  and  W.  long.  78°.  It  is  com- 
posed of  two  small  streams. — At  I^ttsbui^,  tlie  Alleghany  being  joined  by 
the  Monotigahela,  the  confluent  stream  receives  the  appellation  of  the 
Ohio.     The  Monongahela  is  formed  by  the  conflnence  of  two  streams, 
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both  rUng  horn  dw  Alleg^unjr  cbun,  in  tbe  N.W.  angle  of  Virpoia,  and 
raoning  pinllel  to  each  od»er  for  60  miles  in  a  direct  line.  Tbe  absolute 
conrae  of  the  Monongabela  ia  more  than  200  miles,  bat  not  above  130  in 
a  direct  line  from  S.  to  N.  It  seems  a  laiger  and  deeper  atream  at  Pitts- 
burg than  the  Alleghany,  which  in  the  dry  aeason  has  not  abore  7  feet 
water  where  deepest.  The  waters  of  the  Alleghany  are  always  clear  and 
Kmpid,  while  those  of  the  Monongahela,  on  the  contrary,  become  muddy 
Bod  tnrbid,  wheoerer  there  are  a  few  days  of  auccessire  rmn  in  that  part 
of  tbe  Alleghany  moontains  where  it  rises.  Each  of  the  streams  ii  400 
yards  wide  at  ttw  conflnx ;  and  after  the  juncdon,  tbe  united  stream  is 
more  enlarged  in  depth  than  in  breadth. 

Tbe  Ohio,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Monongahela  and  Alleghany, 
appeals  to  be  rather  a  continuation  of  the  former  than  the  latter,  which 
arriTes  at  the  confluence  in  an  oblique  direcdou.  From  Pittsburg  to  the 
month  of  the  Ohio  is  1,188  miles  by  the  course  of  the  stresm,  accordii^ 
to  Hutcbins ;  and  1,074,  according  to  Filson's  account  of  Kentucky.  Bnt 
later  obsemtions  have  proved,  that  Hutcbins'  estimate  was  too  great  by 
about  one-seventh.  It  receives  a  rast  number  of  tributary  streams  on  both 
sides,  in  its  [Kogresa  to  tbe  Missomi.  For  the  space  of  300  miles  below 
I^ttabuig,  the  Ohio  runs  between  two  ridges  of  hills,  rising  from  300  to 
100  feet  in  height.  These  appear  frequently  undulated  at  their  summits, 
bnt  at  other  times  seem  to  be  perfectly  level.  They  sometimes  recede, 
and  sometimes  ^preach  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  have  their  direction 
parallel  to  that  of  the  Alleghany  chain.  These  ridges  gradually  recede  ' 
brtber  down  the  river,  till  they  disappear  from  the  view  of  those  who 
descend  the  Ohio-  It  is  not  till  this  river  has  burst  its  passage  throngfa  a 
transverse  chain,  at  the  rapids,  near  Louisville,  that  it  rolls  its  waters, 
dtroDgh  a  level  and  expanded  conntry,  as  br  as  the  Mississippi.'*  The 
general  ^tpearance  of  the  river  is  beautiful,  placid,  gentie,  and  transparent, 
except  in  the  times  of  high  water.  There  are  two  seasons  of  periodical 
inundations ;  namely,  winter  and  epring.  According  to  some,  the  vernal 
inundations  of  this  river  commence  in  the  latter  end  of  March  and  subside 
in  July;  and  according  to  others,  they  commence  early  in  February  and 
subside  in  May.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  this  period  is  for- 
warded or  retarded  as  the  rivers  thaw  sooner  or  later,  which  may  in  some 
measure  reconcile  these  apparently  discordant  statements.  The  Ohio  is 
then  swelled  to  a  prodigious  height,  varying  in  different  places,  as  it  is 
more  or  lees  expanded  in  breadth.  It  is  a  hvouiable  circnmstance  for  the 
conntry  in  the  upper  course  of  the  Ohio,  that  it  has  very  high  and  steep 
banks  ;  haviug  gradually  hallowed  out  for  itself  a  deep  and  comparatively 
narrower  bed,  being,  like  all  its  southern  tributary  Btreams,  inclosed  as  it 
were  in  a  groove  between  them,  which  prevents  the  general  level  of  the 
land  from  being  overflowed  for  many  miles,  and  thereby  rendered  marshy 
and  unwholesome,  as  iu  the  lower  Missouri,  and  in  tlie  lower  part  of  ibe 
Ohio.  Yet  high  as  these  banks  are,  the  Ohio  is  both  a  dangenms  and 
troublesome  neighbour  to  the  towns  which  are  not  sufficiently  hi  removed 
from  them.    That  part  of  the  town  of  Marietta  situated  at  the  junction  of 

>■  Tka  dkhu  of  riaer  toUojnt,  or  Jlat  boirami,  a  ttrm  ereiywIierB  Ut  be  met  with  In 
AnMrioui  bDoka  of  Iravdi  uid  topa[niphI«l  dcaeription,  I*  giten  to  ttaose  low  landi 
eovend  with  irood,  l^log  between  the  toot  of  tbe  hills  kboTe  mentiooed  *nd  the  sldsa 
of  tbe  river,  and  which  u-e  Bomellmes  Rve  or  alx  milea  broad.  Tbe  greater  put  of  tho 
livers  whlrh  bll  into  the  Ohio,  both  Urge  and  small,  hnvr  similar  bottomi ;  which, 
thoosh  like  those  of  the  Ohio,  are  of  ea&f  cullivstiou,  yet  an  ij  no  nuani  equal  in 


te  UiiAii^iUB  whb  the  Ohio,  tboi^  «Jartf«d  45  fact  ahm  tU  otA- 
mry  tevel  of  Um  stmin,  bn  been  twice  Maadtad,  aid  mun^ntotly 
abandoned  bj  tbe  iababituto.  Tba  town  of  PaRnMOth,  at  tfa  noatfa  oC 
Ibe  Gnat  Scioto,  and  S  IS  milei  befew  HarieltA  by  WBtar,  thoo^  olevated 
80  feet  above  ^  amal  ew&oe  of  tbe  river^  ii  alio  — bjectad  to  iba  — le 
■■WartnDe,  whicb  bas  materially  affected  tbe  proe)»erit]r  of  tbe  plaee.  At 
Cindnnati,  the  breadth  of  the  river  ia  5S5  yaida,  and  the  baaka  50  feet 
in  perpendlcalar  beMit,  yet  theee  ■•  nuMally  overflowed.  The  wiatar 
flood*  comneoce  ia  the  middle  of  October,  and  eentiBtte  ta  the  brttv  md 
of  Decceaber.  SoMetimo*,  in  the  Doano  of  the  esminar,  afanndaat  nioe 
fall  among  the  Allegany  monntuna,  by  whidi  the  Ohio  ii  andilB^  raiaed, 
bnt  anch  ocranreaeea  an  tare,  tn  tbe  timei  of  thaie  two  pariodieal  doode 
—which  caken'togetber  laet  for  nev  hetf  Ae  year— Mpe  dnanag  IS  feat 
water  laay  aail  -vriA  perfect  eiee  tna  Pittabw:^  to  New  Orieaaa,  a  dia^ 
nnce  of  near  2,200  miles.  In  theae  aeaeona,  die  paaeage  to  the  Mk  mmy 
be  BGcempUdied  in  nbe  or  ten  days,  bat  it  ia  genenlly  e&ctad  m  twelve 
daya.  Tbe  diflicnlty  of  nangating  tbe  Ohio,  darinf  the  ifcy  eiaeon,  ie 
esty  oonfin«d  to  tbe  upper  pert  of  ite  oonee,  or  between  Fitteb»y  aad 
lAmeetooe,  a  apace  of  425  nilea  by  water ;  and  this,  bM  bO  tnach  owng 
to  tbe  du^lowaeu  of  tbe  etream,  aa  to  its  being  divided  by  iaUnda ;  Cnr 
the  depth  of  the  M<»oti8afaela  braadi  of  tbe  Ohio  alone,  nt  Pittabnrg,  ia  18 
feet.  Miebonx  connted  no  leaa  than  SO  of  tbeee  iriuds,  hi  tbe  <iefca  of 
390  milea ;  aotne  of  them  only  contnaiiig  a  few  ecree,  ad  othera  •n)ee<KBg 
a  mile  in  length.  Two  canals  have  been  veiy  lately  eonalraOted,  <«e  tnm 
Drayton  to  Ciacianati,  and  tbe  oAer  from  Oer^and  on  Lake  Eiie  to 
Portsmovth  on  the  Ohio,  a  distance  of  909  milee.  The  dritt  ooMmcted 
by  theee  canals  ia  about  4,000,900  o(  drilae,  to  1*0  leHmbnned  frev 
ftrect  taxee  and  profica  of  tbe  canals.  The  benefita  arising  from  the  <»■»• 
pletion  of  tbese  canala  is  incalodaUe,  affnrdbg  and  secnring  an  nnbnke* 
chain  of  inland  navigation  from  Mew  Yotk  to  the  gntf  of  Meaieo,  and  to 
every  part  of  tbe  coantiy  east  and  weet  of  die  MiHonri,aBfarMitawKten 
nre  navigable.  In  time  of  peace,  it  will  afford  commwcral  advamigea  to 
a  great  extent ;  in  time  of  war,  it  will  afford  great  fealitiee  in  the  tmn- 
portation  of  troops  and  mmutions  of  war. 

7%e  Wab<ith.2  TIm  Wabash,  called  Si  Jenme  by  Ae  Frendi,  enmdea 
itself  bto  the  Ohio,  in  S7»  41'  N.  lat. ,  and  81*  SO*  W.  hmg.  Nett  to  the 
Temieasee,  it  is  the  largest  tributary  of  die  Cftio.  Its  remoteet  nnrca  is 
in  that  high,  thongh  level  tract,  that  separates  it  from  the  sotirces  of  the 
niinoia,  and  die  river  St  Joseph,  which  mns  north  into  Lake  Midiigan. 
Thence  it  mns  a  cause  of  350  miles,  in  a  straigbl  line,  S.W.  to  die  CMiio ; 
bnt  if  the  windings  bo  inclnded,  thu  coarse  is  more  rfian  600.  Ttie 
'Wabaah  is  a  beantifnl,  clear,  transparent  stream,  with  high  and  upright 
banks  j  lesa  rabject  to  overflow  than  any  other  river  in  tbis  part  of  Ame- 
rica.    At  tbe  month,  it  is  270  yards  wide,  and  21  feet  deep  m  the  dry 

The  TemieHee.'^  IRfty-seren  milee  by  water  above  die  jonction  of  the  " 
Ohio  and  MiMonri,  the  river  Tennessee  disemlx^es  itself  into  die  former 
stream.  This  river  was  andendy  called  tbe  Cherokee,  from  the  ledian 
tribe  inhabiting  its  banlce.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  huge 
branches  at  West  Point,  called  die  Oench  and  Bobton,  each  fitwn  160  to 
200  yards  broad.  Both  these  streams  have  thetr  sonice  in  tbe  S.W. 
angle  of  the  sute  of  Virginia.  From  Port  Deposit,  ^  most  sondieni 
point,  the  Tennessea  rims  N.W.  70  miles  in  «  direct  distaoca  to  Fbrt 
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HuiptiM,  n  iKe  S.B.  point  of  the  Mnscls  ShoBlfl,  ud  the  confloeDc*  of  ' 
B)k  Riv«r  with  Ae  Tenncwoo.     Hare  it  ie  expinded  to  the  braadtli  of  3 
niln,  wbich  breadtfa  cAotmnM  for  a  diatance  of  25  mite* ;  but  the  chanod 
ia  obabvctMl  mth  a  aamber  of  iriandB,  farmed  by  tree*  and  drifted  wood, 
bmnght  Uther  st  difiereiil  aeuou  of  the  year,  in  freebee  and  in  floods. 

J%e  Arkmuttm.'}  Ttm  Aikamaw  ia  the  third  great  branch  of  the  M)a> 
somi,  and  haa  a  loiter  coime,  by  one-third,  than  either  of  the  other  Mh- 
aini^i  kaochoa,  bat  ia  miicb  leai  kooim.  This  rirer  is  ao  denominated 
fron  a  tribe  of  lodiaB*,  iriw  inhabit  three  villagei  on  the  aooth  aide,  not 
Aar  from  ila  entranea  mto  the  HtsdaMfipL  The  ArkaMaar,  fomerly  de- 
wnainated  tbe  Graa<  ilnwr  o/*  ZMidana,  riaea  in  W.  loi^.  112°,  and  N. 
lat.  41"  45*,  in  the  great  nnge  of  ■tannuioa,  that  atreich  in  a  S.E.  and 
N.W.  directioa  along  the  frontiera  of  New  Mexico  ;  and  which,  froai  the 
^tiaieniag  of  tlie  dicing  anawa  on  their  frocen  sidea  and  •nounita,  oaased 
by  the  refleetaon  of  tlia  aolar  raya,  hare  received  the  aigmficant  appellatioa 
of  '  the  Shiming  MapntaiDB.'  One  ridge  of  Ait  chain  teparatae  its  ioorce 
Irontfaat  (rfColter'B£iTar,aaeaf  theheadwalenof  theRio  Del  Norte  j 
Bod  by  MDoAer  ridge,  both  iu  aooree  and  appemMt  pan  of  its  coarse  are 
oapantted  from  thoae  of  tba  Platte.  In  Hamboldt'a  nap  of  New  Spain, 
the  ATk«DWW  ia  dmoaainatad  the  Aw  I>e  NapeMle.  From  i(e  aonrce  t« 
ita  month,  the  Arkanaaw  mae  a  Tery  winding  ooarae  of  2,173  miles,  in  a 
S.E.  diraetioD,  and  1,560  ia  a  direct  line.  Of  this  ceorae,  193  miles  are 
parfiimed  auHwg  tha  Manntaiwi,  and  1,961  Aroogb  the  plains  »f  Uppw 
Xjouisiaaa.  Dana^  ila  MOMMaJiTia  conrae,  tl>e  Aricawaw  is  alternately 
tMMndad  hf  pafpasidicnlar  pceeipioes,  imaaenae  cliA,  or  email  prairies,  on 
wUdi  the  (nfialo  and  elk  have  feaad  neaaa  to  arrive.  Kid  are  altnoat 
aeonre  tnm  daager,  and  inm  their  deatroyer,  Man.  In  many  [daces  the 
rivar  predpitatea  itaelf  over  rock^  ao  ea  to  be  riaiUe  one  manaent  only 
in  Ae  bailing  and  faaning  of  ila  vatera,  at  the  next  dkappearing  in  tha 
chasau  of  the  orerbHigiag  pmeipieea.  The  Arkaasaw  is  a  Urge,  deep, 
Bad  navigable  atream,  for  eevMil  handiied  mike  bek>w  ita  aonroe,  being  fed 
wiA  Muuroas  Btraaaaa  from  the  nMMntaios ;  bat  there  is  one  aiogolar  cir> 
comatanca  attending  it,  namely,  that,  at  the  distance  of  MO  rules  from 
ila  aovca,  and  SOO  after  kaviag  die  mowuaiau,  ibe  bad  of  the  river  becomes 
cKtreaaely  wide,  aad  a  perfect  sand  h«r  f(tf  aeveral  hawked  milee  below,  as 
-fa  «•  the  month  of  the  .N^ncka,  in  the  munnoer  aeaatm ;  the  water  then 
alsiliim  ill  poiids,t)MreMtheiiiga>HttaieBqrt«|n«n»ear«anBgconrBe 
all  that  dHtaiwe.'*  "Ua  Aifcansaw  reeeiwe  a  saaber  of  large  trihalary 
atoeHDB,  in  the  lattn  half  of  iu  coarae,  as  tba  N-e^raeia,  the  Netialoutka, 
Hemhtietonga,  mmI  Nitouiabrmra  or  Ouiadina  rwtr,  tad  tba  Fottoe,  from 
Ae  aaMh ;  mtd  the  VermHioH,  Grand,  Dtt  IlUiuU,  tad  Au  Meliitu  riven, 
bom  the  MHth.  Of  theae,  the  faw  fiinl  ran  aepaiate  csoisea  of  200  milee 
each ;  bat  the  Canad«n  Kiver  ■•  ao  laige  as  to  be  rented  the  main  hnoch 
of  the  Aricaaaaw. 

I%t  Std  Awrr.]  The  Red  river  ia  the  iwrth  great  branch  of  the 
Minonri.  Of  this  stream  we  have  very  little  knowledge,  as  it  has  been 
bnt  partially  explored,— the  party  sent  by  the  American  government  hav- 
ing be«i  stopped  by  the  Spaniards  300  milee  by  land  op  the  river  in  a 

H  thatt  la  m  otlur  w*t  of  accoiiDtliiK  tea  ihla  phsnomuiDa  but  tUa.  that  toe  low, 
drv,  sad  MndT  nil  t,f  Loultlsns,  Imbibs  >U  tb«  waters  >rlilcli  flow  from  tlu  hill*  and 
Dunatalv,  sud  mdw*  the  Hto-  law  nsvigsbla  in  tlu  dr;  aeaaoo,  st  tha  Uatsnoa  of 
HO  than  •!  100  mUet  irom  lu  Maroe.  The  lame  dreumslBncc  ia  peeutlsr  loaU  riien, 
wboai  Muna  He  (brough  warm,  drf ,  and  aandv  muntrleL  whose  watan  sta  mora  ur 
1^  taUbed  b;  tha  thirsty  nU,  or  sbMrtwd  b;  the  iuloue  beat  of  the  aolar  nj%. 


direct  line.  The  aoarce  of  the  Red  river  la  mppoaad  to  be  u  the  mona- 
toin*  of  NftmU,  to  the  N.E.  of  Smta  F£,  in  N.  Ut.  St)°,  and  W.  long. 
104",  Kcording  to  Humboldt's  niBp  of  New  Spain,  where  it  is  denomi- 
nated the  Rio  de  Nalcbitoche$,  and  the  ISo  de  Pecot,  or  '  Hirer  of  Cattle.* 
Kke's  map  g;ive3  no  additional  satisfaction  on  the  enhject,  he  being  alaa 
««zed  by  the  Spaniards,  while  encamped  on  the  Rio  Grand  del  Nort«, 
which  he  bcui  mistaken  for  the  Red  rirer.  All  that  is  known  coDcoming 
its  source,  is  merely  that  it  rises  to  the  N.E.  of  Santa  Fe ;  hat  h  tlw 
position  of  that  place  is  not  yet  accorately  fixed,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  that 
of  the  Bonrce  of  the  Red  rivar  with  accuracy.  From  Dr  Sibley's  report, 
who  advanced  a  good  way  up  the  stream,  it  would  appear  that  it  perfonna 
a  very  winding  course  of  18S0  miles,  from  the  eonrce,  to  its  entrance  into  the 
Mississippi,  in  N.  lat  SI*  1',  and  W.  long.  91'  3S'.  It  ia  500  yards  wida 
at  the  month,  with  a  current  so  gentle,  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible  in  the 
dry  season.  Its  hsnks  are  clothed  with  willow ;  the  land  low,  and  eab- 
ject  to  inundation,  to  the  height  of  40  feat  and  upwards,  above  the  level 
of  the  water  in  the  dry  season.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  rich  &t 
earth,  or  marl  of  that  colour,  borne  down  by  the  floods,  the  last  of  which 
appears  to  have  deposited  on  the  high  iwnk  a  stntiun,  or  layer,  more  (ban 
half  an  inch  thick.  It  narrows  as  it  is  ascended,  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Washita,  where  each  river  is  150  yards  broad. 

The  White  iHiw.]  The  White  river,  a  stream  of  nearly  equal  mag- 
nitnde  to  the  Arkansaw,  falls  into  the  Mimoori  15  miles  above  tbe  mooth 
of  the  former,  after  performing  a  very  sinuona  coarse  of  600  miles- 
Having  thos  described  the  vast  Missouri,  and  ita  fonr  great  snboidiwy 
streams,  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  the  Arkansaw,  and  the  Red  River,  wa 
ahall  conclude  inth  a  short  sketch  of  the  immense  extent  of  conntry  wa- 
tered, or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  drained  by  this  mighty  stream  end  ita 
numerons  branches.  The  eastern  extremity  of  this  immense  river  ie  tba 
Oiwaya  creek,  the  most  eastern  source  of  the  Alleghany  Rirer,  which 
rises  in  Pennsylrania,  180  miles  N.W.  of  Philadelphia,  in  long.  0*  50*  W. 
of  Washiagton.  The  western  extremity  is  a  branch  of  the  Miaaonri,  in 
long.  35-  IS*  W.  of  Washington,  or  1 12-  12'  W.  of  Greenwich,  within 
600  British  miles  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  direct  distance  betweoa  theae 
extremities  is  at  least  1754  British  miles.  The  northern  extremity  ta  a 
branch  of  the  Missouri,  in  bt  50"  IS*  N,  and  long.  31°  W.  of  Washing- 
ton, or  about  108°  W.  of  Greenwich,  called  the  ifUk  River,  580  milea 
W.  by  N.  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  The  aouthem  extremity  is  the 
Bonth  pass  into  tbe  golf  of  Mexico,  in  N.  lat.  39°,  90  miles  direct  HUtyitt^^ 
below  New  Orieans.  The  distance  between  theae  extremities,  in  a  direct 
line,  is  1740  British  miles.  The  Kfiasonri,  with  its  numerons  branches, 
drains  a  surface  of  1,846,289  square  miles,  or  861,624,960  acres,  with- 
ont  a  single  lake  in  this  n4iole  extent,  those  amall  ones  at  tbe  soacces  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Janne  rivers  excepted.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  sqnare  miles  of  territorial  anrface  drained  by  the  Missouri  and  its 
varions  branches : 

HiMoari  Tardtoij,  the  wbol^  985,250 

North-wt«l  Teriltor;,  one  half,     ....  53,000 

llliaoli  TerHtorr,  the  whols,                .                                 .  &E,000 

Indium  Tcrritorr,  DinctMn-twentFctbi,        .  37,0fiO 

Ohio,  four-afth»,  


P«nnavlTuii>,  one-third,       . ' 
New  Turk,  oDe-hundndtb, 
MsrjUud,  ons-hundndtb, 
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V)i«hitli,lwi>>Uthl,'     . 
Nertb  Csroljiu.  ona-Bftielh, 
South  CBrollna,  llSDth, 
OcoTglB,  oiu-thirliitli, 
Kentookr,  tha  whala. 


homr  I«|il(Uni,  otM-luir, 


The  whole  territory  of  the  United  Statei  being',  u  before  stated, 
1,S08,253,84Q  »crei,  the  Miwonii  WRten  nearly  three-fbnrtlM  of  the 
whole.  "  Twenty-Sve  ye«n  BgOi" — wiid  the  presidtiDt  of  the  United 
States,  in  hia  mmsage  to  coagrwn  in  1836,— the  rirer  AKiuseippi,  (Mii* 
■onri,)  was  ahat  up,  and  our  weatem  brMhran  had  no  ontlet  for  their  cam- 
tnerce.  What  has  been  th«  progreaa  aince  that  time  ?  The  river  has  not 
onlj'  become  the  property  of  the  United  Statea  from  ita  sonrca  to  tha 
ocean,  with  all  its  tribntaiy  atreaiiH,  (with  the  exc«ptioa  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  Red  river  only,)  but  Lonieiana,  with  a  Eur  aiid  liberal  bonndary  on 
the  weatem  side,  and  the  Floridas  on  the  eaelcm,  have  been  ceded  to  us. 
Tlie  United  States  now  enjoy  the  complete  and  aninlermpted  sovereignty 
over  the  whole  territory,  from  St  Croix  to  the  Sabine." 

MouMTAiNa.]  The  territory  of  the  United  Statea,  thoagh  embracing 
in  its  mAa  exutat  several  elevated  ranges  of  great  length  and  breadth, 
cannot,  on  the  whole,  be  considered  as  ■  rooontainous  conatry.  The  land 
along  the  whole  line  of  aea-coaat  ia  level  for  a  considerable  distance  into 
the  interior.  The  breadth  of  this  level  trsct  expands  from  50  miles  in  tha 
N.£.  extremity,  gradually  as  we  advance  to  the  S.W.,  till,  in  the  aUM  of 
Georgia,  it  has  attuned  an  extent  of  nigh  300  miles.  Beyond  this,  the 
land  gradoally  rises  into  mountains,  which  are  mnch  more  remarkable  for 
their  length  end  breadth,  than  their  height.  They  sometimes  consist  of 
nnmeroos  parallel  ridges,  rising  successively  behind  each  other ;  at  other 
times  they  run  into  knots ;  and  sametimee  they  recede  from  their  parallel 
direction  into  what  are  called  apnra.  These  ranges,  or  belts  of  mountain- 
ous coaotry,  thoogh  receiving  a  vast  number  of  different  appellations,  are 
moat  oanally  knotrn  by  the  name  of  the  AUeghamet.  The  long  continu- 
ity  of  this  chain  ranning  parallel  with  the  whole  tine  of  sea-coast,  has 
obtuned  it  the  name  of  the  Endleu  mountains,  from  the  northern  savages. 
The  French  and  Spaniards,  who  first  became  acqnunted  with  it  in  Florida, 
^plied  to  it,  throughont  its  whole  extent,  the  name  of  Apalachian,  which 
ia  still  retained  by  a  conuderable  river  of  that  country.  Geiq^aphers  and 
gealc^;ists  are  not  yet  agreed  as  tn  the  precise  commeacement  and  termina- 
tion of  the  Alleghany  chain;  some,  as  governor  Pownall,  and  others,  ter- 
minating the  chain  at  the  Katalull  mountaina,  90  miles  above  New  York  ; 
and  considering  the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  and  the 
chain  denominated  the  Land"!  height  (constituting  the  boundary  between 
Lower  Canada  and  tha  province  of  Maine),  as  entirely  distinct  ranges. 
monntHns,  and  unconnected  with  the  AU^haoies ;  others,  as  Volney  and 
bis  copyists,  Beanjour  and  Pinkerton,  supposing  the  Alleghauee  to  com- 
mence at  the  sondi  ,bank  of  the  St  Lawrence,  near  its  mouth,  thence  to 
ran  in  a  S.W.  direction,  gradually  diveiging  from  the  river,  then  to  turn 
to  the  S.  through  the  state  of  Vermont,  separating  the  waters  of  tbo  Con- 
necticut from  (Jiose  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  then  changing  its  direction  to 
the  S.W.,  crossing  the  Hudson  at  West  Point,  where  it  is  recognised  by 
the  nama  of  the  Highlandt,  and  continuing  up  the  river,  along  the  treat- 
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em  bank,  till  it  joiiu  the  Katridll  movntaiiu.  Aa  we  bare  no  pttntire 
documents  to  determine  the  bet  of  the  continiution  of  the  AIl^jlianieB 
N>E.  M  far  aa  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence,  we  are  obliged  to  snipend 
our  jndgment  till  forther  and  better  information  be  received  ;  and  consider 
the  Alleghanias,  in  the  meantime,  as  terminating  at  the  Katnldll  monntuna. 
We  shall  therefore  clasafy  the  monntaina  under  the  following  a[^>elUtions, 
namely  t  the  While  maantmtu,  the  Green  mounlaiiu,  the  AUeghaniet,  tba 
Black  mountaiju  ;  end  the  great  range  of  the  Mexican  and  Roch/  moun- 
taiat,  which  Mpante  the  tenitory  of  the  United'  State*  from  the  Spaniah 
eoloDial  dmiiniaDS  and  die  watera  of  the  Colombia  i»m  thoae  ol  tha 
MisaoBri. 

Tie  White  Maunlaimt^  In  New  England,  largely  Gonaidered,  are  fonr 
[wiDdpal  range*  of  mirantBina  mnniiig  N.E.  and  S.W^  projecting  from  tbs 
mun  ridge  that  forma  the  bonndeiy  of  the  United  States,  and  separatee 
the  waters  of  the  St  Lawrence  from  tboae  tiiat  ran  lovth  tiwong^  the 
northern  atatet.  Of  these  ranges,  that  denominated  tbe  White  moutaina, 
in  New  Hampafaire,  ii  the  most  elevated.  Accocdiog  to  Dr  Bigelou,  who 
lately  examined  and  ascertained  their  height,  geoli^ical  etractare,  aad 
other  principal  feature*,  theee  mgimtsins  are  latfaw  «  gnmp  than  «  range, 
18  mUes  long  by  10  miles  Invad.  Their  height  has  been  greatly  over* 
rated  by  former  writeta,  as  Dr  Dwight,  who  calcolated  it  at  12,600  feet, 
by  Belknap  at  10,000  feet,  by  Cutter  at  9,000  feet,  by  Williams  at  7,B00 
bet,  and  finally,  by  Dr  Peck  at  7,000  fset.  Partridge  found  the  eleraiwii 
of  Mount  WsshingtOD,  tbar  higheat  anmmit,  by  the  barometer  to  be  only 
6,600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  base  1,888  feat  abore  the  sea,  niatead  of 
3,500,  aa  stated  by  Cutter.     Bigalon'e  barcHnetrusl  estinnte  ia  the  fill- 

I.  Mflnnt  Wuhlneton,  6,ESt  r«t  kbove  the  na,  uid  above  the  bue    1,161 


8.  Sfuamlt,  above  thina,  . 
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a.  U*           4..        do.      . 

.     43sa. 
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do. 

Bate  of  the  gTpup,  l,T70  feet  abofe  the  ■•■ 

Tbe  difference  between  tbeee  <rf>semtion8  and  these  of  Partridge  doea 
not  eKceed  300  feet.  However  reduced  in  height  by  enbeeqnent  accMMe 
mtaBuremeot,  they  en  still  tbe  higheat  in  the  United  State*  E.  of  the 
Misriwippi. 

A  aeomid  range  of  moontauta  comstences  new  Stonnington,  n  maritiBe 
town  of  Connecticut,  mtining  to  the  N.E.,  and  ia  «(Hnetimee  broken  toA 
disconnected ;  it  then  rises  ague,  knd  ranges  in  tbe  same  direction  into 
New  Hompahire,  where,  in  N.  1st.  43°  25/,  it  mna  up  into  n  bigti  peak, 
cdled  Cottmawailcoog.     This  ridge  extends  upwards  of  100  milea. 

Fatther  N.W.,  another  chain  oommeDcea  at  Lyme,  <m  the  east  of  CoR- 
necticnt  river,  forming  tbe  eaatem  boandary  of  Cennectieat  vale.  It  ran* 
northerly,  10  or  L2  mile*  east  of  tbe  river,  Hid  passes  tbreugb  Masaeehk- 
setts,  where  it  ia  called  the  Ciiicakee  mountatju ;  thence,  eroeaing  into  New 
Hampshire,  80  miles  north  of  tbe  dividing  line,  it  runa  up  into  ft  higfa 
peak,  called  Monadnick,  in  Cheahire  oeunty,  S,354  feet  fa^b,  wbidi  l«r- 
minalea  thia  ridge  of  the  range.  Ti<a  loftiest  cunmita  are  SaMU  motm~ 
tain  and  Hootaek, — the  former  being  4,000,  and  the  latter  3,600  faet  ■■ 
altitude.  A  weatem  ridge  continues,  and  in  43"  16'  runs  up  into  Stimmp^ 
pie  peak.  About  50  railea  further  in  tbe  aame  ridge  ia  ^e  Moo$ctMg, 
-*-<>  highest  hill  in  New  Haapskire,  tbe  White  monntMas  eicepted. 


The  fourth  rasge  lie*  ftrther  wmt,  between  the  riren  HndMaand  Con- 
necticut, and  tbis  laat  and  Cbamplain  lake.  It  is  deoominated  yerdmoni, 
m  the  Green  mountain ;  and  which,  softened  into  Vermonl,  gires  name  to 
one  of  the  states.  The  cause  of  this  appellation  arises  from  its  perpetual 
Terdore,  being  covered  on  ita  western  side  with  hemlock,  pine,  spruce,  and 
.  other  e?er-greenB.  The  Greea  monntains,  according  to  Warden,  extend 
from  Canada  through  Vermont,  Maasachnsetts,  and  Coanecticot,  from 
N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  400  miles  in  length  by  15  miles  of  breadth.  By 
Samnel  Williams  the  elevation  of  Killinglon  Peak  ii  3,4M  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  3,184  above  the  level  of  L«fae  Champlain  at  the  month  of  Otter 
creek.  tak»  Champlain  is  conseqnently  only  270  feet  above  the  sea. 
According  to  the  more  recent  observations  of  captain  I^rtiidge,  taken  ba- 
rometrically, KillingtOD  Peak  is  3,9S4  feet  above  the  sea,  and  S,994  above 
its  immediate  base,  which  is  consequently  930  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  AUegkanv  Chain.^  Taking  the  commencement  of  the  Allegha- 
nies  at  the  Katskill  monntaina,  on  the  W.  of  Hudson's  River,  and  ISO 
miles  above  New  York,  the  chun  is  of  vast  extent,  running  S.W.  as  far 
M  the  confluence  of  the  Cohawbaw  and  the  Coosa,  whose  united  streams 
form  the  Alabama,  a  distance  of  1000  milee  and  upwards.  There  m« 
two  distinct  chains  belonging  to  the  great  Alleghany  range  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  namely,  the  KeUtkiU,  which  is  the  most  northern,  and  is  the 
continuation  of  the  proper  Alleghany,  or  western  chain, — and  the  Walt- 
kiU,  wbicji  crosses  the  Hudson  at  West  Point,  40  miles  below  the  Kats- 
kill, and  is  the  continuation  of  the  Blue  ridge,  or  Eastern  chain,  which 
ia.the  most  general  appellation  for  the  exterior  ridge  which  fronts  the  At- 
lantic." These  two  [mgea  run  parallel  to  each  other,  south-west,  crossing 
the  Delaware  and  Snsquehannah  rivers  ;  removing  fardier  from  the  coast, 
as  they  proceed  southward  through  the  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland,  and  Virginia,  till  having  arrived  at  the  frontiers  of  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia,  they  unite  there  into  a  knot,  which  Volney  deno* 
minatea  the  AUeghang  arch,  because  the  principal  chain  embraces  there, 
in  a  curve,  all  its  collaterals  from  the  east.  A  little  farther  to  the  south, 
but  still  in  North  Carolina,  a  second  knot  unites  all  the  collateral  ridgee 
from  the  west,  and  forms  a  culminating  p<unt  of  beads  of  rivers.  From 
this  knot  a  ridge  of  mountains  runs  off  to  the  west-  The  second  bifurca- 
tion stretches  S.W.  and  then  W.,  under  the  name  of  the  Cumberland 
taounlains,  through  the  whole  state  of  Tennessee,  while  the  proper  Alle- 
ghany chain,  left  almost  alone,  continues  its  course  to  the  S.W.,  and  com- 
pletes the  boundary  of  Georgia  and  the  two  Carolinos.  Hie  chain  conti- 
nues its  prt^ireas  westward  along  the  35th  panllel  of  N.  latitude,  dividii^ 
the  waters  of  the  Tennessee  from  those  that  fall  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
Thence  proceeding  S.W.  as  br  as  34'  SO*  N.  Ui.,  it  turns  to  the  N.W., 
separating  the  waters  of  the  Tombecbe  and  the  Yazoo  from  those  of  the 
Tennessee ;  and  runs  parallel  to  this  last  river  till  its  entrance  into  the 
Ohio.  A  projecting  ridge  from  the  main  chain  runs  S.W.  along  the  banks 
of  the  Coosa,  till  its  junction  with  the  Cohawbaw,  near  32*  N.  lat.,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  die  S-W.  termination  of  the  whole  chain.  From  the 
Allej^iaoy  arch,  there  are  three  priodpal  ridges,  or  ramifications,  of  the 
Alleghany,  runnmg  N.E.  and  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  namely,  the 

"  We  have  thus  fixed .  the  omomenccmml  of  the  Alleghuilea  at  the  Katakill  and 
Walkill  mountains,  not  being  podtiTelf  certaiu  whether  the  Green  mounttini  of 
Vermaat,  the  White  mDunUine  ot  New  Hampshire,  or  the  Uind's  height,  are  la  be 
Rfurded  u  eiongttiona  of  the  KMklU  and  WsUltUI  nngT«. 
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'AUegkamf  proper,  the  Nbrth  mtmntain,  sod  the  Blue  ridge,  or  South 
mounlain,  as  h  \a  termed  in  tbe  mtpa  of  Etuu  and  other  geognpliera^ 
The  AUeghany,  comprehending  its  panillet  cbaios  and  interreDing  valleji, 
nries  from  00  or  70,  to  ISO  mllM  in  brekdih.  Its  height  hu  been  ascer- 
tained only  in  Home  few  p«rti  of  Its  covraei  and  the  genanl  eleration  k 
GonseqnsQtly  nndfltennined ;  bat  it  is  sappoiBd  not  to  exceed  that  of  the 
Vosgea  or  Wangaw,  that  is,  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet,  the  higheat  peak 
of  the  Kati)Hll  monntainB,  forming  the  N.B.  terminatioD  of  the  Allegfa*- 
nies,  measared  in  1798,  by  Peter  1b  Begarre,  Wai  found  to  be  3,549  feet 
above  the  level  of  Hndson's  rim',  and  S,801  above  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  it  has  been  cftlled  Round  tap.  The  Otltr  peakt,  tlie  highest  of  tba 
Blue  ridge,  or  eastern  chain,  warp  snpposed  by  JeSenmn  to  be  4,000  feet 
high ;  bnt  sacoeeding  and  more  accurate  observsti^u  hare  ascertained  the 
elevHtion  of  the  ooe  peak  not  to  exceed  8,000  feet,  and  that  of  the  other 
to  be  only  2,900.  In  Pennsylrania,  the  elevatioB  of  the  Alteghaniee,  ae- 
Cording  to  Dr  Rnsh,  is  1,300  feet  above  the  flat  cotmtry,  ibd  the  asceata 
■re  BO  gradual  from  the  ptun,  as  scarcely  to  be  noticed  by  ttavellera. 
According  to  Miehaax,  the  Allegbanies  attain  their  highest  elevation, 
where  they  separate  North  Carolina  from  the  state  of  TaineoocB.  fVom 
the  sea  to  the  base  of  Tyron  and  Hogback  raonntains,  near  the  boundary 
of  Greenville  and  Spartanbui^  districts,  on  the  frontier  of  North  Cvolino, 
the  ascent  is  800  feet ;  and  these  moantaios  are  3,840  feet  from  tiiis  base, 
or  4,640  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  mondtaiaoM  tHsbiet,  or 
apei  of  South  Carolina,  presents  seven  or  eight  motintiuRs,  rtinniitg  ia 
r^^Ur  directions,  the  meet  distinguished  of  which  is  the  Table  matiiUMm, 
rising  3,000  feet  front  its  base,  and  4,000  fhet  abov«  the  stw-levet.  Tbe 
Alleghany  moantains  are,  with  peculiar  felicity  of  expression,  deBOminated 
by  Jefierion  the  spine  of  the  United  Statea  t  and  divide  the  eastera  from 
the  western  waters,  and  the  whole  of  the  territcny,  frt^m  the  Misaianpn 
to  the  Atlantic,  into  three  natural  divirions,  materially  differing  from  eaot 
other  in  cliraate^  configuration,  soil,  and  produce,  namely  :  the  coast)  tba 
moonlaiDs,  and  the  western  territory.  The  last  is  denominated,  by  the 
iuhsbitahte  of  die  coast,  die  back  oouHlry. 

No  other  moUBtiuiu  worthy  of  notice  occur  in  th4  Ufiited  States,  be- 
tw«en  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi.  The  whtde  Gonnttf  ttonh  of  the 
Ohio,  as  fsT  8s  the  Illinois,  with  a  very  few  exceptiona,  has  nntbar  bills 
nor  monntuns,  especisllytiie  tract  lyiag  between  the  Ohio  attd  lakb  Erie, 
which  ia  one  large  flat,  or  high  upland  level,  wiA  its  opporite  slope* 
scarcely  perceptihl  .  llie  highest  hill  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsbug  ia  Mily 
460  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Ohio,  and  1,200  above  tile  sea. 

Tke  Black  Motmbant.^  There  are  bnt  few  Dsenntalnotas  ridges  ib 
Louisiana,  cobsidwing  the  vast  extent  of  GOuntry  that  lies  betweea  the 
Missouri  and  the  grest  western  range.  About  tbe  head  of  the  Eanzu, 
die  Cote  Noir,  or  Black  moantaint  commence,  and  soon  after  diverge  into 
two  principal  ridges,  with  a  number  of  latstnl  projectioas.  Hm  fii«t 
ranges  westward,  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Aikanaaw,  tbe  second 
approaches  the  Rocky  mountains  eUtqnriy.  They  seem  to  coasist  of 
several  parallel  rangss  of  considerable  elevation,  and  130  miles  in  braadib. 

The  Rocky  nunfi^toinj.]  In  extent,  in  elevation,  and  in  breadth,  the 
Rocky  mountains  tax  exceed  the  AU^hanies  of  the  eastern  states.  Hieir 
mean  breadth  is  200  miles,  and  wh«ffe  broadest,  300.  Tbeir  height  mokt 
bo  very  great,  since,  when  first  seen  by  captain  Lewis,  they  were  at  least 
150  miles  distant.     On  a  nearer  apfmiach,  the  anbUmity  of  the  )iroqMCt 


is  inereued,  by  the  appearance  of  range  rising  behind  range,  eacli  yielding; 
in  beigtit  to  ib  nicceeaor,  till  tbe  moat  diatont  is  mingled  with  the  clouda. 
[n  this  lofty  region  the  ranges  are  covered  with  anow  in  the  middle  of 
June.  From  dis  laat  drcamstance,  thew  isnges  hare  )>eeii  Bometimet 
denominated  the  Shining  moH>itaittt-TT*n  i^ipellation  mad)  more  appro- 
prtate  (haa  that  of  the  Bocki/  or  Shnff  mountains,  a  property  poasasBed  liy 
all  monntaina,  bqt  peculiar  to  none.  The  longitadinal  extent  of  thia 
great  chun  U  immenae,  nummg  as  far  N.W.  «a  60*  N.  lat.,  and  per- 
pape  to  the  I^ozen  ocean  itself  The  toowa  and  fonntaina  of  tbia 
enormoiu  range,  from  the  38th  to  die  48tfa  degree  of  northern  lati- 
tude, feed,  with  iiarer<fmiling  anppliea,  the  MUaonri  and  its  powerful 
Muciliary  •treams."  We  are  indebted  to  the  Mittouri  Advocate  fur  tiie 
following  account  of  general  Ashley's  discoTeries  in  this  qoaiter.  He 
Gonndna  it  quite  poeaible  to  form  a  route  acroM  this  fonnidable  barrier  to 
Ae  I^dfic  ocean.  The  route  propoeed,  after  leering  St  Louia,  and 
paaaing  generally  on  the  N.  aide  of  the  Miaaouri  rirer,  strikes  the  rirer 
Plate,  a  abort  diatance  abowe  its  jnnpttpn  vitb  the  Miaaonri  ;  ^eo  pnreaee 
the  waters  of  the  Plate  to  their  sonrceH,  and  in  continuation,  croatea  the 
bead-watws  of  what  general  Aafaley  believes  to  be  the  Bio  Colorado  of 
the  west,  end  strikes,  for  the  first  time,  a  ridge  or  single  connecting  chain 
of  monntaina,  mnning  from  north  to  aoutb.     Iliis,  however,  presenta  no 

■*  In  mdivTottrinc  to  aj/Um  thns  Alpin*  betghti,  and  the  lourcei  of  tha  Red  and 
Arkvimw  riven,  by  order  of  the  AmerlcsD  govemmsnt,  captain  Pike  and  hit  whale 
party  were  compUMly  bewildered  mmidit  bidws,  mad  torreiiti,  *od  pnciplo*.  The 
cold  wM  M  intuMB,  that  several  of  the  party  had  tiielr  llmbe  froatbltten,  and  were 
obliged  to  b«  abandoned  to  thmr  &t*  by  Piko  and  hli  uiTTiTuu  companions,  la  a 
lateral  ridn.  aeparating  the  Talley  of  the  Arkaiiuw  from  that  of  Hie  llMM  rlrer,  la 
M.  lat.  il^  la  a  remarkable  peak,  eaUed  tba  Grtat  milt  nwunintn  i  to  reoiarkable,  In- 
deed, as  to  b«  knovm  to  all  llu  savan  tribca  for  hundndi  of  mllro  round,  aad  qiokea 
•f  in  terms  of  adniiraUoD  by  tlie  Spaaiardi  of  New  Mexico,  and  which  formed  the 
haundary  of  (brir  knowledge  to  tbe  N.  W.  The  altitude  of  this  p«ak  mt  taken  on 
the  haw  of  a  mUe  by  Pike,  and  foand  to  be  10,581  feet  aboTe  the  lerel  of  the  meadow 
at  its  baae ;  and  the  hdght  of  thia  latto'  was  eitimaled  at  8,000  feet  aboTs  the  level  of 
the  sea;  in  all,  18,661  feet  of  abulute  elevation  ibeiu  6,000  feet  higher  than  the  pea^ 
of  Tenrriffe,  by  Humboldt's  meanimneat ;  or  E.BSfi  feet  duirlaf  tkat  of  Chlmboraio, 
admitting  tha  elevation  of  tbii  bat  tola  Sl,«!  fed.  Captain  Pike  and  hla  cxnnpui- 
ions  never  loat  sight  of  thia  tremeadoua  peak,  unini  in  a  valley,  for  tbe  ipace  of  tea 
weeks,  wandering  amongst  tbe  maantaloi.  What  is  thf  elevation  at  the  sources  of  tbo 
Miaonrl  can  only  be  matter  of  mere  oor^eetnrs.  Tbe  kvij  of  tbe  river,  where  they 
left  tbdr  anoes,  could  not  Ve  leas  than  e,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  hat  how  hlcli  tha 
mountains  roae  above  thie  point  the  narrative  doei  not  inform  iu,  and  hardly  gives  us 
any  data  to  decide.  TIte  central  cbain,  as  nsupl.  ia  marked  In  the  map  ai  highest,  and 
covered  with  mow  during  the  whole  year.  The  latitude  is  between  4d  utd  ^  decrees) 
and  between  tlieae  parallels.  In  Eutdim,  the  lower  limit  of  perpetual  congelation  is 
fixed  at  &om  9,000  to  li^OOO  feet  above  the  level  of  (he  sea ;  and  It  can  hardiv  be  aup- 
nimmiti  of  thia  snowy  range  were  lesi  than  e,.'iOO  or  9,000  feel  high. 


__, e  allowance  for  tlie  greater  coldne  .  . 

Obtain  Clarke  allows  this  central  range  to  be  60  miles  acroB*,  and  thai  the  shortest 

— J ■._  j..»._jj,j  „„_„  i,,tie„t  140  miles,  besides  800  mites  more,  ere  they 

I  river.  In - ■- 


can  reach  a  navigable  river.  In  their  first  passage  across  tbese  tremendous  mountains, 
the  Ams^can  party  suffered  every  thing  which  hunger,  cold,  and  fatigue,  could  int- 
pose,  during  three  weeks.     They  were  compelled  to  mell  the  snow  far  their  portable 


aeup  1  many  of  their  horses  (which  (hey  used  for  conveying  their  baggage, 

inc,J  were  foundered  by  Mis  from  prea^plces;  the  men  became  feeble  throiu, .... 

toU,  and  sickly  &om  want  of  food,  as  there  are  no  wild  animals  in  these  inhoepitable 


reilons;  and,  but  for  an  occasional  meal  of  horse  flesh,  the  whole  party  must  havs 
perished.  In  reluming  home  from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  their  state  was  llttlr 
Mtter,  Having  again  come  in  sight  of  the  mountains,  in  the  middle  of  May,  Ibej 
attempted,  but  in  vain,  touass  them,  on  account  o(  the  anow,  whicli  lay  from  six  U 


perished.     In  reluming  home  from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  their  state  was  little 

natter.     Having  agali         -    '      ■  ■      -  ■  

id,  but  in  vail 

leep,  and  were  oUlged      , , 

These  mountains  are,  therefore,  a  fiir  more  farmldable  hanier  Id  the  Pacific,  than  the 


Allegbanies  to  tlie  l>ack  country,  and  can  be  passed  with  great  difficulty  only  for  threi. 
moQiha  in  the  year,  namely,  from  the  latter  end  of  June  to  thit  latter  end  of  Sepiem- 
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difficulty,  b8  a  wide  gap  ia  foiiii<I  BppareDtly  prepared  for  the  pnrpme  of 
a  passage.  After  passing  thia  gap,  the  roate  proposed  fitlU  directly  on  a 
river,  called  by  George  Ashley  the  BnenBrentora,  and  runs  from  that  river 
to  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  face  of  the  country,  in  general,  is  a  continua- 
tion of  high,  rugged,  and  barren  monnlainH  ;  the  snmmits  of  which  are 
either  timbered  with  pine,  qnaking^asp,  or  cedar ;  or,  in  &cl,  almoHt  en- 
tirely destitoie  of  regetation.  Other  parts  are  hilly  and  nndalating ;  and 
the  valleys  and  table-lands  (eicept  on  the  borders  of  waler-courses,  which 
are  more  or  less  timbered  with  cotton  wood  and  willows,)  are  deatitnte  of 
wood ;  bat  this  indispensable  article  is  snbstitated  by  an  herb,  called  by 
the  hnntera  wild  sage,  which  grows  from  one  to  five  feet  high,  and  is  foand 
in  great  abundance  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  The  sterility  of  the 
country  generally  is  almost  incredible.  That  part  of  it,  however,  bound- 
ed by  the  three  ranges  of  mountains,  and  watered  by  the  sources  of  the 
supposed  Buenaventura,  is  less  sterile ;  yet  the  proportion  of  arable  land, 
even  within  those  limits,  is  comparatively  small ;  and  no  district  of  the 
country  visited  by  general  Ashley,  or  of  which  he  obtained  satisfactory 
information,  offers  indncements  to  civilized  people,  sufficient  to  justify  an 
expectation  of  permanent  settlement.  The  river  visited  by  general  Ash- 
ley, and  which  he  believes  to  be  the  Rio  Colorado  of  the  west,  is,  at  about 
SO  miles  from  its  most  northern  source,  80  yards  wide.  At  this  point, 
general  Ashley  embarked  and  descended  the  river,  which  gradually  in- 
creased in  width  to  180  yards.  In  pasnng  through  the  mountms,  the 
channel  is  contracted  to  50  or  60  yards,  and  so  much  obstructed  by  rocks 
as  to  make  its  descent  extremely  dangerous,  and  its  ascent  impracticable. 
After  descendbg  this  river  abont  400  miles,  geueral  Ashley  shaped  his 
course  northwardly,  and  fell  upon  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  sources 
of  the  Buenaventura ;  and  represents  those  branches  as  bold  streams, 
from  20  to  50  yards  wide,  forming  a  junction  a  few  miles  below  where 
he  crossed  them,  and  then  empties  into  a  lake  (called  Grand  Lake), 
represented  by  the  Indians  as  being  40  or  50  miles  wide,  and  60  or  70 
miles  long.  This  information  is  strengthened  by  that  of  the  white  hunt- 
ers, who  have  explored  parts  of  the  lake.  The  Indians  represent,  that 
at  the  extreme  W.  end  of  this  lake,  a  large  river  flows  out,  and  runs 
in  a  westward  direction.  General  Ashley,  when  on  those  waters,  at  first 
thought  it  probable  they  were  the  sources  of  the  Mnltnomah :  but  the 
account  given  by  the  Indians,  supported  by  the  opinion  of  some  men 
belonging  to  the  Hudson  Bay  company,  confirms  him  in  the  belief,  that 
they  are  the  head-waters  of  the  river  represented  as  the  Buenaventura. 
To  the  N.  and  N.W.  from  the  Grand  Lake,  the  country  is  represented 
as  abounding  in  salt.  The  Indians  west  of  the  mountains  are  remarka- 
bly well  disposed  towards  the  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  the  Ea- 
taws  and  Flatheads  are  particularly  so,  and  express  a  great  wish  that 
the  Americana  should  visit  them  frequently. 

A  great  number  of  lateral  ranges  project  to  the  S.E.,  E.,  and  N.E.  of 
the  main  range.  Where  the  Missouri  enters  the  pluns,  is  the  most  east- 
ern projection ;  and  from  where  the  Jaune  leaves  the  snowy  rang;e,  there 
is  a  lateral  range,  running  more  than  200  miles  south-east,  which  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Bighorn  river.  As  these  mount^os  have  not  yet  been  ex- 
plored by  the  eye  of  geolo^cal  science,  it  is  impossible  to  say  any  thing 
respecting  their  component  parts ;  but,  from  any  thing  that  ire  can  learn 
from  I^e  and  Clarke,  they  seem  to  be  chiefiy  granitic.  No  volcanoes 
Jiave  yet  been  discovered  amongst  them  ;  but  strange  unusual  noises  wer« 
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beonl  from  the  monntainB,  by  tbe  American  part^,  when  stationed  abore 
the  falls  of  the  Missouri.  These  sounds  seemed  to  come  from  the  north- 
ireat.  "  Since  our  arriral  at  the  falls,"  says  tbe  narrative,  "  we  have  re- 
peatedly heard  a  strange  noise  coming  from  the  mountains,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  west.  It  is  heard  at  different  periods  of  the  day  and  night : 
Mmetinies  when  the  sir  is  perfectly  still  and  nncloaded,  and  consista  of 
one  stride  only,  or  of  five  or  six  discharges  in  quick  snccesaion.  It  is 
lond,  and  resembles  precisely  the  sonnd  of  a  six  poander  at  tbe  distance 
of  three  miles.  Tbe  Indians  bod  before  mentioned  this  noise  like  thunder, 
bat  we  had  paid  no  attention  to  it.  The  watermen  also  of  the  party  say, 
that  the  Pawnees  and  Ricaras  give  the  same  account  of  a  similar  noise 
made  in  the  Black  Monntwos,  to  tbe  westward,  of  them."  Again,  near 
the  same  place,  it  is  afterwards  aaid :  "  Hiey  heard,  abont  snnset,  two 
<lischan[eB  of  tbe  tremendooa  mountain-artillery."  Not  a  word  more 
occurs  upon  tbe  snbject ;  but  we  know  that  similar  explosions  take  place 
among  the  mountains  near  the  head  of  the  Washita,  and  among  the  monn- 
tains  of  Nambi,  near  tbe  sources  of  the  Red  river,  foolishly  believed  by 
Mr  Brerel,  who  had  ascended  the  source  of  tbe  Red  river  thus  far,  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  the  Spanish  silver  mines  under  ground." 

Geology.^  The  whole  territory  of  tbe  United  States  lying  between 
tbe  Atlantic  and  the  Missouri,  tbe  gulf  of  Mexico  and  tbe  great  lakes,  may 
be  divided,  according  to  Volney,  into  tbe  five  following  regions,  namely  : 
tbe  granitic,  sandstone,  the  calcareous,  the  sea-sand,  and  river  allavions. 

Granilic  Region,'^  Tbe  first,  or  granitic  region,  extends  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  St  Lawrence,  down  to  Long  island.  In  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine  it  is  mixed  with  some  sandstone  and  lime;  but  the  VVhite 
Mountains,  in  New  Hampahure,  are  granitic.  The  granilic  region  in  the 
state  of  New  York  seems  to  be  divided  from  that  of  sandstone  by  the 
Mofaawk  river.  There  is  some  granite,  however,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Suaquehannafa,  and  many  blocks  of  the  same  substance  at  tbe  foot  of  the 
south-west  chain  in  Vii^nia. 

■  Sandstone  Region.^  The  region  of  sandstone  comprises  the  western 
branch  of  the  Green  mountains,  in  Vermont  (tbe  eastern  declivity  being 
granitic), — the  Katskill  monntuns, — all  the  mountainons  country  of  Blue 
Ridge,  Alleghany,  Lanrelhill, — the  Ganley  mountains,  at  the  sources  of 
tbe  Great  Kanbaway, — the  two  great  knots,  or  concentrated  transversal 
ranges  of  the  AUeghanies, — and  in  general,  all  their  chain,  as  br  as  the 
angle  of  Geoipa,  and  the  Apolacbies,  to  tbe  south.  Towards  the  N.W., 
this  sandstone  r^un  terminates  on  the  southern  sides  of  tbe  Genesseei 
Ontario,  and  Erie  lakes,  in  a  district  of  slaty  schist  and  bine  marl,  which 
even  seems  to  form  the  beds  of  these  watery  reservoirs,  as  is  evident  from 

"  In  our  prewot  sutr  of  Igoorance  rMpecting  IheK  mountains,  il  is  imponlblB  to 
give  ■  wluHon  of  tbia  pbeDamuian,  thaugh  It  may  proceed  from  «oine  dlituit  volcano, 
which,  like  Strombuli,  1U7  be  in^  »'Mt  of  conataut  actirily.  but  more  irrriululf. 

Giutimala,  where  the  uund  of  the  volauio  of  CotonaxI  nai  distinctly  heard,  Ihoiuh 
raoTE  tbin  SSO  miles  dlsl&nt.  Ijoiue  ludicstlona  of  vulcanoes  had  bnn  seea  by  the 
American  ptirly,  when  ascending  tbe  river,  about  60  niilea  below  the  moulh  of  the 
Lillle  IVliwoiin,  where  thry  passed  several  very  high  bluffs  ou  tbe  south  aide,  ooe  of 
which  bad  been  lately  a  bnmiog  volcano,  as  the  pumice  stones  lay  vrry  thick  arouud 
It,  and  emitted  a  atrouit  lulphureous  smell.  Similar  appearanoea  are  mentioned  by 
Mackenzie,  an  taking  place  among  the  liocky  mountlJus  on  their  eastern  aide,  in  N. 
iat.  56*  and  1£0°  W.  long.  "  Mr  iMackny,"  aaya  he,  '-  informed  me,  that  in  pasinc 
over  the  moniitains,  he  observed  several  chaaiiis  In  the  earth  that  emitted  heat  and 
■moke,  which  dlffuHd  a  stroiu  BUlphureoDs  sUDch."  From  all  these  circumataace* 
Combined,  il  ia  nature  to  iuler  thul  the  sound  prucecds  from  some  very  distant  and 
Uuknowii  vok'BOO. 


the  wnuidiaga  ukea  in  tima,  ud  the  ■Uaw  in  thoir  bottonu  uid  on  their 
buka. 

Calcareau  Region,'}  The  third  regioB  of  csksreoni  or  limy  earth  in- 
cladee  ell  the  weetem,  or  beck  coimtrf ,  exteading  from  the  weetnv  foot  of 
the  AU^faeoiee,  m  ^  aa  the  ellnnan  of  the  AfiHoori,  end  N.W.,  ecroN 
the  rivers  and  bke«,  to  the  eonrcae  of  the  Saakatchewine.  and  the  Chi- 
pewyao,  or  Rocky  moantune,  accordiag  to  Maokeoaie,  All  this  country, 
from  the  Tennessee  on  the  S.,  to  the  head  waters  of  the  St  Lawrence  on 
the  K^  has  for  its  basis  an  immense  stntom,  or  laybr  of  Umeatoae,  de- 
posed nearly  in  a  horizontal  direction,  in  lamins  or  plates  of  one  or  mere 
inches  thick,  of  a  smooth,  close  gnin,  and  of  a  gmy  colour.  This  stntom, 
or  layer,  in  its  tnni,  rests  in  some  places  on  a  bed  of  clay,  in  others  on 
gnvel ;  and  covered  on  the  surface  of  the  gronud  with  a  l&yer  of  ezcetlttit 
black  moald,  deepest  in  ^e  river  bottoms,  where  it  is  sometimes  15  feet 
diick ;  and  shnlloweat  on  the  rising  groonilB  and  heights,  where  it  occsmoo- 
ally  doea  not  exceed  uz  or  eight  inches.  BeMdes  ^lia  junmoiee  cslcareoiu 
region,  there  are  two  calcareous  districts  wMthy  of  notice  as  forming  «a 
exception  in  what  was  denominated  the  Bandstona  region,  as  beii^  em- 
bosomed in  the  monntauioiis  coontry,  namely  :  the  fertile  valley  of  Ums- 
etone,  bounded  by  the  latere]  chaine  of  the  North  mountain  and  the  Bhie 
ridge, — KDd  another  valley  Contignous  to  that  of  Limestone,  sad  extending^ 
along  the  back  of  Bins  ridge  m  the  east,  frmn  the  g^  made  by  the  I^to- 
mac,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Schuylkill,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster. 

Region  of  Sea-tand,}  The  r^on  of  sea-sand  comprises  the  whole 
■bore,  from  Sandy  Hook,  facing  ^e  granitic  shore  of  Long  island,  aa  br 
.  as  Florida.  The  whole  of  this  region  is  bounded,  inland,  by  a  stratum  or 
layer  of  talky  granite,  called  foliated  stone,  or  Mnicory  glass,  or  iain^aaa, 
which  mns  constantly  in  the  direction  of  the  coast,  that  is,  from  N.E.  to 
S.W.  This  talky  ridge,  everywhere — as  Evans,  an  old  American  geo- 
grapher, obeerves — niaiks  its  course  by  the  falls,  which  it  occasions  in  the 
rivers,  before  they  reach  the  sea,  and  these  falls  are  the  extreme  limita  of 
the  tide.  This  seam  of  mica,  or  rather  talk,  is  from  two  to  six  milee  broad. 
Tile  land  between  it  and  the  sea,  wying  in  breadth  from  SO  to  100  milea, 
is  evidently  sand  brought  by  Uie  ocean,  originally  bounded  by  die  talky 
ridge. 

JUuvial  Region.!  The  fifth  is  the  allavial  region,  n^iich  rises  in  gentle 
nndnlatioas  from  the  talky  ridge  above  mentioned,  to  the  foot  of  the 
tnountaina  of  sandstone  or  gianite.  This  tract  is  marked  by  its  nndola- 
tions,  consisting  in  Bome  places  of  isolated  risings,  in  othera,  of  ridgea  of 
little  hills,  as  in  North  Carolina;  and  by  ita  soil  b«ng  composed  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  earth  and  stones,  sometimes  jnmbled  together,  and  some- 
times  regularly  stratified,  which  are  interrupted,  or  succeed  each  otha, 
several  times,  from  the  coast  to  die  mountains ;  bnt  constantly  exhibitiM 
the  marks  of  matter  rolled  down  from  the  ^Uvities  abov^  by  the  wateia, 
and  this  is  in  fact  the  origin  of  all  this  country.  This  is  not  at  all  biu~ 
priaing,  if  we  consider  the  number  and  maguitnde  of  the  riven  that  deseead 
from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  sea ;  and  relect  that  most  of  them  are  from 
1200  to  4000  yards  broad,  and  from  20  to  50  feet  deep,  long  before  they 
reach  their  mouths ;  and  that,  in  their  annual  inundations,  th^  scnnetimca 
overflow  the  Bat  country,  to  the  depth  of  20  feet.  It  is  easy  to  conceive, 
that  prodigious  changes  mast,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  have  been  made  in  tfa* 
interval  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  by  sndi  masses  of  water ;  and 
•liat  the  changes  must  have  been  also  much  more  rapid  than  now,  whea 
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tlie  inMrjueni  iifmoe  it  nmch  more  BleratMl.  by  the  depOHtioM  broagfat 
down  from  the  high  grotmiU,  thns  rendering  tlie  action  of  tlie  intettjem 
forcible.  This  tract  of  river  allnnons  extende  from  tlie  Hadton  to  the 
Miuttsippi ;  giuilaftlly  enlarging  in  ita  progreaa,  as  the  monntaiim  recede 
from  the  coast,  or  region  of  talky  granite;  corera  all  the  delta  of  the 
MicMniri  I  and  alowly  contraota  iU  dimenaioni  ai  it  ascends  this  river,  till 
it  finally  ditappeUe  abore  the  confioence  with  the  Illinois.  It  Taries  in 
breatltli  from  10  to  800  miles.'  The  country  to  the  west  of  the  Miaaouri 
has  been  very  imperfectly  explored,  and  therefore  little  ia  known  of  its 
internal  stnictiire.  It  appears,  however,  to  Itave  a  great  portion  of  allu- 
vial land. 

Natumt  Cufiontitt.^  The  natnral  curiosities  of  North  America  chiefly 
consist  of  folia  and  cascades,  of  petrihctioiw,  of  mammoths'  bones,  and 
cavema.  The  irruption  of  the  Patomac  through  the  Blue  mountuna  is  a 
very  sublime  object ;  hat  ainha  into  iDrignificanc*  when  campwed  with  tlw 
Gates  of  the  Misaonri,  already  described)  or  tba  paaaaga  of  tfae  Tongnragoa 
threagh  dw  Andes. 

The  nataral  bridge  in  Virginia  is  at  onee  avblime  and  eurioos.  A  rug- 
ged chaem  mi  the  uda  of  a  hill  rises  almost  perpeadicnlarly  to  the  height 

'  No  river  gl™  nch  nldfnt  prooh  of  the  effeels  produced  by  Ihi  agprnij  of  water 
i»theMinlnlppi(Mluaurl).  In  ihc  course  of  SOyun,  that  la,  fram  1720  to  IBOO,  It 
has  euoruuhed  IB  mllca  on  thi  acs :  and  tfaui,  under  the  eye  of  three  f  enemlloni,  haa 
created  a  naireounU'y  at  ita  mouth,  irhii:h  It  ii  uonaliuitlr  Increuiog,  and  in  which  It 
lay*  up  beda  of  coal  for  future  s'liFrstioiis.  Such  ia  the  cclcritr  of  thia  proceas,  ihal, 
Ml  Neir  Urlmna,  a  uinal  cut  by  the  govtmor.  Baron  Carondelet,  trhaii  under  the 
Hirer  of  Fnuice,  from  the  river  M  Ijake  Pantchartrain,  broufht  to  Tiev  an  interior 
lied  of  enrth,  formed  eollrely  nf  black  mud  and  log*  heHped  together,  aewnil  feet  derp, 
which  bad  not  had  time  lUfficlent  either  to  rot,  or  to  be  converted  Into  coal,  Botli 
buiki  of  the  n*tr  oandat  whnllf  of  trniiki  of  tree^  thus  agglutinated  hymud,  fur 
aereral  hundred  mllca,  and  henped  to  anch  abeicht  by  the  watera,  ai  to  form  a  mound 
from  le  to  IG  feel  higher  than  the  adj^cvut  land!  An  inl«r*itlng  paper,  <n  the  Anuri- 
can  PiUaiBi-liknl  Jivmnl,  by  L.  Brliigier,  Esq.  of  Loulslatia,  contaltia  otwervallona  on 
tlia  region  of  Ibe  Mlaaomi,  find  ahoiv)  elejriy  baw  thouiandt  of  square  mile*  of  land 

eountry  but  Juat  emerging  from  the  water;  and,  as  the  Miaaouri  la  sacended,  the  banks 
of  the  river  gradually  riae  and  agaia  descend  toitarda  the  swunpa.  The  Miaaouri  la 
■II  Ita  allnnJ  r^ou  msj  be  csnaldered  m  a  river  running  on  the  lop  of  a  bill  8«  feet 
In  ita  highest  position;  the  base  Is  three  milH  in  ita  svemge  dinmeler,  and  repoaes 
on  tbe  BWampa,  Which  are  above  9  feet  above  the  marshea,  on  the  aea-ahore,  for  a  dh- 
taacs  «f  ilB  aillM  ap  the  river,  from  all  that  has  been  exi^ered  of  Ibe  MiasMirt 
river.  It  1*  evident  that  vrhat  has  escaped  over  its  banka  in  ita  overdoningi  never  re- 
turoa  to  it  again.  Hence  same  Idea  might  perhaps  be  formed  of  the  enormous  bed)  of 
Mnber,  leaves,  and  «lher  SHbataBce*  ^^read  over  Oe  ptains  by  Its  waters.  If  it  waa  but 
liDawn  how  long  the  H(a«Miri  Iwd  been  Hasting  (hem  aver  (ha  lower  country.  T  hks 
Inference  mlgb(  be  grounded  upon  the  quantity  consequeatlv  seen  going  into  the  Cblef- 
^y>  river,  wbere  several  hundreds  of  inlles  are  converted  Into  solid  rafts  ofivood.  and 
these  dtsappasr  every  tws  vr  three  ycara  under  beds  of  aaad  and  Isvsa,  by  which  tbe 
bed  of  Cbiefalsya  ia  sltarnatelji  removed  4  or  5  milee  to  the  U.,  or  two  or  three  te  the 
W,,but  mostiv  to  the  E.,  where  It  has  gained  more  than  ID  miles  since  It  became  an 
outlet  to  the  Mlsalsalppl.  Lest  any  one  a&euld  hear  with  laelvlnlity  of  the  euennoas 
qomittlj  of  wood  nnad  Ovs  tlte  eeuntrr  Inundated  by  (he  river  Chiefalaya  which 
recelvea  it  from  the  Mlsdss^^,  Hr  Brlpgler  observes,  that  he  landed  at  the  mouth  of 
that  river  In  IB18,  (the  river  Itself  la  bufa  mouth-branch  of  the  Missouri)  when  It  wxs 
at  its  fBlleat,  and  he  counted  the  Im^  treea  which  were  perpetually  nrried  Into  ita 
Mfrcnt  in  ■  given  tlm^  nnd  found  them  to  be  8000  cubic  feel  a  minute.  To  these  may 
be  added  the  leavea,  bark,  reeds,  and  muddy  sediment,  maklngon  a  moderate  calculation 


._ .        ,     if  weod  breoght  don 

e  large  raft  at  lied  river  is  H)  miles  in  lenilb,  and  Id 


n  breadth,  and  In  some  places  composed  of  pines  beapcd  lontbeT.  and  In 

. ^  together  with  thdr  leaves  Into  eompMM  mfta.     Hewe  mlr^' 

bodies  are,  no  doubt,  rormol.     ■■>-'-'—       .     _  .  .  . 


•(beraof  cedars  matted  lof ether  with  thdr  leaves  Into  eompMM  mfta.     Hewe  mlaeral 

,  rormol.  Under  this  nilt  numerous  SB 
streams  dlsappar,  and  show  themselves  aiain  several  miles  olT.  A  vast  portion 
iand  ia  no  doubt  feraoed  in  tbls  vnf,  aud  that  part  of  Amaica  Is  gradually  rising  t< 
.  bigher  hiveL 


bf  S05  feet.  Orer  tliia  n  etnpendone  srcb  has  been  thrown  by  nalore'a 
own  liand,  formed  of  limestone  rock  corered  witli  earth  which  nouriahee 
'Several  large  trees.  The  width  of  the  chasm  at  the  top  is  90  feet,  and  4'5 
feet  at  the  bottom. 

Rattlesnake  Hilt,  in  New  Hampshire,  presents  a  stalactitic  cave ;  and 
near  Durham,  in  the  aame  state,  is  a  rock,  wdghing  60  tons,  so  poiiied  on 
another,  as  to  be  moved  with  one's  finger.  This  in  England  would  be 
called  a  dmidical  monnment,  and  attriboted  to  the  ingenaity  and  force  of 
mechanical  powers  used  by  the  draids  ;  bnt  surely  none  will  pretend  that 
^ere  were  druids  in  America.  Mr  Bryant  mentions  another  stone,  or 
rather  rock  of  the  very  same  description,  in  the  island  of  Amoy,  off  the 
coast  of  Fokein,  in  China. 

In  IVfaryland  there^are  several  remarkable  cavei.  Others  occur  in  Vir- 
ginia, particularly  that  called  Maddiaon't  cave,  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the 
Blue  mountains,  extending  about  300  feet  into  the  solid  limestone.  The 
Blowing  cave  emits  a  strong  cnnent  of  air,  espedally  in  frosty  weather. 
Kentucky  abounds  in  curiosities  of  tbia  kind  i  the  stratum  of  this  state  be- 
ing wholly'limeatone  rock,  which  ia  easily  wasted  by  the  constant  attrition 
of  the  rivers  and  rivnlets.  In  some  of  these  caves — if  we  can  believe  Im- 
lay — a  person  may  travel  several  miles  under  a  fine  limestone  rock,  sup- 
ported by  curious  arches  sod  pillars,  and  in  most  of  them  runs  a  stream  of 
water.  There  ia  a  most  remarkable  cave  near  the  Green  river  in  Ken- 
tucky, the  entrance  to  which  ia  by  a  pit  40  feet  deep,  and  120  in  ctrcnm- 
ference.  At  the  bottom  of  this  pit  ia  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  which  ia  open 
to  the  N.,  and  is  from  40  to  50  feet  in  height,  and  30  in  width,  for  up- 
wards of  40  rods,  when  it  becomes  not  more  than  10  feet  wide  and  5  feet 
high.  "  However,"  says  Dr  Wood,  "  this  continues  but  a  short  distance, 
when  it  expends  to  30  or  40  feet  in  width,  and  is  about  20  feet  in  height, 
for  about  one  mile,  until  yon  come  to  the  first  hopper,  where  saltpetre  is 
manufactured.  Thence  it  is  ^ont  40  feet  in  width  and  80  in  height,  till 
you  arrive  at  the  second  hopper,  two  milea  from  the  mouth.  The  loose 
limestone  has  been  laid  up  into  handsome  walls  on  either  side,  almost  the 
whole  distance  from  the  entrance  to  the  second  hopper.  The  road  is  hard, 
and  as  smooth  as  a  Sag  pavement.  The  walls  of  the  cavern  are  perpendi- 
cular in  every  passage  that  I  traversed ;  the  arches  are  regular  in  every 
part,  and  have  bid  defiance  even  to  earthquakes.  Aa  you  advance  into  tlie 
cave,  the  avenue  leads  from  the  second  hopper  W.  one  mile,  then  S.W.  to 
the  chief  city,  which  is  G  miles  distance  from  the  entrance.  This  avenue 
IB  irom  60  to  100  feet  high,  and  about  the  same  broad,  the  whole  distance 
from  the  second  hopper,  until  you  come  to  the  cross  roads  or  chief  city; 
and  is  nearly  upon  a  level,  the  floor  or  bottom  bemg  covered  with  loose 
limestone  and  saltpetre  earth.  When  I  reached  the  immense  area 
(chief  city,)  containing  upward  of  8  acres,  withont  a  single  pillar  to  sup- 
port the  arch,  which  is  entire  over  the  whole,  I  was  struck  dumb  with 
astonishment,  and  can  give  bnt  a  very  faint  idea  of  this  chief  city.  No- 
thing under  heaven  can  be  more  sublime  and  grand  than  this  place,  covered 
with  one  solid  arch,  at  least  100  feet  in  height,  and  to  all  appearance  en- 
tire. After  entering  the  chief  city,  I  perc«ved  five  avenues  leading  out  of 
it,  ham  60  to  100  feet  in  width,  and  from  40  to  SO  ia  height.  The  walls 
(all  of  stone)  are  arched,.beii^  from  40  to  80  feet  of  perpendicnlar  height, 
before  the  arch  commences."' 

■TcraHl,  htttt  catting  Brrawi  on  the  atorr*  n»der  oar 
cmTB,"  eontlnua  thf  mat  author,  part  or  whoK  dc- 
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Indian  Forta-I     In  many  parts  or  the  United  Statei,  u  on  the  Mtuk- 
ingnm,  that  branch  of  the  Great  Scioto  called  Punt  Creek,  the  Scioto, 

■criptioD  wa  bkTc  qnoted  in  nnr  text,  "  wu  one  that  led  lu  in  ■  aDUlherij  diTBCttoa  for 
more  tliui  tmi  milea.  We  then  left  il,  anil  took  another  that  led  iu  £,,  then  N.,  more 
than  two  miles  farther ;  and  at  last,  In  «ar  trindlngs,  were  brotigbt  ont  bj  aootber 
■Tenoe  lata  the  ehler  c\\j  again,  after  bating  traTened  more  than  tti»  milea  Ihrmigli 
different  avenues.  We  restfd  ourKlTei  for  a  fsw  minutes  eo  some  limectoiia  atnte 
Dear  the  centre  of  this  floomy  area,  and  having  refreelied  ooi^Tee,  aod  trimnud  o' 
lamps,  again  took  our  departure  through  bu  stm         '        ■    ■       • 


:  entered  the  seoond  citf.     This  li  corered  with  « 


'eet  Ush  in  the  centre,  and  very  similar  to  the  chief  citr,  enept  la  tho 
ea  leading  ftom  It,  Ihla  baring  bat  two.  W«  pawed  throagh  It  tmr 
la  rlae  In  the  eentre,  and  descMided  throngh  an  BTenm  bearing  ta  the 
s,  when  we  came  upon  a  third  ana,  abont  100  feat  aanan  andSOtn 

beifht,  which  had  a  pure  and  delighthl  stream  of  water,  in 

wall,  about  SO  feet  high,  and  which  fell  upon  same  hroken  st 

entirelf  lost  to  our  view.    After  pasdng  this  bsautifiil  aheet 


a  a  few  yards,  we 

._   »       « ■  -       •    '^  ""*  entered  a 

avenue  (over  a  coostderaUe  m»s»  of  W<me)  to  our  riibt,  which  led  u*  S.,  through 
■u  uuCommoEiljr  black  avenue,  something  nwrt  than  *  nule,  when  ws  aacoided  a  very 
■teep  eminence,  about  SO  yards,  which  carried  u*  within  the  walls  of  a  fntrth  dty, 
which  b  not  inferior  to  tlie  second  dty,  having  an  arch  that  coven  at  least  six  acm. 
In  Ibis  lut  avenue,  the  fnrlber  end  of  which  must  be  at  least  four  mile*  from  the  chief 
city,  and  tea  from  the  month'  of  the  cave,  are  BO  Urge  jilln  of  nitpeira  earth  on  one 
aide  of  the  avenue,  and  bnlten  limntone  heaped  up  on  the  other,  evidently  the  work  of 
hutnan  hands.  I  had  expected,  f^m  the  course  of  mj  needle,  that  this  avenue  would 
have  carried  us  round  to  the  chief  dty ;  but  was  sadly  disappointed  when  1  foimd  the 
end  a  f«w  hundred  yards  from  the  fouith  dty,  which  eaoaed  us  to  ratrace  our  steps; 
and  not  having  been  so  pariLcolar  in  ■■■■■*'"g  the  dlfferait  entrances  as  1  ought,  we 
were  very  much  bewildered,  and  oaee  completely  toM  fw  15  or  !0  mlDDtcs. 

'•  At  length  we  found  our  way ;  and,  weary  and  faint,  entered  the  chief  dty  at  ten 
at  night ;  however,  much  btigued  as  I  was,  1  determined  to  explore  the  eavam  as  long 
aa  my  lights  held  out  We  now  entered  the  flfth  and  last  avenns  from  the  chiif  dty, 
which  carried  tu  S.E.  about  900  yards,  when  wc  entered  the  fifth  dty,  whose  arch 
covers  upwards  of  four  acres  of  level  ground,  strewed  with  broken  llmeetime.  Fire 
bed*  of  nncommon  slie,  with  brands  of  cane  tying  around  them,  are  interspersed 


throngbout  this  dty.  We  croaed  over  to  the  opposite  side,  and  enHrnl  i 
carried  ns  E.  aboat  SAO  rods ;  wbsn  finding  nothing  remarkable  In  this  paasage,  wa 
turned  back,  and  crsoad  a  massy  pile  of  limestone  In  the  mouth  of  a  I^e  avenni^ 
which  I  noticed  but  a  few  yards  irom  this  last  mentimied  dty  as  I  came  out  of  It. 
Alter  some  difflcullv  In  peasmg  over  thb  maai  of  Umestoiie,  an  entersd  a  large  avenue, 
whose  walla  were  the  moat  perfect  of  any  that  wa  had  seen,  ruaaing  alnunt  due  S.  (al 
600  roda,  and  very  level  and  straight.  When  at  the  end  of  this  avenue,  and  while  I 
was  sketching  a  plan  of  the  eavai  one  of  my  guides,  who  had  been  somigtime  gn^ng 
among  the  broken  stones,  called  oat,  nqucning  me  to  tiillvw  blm.    1  gathered  up  my 

Cpers  and  compass,  and  also  giving  the  guide  who  sat  with  me  orders  to  remain  where 
was,  antil  we  returned,  and  moreover  to  keep  his  lamp  In  good  order,  1  followed 
after  the  fini,  who  had  entered  a  vertical  paaaage  Just  large  enough  to  admit  bis  body. 
Ws  eontinoed  to  elep  from  one  stone  to  another,  until  at  last,  sfter  much  difficulty, 
firtan  Ibe  emallnsn  i^  the  passage,  which  Is  about  40  feet  In  height,  we  entered  upon 
ih»  dde  of  a  chamber  ISOO  feet  In  clrcnmfoence,  and  whoee  arebls  ISO  feet  high  lo  the 
ceatre.  After  having  marked  arrow*  (pointing  downwards)  upon  the  slate  atone* 
around  the  little  passnge  through  which  we  had  winded,  we  walked  nearly  to  the  centre 
of  this  area.  It  was  past  midnight  when  1  entered  this  chamber  of  eternal  darknem, 
where  '  all  things  are  hush'd,  and  nature's  self  lie*  dead ;'  1  mual  acknowledge  I  fell  a 
ahlvering  horror  at  my  Hituation,  when  I  looked  back  upon  the  different  avenuea 
through  which  1  had  passed,  since  I  rnlered  the  cave  at  sight  in  the  morning:  ar'  ■' 
time  of  night  when  church-yards  groan,'  to  be  boried  sevenl  milas  In  the  dark  n 


of  this  awful  cavern,  the  grare,  perhaK  of  thouaands  of  human  being*— gave  ma  ao 
Terr  pleasant  emotions,  with  the  guide  who  was  now  with  me,  1  took  Ibe  only  aTenoe 
leading  fcota  this  chamber,  and  traversed  it  for  the  distance  of  a  mile  la  a  northerly 


artfaer,  as  Ihey  were  ntarlp  exhausted 
'e  bad  entered ;  and  how  nr  we  night 
own.  it  is  supposed  by  all  who  have 
a  stream  navigable  several  hundred 

,  _ .  _ was  nearlv  one  o'clock  In  the  morning 

we  deeceoded  the  passes  of  the  chimney,  as  It  Is  called,  lo  the  guide  who  eat  mi 
cks.  Ho  was  quite  alanoedat  our  long  abeenccand  was  heard  by  na  along  liou 
we  reached  the  passage  lo  descend  lo  bim  hallooing  with  all  his  might,  fearing 


ir  track  In  the  ruin*  above.      Very  near  the  vertical  pamage,  and  m 


Great  Miami,  and  along  tho  Ohio,  are  found  the  remaioa  of  irorka,  vhich 
hare  erery  appearance  of  haring  been  conatrncted  by  aome  nation  or  people 

ftum  where  I  lud  Mt  my  (Ulde  ritting,  I  found  lome  Terr  buutiful  tf 
which  I  brought  out  wlui  ma. '  We  returned  over  ollei  of  ultpeln  earth  and  lire  bed 
oat  af  OD*  aTenne  Lnio  anotber,  until  ■>  lut,  with  gnat  fairgue  and  a  dim  light,  K 
entarad  the  walli  of  the  chief  dty ;  wbere,  far  tlie  Mat  time,  we  trimmed  our  laipp 
andealcred  the  *Heioa*  anioue  that  kads  to  the  •aoiod  hopper.  1  found,  when  i_ 
the  laal  mentioned  lai^  ■lenuCi  or  u|iper  ohaiaber,  mui;  curioiitiei;  auch  aa  Glauber 

HT.     Wo^Swil:  _ „,_ ,  __ 

aauMed  and  worn  down  with  J9  hour*'  oontinued  faticue.  1  have  deicrlbed  to  you 
hu4ly  one  half  of  the  can,  ■■  the  avenuea  hetweea  tE*  mouth  of  the  cave  and  tba 
■ecoad  bopper  hare  not  been  named.  There  ia  a  j^eaaaa  In  (be  main  avenae,  about  60 
nda  from  the  lotrana,  like  that  of  a  Dap-door.  Bj  ■Udini  aside  a  large  flat  etone,  you 
■an  diBcend  16  or  19  feet  intit  a  very  narrow  dettle,  wliere  the  paaiage  cornea  upon  a 
lard,  and  winda  about  in  inch  a  manner  aa  to  paia  under  the  main  puaage,  witlMut 
kaving  aajr  oommunloaUon  villi  It ;  and  at  laM  ^en*  into  the  large  paiwgea,  Jnat  be- 
voiid  the  lecond  bopper.  It  U  called  tlie  Glanhw  call  room,  fttta  aalta  of  that  kind 
being  found  there.  There  ia  also  the  ^k  room,  the  hat  room,  and  the  flint  room,  all 
of  T^ch  are  largi^  and  aoma  of  them  quite  loog.  The  but  that  1  ahall  mention,  ia  a 
very  winding  avenue  wbidi  braoeheaoff  at  the  aeoond  hoppera,  running  W.  and  S.W. 
forjnore  than  two  mileak  Thii  ii  called  the  haunted  chamber,  from  Ibe  echo  of  the 
■oond  made  in  It.  The  arch  of  tbla  aTcnue  la  nrj  beautifully  Incruited  with  Uiucalone 
apar;  and  in  many  placca  the  columna  of  apar  are  tml^  eligant,  citending  from  the 
*-"■ —  to  the  floor.  I  diacavered  in  tbla  aTeaue  a  rery  high  dome,  in  or  near  (lie  centre 
.__._  ., ,...i!_v  ...._. ._^,..  J '-'--dintbemoet  (aud- 
it rich  and  brilliant. 
Jy  romantic  In  their 
, .               ,                                                                   .  allar  formed  of  thli 

aptir,  called  Wllkina'  armed  chair,  which  1*  very  large,  standing  in  the  middle  of  tito 
avsnne,  and  is  endrdad  with  many  imaUar  ones.  Cdumna  of  ipar,  fluted  and  studded 
with  knoba  of  apar  and  stalactites,  drapery  of  varioua  coloura,  superbly  festooned  and 
bunr  In  the  most  graceful  mannsr,  are  ahoim  with  the  greateat  linlliancy  from  tlu  re- 
b^on  of  lamps. 

"  A  part  of  the  hauntad  chamber  lisa  direotly  over  the  bal  room,  which  pawes  under 
it,  without  haviu[  any  couDexion  with  it.  1  was  lad  into  a  very  narrow  defile  on  the 
Isft  aide  of  tliis  chamber,  snd  about  100  yards  from  Wilkins'  armed  cliair,  over  the  tide 
af  aamooth  llmatiuie  rock  tenor  twelve  feet,  which  we  passed  with  much  precaution, 
for  had  we  slipped  tirom  our  hold,  we  had  gone  to  that  '  bourne  whence  no  tnrell*'' 
return!,'  if  1  may  Judge  from  a  cataract  of  water,  whose  dUmal  eouud  we  heard  al 

L<t  through 

._  __ , .._«  west,  and  the  paasue 

.„ a,  and  from  10  to  18  high,  for  more  titan  a  mUe.     The  air  was 

pure  and  ddightful  in  ttiia,  aa  well  a*  in  other  parU  of  the  cave.  At  the  farther  end 
of  this  arenne,  we  came  upon  a  reaemdr  of  water,  very  desT  and  deligUiful  to  llie  tsate, 
■^panntiy  having  ndthar  inlet  nor  outlel.  Within  a  few  yardi  of  this  reservoir  of 
walo',  an  the  right  band  of  the  cave,  there  ia  an  avenue  leading  to  the  nartb-weat. 
We  had  entered  U  hut  40  ftet,  when  we  came  to  aersrd  columns  ^  the  moat  brilliant 
nar,  60  or  TO  Icet  In  height,  and  almost  perpendicular,  which  aland  in  basiua  al  water, 
that  comes  trickling  down  thdr  stdei,  then  paiiea  off  aileutiy  from  the  boain,  and  enters 
the  cavitiea  ofMone,  without  bdng  seenagsin.  These  columna  of  spar,  and  the  basiiu 
Uiey  rest  in,  for  splendour  and  beanty,  aurpass  eroy  similar  work  af  art  1  aver  saw. 
We  paisid  b*  tlieas  colnnms,  and  entered  a  small  but  beautiful  chamber,  whose  walls 
were  about  MO  bet  apart,  and  the  arch  not  more  (ban  7  test  high,  while  aa  white  wash 
could  have  made  it :  the  Boor  was  level  aa  lal  aa  I  oould  aee,  which  waa  not  a  great 
dlitaace,as  1  found  many  pit  botes  in  my  patii,  tliat  appeand  to  have  bean  lately  sunk, 
and  which  Indnoed  me  to  return.  We  returned  by  toe  beautiful  pool  of  water,  which 
ia  called  the  pool  of  Clltoiius,  after  the  Ftiu  ClilBriut  of  lbs  classic*,  which  ma  so  pure 
and  debghtfol  to  the  taste,  that  after  drinking  of  It  a  »non  had  no  longer  a  taate  for 
wins.  Da  our  way  back  to  the  nairaw  defil^  1  foun'l  soma  difficulty  in  keeping  my 
lights  for  the  bats  were  «o  nomeroua  and  amtlnaally  In  our  faoee.  that  il  ws*  next  to 
Inponible  to  get  along  In  aafaty.  I  brought  tU*  trouble  on  myself  by  my  own  wsnt 
^  foicdgbt,  for  as  we  ware  moving  oi^  I  noticed  a  large  number  of  these  bate  hanging 
by  tkelrlilud  legs  to  the  aicb,  which  was  not  a  foot  higher  than  mv  bead.  1  took  my 
Mne  and  gave  a  sweep  tlie  wbsle  length  of  It,  when  down  they  fell ;  but  soon,  like  a« 
many  Imps,  thsy  Mrmeoted  us  until  we  reached  tbe  narrow  defile,  when  they  left  us. 
We  returned  by  Wilklni'  armed  chair,  and  back  to  lbs  second  Hopper,  where  1  found 
the  nununy  before  rasntiooed,  and  which  had  been  placed  there  by  Mr  Wllklaa,  for 
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T«i7  different  from  the  present  Indian  tnbea,  nnd  wbich  had  sttamed  Boma 
degree  (rf  dvilimtion  or  refinement.  Similaf  works  were  found  by  capBun 
Lewis  about  1000  miles  np  the  Missouri;  as  alao,  from  report  np  the 
FlAte,  KanzBS,  and  Yankton  rivers.  The  Indians  tbems^Tea  have  no  ides 
how,  when,  or  fay  wham  these  works  were  erected ;  nor  is  there  so  much 
as  a  single  tradition  amongst  them  respecting  tbe  origin  of  tliese  andent 
fortificationsi — On  the  French  Broad  rirer,  a  branch  of  the  Tennessee,  are 
perpendicular  rocks,  on  which,  more  than  100  fidet  above  the  present  high 
witer  maik,  are  artificial  ehaiacteis  of  beasts,  birds,  &c. 

CiMofr.]  Tbe  following  table  presents  a  toleisbly  correct  account  of 
the  Tariona  canals  in  operation  within  the  Union  in  1831 ;  bnt  there  is 
also  probably  not  less  than  1000  miles  more  in  progress,  or  on  the  point 
of  commencement,  in  the  di£Ferent  states  :— 


Halna  Ox  lord,            ,  90 

Uw.  MIddlBHX,  SS 

—  Hndley,  3 

-•  Montsi^  i 

-^  pBwtuckeb  tl 

R.  libnd  BlAckitone,             .  U 

Cddb.  Pannlnrtoii,    .  87 

N.  ¥<irk  Eric                        ..  368 

—  Champlain,      .  .63 

—  Oawego,      .  40 

—  CaTOgB  uid  Smeca,  10 

—  Had»a  and  Dekinn,  81 
N.  Jerwy  Morrl.,  ,  100 
Penn.  Schuilklll  NBTintlnn,    loe 

—  Unloii  — 


Pton.  L<higk, 

—  CoDoaMcB  NaTigstiiui, 

—  StsM  CRiisla,  Bbout 
DeUwani       Del  mad  Chenpsalu, 
Msrf  Isod      Port  Depadtt 

Chcnpeike  and  Ohio, 

Ohio, 

DayMD,      - 


Oblo 


N.  Cudlaa  Dlaaii  *w«mp, 


Mtdicmat  WaUrt  and  Hot  Springs^  Of  these,  Aere  we  seveiat  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States ;  but  none  of  diatingnished  eminence. 
In  Vermont,  there  is  a  remarkaUe  sulphnreona  spring,  which  dries  np  in 
two  or  three  years,  and  barsta  oat  in  another  place.  There  are  several 
mineral  springs  in  Maasachiuetta ;  and  there  ia  anodier  near  Stafford  in 
Connecticnt.  Those  of  Sarat<^  County  are  very  copious  and  powerfbl, 
and  the  most  celebrated  in  all  the  United  Statee.  These  springs  are  in 
the  township  oi  BalUtown,  200  miles  N.  of  New  York,  and  S6  miles  above 
Albany ;  they  are  eight  or  nine  in  ntunber,  and  situated  on  the  margin  of 
a  marsh  fonned  by  a  branch  of  Kayadarossora  Creek,  12  miles  W.  from 
the  confinence  of  Fish  Creek  and  Hudson's  rirer.  They  Gont«n  iron, 
minetsi  alkali,  salt,  and  lime ;  and  abound  in  carbonic  acid  gas.  Accord- 
ing to  Moise,  they  are  brisk  and  sparkling  like  champaign.  In  drinking, 
they  sSect  the  nose  and  palate  like  bottled  beer;  and  lightly  affect  the 
beads  of  some  people,  by  their  inebriating  quality.  When  used  instead  of 
yeast  in  bread,  they  make  it  rise  more  speedily  and  effectually  than  any 
other  fierment  in  ordmary  nse.  Morses  drink  these  waters  with  avidity ; 
fish  and  bo^  are  very  soon  killed  in  them ;  and  geese  and  ducks  can  only 
awJni  a  fbw  miirates  before  they  expire.  These  waters,  though  in  con- 
stant agitation  as  if  boiling  in  a  pot,  are  nevertheless  extremely  cold.  They 
are  cathartic,  diuretic,  and  sudorific ;  and  are  as  mnch  frequented  by  invalids, 
voluptuaries,  and  fasbionablee,  from  all  qnarters  of  the  United  States,  as 
Ibe  waters  of  Bath  in  England.  The  medidnal  watere  of  New  Lebanon, 
in  tbe  same  state,  are  likewise  mnch  freqoented.  New  Jersey  also  boasts 
of  some  medidiul  springs.  In  the  western  part  of  Pemuylvania,  there  la 
a  oreek  called  Oil  Creei,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Ohio.     It  issaes 


from  B  apriDg,  on  tha  sni&ca  of  which  floats  an  oil  umilw  to  tbu  called 
the  Bafbadoea  tar ;  and  from  which  one  man  may  gather  seTeral  gdlona 
in  a  day.  It  is  a  apecies  of  petrolenm,  and  is  naefnl  in  rheumatic  com- 
pluDta ;  when  ihnak,  the  waters  operate  as  a  gentle  pnrgatire.  There 
are  aeTeral  medidoal  apnngs  in  Virginia.  Two  of  these  springs  are  foand 
St  the  head  of  James'  rirer,  one  called  the  Warm  tpring,  and  the  other 
the  Hot  tpriag,  from  their  different  temperatures.  The  waters  of  the 
Warm  spring,  which  fill  a  pool  30  feet  in  diameter,  aro  of  the  vital  heat, 
or  96°  of  Fahrenheit.  The  Hot  spring  raises  Uie  mercnry  to  112°,  and 
has  been  sometimes  so  hot  as  to  boil  an  ^g.  The  Sneel  tpringt  are  in 
the  connty  of  Botetourt,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Alleghouies,  42  miles 
W.  of  the  warm  springs.  Their  water  is  cold.  Sararai  bitanUDons 
springs  occur  near  the  Great.  Kanhaway,  and  Big  Sandy  river.  When  a 
burning  toreb  is  applied  to  one  of  these,  within  18  inches  of  the  month, 
the  vmponr  takes  fire,  and  a  column  of  flame  is  formed  resembling  that  pr^ 
dnced  by  ardent  spirits,  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  foar  or  five  feet  hig^ 
It  sometimes  burns  ont  in  30  minutes ;  at  other  times  it  has  been  known 
to  last  three  dajrs.  The  smell  is  like  that  of  pit-coal.  The  hot  springs 
of  OuachiUa  on  a  branch  of  Washitaw,  rises  in  Clark  County  territory  of 
Arkansa'w,  are  more  copious  and  powerful  than  any  other  in  the  United 
States.  They  were  visited  and  subjected  t^  chemical  analysis,  by  Dr 
Hunter  and  Mr  Dunbar,  in  January,  1805,  lley  are  situated  on  the 
maigin  of  Hut  Spring  creek,  about  two  leagues  above  its  entrance  into  tha 
Washitaw ;  and  issning,  one  excepted,  at  an  elevation  of  about  10  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  creek,  from  a  conical  bill,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  300 
feet,  composed  principally  of  silicions  rock  and  freestone,  covered  with  a 
Inxoriant  growth  of  vines.  The  water  of  these  springs  is  so  hot,  that  it 
cannot  be  touched  with  the  fingers,  or  tasted  by  the  lips,  without  scalding ; 
and  the  taste  does  not  differ  from  that  of  good  water,  rendered  hot  by 
culinary  fire.  The  temperature  of  the  four  principal  springs  was  the  fol- 
lowing :  No.  1,  150°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer ;  No.  2,  154" ;  No.  3, 
136° ;  No.  4,  132°.  The  temperature  of  other  two  springs  was  140*  and 
130*  of  Fahrenheit)  respectively. 


CHAP.  III.— CLIMATE— SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 
In  a  country  so  extensive  as  that  of  the  United  Slates,  there  must  be  a 
great  variety  of  climate.  Were  we  to  adopt  the  degrees  of  latitude  as  our 
rule  in  determining  the  temperature  of  the  Nordi  American  climate,  the 
result  would  undoubtedly  be  greatly  in  its  favour:  the  sonthem  paria 
would  have  the  same  temperature  as  Morocco,  Batbary,  and  Egypt, — 
the  mouths  of  the  Missouri  corresponding  with  those  of  the  Nile ;  while 
the  New  England  states  correspond  with  the  south  of  France,  the  centre  of 
Italy,  and  European  Turkey.  America,  however,  affords  a  striking  instance 
of  the  fallacy  of  analogical  reasoning,  and  proves  that  the  temperature 
of  any  region  is  not  determined  by  the  circumstance  of  latitude  alone,  but 
that  a  number  of  other  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  the  account,  ai 
modifying  it,  namely  ;  the  high  or  low  sitnauon  of  the  country, — its  bdng 
bare  or  woody, — its  aspect, — and  more  particnlarly,  the  quantum  and 
direction  of  its  currents  of  air.  The  general  duiacteristic  of  the  American 
climate  is  its  sodden  transitions  from  extreme  heat  to  extreme  cold ;  but 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  consider  it  under  fonr  <UviaioDS,  namely :  Itl, 
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Hie  cold  climate,  vhich  indndH  tfae  Mew  EoKland  EtaUa,  and  tfaa  nor- 
thern part  of  the  atata  of  New  York;  2d,  The  middle  cliinate,  which 
appliea  to  the  central  states,  reaching  from  the  BOorceH  of  the  Delaware 
and  Snaqodiaimah  to  the  Patomac ;  3d,  The  hot  cliinate,  inclading  all  the 
conntrjr  soath  of  the  Patomac  to  the  frontiera  of  East  Florida;  and  itA, 
The  climate  which  is  chamcteristic  of  the  wettem  conntry,  or  basin  of  the 
Missouri. 

Northern  Climate:]  In  the  northern-  states,  situated  between  42°  and 
45*,  and  correepoDding  to  the  aoath  of  France  and  north  of  Spain,  the 
gtonnd  is  sufficiwitly  covered  with  snow,  for  three  or  foar  months  in 
tnat«r,  to  make  the  use  of  sledges  general  daring  that  period.  In  New 
Hampshire,  they  reckon  npon  haying  «^t  cold  months  in  die  year.  The 
themoneter,  at  that  aeason,  varies  from  8°  or  10'  to  18*  below  zero.' 

The  climate  of  the  Genessee  and  Oneida  tracts  which  lie  to  the  sonib 
of  Lake  Ontario,  thongh  half  a  degree  brther  north  than  Albany,  is  much 
milder  in  winter  than  that  of  the  latter  on  the  east  of  the  monntwns,  where 
no  month  of  the  year  is  exempt  from  frost,  and  where  nether  peaches 
nor  cherries  will  ripen.  The  climate  of  the  territory  on  the  aoath  of  Lake 
Ontario  is  milder  than  that  of  Philadelphia,  three  degrees  farther  sooth ; 
for  the  winter  there  does  not  generally  exceed  three  months,  nor  do  their 
eoowB  last  more  than  two  months. 

Captun  Carver's  auertion,  that  the  cliinate  to  the  W.  of  the  Misussippi 
is  much  milder  than  that  of  the  Atlantic  coast  in  the  same  parallel  of  lati> 
tude,  is  to  be  taken  with  great  restrictions.  Beyond  the  parallel  of  45' 
it  is  equally  cold  with  its  oppoulo  parallels  (hi  the  Atlan^  coast.  There 
the  winter  commences  early  in  October  with  great  severity ;  and  beyond 
this  parallel,  as  we  advance  westward,  ^e  cold  increaees  rapidly  in  inten- 
sity.'    Hie  reaaon  of  this  pbenomenai  cw  only  be  fonnd  in  the  very  high 

'  Belbiiv  bM  seen  It  hloucir.  itt  ISt  bdow  (f,  nt  Portamoulh,  QOrth  of  Salrm ;  and 
WUllsini  hu  KCD  it  S6°  below  Of,  or  58°  below  zero  of  Fsbrenhclfi  uole,  at  Rutland, 
at  the  foot  of  (ba  Green  monntBlno,  in  N.  Ut  43°  SEf  SCr.  At  Sslem,  tbe  dlfferenca 
brtwMnthaeztrametofhMtandcoldUSl*;  while  nt  Kome.Il  U»iilyg4/'i  at  Psdiu, 
39> ;  and  at  Maneillea,  39*. 

*  Let  the  American  partjr  who  ueendrd  tbe  river  apcalc  for  themaelTes,  and  it  wQl 
give  ni  MMue  fUnt  notioai  of  the  eeTerity  of  an  American  winter  in  ttiii  quarter. 
While  in  N.Ut.47°er,  the;  thiu  journalized  the  weather : —Nov.  IS,— Very  bard 
white  froet  thia  moTDlag ;  tlie  treee  whoUr  covered  with  ice," — "  Dec.  8, — The  Iher- 
mometer  etood  at  IS^beW Of  (or  44P  of  Fahrenheit);  wind  N.W.;  the  air  wai  fiUed 
with  icf  particle*  leeenihling  mow ;  lereral  of  the  bantera  hut  tlieir  tieeC  Iraat- bitten." 
— "  Dec  10,— Still  exceeding  cold,  the  thermometer  being  11*  below  V,  with  h  keen 
north  wind.  An  eiperlment  was  made  with  proof  aplrita.  which  in  16  minutea  froze 
into  hard  ice."—"  Dec  11,— The  weather  wu  so  intenwly  cold  that  all  the  hunllDg 
parllea  ware  called  In ;  the  wind  N. ;  the  thermometer,  at  gnnrise,  itood  at  £1°  below 
0' ;  the  1c«  In  the  almoaphere  eo  thick  at  to  render  the  weather  haz;,  and  give  the  ap- 
pcMUlce  of  two  sons  reflecting  one  another. "—"  Dec  13,— The  wind  still  N. ;  tha 
thermometer,  at  nmriee,  3S°  below  O*."- "  Dec  IT,— Thermometer,  at  ■unrite,  46* 
below  0" ;  and  at  a  o'clock  at  night,  It  fell  to  IV  below  the  freezing  point  or  48°  be- 
low zero  of  Pahrenbelt."- "  Jan.  10. — Night  eiceaelrely  cold;  the  thermometer,  at 
■unriae,  atood  at  4u*  below  0*,  or  7S°  below  the  freezing  paint:  an  Indian  brought 
in  with  hla  feet  froW-bltten,"— "  Jan.  13,— Thennomeler,  at  lunriee,  SI*  below  0°. 
In  the  evening,  a  Frenchman,  and  one  of  our  interpreter^  returned  frtya^  (ha 
Aaainibtdns,  whitller  they  had  gone  for  fuia,  with  their  faces  «0  badly  froil-bitten 
that  tb*  ikin  came  off;  and  their  guide  wa*  so  badly  frozen  that  the;  were  compelled 
lo  leave  him  with  the  Aaunlboins."— "  Jan.  14,— One  at  our  hunten  fmet-bitlen, 
but  brought  in  neil  day  to  the  fort,  by  borseo  sent  for  that  purpose." — "  Thermoiaetor 
Si*  below  (fat  sunrise. "—"  Feb.  13,— At  mnriae,  the  thermometer  16°  below  O*.  A 
MaDdanohier  relumed  with  his  eyesight  so  bad  as  to  be  unable  to  proceed.  At  this 
season  of  the  year,  the  teflect  ion  from  the  ice  and  snow  is  so  inMnse  aa  to  occaaion  almoat 
total  blindDest.  The  only  remedy  for  thia  very  common  diaeaae,  is  to  sweat  the  part 
affected,  by  holding  the  &ce  o*er  a  hot  stone,  and  receiving  the  fumes  fhnn  snow  thrown 
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fll«vad(m  of  AU  ptu«,  «ad  the  preralenca  of  dw  N.W.  wind,  wbidi  iii- 
creuM  in  intaiuitjr  of  cold  as  we  adrance  westward,  and  blowa  from  the 
frosen  HUinmitH  of  the  broad  and  lofty  range  of  tbe  Rocky  mountains.  Ne 
softening  winds  from  the  ^If  of  California  on  the  S.W.,  or  the  Pacific  Mi 
the  W.,  exist  to  ameliorate  or  mitigate  the  cold ;  these  being  either  chilled 
during  their  progreea  ovei  theee  frasen  summiia,  or  airested  in  their  pas- 
sage by  the  Mexican  Alps,  or  on  the  ranges  which  form  their  N.W.  con- 
tinaation.  Near  the  Rocky  monntwns,  indeed,  the  S.W.  wind  ia  more 
cold  and  nolent  than  that  which  cornea  from  the  N.W.  Tha  clouds  lue 
suddenly  near  theee  monntains,  and  dittribnte  their  contents  partially  over 
the  neighbouring  plains.  Tie  same  cloud  will  ducharge  hail  alone  in  one 
part,  hail  and  run  in  another,  and  rain  only  in  a  third,  and  all  within  the  space 
of  a  few  miles  ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  snowing  on  the  monntains. 

The  intensity  of  the  summer  heat  in  Nordi  America  is  eqnal  to  that  of 
the  oold  in  winter,  reckoning  from  the  summer  aolitice,  or  longest  day. 
There  are  few  yean  in  which  ^e  beat  does  not  rise  at  Salean  as  high  as  30* 
and  31°  R.,  which  is  the  temperatnre  of  the  Persian  gulf  and  the  Arabian 
coast  In  other  parts  of  New  England,  where  obsemtions  have  not  been 
made,  the  heat  is  equally  intense ;  and  at  Rutland,  in  Vermont,  the  quick- 
utver  Ims  risen  to  27°  Reaumur. 

Central  ClimateJ\  The  climate  of  the  central  statea  next  clumi  our 
attention.  Hero  the  winters  ara  shorter;  bat  the  cold  is  neither  leea 
rigorous  nor  less  piercing.  It  commonly  sets  in  about  the  diottest  day, 
and  continoes  very  severa  for  six  or  Beran  weeks  ;  but  it  begins  to  be  felt 
as  early  as  the  end  of  October,  although  its  dorattoo  has  upon  the  whole 
decreased  within  the  last  30  years.  At  Philadelphia,  in  39°  55'  N.  lat.  or 
the  same  parallel  with  Madrid,  Naples,  and  Valencia,  wid  1,100  B.  miles 
to  ^e  S.  of  the  parallel  of  Edinburgh,  the  thermometer  is  sereral  daya  every 
winter  at  8°  and  10°  below  0°.*  Tlie  cold  is  then  so  piercing  ^t,  not- 
withstanding the  motion  of  a  tide  which  rises  and  falls  6  feet,  the  Dela- 
ware— whit^  is  here  a  mile  brood — is  frozen  orer  in  21  hours,  and  coo- 
Unues  in  that  state  for  20, 30,  and  sometimes  40  days.  The  summer  heats  ara 
equally  intense  as  the  winter  cold.  From  the  time  of  die  enmmer  solstice, 
and  even  for  three  weeks  before,  the  heata  aro  so  oppressive  at  Philadelphia, 
that  the  sB-eets  are  deserted  from  noon  to  5  o'clock,  and  roost  of  the  in* 
habitants  go  to  rest  after  dinner.  At  this  season,  Reaumur's  thermometer 
will  frequently  rise  to  25°,  and  even  sometimes  to  28°  and  30°.  Between 
the  night  and  the  day,  the  variation  of  the  heat  is  eight  degrees.  Bnt  what 
renders  the  heat  most  insupportable  is  the  almost  total  want  of  wind,  par- 
ticnlaiiy  from  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  moisture  with  which 
the  air  is  loaded  on  all  the  coast ;  so  that  Volney  says,  he  would  infinitely 
prefer  the  beat  of  Grand  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  where  a  constant  brisk  wind  and 
very  dry  air  contribute  to  render  the  heat  sappoitable,  to  that  of  Philadel- 
phia. In  New  York,  the  thermometer  never  rises  higher  than  86°  of  Fah- 
renheit for  24  hours  bother,  and  tha  mean  heat  is  65°. 

Southern  CUniite.]]     In  the  southern  states,  as  Vii^ia,  the  Carolina*, 

ma  mam  modento,  bnt  g«aeiallv  oonltnacd  at  9*, 
Prom  thMe  sitracta  It  sppnn  tbat  tba  cwld  ii  Ikt 
Bum  tntenw  than  ia  L«ivcr  l^uudK,  when  the  lomat  tampenUura  is  tS*  below  strtt, 
QrOfot  Ksbranbelt'*  acalc ;  whanaa,  st  the  BiUniluia,  tha  low  tamu  wsre  SE*.  34f,  38°, 
t<f,  mi  U*,  bahiw  Oh  auae  polutr— a  degna  af  InteaailT  «f  wMeh  we  have  no  vmetf- 
Hon  in  our  northern  eUnuta. 
•  In  tba  two  wialws.or  17M  sod  1797,  It  nood  at  IT  and  IS*  below  0*,  ssverU  aoo- 
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aed  Oeoi^M,  die  inteiiMty  of  d>e  cold,  tnd  its  dBration,  diminwh  in  pretty 
regular  proportion  to  tbe  Ittinule.  The  oonrM  of  th6  PatonBCj  or  more 
predaely  ^t  of  the  Patifisco,  forma  a  striking  liae  of  demarcation  is 
this  reaped.  Here  the  domain  of  anow  tarminatea  ;  and  the  traveller  from 
the  nmth,  who  has  tiitberto  seen  at  arery  hoiue  a  aledge,  eeea  not  anollier 
after  ha  has  deecended  the  Bleep  hill  which  orerlooka  that  rirer.  Tkia 
coast  has  however  pretty  sharp  attacks  of  frost  during  the  40  daya  snc- 
eeading  the  winter-Bolsuce.*  On  the  other  hand,  on  all  the  coast  boyond 
tbe  Patomac,  the  beat,  from  a  month  before  the  longest  dayt  is  bo  great 
that  the  mercury,  for  die  space  of  four  months,  commonly  rises  in  tbe  after- 
noon to  22*  or  24°  R.  (or  82*  and  86°  Fahrei^it),  notwithstanding  a  gen- 
tle eeft^breeae.— It  rises  even  to  S2°  and  33°  at  Savuueh,  which  is  much 
greater  than  in  Egypt,  where  25°  R.  (88°  Fahrenheit)  is  tbe  common  term 
in  tbe  shade. 

From  tbe  above  facts,  we  hare  a  scale  of  variation  frvm  heat  to  cold,  in 
tbe  northern  aUtee,  of  60°  or  66°  R. ;  in  the  middle  states,  the  variation  ia 
460  or  48'! ;  and  in  tha  sonthem  states,  S2°  or  34°  of  tbe  same  ecale.  But 
it  ia  not  merely  the  great  intensity  of  cold  in  winter  and  best  in  summer 
that  cbaracteriaos  the  climate  of  the  American  states,  in  the  noitkem,  iliid- 
die,  and  sonthem  parts.  There  is  another  peculiarity,  and  one  which  is 
very  destructive  of  health,  namely,  its  great  and  sudden  rariatiooa  along  the 
whole  tract  east  of  tbe  AllBghames,  and  between  them  and  the  sea,  but 
more  particnlarly  in  tha  middle  atates.  We  are  much  accustomed,  in  this 
our  humid  climate,  to  talk  and  complain  of  the  inconstancy  of  our  weather 
and  the  vwistion  of  onr  temperature.  But  these  are  nothing,  compared 
with  thoae  of  tbe  American  maritime  states.  "  In  the  course  of  tbe  win- 
ter," Bays  Dr  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  "  particularly  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, there  frequently  happen  variations  of  14,  18,  and  even  28  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit  from  bot  to  cold,  and  from  cold  to  hot,  in  less  Uian  18  hours, 
by  iriiicb  tbe  health  is  considerably  injured.  In  24  hours,  between  tbe  4th 
and  5th  of  February,  1788,  tbe  mercnry  fell  41^  degrees.  At  otlier  times, 
the  S.  and  S.E.  winds,  bringing  on  a  beat  of  54  and  58  degrees,  occasion 
a  andden  thaw  ;  aad  this  temperature  lasting  fw'  some  days,  has  indaoad 
premature  vegetation,  and  occaaiotted  peach  trees  to  blossom  in  February ; 
but  as  tbe  cold  does  not  really  finish  before  April,  frosts  never  fail  to  come 
on  with  N.E.  and  N.W.  winds,  which  annihilMe  the  untimely  vegetation. 
Similar  variations  happen  in  annuner,  and  piercing  cold  succeeds,  almost 
every  nigbt,  the  violent  dianiBl  beats.  It  is  even  observed,  that  tbe  higher 
the  mercury  rises  in  the  aAemoon,  the  more  it  falls  in  the  moraing  at  day- 
break. After  a  day  in  which  the  mercnry  has  stood  at  90  ,  it  sometimes 
falls  in  n  single  night  do?m  to  65°,  or  even  60°.  The  mercury  descends 
generally  from  80°  io  68*;  but  when  at  60°,  only  to  56*.  These  sudden 
variations  occur  particularly  after  storms  of  thunder  and  rain  ;  and  b  1775, 
the  mercury  fell  20  degrees  in  an  bonr  and  a  half  aftersnch  an  occurrence. 
There  are  generally  few  nights  in  which  a  fire  could  be  dispensed  with, 
except  in  tbe  months  of  July  and  August ;  and  it  ia  remarked  as  a  singular, 
but  to  the  agriculturist  appalling  fact,  that  frosts  occur  every  month  of  the 
year,  except  July." — "  It  appears,"  says  the  same  authority,  in  anolfca 
plaoe,  "  that  tha  climate  of  Philadelphia  is  a  CHupound  of  nearly  itfiV 


.  — ,  ir  the  pardlel  of  Morocco,  t 

8*  Mow  fT  (38*  FahKDbBit),  according  to  Uoclufoiicalt.  and  tbe  srouad 
tothadepthofSInch*!.  *  *  ^ 
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climatei  in  the  world.  Hero  we  bare  the  moisture  of  Iralnnd,  in  sftiag ; 
the  heat  of  Africa,  in  inmmer ;  the  tempemtare  of  Italy,  in  Jane ;  tKe  dcjr 
of  Egypt,  in  antnnin ;  the  cold  and  snows  of  Nonray,  and  the  ice  of  Hol- 
land, in  winter  ;  the  teinpesta  (in  a  certwn  degree)  of  the  West  Indies,  in 
every  wason ;  and  the  variBble  winds  and  weather  of  Great  Britain,  in 
every  month  of  the  year."  In  confinnBtion  of  this  Tariability,  we  riiall 
only  add  one  more  authority.  "  I  can  aflirm,"  say  Volney,  "  that  during 
a  residence  of  three  years,  I  never  saw  the  same  wind  blow  30  honra  to- 
gether, nor  the  thermometer  continne  at  the  same  degree  for  10  honn. 

Weslem  CUinaieT}  The  climate  of  the  western  states,  after  making 
every  reasonable  dednction  from  the  inflated  statements  of  American 
writers,  and  European  geographers  who  have  implicitly  ftrilowed  them,  is 
much  more  mild  and  genial,  and  much  less  subjected  to  the  extremes  of 
cold  and  heat,  and  those  frequent  and  sudden  variations  which  characterize 
the  climates  of  the  northern,  middle,  and  southern  states.  As  we  advance 
westwardly  from  the  aea  to  the  mountains,  the  climate  becomes  gradoally 
colder,  on  the  very  same  parallel  of  la^tnde  just  as  if  we  were  proceed- 
ing norUiward.  Having  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  Allegbanies,  where  the 
cold  has  attained  its  maximum,  a  change  of  temperatnre  commences  as  we 
begin  to  descend,  and  continues  in  an  opposite  ratio  till  it  becomes  warmer 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi,  than  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  sea-coast; 
In  1799,  when  the  thermometer  was  at  Monticello  at  90°,  and  9fi°  m 
Williamabuig,  it  was  at  1 10°  at  Kaskaakias.  This  statement  of  Jefierson  is 
confirmed  by  Volney,  who  remarks,  that  as  he  advanced  westward  to  the 
inomitBinons  country,  he  found  vegetation  proportionally  later  than  on  the 
sea-coast,  and  harvest  more  uniformly  backwiud  the  higher  he  ascended. 
On  descending  the  slope  of  the  AUeghanies,  the  reverse  took  place,  thon^ 
not  exactly  with  the  same  regularity  as  he  found  when  ascending,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  greater  diversity  of  levels  and  aspects,  &c.  Winter  does 
not  commence  in  the  western  states  and  territories  till  the  approach  of  the 
solstice ;  and  the  cold  weather  is  felt  only  in  the  ux  or  seven  weeks 
following ;  though  even  then  it  is  not  fixed  and  constant,  as  there 
are  intervals  of  temperate  and  warm  days.  The  thermometer  does 
not  in  general  fall  lower  than  19*  or  21°  Fahrenheit;  the  frosta 
which  at  first  show  themselves  a  few  days  in  October  disappear,  hut 
return  again  toward  the  end  of  November,  though  they  do  not  become 
settled  till  towards  January,  when  the  brooks,  small  rivers,  and  standing 
Wateis,  freeze,  but  seldom  continae  frozen  over  more  than  from  3  to  15 
days.'  The  Wabash  is  frozen  almost  every  winter,  but  only  so  from  3 
to  15  days.  Throughout  Kentucky  and  the  basin  of  the  Ohio,  the  snow 
commonly  remains  only  from  3  to  8  or  10  days,  and  seldom  falls  deep. 
Even  in  January,  there  are  days  really  hot,  the  thermometer  bring  at  15" 
or  IB*  above  0"  of  Eeaumnr,  or  66*  or  72"  of  Fahrenheit,  with  a  S.  or  S.W. 

*  In  the  Kvcrc  irinttr  of  17915,  whpn  ihe  mercury  fell  to  15'  Mow  Cf,  the  Al. 
leghiDf,  MoaoDgaheU,  and  Uhio,  were  frozen  over  from  Ihe  gSth  of  NonmbtT  lo  30th 
or  January,—*  apace  at  65  days;  but  (Ma  waa  Doniider«d  u  an  initancc  wilbout  ex' 
siDple.  Slill,  however,  the  nmter  in  ttytrt.  In  one  nirht,  in  1S08  wd  1809,  the  Mia- 
■iiBlpplfrozewaol)dand>trong»tobearhoneIBIidcarTi>gaat  St  Genevieve  neitday. 
In  Januarj',  IBOa,  the  Mlnluippi  w*i  frozen  to  the  depth  of  98  Inchet  at  8l  Louii,  S8* 
96'  N.  lit.  Iti  ITSU,  the  Miratuippi  and  Ohio,  with  their  tributor?  itresmi,  yttn 
frozen  to  their  juncliou.  The  lliuiuippi  was  passable  in  IWK,  3,  and  *,  on  the  ica 
with  bonea  and  carriage*,  before  the  winter  golsilcs.  In  three  aucDeBsive  inomlnga  (be 
Iherniameier  fell  lo  IS*  and  14°  below  wro,  uid  in  one  maruing  of  January  it  fell  even 


of  which  there  la  no  exprrienn  in  Europe  in  the  tun-i  laliludra. 
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wind,  aad  b  cletr  bri^t  aky.  Spring  bringi  on  rein  and  sLowera,  with 
N.E.  and  N>W.  winda ;  but  in  aboat  six  w«eka  after  tlie  vernal  equinox, 
the  heata  commence,  and  exiit  in  all  their  intensity  dnring  the  60  or  70 
days  that  succeed  the  snmmer  solstice.  The  thermometer  then  keep*  he- 
tween  90*  and  93*  of  Fahrenheit.  During  the  whole  of  this  season  BGorma 
occur  almoat  daily  on  the  Ohio,  produdog  an  c^ipressive  beat  untempered 
by  the  nuns,  Tbrongbont  the  year,  the  prevailing  wind  is  Um  S.W.  In 
the  valley  of  die  Kanhaway,  this  wind  is  hot  and  eufibcating.  It  changes 
its  direction  according  to  the  conrae  of  the  Ohio,  as  it  blows  up  the  river ; 
and  prevails  10  months  out  of  12,  leaviilg  only  two  months  for  all  the 
other  winds  pnt  together.  It  is  equally  prevaliuit  throngliont  Kentucky, 
but  does  not  there  produce  the  same  effects ;  for  while  the  valley  «f  the 
Ohio,  for  12  or  15  mites  broad,  haa  abundant  rain  anrt  moiatore,  the  real 
of  the  country  ia  parched  with  droughts.  At  the  auturonal  equinox  raina 
come  on,  with  winds  from  the  N.E.,  S.E.,  and  even.N.W.  'Dte  whole  of 
ibe  antnmn  ia  more  serene,  pleasant,  and  tempente,  than  the  other  two 
aaaaona  i  for,  atrictly  speaking,  thronglrout  the  contin«il  of  North  Americn 
there  is  no  spring.  Such  is  the  climate  of  Kentucky,  and  all  the  baatn  of - 
the  Ohio ;  and  we  must  proceed  as  high  as  the  Upper  Miaaiaaippi,  in  N. 
lat.  45*,  before  we  perceive  any  sensible  difierence  in  iL  Even  aa  high 
np  as  Niagara,  it  is  adll  ao  temperate,  that  the  cold  doee  not  continue  with 
any  mtenaity  more  than  two  muntlis.  In  the  atete  of  Ohio,  according  to 
Feoron'a  accqnnt,  the  thermometer  ranges  from  85°  to  105°  of  Fabieobeit 
in  the  montha  of  Jnly  and  August.  On  the  S.  this  temperature  extends 
no  farther  than  the  35th  degree  of  N.  lat. ;  for  beyond  thia,  it  is  subjected 
to  the  aame  common  law  aa  that  of  the  Atlantic  atatee.' 

JDtgrtt  of  Humidity.']  The  annual  and  mean  quantity  uf  run  that 
falls  in  the  United  States  is  much  greater  than  In  most  coimtriea  of  Eu- 
rope, certain  monnlainoaa  re^ona  and  heada  of  gulfs  excepted.  Thia  haa 
been  ascertained  by  numerous  and  accurate  observations  made  by  intelli* 
gent  Americana  thenuelves  on  different  parts  of  the  Atlantic  const.  No 
observations  have  as  yet  been  made,  (o  determine  the  aiwual  and  mean 
quantity  of  rain  in  the  western  ataiea;  the  following  table,  dierefore,  is 
restricted  to  the  eastern : 

B  Thb  luperlor  mlldneas  of  tcmpenturB  ii  evinced  by  the  experience  of  batonieU ; 
who,  on  oompaTing  tlia  plaoa  in  wUch  certain  tree*  and  pliuil*  grow  iponUneoiuIy  on 
U»B.*MdW.  ofth»Allviunle«hav«dlB»>ven4  thnt  tbera  la  a  geoenl  and  unilanii 
dlffemua,  eqiuTslent  tu  8  dcgraea  of  htltnde.  In  litvauT  of  the  alinu|a  i^  tbe  wealam 
cooDtr; ;  or  In  other  norda,  that  Ihow  trrea  and  pluita  which  rcuuiri:  a  whtiq  dimals, 
■Dd  leal  aaroa  sadsbaner  irinten,  am  fbond  8  drgreei  tkriher  N.,  on  the  W.  of  tha 
Alleshaoias  than  to  the  £.,  on  the  Atlantic  ooaat.  Cotton,  which  ia  inc^jaUe  of  cnU 
tiTmlwn  en  the  Atlantic  coaal,  to  the  N.  of  36*  or  36*,  aucceeda  at  Cmciuuatl  and  Vin- 
eenna^  In  the  ladtade  «f  38*.  Catalpaa  groir  apontuneoiujy  on  the  Missiaaippi,  u  tux 
aaST';  and  t*e4s  aa^aaSeT.  FuTO^uata  onn  winter  an  the  Sciota.  in  M.  lat.  SS*. 
The  canae  of  thia  auperior  mildncMof  leoipcTaturaiaKUribuled,  by  Volooytia  the  pre- 
valence of  the  &W.  wind,  which  blowa  10  moDtba  oul  of  l-i  up  the  Miauailppi  and 
Obi*)  and  conai^ueotly  iDcreaMa  die  heat  of  anrnmer,  and  tempera  the  «ild  of  winter. 
In  lb*  waatem  larriury.  Tba  (c^al  Influmoa  of  Uia  wind  hii  emi  baen  auiaHily  fdt 
In  Lower  Canada,  aluce  tba  foreata  have  been  thinned,  and  the  C4nuibr7  haa  baen  aettled 
on  the  borden  of  Lakes  Erie  aad  Ontario.  Other  circunuiancea  alao  concur.  wHUi  tba 
haflBanoa  of  tbe  Ii.  W.  wind,  to  n    -       -      ■' 

bcalthy  than  on  the  coaat,  namali, , , 

bafa  and  marahea.     Tbe  atcent  ia  much  highrr  from  the  o  _         ... 

*^'  ' *  ""-"e  to  the  eoniitiiea  watered  by  tbe  Ohio  and  Tenneaaee;  and  ao  much 


ia  Ike  cUmMi  tmia-aiwl  and  ihangail  b«  tha  warn  circamalanca  of  bifhar  elevMloa,  that 
ha  aalubrity  dependa  aa  much  upim  alutuda  aa  on  latitude.  Sn  much  la  i)u  unmwK. 
tnivofLoutaUna  T^aedbrtheS.W.  1  '    ~ 


At  Chtfl«stOD,  BCGordiiw  to  Dr  RunMy,  ia  1705, 71.^ 

at  a  mediant  from  1750  to  1759, 41.1 

from  1797  to  1807, : 4DJ 

The  gttatea  qnantitj  In  one  of  the  jaut  immediatelf  above,  ...  83.4 

Theleut  qoantity  in  one  of  the  jean  inuoediatelf  nbove, 38.6 

The  greatest  moDthlf  qtutntity  in  anj  one  of  tha  10  jean  inme* 

ttiatelj  above, » 12.0 

At  WiUianubur^,  Virginia,  (Jeffenon,) 47 

At  Cunbridge,  near  Boslon,  (WUliama,) ^ 47^ 

At  ADdoTar,  in  Maaaachiu^,    (ditto,) 51 

At  Salem,  (ditto,) 3A 

At  Rutland,  in  Vermont,  (ditto,)T. .'. 41 

At  PhiladBlphia,"  (Riuh,)  30 

Hie  bjgroitieter,  at  ChBrleat4>n,  ehows  an  almost  constant  hnmidity  in 
the  air.  For  7  jeara  previona  to  1809,  it  had  not  marked  24  drj  daja  in 
anj  one  year;  and  tbeBverags  of  ,d>e  whole  7  jeara  was  less  than  16  fliy 
days  for  each.  In  Europe,  on  die  contrary,  the  quantities  of  nun  tie  only 
as  follows : 


Upgftl,  

Abo, 

London, : 

Olatgow-,  on  an  average  of  30  yean  pieceding  1790, . 


.  I8i 


1  1775.  . 

-  1788,  .. 
■  1605,  .. 

-  1815,  .. 


Greenock, 

Parit,  

Utrecht, 88 

Maneillea, SI 


^ua,.! 


Bol<^;na, 

Vienna, Ui 

The  above  comparative  statement  proveS)  that,  on  a  medinm,  one-third 
lew  rain  fidle  in  Europe  than  in  the  Unil«d  States;  jet  Dr  Holyoke  men- 
tuHiB,  in  his  memoir  on  the  climate  of  the  United  Sutes,  20  dtiea  in  Ea- 
pope  iriuch,  at  a  mean  of  20  years,  have  had  13S  days  of  rain ;  while 
Cambiidge,  stated  in  the  comparativa  table,  has  bad  bnt  B8  days, — Salem 
95  days  of  rain, — and  Philadelphia  76  days, — at  a  medinm  of  20  yean. 
The  mean  annual  quantity  of  rain  at  Philadelphia  is  very  little  more  tban 
die  mean  annual  qnantitj  at  Glasgow  for  a  term  of  30  yeere  preceding 
1790.  The  above  greater  qnantitj  of  nun,  in  fewer  days,  in  America,  i»- 
dicatee  the  run  to  be  much  heavier  there  than  in  Europe.  On  the  otber 
hand,  it  is  equally  well  ascertained,  that  the  evaporation  of  these  luns 
proceeds  much  quicker  in  America  than  in  Europe ;  and  that  consequently 
the  air  is  habitually  drier,  and  less  calm,  unless  Cbdrleaton  be  taken  as  aa 
exception.     It  has  been  found,  that  the  mean  annual  quantity  of  evs^Mm- 

■t  According  la  a  r^iiter,  In  SSUiiian'i  Journal,  of  the  weather,  kept  bv  Dr  Dsrliiu- 
tn,  dnriDg  10  vean  put,  nemr  Phlladelphin,  (he  anoft  quantity  itf  Rdn  in  tbat  A^ 
trict  1*  about  47  indwa,  and  (he  nuudnium  S4  Incite*. 
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tioQ  U  C«nibridg«,  near  Boaton,  waa  56  incbwi  tor  a  tann  of  7  yean ; 
iriiile  in  7  Gertnut  and  Italian  cities,  on  a  mean  of  20  veara,  the  annnal 
•tr^wraUtai  was  49  incben,  or  7  of  difference  ;  altlioiigb'tbe  Italian  dtiea 
are  in  ■  niQch  more  faronrable  situation  for  evapot&tion  than  tbe  vidnity 
of  Boaton,  adjacent  to  tbe  Atlantic  ocean.  The  same  fact  of  greater  era* 
pmatioo  waa  also  obaerred  to  take  place  in  Upper  LouHana,  and  along 
the  higher  Miaaooii,  as  far  ai  the  Boclcy  monntuns,  by  captain  Lewis. 
Tlie  habitnal  dryneaa  of  the  American  climate,  increases  as  we  advance  W. 
and  N.W.  from  the  Missoori,  where  there  frequently  is  not  a  drop  of  rain 
for  6  months.  This  is  owing  to  the  greater  distance  from  any  sea, — tbe 
anperior  eleration, — and  tbe  comparative  want  of  timber,  combined  with 
the  greater  intensity  and  longer  dnration  of  the  N.W.  wind,  which  sweeps 
with  nnobetmcted  force  over  the  naked  plains.  It  appears,  then,  that 
more  mn  falls  in  fewer  days,  in  Ameiica,  than  in  Enrope;  and  that  there 
are  fewer  doady  days,  more  lair  days,  and  qaicker  evaporation.  It  is  to 
ihta  liat  circnmslance  we  most  ascribe  those  immense  dews,  unknown  in 
European  climates,  which  occur  in  America,  and  which  are  so  copions  in 
sammer  as  to  resemble  heavy  showers  of  lain.  But  it  most  also  be  oIh 
served,  that  dews  are  comparatively  nnknown  in  the  tract  watered  by  the 
Upper  Missouri ;  and  which  in  all  probability  is  owing  to  tbe  want  of 
timber,  wood  being  limited  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  which  are  commonly 
bordered  with  trees.  Our  fine  gentle  showers  are  so  rare  in  the  United 
States,  that  the  Americans  call  them  English  rains,  or  English  weather. 
An  additional  proof  of  the  dryneea  of  tbe  air,  is  tbe  abnndance  of  the 
electric  flnld  in  this  conntry ;  terrifying  eridences  of  this  are  given  in  the 
load  claps  of  thunder,  and  the  prodigious  vividness  of  the  flaahee  of  light- 
ning, of  which  we  in  Enrope  have  no  adequate  conception. 

Statont'2  There  are,  strictly  speaking,  only  three  seasons  thronghont 
the  whole  of  North  America:  summer,  autumn  or  fall,  and  winter.  This 
last  is  not  so  early  aa  in  Enrope  j  it  does  not  really  commence,  nor  is  it 
permanently  bad  weather,  till  the  middle  of  December,  or  a  little  bef^ 
tbe  shortest  day  t  ""I 't  ^  preceded  by  several  grand  crisea  in  the  atmo* 
sphere,  before  a  general  change  of  temperature  is  accomplished  by  the  N.E. 
or  N.W.  winds  driving  back  those  of  the  S.  Tbe  first  crisis  is  at  the 
antamnal  equinox,  when  the  intense  heat  of  summer  is  cooled  by  a  general 
gale  of  wind,  accompanied  with  lains,  from  some  point  between  the  N.W. 
and  N.E.  These  rains  are  followed  by  frosts,  which  are  confined  to  the 
N.  of  the  Patapsco  in  the  eastfem  and  the  Ohio  in  the  western  states ; 
where,  in  the  N.  and  among  the  mountains,  they  ripen  the  Indian  com,  by 
divesting  its  ears  of  the  thick  hnska,  and  thiu  eipoaing  them  to  the  full 
force  of  the  solar  raya.  The  S.  and  S.W.  winds,  however,  soon  return  and 
reetore  the  heat,  which  ia  aomelimea  as  powerAd  as  in  summer,  and  pro- 
duces the  periodical  appearance  and  occasional  violence  of  autumnal  fevers. 
Tbe  second  grand  crisiB  is  ushered  in  abont  the  middle  of  October,  by  the 
aame  wind  which  announced  the  first.  With  this  come  fresh  Tains,  fresli 
ev^Miration,  farther  cooling,  and  a  new  period  of  frosts,  which  now  extend 
as  far  as  Geoi^a  and  Carolina,  and  winter  announces  itself  over  the  whole 
continent ;  the  froets  wither  the  leaves  of  the  forests,  and  their  rerdore 
immediately  asaumes  tints  of  violet,  dull  red,  pale  yellow,  and  darii  brown, 
which,  at  tlua  season,  imparta  to  American  landscapes  a  charm  and  aplen- 
dour  unknown  to  those  of  Europe.  The  N.E.  and  N.W.  winds  are  now 
more  prevalent,  while  the  S.W.  loaea  its  power  and  declines  towards  the 
W. ;  the  air  becomes  cooler,  but  the  sun  is  alwaya  hot  in  the  middle  of 
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the  day;  snd  towardt  Korenber  a  iaocMricm  of  fan  d«y«  tppwir, ■whwh 
■M  dmominated  th«  Indian  mtmmer.**  A  third  aima,  •*■  greater  Iragtfa 
■nd  DbMinacy,  sppeart  at  the  end  of  Noveiaber.  Ratas  mid  fniMa  dow  n- 
creaw ;  the  Imvm  Ml ;  and  as  the  night*  bacoine  kn^er,  die  earth  grow* 
wldtf,  and  the  N.W.  winds  are  fixed  and  lUtioiiBry ;  (mt  tkre  are  d» 
'  ibga,  a*  with  ni,  for  the  aky  is  clear,  particohwly  hi  the  N.  Noiaid>er 
and  part  ef  December  paaa  away  in  alternate  fraets  and  ifaaws.  About  the 
middle  of  the  last  meationed  ntontb,  froet  and  snowa  cmne  •&  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and  spread  gradoaM^,  like  a  Teil,  as  far  aa  tin 
faighlandt  of  New  Yvrk.  Jannary  frequently  brings  on  a  thaw,  whidi  ia 
succeeded,  howsTer,  by  mora  iotenae  cold.  In  Febraaiy  the  greatest  ssowa 
iall,  and  the  most  piercing  cold  is  esf>erieDCed.  In  March,  or  the  appramfa 
of  the  Temal  eqninoi,  it  is  cold  awl  tempestnons,  with  enowy  blaMs  from 
the  N.W.  and  N.E.  The  predoniinance  of  these  winds  at  this  period, 
combined  with  the  coldness  imparted  ta  the  etzth  by  the  snaws,  retard 
refetatien  lo  much  that  April  panes  awaymd  leavea  iIm  gnmnd  as  bare 
as  March.  It  is  not  till  the  begbunog  of  May,->-ereH  in  Virginia,  in  the 
latitade  of  36°  and  37% — that  the  foreata  ere  re^lothed  wkh  foliage,  dtongfa 
the  solar  rays  aie  inrafferaUy  hot  from  the  middle  of  April.'^  Henee  it 
folloWB  tbat  there  is  no  spring  in  America,  but  a  sodden  transition  frotn 
eevere  cold  to  serere  heat,  with  the  incoagmons  circom  stances  of  a  freea- 
ii^  wind  and  a  somyJring  son,  a  winter-landscape  and  a  snmner-«ky. 
Vfhem  vegetation  at  last  bvrsts  forth,  its  progress  is  so  rapid,  that  the  flowet* 
an  qaickly  sncceeded  fay. the  frait,  which  latter  also  ripens  naore  speedily 
than  in  Europe.  At  the  time  of  the  snmmer-edstice,  the  heats  are  moat 
intense  i  bnl  io  Augnst  and  September,  they  are  more  oppressive,  on  ac- 
count of  the  calms  that  accompany  them ;  and,  if  in  either  af  Aese  nontha, 
there  be  3  weeks  of  dry  weather,  the  heat  is  often  so  powerful,  that,  ac- 
cording to  hoA,  Belknap,  and  others,  the  wooda  are  set  on  fire  by  it." 
Such  is  the  geeeial  rontiae  of  American  seasons. 

Voy  perceptible  cha^ea  hare  taken  place  in  the  American  diraate,  and 
hare  diaplayed  tbemael?es  in  proportion  aa  the  land  has  been  cleared. 
These  change*  'Werelong  «go  obswred  by  different  writers  and  travellers, 
from  La  Hoatan,  down  to  those  of  the  present  day."  They  are  to  be 
ascrilted  to  the  clearing  «f  the  land,  and  the  exteDiive  openings  made 
throngh  the  wcMtds.  llie  settler  has  scarcely  cleared  a  few  acres  of  the 
forest,  before  the  grannd,  exposed  to  all  the  action  of  the  solar  rays,  ao* 
qniree,  at  the  depdi  of  near  a  foot,  a  heat  of  10  or  12  degrees  beyond  that 
of  die  land  edit  covered  with  wood.     This  was  proved  by  several  experi- 

■•  Tbli  !■  what  !■  raUeJ  la  France,  Si  Marlia't  lumnuri  mni  in  Eogluid  MlaUoti/i 

"  Hie  dIffsmnofxrMonstMtVMO  ViniiilmuidCui>ila,ianatiniiratlunl04apv 
for  the  )«ve*  Kfftm,  tna  at  Qurbei:,  befors  the  I5lb  of  May,  or  on);  £S  days  after 
the  breaking  ap  of  the  rr»t;  to  that  the  change  af  aeaacin  i«  M  if  a  carpet  of  verdure, 
or  of  hoar  fra(,  mn  ennad  out,  or  milled  on  a  itaKi  800  mllei  Id  azteal. 

!•  Volnef  rather  iDoIinea  to  doabt  the  trath  of  tbii,  though  the  nme  &et*  ara  Mated 
to  take  plncr  in  the  woihIii  of  Swedeu,  much  farther  north. 

It  We  Rre  totd  by  Wllliitnis,  that  the  eeesang  are  totBllf  altered  In  New  England 
rinse  luBntdiAcevery,— that  the  oeatker  Is  iaflnitely  more  Tariable,  and  the  winwr 
aborter,  aad  jnlerrupted  by  gnat  and  audden  thaw^.-'thBt  apring  tiow  prteenta  a  per- 
pelual  fluetualioTi  from  hot  lo  ruM.  and  vice  vfra,  mremply  lnjuriou«  to  vrgeUtloo, 
— that  the  euraner-hals  are  lunger  but  ItM  tnteDMe,— Ihat  aulumn  brrlne  and  endi 
later,  and  hacieai  It  not  fiuiafaed  before  the  Hrat  week  in  November,— and  tbiit,  in  itM, 
wiriierdaetnolKtinUll  theeaduf  L)««iiiber,  or  a  moulb  later  thin  when  New  Eui- 
land  wai  firn  p«)|iled.  'I  he  nme  tbinn  are  adianced  bj  Dr  Kiub,  with  roqwct  to 
]>ennB]rlvaoiai  and  oi  regarda  Virginia  ^  Jefferwni  and  are  osnfiniud  fiwu  tbs  (MtU 
monr  of  all  Ihe  teltlera  In  the  weaiem  state*. 
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Bend, -irineh  WUliMOS' nude  Cor  ibapdipoae.  Unu  the  nme  cbMge  m 
openiliag-in  AMenca^inEaitipefaniarijr,  and'Otltcrfutr^tbe  wteld. 
finttfooogkttciMgmwhMi  taken' place  in  the  etinat^  itv^aertMneUe*^ 
wbetberit  Iim  impritnd;.beeMM,  tiwngh  Ae mhleii)  ve  ^borMr^  the 
■ammen  looger,Bod.liie'aata(naH'<JMar,'7et  thcMHlMMagaB  mmh  to  lie 
fnlljr arerbelniaal  brtlie  inf rawing  nriuine'of  the ■  twnptial Mti, : whtchi 
are  infimtelf  nnre  njUKil  ta  the  IrnmBo  coiulitiitioa  dioii  loDg>aoBttinied 
cold  or  beat;  and  u  the  N.W.  windiis  ilia  prianrT'-ageiU  ia  pqpdueiiig 
cold,  in  tbia  qaartar.of  the  globe,  the  cdd,:  tboogii  'of  shuner^duntranf  u 
Mill  sainteiiBe  «» ever. 

&ui  »ad  PraiiietJ}  la  a  comtry  aa  exteomrBBS  tbu  of.  tha  Uaitsd 
StMOi,  ermy  direrattf  ot  soil  if  to  .befoand'-^nnB  that  wfaicbmockB  tbe 
iadoMiyof  mBn,apio.tbahigfae>t'degi»e  of  fertility.  Tdcmvna  Ui^ 
scale,  the  Mxl  may  be  dtrided  iMo  two  principal  parta  perfaetly  dittinct 
from  each  othei,  oaBMijr :  the  landB  botireen  dHieaasd  tbe  AMegfaanie^ 
and  those  b^Mid  tbeoh  :  Tblanda  bordering  on  idie  AtUotio  are  wldom 
good;  wlnbt  tboW'-Weatof  the  Aileghaniea,  in  Lonrar  and  part af> Upper 
IiOiii8iana,ai«ia'geiienInet  exceeded  by  the  beat  i&'Enmpe,  and.  baTeta»- 
aides  the  advaMaga  of  beii^  nearly  all  rii^  »oil  and  eaaily  eodtiiartBd.  ia 
die  DorAani  «atea,  oi  ibose  of  New  England,  incMing  VermOBt.tDie  de- 
aeription  of  trees  prodominatii^f  in  each  aail  has  onginated  the  deecriptlTO 
saines  of  oak-lands,  cheibmtUanda,  fmu-iarrtt—,  MdoT'tivmatp*,  &c.  &c. 
The  bestldDdapradace  walnrt  aadrduaMt;  the  next  beat^  andoak;  the 
third,  firaodpUcb  piae;  the  f owtb, '  wbertlebefry  aad  berberry  faoehei ; 
and  the  last  or  pooieat  prodnces  DetUiig  bat  maraby  ahmbs.  Tbe  soil  of 
the  New  England  atates  ia,  however,  tnadi  more  adapted  far  gnuii^  than 
for  grain ;  and  the  former  is  poraaed  with  great  induatiy  and  laccess.  The 
loil  of  the  central  atatet  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  of  the  northera 
statea,  anleHa  in  the  back  parts  of  the  state  of  New  York,  where  it  is  much 
more  productive,  as  in  the  Geneaeee,  Onondaga,  and  Oneida  tracts.  The 
soil  of  the  aonthem  states  is  in  general  better  than  that  of  the  central  and 
northern  etatea,  except  on  the  coast,  where  in  many  places  dmoM  absolute 
barrenness  preraUs.  Wheat  and  tobacco  are  the  chief  articles  of  agiicnl- 
tnral  produce.  But  agricaltnre  is  in  a  misei^le  state-  ia  the  loatheni 
districts ;  the  labenr  is  chiefly  managed  by  slaves,  and  the  plantatiooa  are 
by  br  too  extensive  to  be  well-cultivated. 

Bntit  is  upon  the  climate  and  soil  of  theirektem  states  that  the  Ameri* 
can  writera  love-to  dwell.  According  to  them,  there  Vtt  do  spots  uadec 
the  canopy  of  heaven  that  can  vie  with  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ofaio,  or  ]a- 
diaOB,  for  fertility  of  soil,  variety  of  prospect,  and  salubHty  of  dime.  The 
powers  of  language  are  exbaosted  by  them  in  the  attempt  toftnd  out  terms 
aefficiently  (leecriptive  of  the  excellencies  of  this  region.  "  Hwe,"  sayaan 
American  writer,  "an  eternal  verdnre  reignii ;  and  the  Mlliant  son  of  lat- 
titade  39°  piercing  through  the  azure  heavens,  prodacea,  in  this  prolific  toil, 
an  early  maturity  which  is  truly  astonishing.  Flowers  fall  and  perfect,  as 
if  tbey  had  been  cultivated  by  the  hand  of  a-fiorist,  widi  alt  ibtar  captivat- 
ing odours,  and  with  all  the  variegated  charms  that  colour  and  natnre  caa 
produce)  here,  in  the  iiq>  of  el^;aace  and  beauty,  decorate  tho  aeuliBg 
groves.  Soft  zephyrs  gently  breathe  on  sweets,  and  the  inhaled  air. gives  a 
Toluptuons  glow  of  health  and  vigour,  that  seems  to  ravish-tha  ialaaticated 
•enses.  The  aweet  songsters  of  the  foresia  appear  to  feel  die  influence  of 
Ais  genial  clime,  and,  in  more  e^t  and  modulated  tones,  warUe  tbnr  ten- 
der notes  in  unison  with  love  and  nature.    Every  thing  here  give*  deUgbt ; 
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and,  to  that  mild  ■ffalgence  wbidi  beaina  wonnd  u,  we  teei  a  glow  <rfgi^ 
titnde  for  that  slevatioa  onr  »U-boimtifiil  CreMor  W  bMtowod  upon  as." 
lliis  romantic  eiHogy  is  cloMil  with  the  following  flxtnordiaary  perocation : 
"  Fbr  frofp  being  ditgnited  witb  man  for  hia  tarpitada  or  deipn.yity,  wo  feel 
that  dignity  nttnre  beetowed  upon  us  at  the  creation,  but  which  haa  been 
contanunated  by  the  base  alloy  of  meanneai,  the  conoQmitant  of  European 
edncstion ;  and  what  ii  more  lamentable  is,  that  it  ii  the  conaeqn«nce  of  yonr 
very  Uv>  uul  goTenunent."  From  this  hyperbolical  tiiapBody,  it  would 
•eem  that  the  western  territory  ia  a  complete  image  of  ancient  Eden,  and  ita 
climate  that  of  paradise.  It  would  alio  appear  from  this  writer's  cfnicln- 
aion,  that  not  die  fall,  bat  Eoropean  edncation,  laws,  and  goremment,  hare 
bronght  man  into  a  state  of  ein  and  misery ;  and  that  aa  the  climate  and 
soil  of  Kentucky  are  a  complete  and  radical  cure  for  all  the  disorders  of 
onr  moral  nature,  it  is  the  dnty  of  erery  man,  who  wishes  the  renovation 
of  his  heart  and  affectioas,  to  repair  thither  with  all  possible  speed.  We 
mnst  also  infer,  that  from  the  beneficial  nature  of  the  climate  and  soil,  the 
people  of  the  western  states  will  speedily  become  all  righteous ;  and  that 
nothing  is  awanting  to  complete  the  picture,  hnt  that  immortality  which  ia 
the  concomitsnt  of  perfect  virtue,  and  which  makes  its  possessors,  however 
old,  look  with  a  youthful  vigonr  and  autumnal  green.  Every  man.of  dis- 
cernment and  piety  will  easily  perceive  that  such  statauenta  aa  Ae  abore 
are  gross  exaggerations,  and  cannot  poawbly  be  tme,  nor  be  predicated  of 
any  territory  on  earth.  It  mnatbe  remembered,  that  the  eyatem of  natore 
ia  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  a  fallen,  not  of  a  perfect  craatute ;  and 
that  no  country  has  existed  clothed  with  auch  superlative  attribntea,  ainoe 
the  day  that  God  cursed  the  groand  for  man's  sake,  and 

"  Earth  felt  the  iroand,  and  nature,  fi-om  her  MtU, 
Sichinc  through  all  hsr  works,  gave  ■Igni  of  w« 
ITiat  dl  wai  lort." 

The  fact  is,  that  self-interest  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  pompons  and 
inflated  descriptions  of  the  western  territory  :  it  is  a  country  which  Coogreas 
has  for  sale,  and  which  they,  in  conjunction  with  a  vast  herd  of  land  specn- 
laton,  wish  to  sell  as  soon  and  as  advautageoualy  as  possible.  Land-job- 
bing is  the  rage  which  in  America  haa  seized  every  class  of  individuals. 
The  grave  theologian,  the  wiangling  lawyer,  the  pbilosophic  sage,  and  the 
fierce  politician,  are  eqnally  interested  in  this  traffic  ;  and  aa  the  paradise 
in  question  is  removed  at  a  vast  distance  from  Europe,  a  man  of  diecern- 
ment,  though  perfectly  sensible  that  the  panegyric  is  too  unlimited  to  be 
true,  yet  cannot  distinguish  that  part  of  the  description  which  ia  tme  front 
that  which  is  false,  nnleaa  at  the  expense  of  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  a  toilsome  march  of  several  htmdred  miles  through  forests,  which, 
thickening  at  every  step  of  his  progress,  present  an  appearance  as  unlike  an 
'  Eden  as  any  thing  possibly  can  be.  Abating,  however,  from  these  interested 
exaggerations,  the  soil  of  the  western  territory  is  vastiy  superior  to  diat  of 
the  Atlantic  states.  Its  fertility  is  attested  by  the  great  vegetative  power  of 
the  forests  ;  the  trees  grow  closer,  and  are  of  larger  dimensions  both  as  to 
height  and  diameter,  and  their  apeciea  much  more  varied  than  in  the  At- 
lantic states.  But  nothing  in  all  the  western  territory  eijuals  in  fertility 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  where  the  soil  ia  a  tme  vegetable  earth,  produced 
by  the  thick  bed  of  leaves  which  are  annually  collected  on  the  gronnd. 
■■d  soon  converted  into  mould  by  the  hnmidit]'  prevalent  in  these  sequestered 
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loresta.     The  best  lanits  in  Kentucky  and  Western  Tenneawe  yield  very 
ftbandant  horveats ;  hot  there  the  trees  do  not  Utain  a  bnlk  or  an  eleration 
Gompwsble  to  those  on  the  Ohio.     There  are  «o  atony  snbstances  to  be 
fonnd  on  the  the  banks  of  this  rirer  belotr  ^ttsbnrg',  with  the  exception  of 
•ome  lar^  detached  atones  of  a  gr»y  colonr,  aud  soft,  which  are  observed 
in  a  space  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  below  Wheeling,  the  whole  beioe  vemt^Ia 
earth.     The  great  preliminar 
clearing  of  the  immense  forei 
by  one,  and  bnmed,  and  the 
able  cost :  and  eren  after  the 
it  caa  be  deemed  a  safe  abod' 

Aa  to  the  soil  of  the  Miss 
OUT  knowledge  is  very  limile 
produce  tobacco  in  greater  pi 
the  soBthem  Atlantic  states, 
and  cotton — the  latter  of  th 
A  great  part,  however,  of  the 
poor,  partly  covered  with  pin 
The  connby  inhabited  by  tb 
dnctive-  That  which  is  wa 
enperior  to  the  best  lands 
Hie  conntry  of  the  Cfaoctawi 
CbickasawB  is  a  high  arid  pla 
The  northern  part,  as  far  as  tin 
of  Indian  com,  sa  well  as  ric< 
Great  river,  fniiu  ar«  famis 
peculiarly  fitted  for  hemp,  fla 
modity,  which  in  respect  of  ^ 
the  lower  Carolinas,  yielding 
tings  snnnally.  It  in  Ukewii 
vine  ;  bnt  the  colonists  were 
the  bands  of  the  French,  fro 
shonid  interfere  with  the  inte 
of  moet  exceUent  quality  aoc 
prepared  for  domeatic  use. . 
cvted  with  snccess,  aa  the  wo 
great  nnmben  of  silk-worm 
soil  on  the  banks  of  the  Rt 
earth,  producing  a  most  Inxni 
that  on  the  banks  of  the  Wb 
1 8  inches  thick. 

Nature  has  marked  irith  a 
Upper  and  Lower  Louisiana, 
moae,  called  the  Ulandna,  v 
limited  to  within  10  miles  S. 
land  bordering  on  this  river,  I 
dnctire.  Of  all  die  conntri 
man,  diere  is  none  that  ever  | 
dera  of  this  rirer,  which  snp 
fidoes,  elk,  and  deer,  than  w< 
the  United  States  for  one  cen 
tioned  has  been  denominate 
Aricansaw  northward,  along  I 
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to  be  equally  fertile.  Up  the  bank*  of  the  MisMuri,  u  fiw  aa  the  «anfl«an«M 
of  tbe  river  Platte — a  space  of  above  600niilee  by  (he  windii^  of  thvriTer 
— the  land  is  trell  timbered,  and  esteemed  amoiig'iha  beat  in  Ametia,  in 
point  of  fertility.  The  soil  ii  a  deep  black'  vegeubke  mmM.  Up  tha 
Ratte,  it  is  atill  richer,  and  has  the  advantage  of  belter  and  mors  ahnndant 
Mreama  of  water.  Between  the  Osage  and  the  RaKca*  nven,  the  aoil  ia 
preferable  to  any  in  the  United  St«teB,  If  lAken  io  eonnection  widi  the 
climate,  for  the  pnrppae  of  ecttlitiK.  Beyond  the  janetion  of  the  Hatta 
and  the  Mitaonri,  though  the  aoil  ia  ettll  rich)  yet  the  cowparatire  acMciiy 
of  timber,  combined  with  the  want  of  good  water--— of  which  there  is  bm  • 
small  quantity  in  the  creeks,  and  even  that  brackieh — oppose  powerfal  ob- 
stacles  to  its  settlement.  The  case  becomes  stiH  wone  between  die  Muscle- 
shell  nrer  and  the  Great  Falls,  where  the  soil  ia  less  fMiile,  aod  the  timber 
■till  scarcer.  Up  the  Janne  and  Bighorn  rivers,  tiie  soil  is  of  the  first 
quality,  well -timbered,  and  covered  with  iDnamerable  herds  af  greguions 
aniraalB.  The  soil  of  JefFeraon  valley  is  represented  as  exceHent,  wM- 
timbered,  and  watered  by  a  number  of  fnictifying  streams,  tkroagkoat  ito 
whole  extent  of  50  miles  by  15  broad. 

Hie  soil  of  the  Illinoia  territory  ia  equal  to  any  that  occnra  in  the  western 
atatee,  producing  wheat,  maiee,  pease,  polae,  and  every  ipeoiee  of  grain 
that  is  raised  in  any  of  the  old  colonies.  Hemp  is  a  spontaaeada  prodae- 
tion  here,  growing  to  the  height  of  10  feet,  and  S  inches  in  thickneae.  Flax 
ia  aim  an  indigeoona  prodnction  of  this  aoil.  Froits,  b  the  greatest  abon- 
dance  and  variety,  aooeeed  here  ;  anil  the  immense  aavannaha  Btretching 
S.E.  to  the  Wabaah,  are  crowned  with  the  rif^eat  verdore,  asd  prolific  io 
gramina. 

Agrkulture.^  All  the  soatbem,  western,  and  part  of  the  central  statea^ 
are  Bopplied  with-batter  and  cbeese  from  ^4  NewE^n^aad  states,  as  dairy 
farming  is  comparatively  unknown  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  Vast 
onmbers  of  black  cattle,  horses,  assee,  and  mnlea,  are  reared  hera,  pardy 
for  laboor,  and  partly  for  exportation  to  other  parts  ofthe  United  States ; 
the  males  are  chiefly  exported  to  the  Went  Indies,  where  the;  bring  a  hand- 
Home  profit.  JMnch  attention  has  been  ako  paid  te  the  rearing  of  sheep ; 
'bat  the  cold  ia  rather  nufiivonrable  to  tfata  pnrsnit,  as  all  the  cattle  an 
obliged  to  be  boosed  from  November  till'  May.  The  kind  and  quantity  of 
^ricnltnral  produce,  is  much  the  stuue  thiranghoat  th»  wli^a  of  the 
northern  Btatea ;  bat  it  is  the  advantaga  of'tbeieatateo^  that  thoftnners 
are  geoerally  more  intelligent,  indsatriotu,  and  econemicalrthati  in  any  of 
the  other  atatea,  and  the  ayatem  of  agricnlture  is  pwaoed  <m  a  math  better 
plan.  The  farms  are  generally  amdl,  when  compared  with  those  of  tba 
soDtbem  states,  which  from  this  circnmatance  are  not-half-'Caltivatcd; 
whereas  those  of  the  northern  atatea -only  ebmiat  of  from  60  to  100  aova, 
and  of  two  or  three  plooghi  each,  which  are  mntaged  with '  the  greateat 
economy  in  men  and  homes,  in  snoli  a  manoer,  that  with  all  die  compaim- 
tive  infertility  of  the  aoil,  a  conudcrable  qaadtity  of  grain  remains  for  ex- 
portation, lleacienceof  BgTionltui«,baweKer,n.mnchkBsandeialoodin 
the  central  states  than  io  the  New  England  states.  Wheat  ta  the  stifle 
article.  Pennsylvania  is  also  a  good  giaaiiig  country,  where  large  tlaiiiea  an 
kept.  The  Vii^inian  and  Carolinian  planters  do.not  obtua from  (heir  plaM»- 
tiona  tiie  half  of  what  they  onght  to  yield.  Tfaa  riohneaa  of  the  ata{Je 
ceoipenBating  for  the  small  quantity  of  the  productions,  the  southern  plao. 
ters  prefer  their  own  agricnltiual  system  (linailai  to  (hat  of  the  Weal 
Indies)  to  that  of  the  nortiieia  atatea,  which  ia  moraAODfoimahle  to  the 
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Earop«an  method,  the  coltivatioD  of  th«  tobacco-plaDt,  m  little  l>eiMficiai 
to  mankind  at  Ui^,  te  innch  more  troublesome  ^lan  that  of  wheat,  and 
infinitely  prejudicial  to  the  soil.  The  most  fertile  soils  are 'soon  impover- 
ished by  ita  deleterious  iofioenoe ;  and  it  may  perh^s  be  owing  to  the 
Aztensive  cnltiratioD  of  tobacco,  that  the  soil  of  Viqpnia  is  said  to  be  noir 
no  more  than  moderately  good,  and  no  longer  capable  of  prodncing  such 
immense  qnantitiea  of  that  plant  as  formerly.  More  attonUon,  of  course, 
has  of  late  years  been  pud  to  rearing  wheat ;  which,  though  not  so  imme- 
diately Incrotive  as  that  of  rearing  tobacco,  is  much  more  beneficial  to  so- 
ciety. But  still,  as  the  wheat  is  to  be  raised  from  ao  exhausted  soil,  the 
produce  cannot  be  equal  to  that  even  of  the  central  and  northern  states. 
The  system  of  alave-labour  is  vastly  prejudicial  both  to  the  population  and 
agriculture  of  the  southern  states.'"  It  may  be  fanher  remarked,  that  in 
the  southern  Atlantic  states,  the  kind  of  agricultural  produce  is  almost  en- 
tirely  regulated  by  the  foreign  demand,  and  but  in  a  very  small  degree  by 
that  of  the  interior  country.  An  immediate  locrau*e  return  is  the  great 
object  of  pmvnit,  whatever  may  be  ita  ultimate  consequences  with  respect 
to  the  soil,  or  however  unfit  the  soil  may  be  to  the  rearing  of  the  article  in 
demand.  At  one  time,  the  soil  is  devoted  almost  eiclosively  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  tobacco ;  at  another  time,  to  the  culUvation  of  rice  ;  at  another 
time,  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  Indian  com  ;  at  another  time,  to  that 
of  indigo  ;  and  finally,  to  that  of  sugar  and  cotton.  The  moment  that  any 
one  of  these  articles  have  become  scarce  in  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  of 
consequence  has  given  rise  to  an  increased  demand  and  an  advanced  price, 
a  change  directly  takes  place  ;  and  what  was  before  cultivated  bs  the  staple 
commodity,  is  now  given  up,  and  every  planter  vies  with  another  who  shall 
ruse  most  of  the  new  article  in  present  demand.  And  what  adds  force  to 
the  disease,  and  impedes  agricultural  improvement,  is  the  comparatively 
low  value  of  land.  No  sooner  is  the  soil  exhausted,  than  new  land  is 
cleared  ;  the  American  in  the  sonthera  states  never  thinks  of  a  rotation  of 
crops,  or  of  manure  to  repair  the  exhaustion  of  the  eoil ;  or  of  ajtificial  ir- 
rigating canals  to  refresh  the  thirsty  earth  ;  but  direcUy  buys  new  ground, 
deara  it,  and  cultivates  it  in  like  manner,  till  it  shares  the  fate  of  the  for- 
mer ;  and  this  process  goes  on,  till  settled  habits  are  destroyed,  attachment 
to  the  ewl  eradicated,  and  the  American  formera  become  like  the  pastoral 
tribes, — a  race  of  nomades,  moving  from  place  to  place. 

CoUon.2     The  soil  most  proper  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  is  found 

"  Wkst  the  Dnka  it  RocfacfbucBult  has  rcmarkHl  with  reapect  to  MarvUnd,  mar  ^ 
extaoded  to  sU  tboM  states  where  alaverf  nlnii.  "  In  a  country  ■boundtof;  In  ilavai," 
ayt  he,  «  (he  whites  do  not  apply  much  (olBbour.  Their  unbtliDD  conilata  id  buying 
n^roM,  and  tbar  Hn  bought  with  the  ftmt  sum  of  money  they  get.  Whm  they  nave 
two  of  Ibem,  they  leave  olT  working  themselvei;  and  IhUsiiuil  Dumber  iinot  sufficient 
t«  keep  their  lands  in  good  order  acmlding  to  the  lillnjie  of  the  countrj-,  bad  B3  tbal 
maybe.  The  nnall  farmen  among  the  whilai,  thua  abandoning  labour,  augment  their 
npenaea,  and  their  affain  are  won  in  a  bad  condition.  Theie,  and  guch  ai  bad  never 
been  able  to  purchase  negroes,  lind  thcmselvea  in  an  inferior  condition  to  their  neigh- 
bour! who  have  many  alavea.  Djipleawd,  coiiKquently.  with  their  dtualion,  they  soon 
think  of  eatabllabini  themselTes  in  a  country  where  land  ia  cheaper,  and  where  they 
dull  Dot  be  *o  muoh  aurpaased  by  proprietor!  lo  disproportion  ally  richer  than  Ihem- 
■alves.  So  that  all  these  small  farms,  the  supponiug  of  which  becomes  every  y«u-  more 
ehuiveable  because  the  wood  fur  making  the  fences  fur  indosure  Is  more  scarce,  and 
handlalMnir  hlghert  are  put  to  aale,  and  are  bought  by  rich  planters ;  and  those  who  have 
•old  Ihcm  nmove  to  TeDniMee,  Kentucky,  and  the  other  watem  settlements.  By 
this,  Mari^aiid  doai  not  gain  in  agricultural  improvement  what  it  loses  in  population; 
its  landi'are  not  better  managed;  their  produce  ia  not  increased,  but  Irequently  di- 
miBJshgd,  ■bocaust  the  porchas^  of  them  looks  rather  at  a  good  foundation  mrhis  pro- 
perty; i»  in  Other  words,  to  w^mentatiso  of  It,  than  aa  bcnaae  of  levenoe." 

T.  3  G  \c 
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in  Ae  islandi  lying  on  th«  coast.  Those  beleogiflg  to  ^  mte  of  Geor- 
gia produce  tbe  best,  known  in  France  by  the  name  of  Georgia  collon, 
BBd  in  Great  Britain  by  the  Dame  of  Sea  Island  cotton.  This  rariety  ef 
cotton  haa  a  deep  black  seed,  and  very  fine  long  wool,  which  is  easUy  8»- 
parated  from  the  seed  by  the  roller  ^ns,  which  do  not  injore  the  at^tle. 
Id  the  middle  and  upper  country,  the  green  seed  or  inferior  cotton  is  pro- 
duced ;  this  kind  is  less  silky,  and  adheres  ao  tenactously  to  the  seed,  diat 
it  cannot  be  separated  without  the  action  of  a  saw-gin.  Though  the  wottl 
of  the  greeo  seed,  or  homed  Georgia  cotton,  be  cheaper  than  the  other, 
yet  its  produce  is  more  luxuriant.  An  acre,  which  will  produce  150  lbs. 
of  black  seed  cotton,  will  generally  yield  300  lbs.  of  the  green  seed  kind. 
The  packing  of  the  cotton  is  done  in  lu^  canrass  bags,  which  must  be 
wetted  as  the  cotton  is  put  in,  that  it  may  not  hang  to  the  cloth,  and  may 
slide  better  down.  The  bag  is  suspended  between  two  trees,  posts,  or 
beams ;  and  a  ne^o,  with  his  feet,  stamps  it  down.  Hese  bags  are  ge- 
nerally made  to  contain  from  350  lbs.  to  400  lbs.  each. 

Tobacco,^  As  tobacco  is  another  staple  article  of  the  eautham  states, 
we  cannot  avoid  making  a  few  absemtiona  on  its  mode  of  culture.  There 
are  at  present  bnt  two  sorts  of  tobacco  raised  in  the  western  states :  lAn 
one  with  a  long  and  sharp  pointed  leaf,— «nd  the  other  with  a  ronnd  and 
hairy  leaf,  which  is  evidently  the  best  tobacco.  The  seed  is  sown  in  bods 
well  prepared  for  the  purpose,  so  that  in  May  it  is  fit  to  be  transplanted. 
The  plants  are  then  put  into  another  piece  of  ground,  at  interrala  of  from 
Aree  to  four  feet ;  they  are  carefully  freed  from  weeds,  and  the  earth  n 
drawn  op  to  their  stems.  When  diey  have  obtained  a  certun  growth, 
the  tops  are  taken  off,  that  the  remaining  learea  may  acquire  a  propei' 
size  i  worms  are  carefully  removed,  and  no  sucker  ia  allowed  to  remain. 
In  August,  the  planta  become  spotted,  and  appear  of  a  brownish  colour ; 
by  these  tokens  they  are  discerned  to  be  ripe,  and  are  therefore  imme- 
diately pulled.  They  lie  one  night  to  sweat ;  next  day  they  are  hung  up 
to  dry  :  when  tfae  tobacco  haa  become  sufficiently  dry  to  ensnre  ita  pre- 
servation, it  is  stripped  from  the  stalks,  and  barrelled  up  far  exportation  ; 
or  manufactured  into  various  shapes,  for  those  whom  a  spedes  of  luznry 
has  taught  to  look  upon  it  as  almost  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Along 
with  6,000  plants,  yielding  generally  1,000  lb*<.  of  tobacco,  one  person 
may  manage  four  acres  of  Indian  com.  Here  are  four  kinds  of  tobacco 
reared  in  Viipnia,  namely,  the  smeet-toented,  which  is  the  beat ;  the  big 
and  Mle,  which  follow  next ;  then  the  Frederick  ;  and  lastly,  the  one  and 
aU,  the  lai^est  of  all,  and  producing  most  in  point  of  qoajitity.  Tfae  Vir- 
giuian  tobacco  is  reckoned  superior  to  any  raised  in  the  southern  atatea ; 
and  great  care  is  taken  by  the  regnlationa  of  the  stat«,  that  no  fninda  be 
practised  upon  the  merchants,  and  that  no  inferior  tobacco  be  palmed  upon 
the  purchaaer.  For  this  purpose,  houses  of  inspection  are  eatabtiabed  in 
every  district  where  tobacco  is  cultivated,  whose  regulations  are  rigor- 
ously enforced;  this  contributes,  as  much  as  the  real  superiority  of  the 
article  itself,  to  keep  np  its  price  in  the  market.  Every  peraoo  who  in- 
tends his  tobacco  for  exportation,  packs  it  up  in  hogsheads,  and  thw  smda 
it  to  one  of  the  inspecting  booses.  Here  the  tobacco  is  taken  from  the 
cask,  which  is  opened  for  the  purpose  ;  it  ia  exaouned  in  every  directien, 
and  in  every  part,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  quality,  its  homogeneity,  and  its 
pnrity ;  if  any  defect  is  perceived,  it  is  rejected  and  declared  to  be  unfit 
for  exportation.  If  no  defect  appear,  it  ia  pranonnced  to  be  exportsUe. 
It  is  then  repacked  in  tbe  hogshead,  which  ia  branded  irith  a  hot  iron, 
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muking  the  pl&ce  of  tnapection,  and  the  quality  of  the  centean ;  «ad  than 
lodged  in  the  inspecting  storehoiuea,  there  to  await  the  dispoaal  of  the 
planter ;  who  receives  a  certificate  of  tho  pvticalan,  serving  at  the  same 
time  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  deftoeit.  It  is  by  selliog  this  tobacco. 
noU  to  the  merchant  that  the  planter  sells  his  tobacco.  The  pnrcbttser,  (hi 
viewing  this  note,  is  as  well  acquainted  widi  tb«  article,  as  if  he  had  in* 
spected  it  himself;  and  he  has  only  to  sead  the  note  awl  transfer  to  the 
■tore  where  the  tobacco  lies,  and  it  is  immediately  delivered  oat,  agreeably 
to  his  orders.  This  measure  has  insDred  a  preference  in  the  foreigm  mar- 
ket to  the  VirKinian  tobacco,  ami  prevents  the  deteriontion  of  the  article. 

Stigar,'^     According  to  &tber  Hennepin,  the  sngar-cane  is  indigenoni 
in  Louisiana,  and  was  found  growing  spontaneonsly  near  the  month  of  the 
Mississippi,  on  it«  first  discovery.     In  1762,  several  of  the  richest  plant- 
ers began  the  cakivation  of  the  sngar-cane,  end  erected  mills  to  press  the 
canes.     Very  little  prioress,  howeve 
tivation  of  this  nsefnl  plant,  while  '. 
of  the  Spanish  settlers.  Since  its  anr 
tivation  of  the  sngar-cane  has  been 
In  1817,  20,000,000  lbs.  or  more  th 
tion  of  the  United  States,  were  mac 
cane  has  also  been  introdnced  into  G 
its  succeeding  equally  well  there  as  i 
is  found  not  to  be  more  laborions  th 
so  many  acddents  ;  1000  lbs.  peracr 
at  10  cents,  (S^-)  would  be  100  do 
sea-coast  of  Georgia  is  now  tnming  h 
cane  ;  and  from  experiments  already 
riantly,  as  far  north  as  the  city  of  Cli 

Maj}le  Sttgar.2  Of  all  the  trees 
or  acer  saccharitium  of  Linnieus,  is  ' 
ers  on  account  of  its  utility.  This 
the  Tennessee  on  the  south,  to  Cana 
soori  on  the  west,  to  the  Alle^anii 
always  indicates  a  good  soil.  It  gra 
westem  slates.  It  is  as  tall  as  the  oi 
ter ;  and  puts  forth  a  white  blossom 
of  leaves.  Msples  sometimes  appea 
but  are  more  commonly  interspeised 
50  trees  are  generally  found  npon  an 
blossom  distinguishes  it  from  the  acei 
som  is  red-     Its  wood  is  ioflammabl 

Eregnated  with  saccharine  matter,  as 
orses,  and  sheep,  of  the  first  settlen 
to  provide  forage  for  that  purpose  ;  i 
afford  a  great  quanUty  of  excellent 
20  years  ;  and  thrives  best  in  a  i 
abundant  as  the  winter  has  been  raor 
maple  is  more  abundant  in  the  New 
lie  to  the  south.  So  far  is  it  from  ' 
contrary  the  oftener  this  operation  is 
edi  and  in  this  respect  it  follows  the 
tree  has  not  only  survived,  bat  even 
■A'treeof  an  ordinary  size  is  said  toy  Dcinesdm  GoOqIc 
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30  or  30  gallons  of  eap.  In  the  atate  of  New  York,  from  a  single  tree 
which  had  been  tapped  for  BerotsI  years  saccessively,  20  lbs.  1  oz.  of 
sugar  was  obtained  in  one  season.  Besides  sugar,  the  sap  yields  excellent 
molasses  and  vinegar.  From  the  many  millions  of  sogar-maples  in  the 
Uniteil  States,  one  wonld  be  apt  to  think  that  it  wonld  be  a  very  easjr 
thing  for  the  Americans  to  raiae  as  mach  sugar  as  irould  ha  necessary  for 
home  consumption ;  especially  as  we  are  told  by  their  writers,  that  the 
process  is  so  simple  and  cheap,  and  might  easily  be  managed  merely  by 
women  and  children.  Nay,  even  for  exportation  a  snfBciency  might  be 
produced,  so  as  amply  to  repay  the  expense  and  labour.  The  total  quan- 
tity at  present  manntactured  in  the  stal«s  U  about  12,000,000  of  poivids. 

The  Myrlk  Wax-lree.'}  The  myrtle  wai-tree,  (myrica  cerijera,)  i 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Louisiana.  The  bees  conceal  their  honey 
in  it,  to  save  it  from  the  bears.  In  the  colour  of  its  bark,  and  its  height, 
it  resembles  the  common  laurel,  rising  in  several  stems  from  the  root ;  but 
its  leaves  are  neither  so  thick  nor  so  lively  as  those  of  the  laurel.  It  beu« 
its  fruit  in  bundles  like  a  nosegay,  rising  from  the  same  place  in  varions 
stalks  of  two  inches  long.  At  the  end  of  each  of  these  is  a  small  pea 
containing  a  kernel  in  a  nut,  which  last  is  wholly  covered  with  wax.  The 
Fruii,  which  is  plentiful,  is  easily  gathered,  the  branches  being  very  flexi- 
ble. Two  kinds  of  wax  are  produced  by  this  tree, — >one  a  whitish  yellow, 
and  the  other  green.  They  throw  boiling  water  upon  the  stalks  and  grains 
till  they  are  entirely  fioated  ;  and  when  they  have  thus  stood  a  few  mi- 
nutes, the  water  is  poured  off,  which  carries  the  finest  wax  along  with  it, 
which  when  cold  is  pale  yellow,  and  may  be  bleached  in  six  or  seven  days. 
Having  separated  the  best  wax,  boiling  water  is  ^ain  poured  apon  the 
sialics  and  gr^ns,  till  the  whole  wax  is  judged  to  be  separated.  The  wax 
thus  produced  is  so  dry  and  brittle,  that  if  it  falls,  it  breaks  into  several 
pieces. 

Zoology.^  The  wild  animals  of  the  United  States  nearly  correspond 
with  those  of  Canada.  The  class  mamiaatia,  in  North  America,  as  far  aa 
it  is  known,  includes  118  quadrupeds  and  28  cetacea.  In  the  countries 
between  the  Missouri  and  the  Atlantic,  their  numbers  are  constantly  de- 
creasing,  in  proportion  as  the  population  is  increasing.  The  moose-deer 
is  becoming  very  rare,  and  will  probably  be  soon  extirpated,  as  the  wolf 
and  wild  boar  have  been  in  Briton.  Among  the  animals  now  lost,  is 
classed  tho  mammoth,  or  matlodon  giganleum,  whose  enorroons  bones  are 
particularly  found  near  the  salt-licks  upon  the  Ohio.  It  has  not  been 
found  in  South  America.  Thebufbloes,  which  used  to  herd  in  such  vast 
numbers  in  the  western  territory,  have  almost  all  crossed  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri,  and  taken  refuge  in  the  vast  plains  of  Louisiana.  Numer- 
ous as  they  seemed  to  be  on  the  west  of  the  AUegbauies,  they  are  still  far 
more  so  in  the  extensive  country  above  mentioned.  Pike  atHms,  that  ou 
the  banks  of  the  Arkansaw,  there  were,  at  one  time,  at  least  3000  of  these 
animals  in  his  view  ;  and  at  another  time  says  that  he  would  not  attempt 
to  deso'ibe  the  droves  of  buffaloes  which  he  saw  in  his  route,  but  that  the 
whole  prairie  on  both  sides  of  the  river  was  covered  ivith  them,  and  that 
their  numbers  eiceedefl  imagination.  Lower  down  tiie  river,  Wilkinson 
says  that  the  herds  of  elk,  deer,  goats,  and  bn&loes,  surpassed  credibility; 
and  solemnly  asserts,  that  he  saw  more  than  9000  buffaloes  during  one 
day's  march.  The  buffaloes,  at  i  years'  old,  weigh  from  1200  to  1100 
lbs.  weight :  their  flesh  is  said  to  be  preferable  to  beef:  and  ^ey  are  fre- 
quently killed  for  the  tongue  alone,  which  b  said  to  be  a  delicious  morsel. 
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Among  the  ammab  commoa  (o  North  America,  are  six  tania  of  tqnurels, 
which  greatly  injora  the  maize-plaiitatioDs  and  the  fields  of  wheat.  The 
species  called  the  CaroUniaa  aqairrel,  ia  grayish,  and  a  little  larger  than 
the  Eoropeaa  one.  Their  nomber  ia  ao  coneiderable  in  Kentocky,  that, 
aereml  times  a  day,  the  children  are  eent  round  the  fields  to  scare  them. 
At  the  [qiproach  (^  winter,  they  appear  m  Kentucky  in  anch  nnmbers,  that 
the  formeTs  are  ohiiged  to  onite  to  hont  them.  This  chase  is  freqneatly 
concerted  into  a  party  of  pleasure ;  the  fauntera  divide  into  pain,  and  may 
then  kill  30  or  40  in  a  morning,  while  ao  indiridnal,  on  the  contrary,  will 
scarcely  kill  one ;  for  the  squirrel,  laying  himself  along  the  tmnk  of  the 
tree  which  be  has  ascended,  turns  continnatly  so  as  to  keep  it  between 
him  and  the  hunter.  Vast  numbers  of  antelopes  frequent  the  plains  of  the 
MLssonri.  Thia  animal  is  described  by  capt^n  Lewis  as  the  fleetest  of  all 
quadrupeds,  seeming  rather  to  fly  than  to  run.  Timorous  and  shy,  it  ge- 
nerally rests  on  the  ridges  which  command  a  view  of  all  the  approaches 
of  an  enemy :  the  acnteness  of  its  s^ht  distingiushes  the  moat  distant  dan- 
ger 1  the  delicate  sensibility  of  its  smell  defeats  the  precautions  of  con- 
cealment ;  and  when  alarmed,  it  files  with  a  speed  eqoal  to  the  fleetest 
race-horse.  Beyond  the  Mandan  villages,  and  from  thence  to  the  Rocky 
moBntaioB,  are  vast  nombera  of  those  animals,  which,  by  the  French  and 
natives,  are  called  wild  or  moantun-sheep  ;  but  they  very  little  resemble 
sheep,  except  in  the  head,  horns,  and  feet.  Iliey  are  of  a  don  colour, 
except  on  the  belly  and  round  the  mmp,  iriiere  they  are  white.  In  size, 
they  are  somewhat  larger  than  a  deer  ;  they  have  fine  soft  bur,  and  very 
targe  horns,  especially  the  males.  The  European  animals  which  have  been 
naturalized  in  America  are  the  cow,  horse,  ass,  b<^,  aheep,  goat,  and  dog  ; 
and  these  have  multiplied  to  snch  a  degree,  as  to  exceed  the  native  quad- 
rupeds greatly  in  number.  The  finest  horaea  in  the  United  States  are 
those  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  which,  by  their  mien  and 
the  elegance  of  their  form,  may  be  compared  with  the  best  in  Europe. 
Their  beauty  arises  from  crossing  the  English  and  Spanish  breeds.  As 
the  Virginians  are  passionately  addicted,  like  their  English  ancesMrs,  to 
horse-racing,  more  attention  is  there  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  breed 
than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  IJnited  States,  and  consequently  Virginia 
ia  reputed  to  have  the  best  horses  for  the  saddle  or  the  carriage.  Vast 
numbers  of  wild  horses  are  to  be  found  in  Louisiana  and  Meiico.  They 
are  all  originally  from  the  Spanish  settlements,  and  have  multiplied  amaz- 
ingly in  the  extensive  savannahs  and  prairies.  Many  of  them  have  been 
stolen  by  the  Sionz  or  Nawdoesses  Indians,  who  roam  between  the  Mis- 
somi  and  Mississippi ;  and  great  attention  is  paid  to  rearing  these  animals 
by  the  Sioux.  They  feed  in  large  herds  on  the  prunes  of  the  Arkansaw. 
As  many  horses  Eire  to  be  found  in  these  immense  plains,  and  those  of 
New  Meiico,  as  would  supply  HI  the  sav^es  of  North  America,  the 
Spaniards,  and 
are  imported  i 
contraband;  th 
to  the  America 
are  sold  at  N« 
an  exceeding  I 
often  free  then 
little  attention 
Allegbanies ;  fi 
•aw  but   four  ,-.  , 
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ranch  evteenwd,  asd  the  wool  w  of  the  aame  coarae  qnality  m  that  of 
tiM  easMrn  itates.  It  b  in  ttw  Now  Eogland  itatea,  and  in  tiw  trBatera 
parts  of  Pemuylvania,  that  the  greatest  qoantitjr  of  shaep  u  rcsrod.  Merino, 
or  Spanish  sheep,  have  been  lat^^  introdiced  into  the  United  States. 

or  all  the  domesdo  animalB,  pigs  are  the  most  nomerons,  in  the  woittm 
states.  Every  inhabitant  keeps  some,  and  sereral  bare  aa  many  as  150  or 
300.  These  animals  never  qnit  the  forests,  where  they  always  find  food, 
particalarly  in  aatnmn  and  snmmer.  Hey  grow  extremely  wild,  and 
herd  together.  Sometimes  they  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of  the  forests, 
and  do  not  re-appear  for  sever^  months  ;  they  are,  howerer,  accustomed 
to  return  to  the  plantations  occadoaally,  by  foeding  them  with  muze  once 
or  twice  a  week.  Ute  number  of  homed  cattle  is  very  considenible, 
especially  ia  the  New  England  states,  w^iere  great  attention  is  paid  to  the 
breed  of  milk  cows.  Bnt  the  number  is  daily  aogmen^ng  in  Kentucky  and 
the  state  of  Ohio  ;  chiefly,  howerer,  for  the  pnrposes  of  fattening  and  ex- 
portation to  the  eastern  stales. 

Of  amphibious  aninsU,  many  difierent  species  are  to  be  fonnd  in  tb« 
lakea  and  riven  of  the  United  States ;  the  Missouri  in  the  lower  parte  of 
its  coarse  swarms  with  alligators;  as  also  a  number  of  its  tributary  streams, 
and  all  the  rivers  of  the  southern  states.  Of  serpents,  Dr  Morse  enume- 
rates near  10  kinds  in  the  United  States.  Viifpnia,  in  particular,  pro- 
duces  great  narabers.     The  rattle-Bnake  is  the  largest,  and  most  dreadlnl. 

Among  the  fish,  are  most  of  those  esteemed  in  Europe;  and  among 
those  that  are  peculiar  may  be  mentioned  the  large  species  of  white  trout 
found  in  the  lakes,  and  the  cat-fish  in  the  Ohio,  MisaiBsippi,  and  Missouri, 
some  of  which  weigh  above  100  lbs.  The  quantity  of  fish  in  the  Mia- 
sonri  and  its  tributary  streams  is  astonishing.  In  the  Maha  creek,  whither 
captwn  Clarke  and  ten  of  the  party  went  to  fish,  387  of  different  kinds 
were  cau^t  in  a  few  hours  ;  and  at  another  time,  709  fish  were  caught 
in  the  same  stream,  167  of  which  were  large  pike. 

Charles  Lu«en  Bonaparte  has  arranged  the  birds  of  the  United  Statea 
into  28  funilies,  81  genera,  and  362  species,  viz:  209  land  and  153 
water-birds.  Of  these  81  genera,  63  are  common  to  Enrope  and  America, 
while  18  have  no  repreeentatives  in  Enrope.  Vast  numbers  of  wild  tnr- 
kies  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  United  States,  bnt  e«peciallyin  the  western 
territory  and  Louisiana.  A  chain  of  hills  stretching  throngh  Peaniylvsnis 
to  the  Delaware  is  denominated  the  Flying  ridge,  from  dte  innumerable 
flights  of  turides  on  them.  These  birds  were  peculiar  to  America,  espe- 
cially in  the  northern  division  of  that  continent ;  and  were  originally  im- 
ported from  Mexico  to  SpMn,  end  from  dience  to  England  ;  so  that  all  the 
various  breeds  of  domesticated  European  tnrkies  are  derived  from  the 
irild  American  breed,  which  is  larger,  and  the  colour  of  whose  plumage 
and  legs  is  a  deep  red.  They  feed  chiefly  on  chesnuta  end  acorns  in 
autumn  and  in  winter. 

Mineralogy.']  Notwithstanding  tiM  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver  are 
common  in  the  adjacent  old  Spanish  territories,  none  of  that  charactor 
have  yet  been  discovered  in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  Considerable 
quantities  of  gold  have,  however,  been  found  in  the  county  of  Cabarrus,  in 
North  Carolina,  insomuch,  that  of  the  gold  coinage  in  1804,  about  11,000 
dollars  in  value  were  the  produce  of  vi^n-metal  from  that  county.  Tit» 
cupidity  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  in  the  gold-mining  districts,  has  yet 
prevented  the  erection  of  proper  machinery  for  raising  and  pulverising  the 
gold  ore.     It  u  also  sud,  that  the  finest  particles  which  occur  in  alluvial 
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natter  an  neglected,  and  aaiy  the  larg;e  grauu  and  Innps  (oaght  after. 
Some  Anierican  and  French  honters  pretended  to  have  dUcoTered,  up  the 
Waibita,  30  leagoei  above  the  hot  springi,  nlrer  ore  of  eo  rich  a  quality 
that  three  ponnda  of  ore  yield  a  pound  of  eUveT.  IndicationH  of  silver  are 
also  eaid  to  occur  on  the  Little  Minonri,  (a  small  stream  that  rtuu  into  ^ 
Waahita,  and  a  different  river  frofn  the  Little  Miasonri  of  Lewie  and 
Clarke,)  which  flows  over  a  bed  of  martial  pyriies.  Copper  is  sud  to  be 
fooiid  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Within  a  few  milee  of  New  York,  is 
a  pretty  rich  copper-mine,  yietdiDg  from  60  to  70  lbs.  of  fine  copper,  per 
cwL  Rich  copper-mineB  are  found  in  New  Jersey,  on  the  rivers  Paaaaik 
and  Rariton.  Other  mines  of  the  same  mineral  are  found  in  Virginia,  and 
near  Lake  Snperiw ;  but  Done  of  these,  that  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
excepted,  ara  now  wrought.  Acceding  to  Imlay,  there  is  a  very  rich 
vein  of  native  copper  on  the  river  Wabash  ;  whicti  be  affirms,  in  his  usual 
hyperbolical  manner,  to  ba  perh^is  the  richest  in  dM  bowels  of  the  whole 
ewtli.  Zinc  has  been  discovered  in  FennaylTania.  Lead  is  aaid  to  appear 
on  the  banks  of  the  Coonecticnt,  2  miles  from  Middleton.  It  is  also  re- 
ported to  appear  in  the  state  of  New  York  ;  aod  in  the  Shawagnnk  moua- 
tains,  in  New  Hampshire,  there  is  a  eonaiderable  vein  af  lead  ore,  accom- 
panied with  manganese.  This  miuenl  is  also  found  in  several  parts  a£ 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  A  very  rich  aad  extensive  vein  of 
lead  is  said  to  str^ch  along  tin  eastern  bank  of  the  Miiaonri,  from  the 
mouth  of  Rocky  river,  more  than  100  miles  npwai^.  But  the  moat 
Talnable  lead-mines  are  found  in  the  lately  acquired  territory  of  Upper 
Louisiana.  Theae  mines  are  nigh  the  banks  of  tbe  Marramneg,  which 
blls  into  tbe  Misaoori  between  tlte  settlements  of  St  Louis  and  St  Gene- 
vieve ;  and  hare  hitherto  been  wmight  with  ctmaideiable  profit.  They 
cover  an  area  of  more  than  3000  equaie  miles,  and  are  wid  to  be  the  most 
extensive  (m  the  globe.  Tbe  ore  is  of  the  ridiest  and  purest  land,  and 
exists  in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply  tbe  whole  United  State*.  The 
number  of  mines  is  165,  in  which  more  than  1,100  men  ate  employed, 
predncing  anunally  3,000,000  pounds  of  tbe  met^  rained  at  180,000 
dollaia. 

There  is  abundance  of  Iron  ore,  of  varions  qualitiea,  in  tbe  Unilad 
States.  In  the  state  of  Maine,  the  fonnderies  are  supplied  with  bog-ore  ; 
and  another  kind,  in  great  abnadancej  is  found  in  Mauachusetta.  There 
are  iron  mines  in  Rhode  island,  tiie  middle  states,  and  in  South  Carolina. 
Pennaylrania  abonwb  in  this  ainecal.  "  Immense  quantities  of  iron  ore," 
says  Dr  Mmee,  "  are  found  in  various  parts  of  Masrachnaetts,  particnlarty 
in  the  old  colony  of  Plymouth,  in  the  towns  of  Middleborongb,  Bridge- 
water,  Taunton,  Attleborough,  Stougbton,  and  other  aeigbbonring  towns, 
which  have  consequently  became  the  seat  of  iron  mannfoctnres."  There 
are  also  many  iron  works  in  Maryland ;  and  iron  ore  is  found  in  Tennes- 
see and  Kentucky.  It  is  however  stated,  in  Gallatin's  veport  to  tbe  bouse 
of  representatives  for  1810,  that  althengh  •  greet  proponioa  of  the  iriHi 
ore  found  in  Vermont,  Pennsylrania,  Mar]^and,  and  Virginia,  be  of  asnpe- 
rior  quality,  and  some  of  the  iron  mandactured  there,  equal  to  any  im- 
ported, it  is  matter  of  regret,  that,  from  the  great  demand,  and  from  want 
of  proper  attention  to  tbe  maouEacture,  much  mferior  Americao  iron  is 
brought  to  market.  Iron  ore,  in  abnndaace,  is  met  widi  on  the  banks  of 
the  Washita,  hnt  it  is  of  an  infnior  quality.  Tbe  mimber  af  furnaces, 
foi^ee,  and  Uoomeries,  in  1810,  was  5^0,  and  tbe  raloe  of  the  iron  niann- 
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iiemred  aDnukllf  wu  ntimMed  M  from  12,000,000  to  15,000^000  of 
dollan. 

Coal  has  been  foand  in  large  qaantities  in  Tarions  parts  of  the  United 
States,  particalarly  on  James'  rivar  in  Virginia.  At  two  or  three  places, 
where  shafta  have  been  snnk  on  its  left  bank,  after  di^ng  SO  fathoms 
through  a,  red  clay,  a  bed  of  coal,  S4  feet  thick,  has  been  fonnd  reposing 
on  an  inclined  bed  of  granite.  The  coals  of  this  mine,  and  indeed  of  all 
those  which  have  been  opened  in  Vi^nia,  are  very  smalt :  and  the  most 
solid  pieces  which  can  be  obtuned,  crorable  into  dnst  M  ^e  slightest  touch ; 
so  that  they  are  mach  more  adapted  to  he  used  in  a  smith's  forge,  than  to 
be  consiuned  in  gratee.  The  npper  branch  of  the  Patomac,  above  and  to 
the  left  of  Fort  Cumberland,  haa  been  celebrated  for  its  strata  of  coal, 
forming  down  on  its  banks,  so  that  boats  can  lie  at  the  river  aide,  and  load 
tbemselTes  immediately  from  it.  In  1804,  a  horizontal  bed  of  coat,  10 
feet  thick,  was  found  on  the  banka  of  the  Juniata,  25  miles  west  of  Hon- 
tingdoo,  Pennsylvania.  The  price  at  the  mine  is  seven  or  eight  cents  the 
bnsbel ;  and  there  is  »i  easy  water  carriage  to  Colnmbia,  in  the  same  state. 
The  whole  space  between  the  foot  of  the  Laurel  mountains  and  the  rivers 
Alleghany  and  Manongnhela,  besides  the  lower  part  of  the  coarsea  of  these 
rivers,  and  of  the  rivers  Youghiogheny  and  Kishkeminitas,  is  one  con* 
tinned  stratnm  of  coal,  resting  on  a  h<HizoDtal  bed  of  calcareous  stones, 
covered  with  slate  and  schist.  Tbis  stratom  rises  and  falls  with  the  strata 
in  the  hills  and  rallies  ;  and  it  is  thicker  in  the  former,  thinner  in  the  latter, 
being  in  general  from  six  to  seven  feet  thick.  This  stratnm  is  at  the  mean 
depth  of  12  and  16  feet  helow  the  aurface.  Bat  the  country  being  aa  yet 
almost  one  continual  forest,  and  very  thinly  inhabited,  considering  its  im- 
mense extent,  these  mines  of  coal  ha,n  not  been  opened  unless  very  par- 
^ally  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Pittsborg.  Almost  all  the  large  streama 
that  fall  into  the  Ohio  have  coal  deposits,  more  or  less,  in  the  lower  porta 
of  their  conises.  In  Upper  Tennessee,  abundance  of  stone-coal  is  fonnd 
in  the  Cumberland  mountains.  Vast  beds  of  coal  exist  in  the  upper 
couise  of  the  Miaaiaaippi ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  in  the  lower  part  of 
its  course,  the  vegetable  subetancee  brought  down  by  the  stream,  and  de- 
poeited  on  the  bonks,  are  advancing  toward  a  state  of  perfect  coal ;  as  it  is 
now  admitted  by  all  philosophers,  that  coal  is  often  formed  hy  heaps  of 
trees,  first  carried  away  by  rivers  and  floods,  and  afterwards  covered  with 
earth.  On  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  are  «ast  quantities  of  coal.  Fifteen 
miles  up  this  river,  and  six  miles  helow  the  village  of  St  Cbarles,  ia  a  re- 
inarkable  large  coal  hill,  termed  hy  the  French,  La  Ckarboauierre.  It  is 
one  solid  mass  of  stone  coal,  which  (says  Pike)  wonid  probably  afford 
sufficient  fuel  for  all  the  population  of  Lonisiuia.  Nigb  the  confluence  of 
the  Kauzos  with  the  MuBonri,  is  a  high  bank  of  sohd  coal,  on  the  north 
aide  of  the  latter  stream.  Near  the  Mandan  villages,  stone  coal  appears 
in  the  bluffs,  or  ateep  hanks,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river ;  and  beyond 
the  Mandans,  for  the  space  of  more  than  400  miles,  appearances  of  coal 
are  almoet  constantly  indicated  by  the  strata  on  both  buiks.  In  the  east* 
em  states,  however,  coal  is  hy  no  means  abundant.  Wood  for  fuel,  though 
plenty,  is  dear,  from  the  high  price  of  lahonr,  ao  that  many  of  the  infaabi- 
tonta  hum  pit^oal  imported  from  Great  Britain. 

LiroeHtoDe  is  rare  to  the  E.  of  the  Blue  ridge.  From  Milton,  near  the 
foot  of  the  South  moiutain,  a  veui  of  Unwstone,  formed  like  schist,  and 
placed  between  layers  of  perfect  elater  oever  mora  tfaao  lea  feet  thick,  hat 
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frequently  lew,  BtrateiiM  820  niilea  in  a  N.E.  and  8.W.  direction.  Thia 
luneatone,  when  calcined,  makes  excellent  lime.  Abundance  of  marble* 
are  foand  in  the  weetem  states  ;  and  the  beavtiful  red  serpentine,  of  wbich 
the  pipe»  of  the  Indian  chiefs  are  made,  comes  from  the  vest  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. There  is  a  small  creek,  which  enters  the  Sionz  rirer,  a  little 
below  its  falls,  afwr  passing  through  clifia  of  red  serpentine,  wbich  is  called 
Pipo'Stone  creek.  The  necessity  of  procuring  this  article  has  produced 
a  sort  of  law  of  nations,  by  which  the  banks  of  this  cre«k  are  held  sacred 
by  all  the  Indian  tribes ;  and  these  quairies  possess  a  right  of  asylum,  or 
protection  from  the  ravages  of  war,  or  the  attacks  of  hostile  tribes.  A 
creek  that  falls  into  the  rirer  St  Peter's,  not  far  from  its  entrance  into  the 
Mississippi,  on  the  W.  eide,  is  held  equally  sacred,  passing  [wtween  clifis 
of  the  same  material-  Plambago  or  blade  lead,  aluroinons  elate,  and  as- 
bestos, are  found  in  Massachnsetts.  Zinc  is  fonnd  in  Connecucut  and 
New  York.  Fine  baeall,  talc,  white  and  yellow  quanz,  gray  and  green 
lapis  ollaris,,and  petro^ilex,  occur  in  rarious  parts  of  the  United  Slates. 
The  Indian  hatchets  were  formerly  made  of  fine  basalt ;  their  knives  of 
qnarts  and  petro-sdex ;  tb«r  kettles  of  lapis  ollaris,  as  also  their  tobacco- 
pipes  ;  but  the  calumeia,  or  pipes  of  peace,  were  made  of  the  fine  serpen- 
tine above  mentioned.  On  the  sonth  side  of  the  Missouri,  and  consider- 
ably beyond  its  confiuence  with  the  Platte  river,  are  two  successive  ranges 
of  steep  cliffs,  contaiaiog  alum,  copperas,  cobalt,  and  pyrites  or  fire  stone. 
The  water  of  the  river  was  so  impregnated  with  these  mineral  substances, 
especially  the  cobalt,  that  tbe  whole  American  party  were  sickenetl  for 
several  days,  by  inadvertently  drinking  of  it.  Of  precions  stones,  properly 
so  called,  there  are  few  or  none  in  the  United  States,  with  the  enceptlon 
perhaps  of  topazes  which  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  Connecticut.  Tba 
state  of  Geo^ia  contains  no  nunerals  whatever,  exc^t  a  bank  of  oyster- 
shells,  90  miles  from  the  sea.  Gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  is  found  in 
the  state  of  New  York  i  and  it  is  supposed  that  immense  beds  of  it  exist 
on  the  high  grounds  to  the  west  of  the  Washita.  It  is  also  found  in  several 
places  in  tbe  vicinity  of  the  Missouri.  While  pipe  stone  clay,  marie,  red, 
and  yellow  ochre,  and  fuller's  earth,  are  found  in  the  northern  states. 

That  useful  mineral,  salt,'is  fonnd  in  varions  parts  of  the  United  Stales, 
but  not  yet  in  such  quantiUes  as  fully  to  supply  the  home-consumption. 
The  eastern  stales  are  chiefly  supplied  with  this  necessary  article  from  the 
salt  springs  of  Onondago  and  Cayuga.  The  salt  works  of  Onondago  are  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  about  5  or  6  miles  N.  of  Onondago  village,  in  the 
village  of  Salina,  which  is  situated  on  a  bank  50  feet  above  the  creek  and 
marsh  in  front.  The  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  appears  to  be  a 
stiff  barren  clay ;  and  wood,  from  the  vast  consumption  of  the  furnaces, 
has  already  become  scarce.     The  salt  springs  are  found  on  the  marein  of 
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to  axij  other  in  the  WMtem  country,  both  with  mpect  to  dw  Hirengdi  of 
the  water,  and  thf  qanntit^  and  quality  of  the  wit,  aa  it  reqniras  only  from 
M  to  130  gallont  of  a«h  water,  to  prodace  a  bnshel  of  that  oMful  mineraL 
Ihere  is  abundance  of  aalt  springs  on  the  Wabarfi ;  ami  there  are  in<we 
•alinw  to  the  west  of  the  Miwouri  than  would  be  sufficient  to  supply  the 
wants  of  a  population  double  that  of  the  United  States.  Four  miles  below 
at  Generieve,  is  a  copious  salt  spring,  where  all  the  salt  used  in  the  Illi- 
now  and  Indiana  terriiories  i«  made.  On  the  banks  of  the  Washita,  nnder 
the  parallel  of  SV,  N.  are  two  remarkably  strong  salines,  where  the  water 
oozes  from  a  bed  of  quicksand,  aa  saline  and  bitter  as  the  water  of  the 
**'|^^.  Ten  qnarts  of  this  water,  when  eraporated,  yielded  a  saline  mass,  , 
which,  when  dry,  weighed  eight  onncea.  Thia  brine  ia  therefore  double 
J™  "irength  of  the  best  Ucka  in  Kentucky.  The  conntry  on  the  south  of 
*he  Arkansaw  abonnds  in  salines  to  such  a  d^;ree  as  to  induce  an  alnioat 
complete  sterility  of  soil  fw  some  hundred  miles  in  the  upper  part  of  iu 
conrse,  fhe  very  prairie-grasa  is  ineroeted  with  salt,  which  the  Osage 
Indiana  obtain  by  scraping  it  off  with  a  turkey's  wing  into  a  wooden 
trencher.'  The  spsce  between  the  Arkansaw  and  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Kanzaa  ia  also  fiill  of  saline  matter ;  and  beyond  the  confluence  of  the 
Great  Osa^  with  the  Misaonri,  a  great  number  of  streams  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  salt,  occnr,  which  fall  into  the  latter.  Saltpetre  ia  also 
very  abnndant  in  this  quarter,  being  found  in  namberless  cares  along  the 
Missouri ;  and  the  shores  of  the  Arkansaw  are  aa  it  were  frosted  with 
oitre.  It  is  also  fount!  in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  the  other  wester:i  di^ 
tricts;  but  not  in  such  quantity  as  to  supply  the  demand,  as  the  most  of 
the  saltpetre  is  imparted  from  the  Esat  Indies.  The  Kanamha  Bxgitler 
fiimishes  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  salt  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  daring  the  year  1827 ;  the  result  of  which  is  as  follows : — Whole 
quantity  raannfactared,  4,151,182  hnsbels  ;  of  which  New  York  fomtshea 
lilSi.ldS,— Virginia,  929,848, — Massachusetts,  485,861, — Pennsylrania, 
350,1)00,— Kentucky,  196,000  bushels. 


CHAP.  I  v.— POPULATION. 
Original  Foptilation,  and  Existing  Indian  Tribet.'J  Hating,  in  the  in- 
troduction to  this  rolume,  noticed  the  perplexing  question  relative  to  the 
nauve  population  of  the  American  continent,  namely,  by  whom,  at  wliat 
time,  and  from  whence,  this  quarter  of  the  globe  was  peopled, — and  baring 
also,  in  our  deecription  of  British  America,  given  a  general  notice  of  the 
native  tribes,  with  their  manners,  customs,  and  other  peculiarities, —-this 
section  shall  be  confined  to  a  short  account  of  those  tribes  which  inhabited 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States'  territory,  at  the  epoch  uf  its  firat 

'  Tliere  1*  ■  B*t  in  tUs  couitry,  of  sboat  flftnn  l«agu«  in  diameter,  surrounded  by 
Ulb ;  Ibc  »il  ii  ■  black  Ttty  tue  wt/ad,  sod  k  bdtd  tlwl  tbe  har*«s'  frtt  hardly  loan 
■  trace.  Uuiiog  a  warm  and  dry  Kuon,  vapuura  an  exhaled  from  tbia  flat,  whicb, 
■ftcr  being  rDiK^nied,  Tnll  on  thia  black  aand,  covering  It  wiib  a  very  white  and  Boa 
saline  im-riutation,  balf  an  Inch  thick  1  tbe  ralni  dantray  thi*  phenomenon.  Elgblecn 
■nilea  dlilant  from  tbia  dat  i*  a  mine  uf  rock  nail  j  and  la  leagues  aoutli  of  tbe  aber* 
flat  ie  another  mine  of  ruck  nali.  These  two  mines  dl  O'er  ouly  in  culour:  the  Hint  bor- 
dertni  on  bluF.  andthcKcond  approachrato  red.  The  Indiana,  wiuiaR  well  scqualnled 
witb  Iheae  mlnea,  lue  leren  tu  break  and  niae  the  reck  Md(.  iMIl  farther  t*  (be  Hmih. 
and  on  sew  of  the  bnnchei  of  the  Arkajuair,  li  another  rsmarbabla  Bliu.  Oa  tba 
dedivltr  of  a  amall  Mil,  there  an  floe  hole*,  about  a  fool  snd  a  half  in  diameter,  sod 
tiva  In  depth,  which  ar^alwayn  lull  of  aalt  water,  without  ever  •vemowlof. 
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dtanovery  ttd  MltleaMBt  by  the  En^iili  cohmUu ;  knd  of  th«  nunts, 
nanher,  sod  popnlaiioii,  of  snch  kbongiml  tribei  u  bare  aurTived  tbt 
geiwnl  dntnictiim  of  tbe  race ;  and  of  thoM  who  Mill  roun  in  the  pluw 
of  (be  Wabaih  and  lllinoie,  or  in  tbow  of  Ijoniiisna.  The  fullowing  ao 
eonnt  of  the  tribe*  which  esiited  aloDgat  the  Atlantic  coast  when  firat  ex- 
plored by  English  adTeaturers,  ia  taken  from  a  recent  American  pablica- 

The  diatiict  of  Mune  was  ponsMed  by  the  Tarrmlttnt,  who  were 
denominated  AbiiuqHU  by  tbe  FreDch.  These  were  alwa)-!  hostile  to  llw 
Engtieh,  hmving  French  priest*  parly  settled  among  them. — The  Ater- 
giuian*  resided  round  Massachusett's  bay.  These  were  often  attacked  by 
the  Tarrenteens,  and  as  often  fled  to  the  English 'for  protection. — The 
Uohegiru  dwelt  between  the  Thamet  and  Connecticnt  rivers,  and  on  the 
higher  branches  of  the  former.  These  were  generally  friendly  to  the  fitat 
•ettlera. — The  PequUt,  settled  on  tbe  sound  between  New  Lon<lon  and 
StonningtoQ,  were  nearly  extenninaied  in  the  war  of  1637.  The  Nar- 
ngantet*,  who  dwelt  principally  round  tbe  bay  of  the  eame  name,  were  a 
powerfdl  and  populous  trib«,  and  could  furnish  2000  warriors  in  1675. 
They  were  the  most  ingenious  aarages  in  the  eastern  country,  and  made 
tbe  tieatest  wampum,  pendants,  and  bracelets,  stone-pipes,  aud  earthen- 
ware, which  they  dispoeed  of  to  their  Indian  neighbours  fur  furs  and  peltry, 
bartering  the  latter  to  the  settlers,  for  shrouds,  paint,  mm,  and  baubles. — 
Next  to  the  Narragansets,  were  the  IVontponongr,  whose  sachem,  Masaa- 
■oit,  gave  his  name  to  Mausuhnaett's  bay,  anil  bad  bis  principal  seats  at 
the  towns  now  called  Bristol  and  >fidd]eborongh.  It  was  Philip,  (he  son 
of  this  sachem,  who  ui^d  bis  tribe  to  a  desUnctire  and  obstinate  war  with 
the  English  settlers,  in  1675,  and  who  fell  in  the  contest^^-Besides  these, 
were  many  other  tribes  of  less  notoriety,  in  what  is  now  called  the  New 
'England  states  :  all  of  whom  bare  nearly  perished. — To  the  south  of  the 
Ptquott,  there  was  another  powerful  tribe,  once  sovereigns  of  an  exten- 
uve  region,  reaching  from  the  Connecticut  to  the  Cheeapeak,  compre* 
kending  all  that  part  of  New  York  which  lies  between  the  sea  and  the 
highlsndii.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware  stales.  The  natives 
of  this  tribe  called  themaelves  LiniteUinopei ;  by  the  French  they  were 
called  Lt*  Loupt,  or  '  the  Wolves,'  and  by  the  English,  Dtlamare*.  This 
confederscy  comprised  numerous  subordinate  clans,  the  principal  of  which 
were  the  Chi/iocti,  who  dwelt  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Delaware  ;  the  Wa- 
nami,  who  ranged  from  the  Raritan,  in  New  Jersey  to  the  sea-coai^t ;  the 
MuHta/t,  on  the  upper  streams  of  the  Delaware,  down  to  the  Le  High  ; 
the  Wabingas,  or  River  Indians,  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Hudson  ; 
and  tbe  Mo/uccont,  or  ManbaUana,  who  occupied  Staten  island,  York 
island,  and  part  of  Long  island,  from  the  hills  to  the  sea.  These  con- 
federated  tribes,  under  the  native  appellation  of  Lionel  I  inopes,  waged  war 
for  the  greatest  part  of  a  century  with  the  Iroquoii,  or  Five  Nations ;  but 
were  at  last  subdued,  and  reduced  to  the  most  humiliating  situation,  in 
168S,  when  Penn  landed  in  Pennsylvania. — The  territory  of  Maryland 
'was  inhabited  by  the  Sutqiiehaunoei,  who  were  completely  enterminsted 
by  the  Iroquois,  Nanticocks,  Conoys,  Tateloes,  and  Monakaaa,  moat  of 
'  whom  united  with  tha  Iroquois  in  the  subjugation  of  tbe  Delawares. 

When  \'irginiA  was  first  settled  by  the  English,  in  1607,  this  country, 
from  the  sea  to  tbe  mountains,  and  ^m  the  I^tomsc  to  the  southern 
waten  of  James'  river,  was  inhabited  by  40  different  tribes  of  Indian*. 
Of  these,  the  VowhaUaHi,  the  Mannohaau,  and  ^e  ManacanM,  were  the 
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inoM  powerikl.  Tbe  Powfaaltan  eonrederacy  clBtaed  an  extent  of  8000 
•qntre  miles,  and  cootained  a  population  of  8000  sonls.  These  namerooe 
tribes  are  now  extinct. — To  the  aouth  of  James'  river,  and  in  North  Caro- 
lina, the  moat  noted  InrliBD  tribes  were  the  ChoioanmHM,  with  their  allies ;  the 
Nottattagx  and  Mekerrini,  on  the  east ;  and  the  Correei,  Tutcarorai,  and 
Cheroieei,  on  die  (rest.  The  Tnacsroras  were  a  naineninH  and  pawerfol 
tribe  ;  bnt  having  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  whites,  in  1710,  tbej'  were 
Dearly-  eztermi listed,  a  remnant  of  the  tribe  being  obliged  to  remove  to  the 
north,  where  they  afterwards  united  with  the  Iroqaoia,  and  became  the 
sixth  confederated  tribe — The  most  noted  tribes  among  the  aborigines  of 
SoDth  Carolina,  were  the  Stanaet,  Wesloei,  Saranneet,  Apalalchiet,  Con- 
garots,  Esamt,  and  Yamaues,  on  the  east  and  in  the  centra,  all  of  whom 
are  now  either  extinct,  or  mingled  with  other  tribes  ;  and  the  Calabatvt 
and  Chemkees,  on  the  west,  who  still  retun  their  names,  and  a  portion  of 
their  ancient  teirilories  on  the  frontier  of  the  state.  Tbe  Cherokees  were 
ascertained  to  amount  to  15,060  in  1835. 

Of  all  the  Indian  tribes  now  extinct,  the  Natehet,  who  formeriy  dwelt 
on  the  east  of  the  Missom-i,  were  the  moat  remarkable,  having  advanced 
higher  in  the  scale  of  civilization  than  any  of  their  aboriginal  neighbours. 
They  had  500  chiefa,  called  Suns,  who  all  obeyed  the  Grand  Sun,  thek 
common  sovereign.  The  sun  was  (be  chief  object  of  their  adoration ;  and 
their  principal  festival  was  in  July,  at  the  time  of  harvest ;  a  perpetual  fire 
was  maintained  by  their  priests,  as  among  tbe  Peruvians  and  ancient  Per- 
sians. These  Indians  lived  for  some  yean  in  great  friendship  with  the 
French  colonists  of  Lonisiania,  whom  they  permitted  to  settle  on  their 
lands,  and  to  whom  they  rendered  every  service  in  their  power.  Their 
hospitality,  however,  was  repud  in  aach  a  manner,  that  they  determined 
to  rid  themselves  of  their  new  guests ;  and  consequently,  on  the  eve  of 
'  St  Andrew,  1728,  they  surprised  the  fort,  and  put  the  whole  garrison  to 
death.  At  the  same  Ume,  the  inhabitants  to  the  number  of  500  were 
massacred ;  some  few  women  and  children  only  excepted,  who  were  madd 
prisoners,  and  a  very  few  of  either  sex  who  escaped.  The  whole  colony 
armed  to  avenge  tbe  cause  of  their  slaughtered  countrymen  upon  these 
Indians,  bnt  with  various  and  uncertain  success.  In  1730,  a  re-inforce- 
ment  having  arrived  from  France,  the  Nalcbes,  with  their  wives  and  chil* 
'dreo,  crossed  the  Mifisisaippi,  and  fled  up  the  Red  river  to  the  vicinity  of 
Natchitoches  ;  where  they  erected  a  fortification,  by  the  side  of  a  small 
lake  of  limpid  water  for  tbeir  defence.  The  French  followed  them,  1500 
atrong,  and  being  joined  by  the  Indians  of  Natchitoches,  the  Natches  were 
attacked  in  tbeir  entrenchments,  early  in  the  morning,  and  after  a  des- 
perate defence  of  six  hours,  all  who  were  not  killed  in  battle,  were  driven 
into  the  lake,  where  the  last  of  them  perished,  and  the  Natchea  as  a  nation 
became  extinct. 

Indian  Tribes  witA.in  the  States.^  "  By  far  the  most  numerous  and 
the  moat  important  of  the  native  tribes  which  still  continue  in  the  imme' 
diate  vicinity  of  the  whiles,  are,"  says  Cooper,  "  those  which  occupy  re- 
servations in  Georgia,  tbe  Floridas,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tenessee. 
The  lingering  fragments  of  a  hundred  tribea  are  certainly  seen  scattered 
over  the  immense  suMace  of  this  country,  living  on  greater  or  less  tracts 
that  bad  been  secured  to  them,  or  dwelling  by  sufferance  in  tlie  woods ; 
bnt  (he  only  people  now  residing  E.  of  the  Mississippi  who  can  aspire  to 
tbe  names  of  nations,  are  the  Creeke,  the  Choetatci,  the  Chidttuatot,  the 
Cherokees,  and  the  Seminolei,  all  of  whom  dwell  in  the  portion  of  coimtry 
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I  htn  named.  As  a  mle,  the  red  min  lUnppcan  befora  the  mpcrior 
moni  and  pfayiical  idflneiice  of  the  white,  jnct  as  1  believe  the  black  man 
wfll  eventnlty  do  the  same  this^,  anle«  be  shall  seek  shelter  in  some  other 
region.  In  nine  case*  in  tan,  the  tribes  bare  gntdnallj  ramored  W. ;  and 
there  is  now  a  conhued  assemblage  of  nations  and  langnagea  collected  is 
the  immense  hnnting-gronnds  of  tbe  prairies.  It  is  imposMbls  to  say  any 
ilung  of  Um  nnmbera  of  the  Indians,  except  by  conjectnre,  since  they  are 
not  considered  as  coming  properly  within  tbe  compntations  of  tbe  censas. 
Perhaps  the  6ve  nations  named  may  contain  not  far  from  80,000  soaU. 
It  is  not  probable  that  all  the  Indians  that  lire  within  the  boondaries  of  tbe 
United  States,  stretching  from  tha  AttanUc  to  the  Pacific,  materially  ex- 
ceed 120,000,  if  indeed  they  reach  that  amount.'  Still  I  do  not  pretend 
to  any  great  accoracy  in  my  eaumatea.  Their  numbers,  in  this  quarter  of 
America,  have  always  been  exaggerated ;  and  the  soanding  terms  of  nation* 
and  tribes  have  contributed  to  the  eitension  of  a  miat^en  idea  of  their 
importance. 

"  The  ordinary  manner  of  the  dioappeanmce  of  ^e  Indian  is  by  a  re- 
moval deeper  into  the  foreat.  Still,  many  linger  near  the  graves  of  th«r 
fathers,  to  which  their  snpentitions,  no  less  than  a  fine  natural  feeling,  lend 
a  deep  interest.  The  fate  of  the  latter  is  ineviti^le ;  they  become  victims 
to  tbe  abuses  of  civilization,  without  ever  attaining  to  any  of  its  moral  ele* 
valion.  As  might  be  eapposed,  unmberleas  divisions  of  these  people,  when 
tbe  couDtry  was  diacovered,  were  found  ia  possession  of  districts  along  the 
coast,  and  deririog  «  principal  means  of  Bopport  from  the  ocean.  They 
were  fishermen  ratlier  than  hunteis,  though  the  savage  state  ordinarily  infera 
a  resort  to  both  pursuits.  Most  of  these  pec^le,  too,  retired  reluctantly 
from  a  view  of  the  Great  salt  lake,  but  same  were  environed  by  the  wbitea 
before  they  were  probably  aware  of  the  blighting  infloenoe  of  the  com- 
monion,  and  getting  gradually  accustomed  to  their  presence,  they  preferred 
remaining  near  the  [dacea  where  they  had  first  drawn  breath.  Trifling  die- 
tricta  of  territory  have  been,  in  every  instance  in  which  tbey  were  en^ 
cieotly  nnmenma  to  make  such  a  provbion  deauable,  aecnred  to  them,  aod 
00  these  little  tracts  of  land  many  of  them  still  remain." 

Many  of  these  Atlantic  Indians,  the  same  writer  adds,  go  to  sea.  They 
are  qiute  often  found  in  the  whalers,  and,  in  some  instancee,  in  the  vesseb 
of  war.  An  officer  in  the  navy  has  told  me  that  he  once  knew  a  Montank 
Indian  who  was  a  captain  of  the  maintop  in  a  sloop  of  war  (  aod  in  another 
instance  a  flag-officer  bad  his  gig  manned  by  Indiana.  Tbey  make  active 
and  very  obedient  seamen,  but  are  never  remarkable  for  strength.  The 
whole  number  of  tbero  who  now  go  to  sea,  does  not,  however,  probably 
exceed  a  hundred  or  two.     The  manufacture  of  haakets  and  brooms  is  a 

'  This  calculMlan  of  Mr  Cooatr  is— if  fannFr  aixaunts  sr*  at  all  to  be  eroditrd— h* 
hr  too  small.  Ilii!  Dumber  of  Indlsas  mident  within  Ifa«  United  Sut«'  boundsrv 
K.  of  tbe  MiMlsslppI,  has  l»ti  lUtHJ,  bj  other  mDthorltie^  at  liS,7IS,  mai  W.  of  It, 
67,065,  total  190,777;  to  which  adding  other  tribe*  neu  the  llocky  mouutHioi,  tbs 
whole  number  will  be  about  ZOO.OOO  In  the  whole  of  the  United  Suio,  or  eu,000  mora 
tbsQ  Cnoprr'i  alalement,  which  even  eitends  to  (hr  mouth  nf  tbe  ColumUa.'  In  Malt* 
Urun'i  ■tslemsnl.  funibbed  bjr  hi*  irsndalor,  and  tslien  from  NiU'i  Amerii»n  nfis- 
ler  for  June,  1B1»,  the  whole  number  of  Indiaiii  K.  of  tlie  Misissippl  ii  given  st 
t«),H«,  whilst  to  the  W.  of  the  Miulnippi  to  Ihe  Kocky  mountains  and  S.  to  tbe  Red 
river  thdr  number  !•  Mated  at  131.!«a);  iotalEM,M6,  within  the  Uniud  Slaiaa' bouo- 
dary.  io  ttie  W.  of  the  Rocky  mount..irH,  ibe  number  ia  Ratrd  at  I71,£00,  and  be- 
tween Red  riier  and  Bio  del  Nortn.  at  ia,770,  total  £16,&TU.  Grand  total  470,000.— 
But  it  moat  be  remarked,  that  thla  latter  atinute  of  «16,aT0v  I*  without  the  United 
States'  booudary.  The  esleulsllon  io  .Mallo  Bmn  ii  tban-Jbre  about  56,000  Bum  tbaa 
the  mult  of  that  to  whivh  we  are  inclined  to  adhere,  and  three  tiinta  mure  than 
C'ooprr'i  itatcmrnt.  if  hkh  Includea  the  territory  of  the  Columbia. 
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Gomoion  emploj'ment  of  all  the  Indian*  who  rMida  near  the  Nttleneate. 
tliey  feed  on  game,  and,  lometimM,  like  the  g^ypnea,  they  make  frem  with 

CItry,  thoDgh  in  common  they  are  rigidly  honest;  nearly  atirays  ao,  n»> 
cormpt«d  by  mnrh  intercoaree  with  the  whites.  With  the  proceeds 
of  thpir  labour  they  pnrchase  blankets,  powder,  and  snch  other  indulgeDCea 
M  it  exceeds  their  art  to  maimfBCture. 

"  The  reservations  in  the  old  states,  and  with  tribes  that  cannot  aspin 
to  the  dimity  of  nstioos,  are  maaaged  on  a  aofficiently  hnmaoe  principle." 
The  reader  will  observa  these  are  Mr  Cooper's  words,  not  onn.  "  The 
laws  of  the  state,  or  of  the  United  States,  have  jnrisdiction  there,  in  all 
matters  between  white  men,  or  between  a  white  man  and  an  Indian  ;  bat 
the  Indians  themselreo  are  commonly  permitted  to  control  the  whole  of 
their  own  internal  policy-  Bargains,  exceeding  certain  amonnts,  are  not 
valid  between  them  and  the  whites,  who  cannot,  for  instance,  pnrcbasa 
their  lands.  Schools  are  usually  provided  in  the  more  important  tribes,  by 
the  general  govemment,  and  in  the  lesa  by  charity.  Religious  inatmction 
is  also  famished  by  the  tatter  means.  I  saw  reservations  in  which  no 
mean  advances  had  been  made  in  dvilization.  Farms  were  imperfecdy 
tilled,  and  cattle  were  seen  grazing  in  die  fields.  StiU  civilisation  advancca 
alowly  among  a  people  who  conaider  labour  a  degradation,  in  addition  to 
the  bodily  dislike  that  all  men-  have  to  its  occupations. 

"  There  are  many  of  these  tribes,  however,  who  fill  a  far  more  important, 
and  altogether  a  remarkable  poutioo.  There  is  certainly  no  portion  of 
country  within  tlie  admitted  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
their  laws  are  not  paramoaot,  if  they  choose  to  exert  them.  Still,  savage 
corarouniries  do  exist  within  these  limits,  with  whom  they  make  treaties, 
agunat  whom  they  wage  open  war,  with  whom  they  make  solemn  peace. 
As  a  treaty  is,  by  the  constitution,  the  paramount  law  of  the  land,  iho 
•everal  states  are  obliged  to  respect  their  legal  provisions.  The  govern- 
ment, it  would  appear  by  the  reports,  puts  the  ntmost  latitude  on  the  con- 
atnictian  of  their  constitutional  powers,  by  even  paying  money  for  the 
aupport  of  missionaries  among  the  Indians.  I  believe,  howoTer,  that  the 
allt^ed  and  legal  object  of  this  charge,  is  for  general  instruction,  ihoogh, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  teachers  are  missionariea.  They  are  of  all  sects,  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic,  the  question  of  creed  never  being  discussed  at  all.  I 
see  by  the  reports,  that  (in  1827)  there  were  1291  scholars  in  the  different 
schools  that  come  under  the  saperintendence  of  the  govemment.  It  is  not 
probable  that  all  the  Indians  belonging  to  the  tribes  that  receive  this  in- 
stmciion,  much  exceed,  if  indeed  they  reach,  the  total  nomber  of  30,000. 
I  think  it  is  therefore  apparent,  that  quite  as  good  provision  for  elementary 
instruction  is  made  in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  as  is  commonly  made  fur  the 
people  of  any  country,  except  those  of  the  United  Slates  themselves. 
'Iliere  is  no  reason  to  suppme  Uiat  all  the  children  who  preiient  themselves 
are  not  tanghl,  and  there  is  much  reaiiou  for  believing  that  efforts  are  con- 
stantly making  to  induce  all  to  come.  The  number  of  teachers  ia  293, 
which  is  quite  enough  to  instruct  ten  times  the  nomber.  Yon  are  not  to 
•oppose,  however,  that  all  these  teachers  are  men  hired  expressly  for  that 
purpose.  They  are  the  missionariea,  their  wives,  and  families,  and  some 
of  Uiem  are  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  in  the  arts  of  life,  as  well  aa  in 
reading  and  writing.  Much  of  the  expense  is  defrayed  by  charitable  asso- 
ciations. The  sum  actually  paid  by  the  government  for  the  express  object 
of  ioatruction  is  7150  dollars,  or  enough  to  maintun  rathvr  more  than  40 
teachers  at  stipends  of  150  dollara  each.     It  is  probable  that  lome  recaiva 
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Dion,  and  mhim  Ism.  It  la  Mid  that  Uie  acbooli  are  genafilly  in  ■  flonriab- 
ia;  condition.  A  great,  hnroaae,  and,  I  think,  ntional  project,  is  now  in 
oparation  to  bring  the  Indians  within  tbo  pale  of  ciTilizatioa.  I  fnrai^ 
yon  with  ile  outline  as  it  is  detwled  in  a  recent  report  of  the  bead  of  the 
Indiao  office."     The  following  is  the  ontiioe  of  this  project : 

"  West  of  the  Misaisiippi,  the  Indiana  still  bold  large  r^ons  that  be- 
lonit  to  no  state  or  territory.  They  propoae  to  eeTend  uibM  (^Choctawt, 
Chickasawt,  Cherokttt,  fcc)  to  sell  their  present  possewions,  improTe- 
menti,  houses,  fencea,  stock,  8cc.  and  to  receive,  in  return,  acre  for  acre, 
will)  the  same  amuunt  of  stock,  fences,  and  every  other  anxiliary  of  civili- 
sation they  now  possesa.  The  inducements  to  make  this  exchange  are  M 
follow ;  Perpetuity  to  their  eitabliahmenta,  since  a  pledge  is  given  that 
no  title  shall  ever  he  granted  that  may  raise  a  pretext  for  another  removal 
— ^n  oi^nixation  of  a  republican,  or,  aa  it  ia  termed,  a  territorial  govem- 
meut  for  them,  snch  as  now  exist  in  Florida,  Arkaaaaa,  and  Michigan- 
protection  by  the  presence  of  troops — and  a  right  to  send  delegates  to  con- 
gress, similar  to  that  now  enjoyed  by  the  other  territories.  If  the  plan 
can  be  effected,  there  ia  reason  to  think  that  the  constant  diminution  in  the 
nnmbers  of  the  Indians  wilt  be  checked,  and  that  a  race,  about  whom  there 
ia  ao  mnch  that  is  poetic  and  fine  in  recollection,  will  be  preserved.  In- 
deed, some  of  the  soathem  tribes  have  already  endured  the  colliuon  with 
the  white  man,  and  are  still  slowly  on  the  increase.  Aa  one  of  tbeaa  iribM 
at  leaat,  (the  Chickatawt,)  is  included  in  this  plan,  there  ia  jnst  ground  tv 
hope  that  the  dangerous  point  of  commnnication  has  been  passed,  and  that 
they  may  coniinne  to  advance  in  civilization  to  maturity.  The  chief  of 
the  barean  for  Indian  afiairs  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  they  have  increased 
about  10  per  cent  within  6  years.  Their  whole  number  is  computed  at 
4,000  5auls.  Should  snch  a  territory  be  formed,  a  nucleus  will  be  created, 
■round  which  nil  the  eavages  of  the  W.  who  have  any  yearnings  for  a  more 
meliorated  state  of  existence,  can  rally.  As  there  is  httle  relactance  to 
mingle  the  white  and  red  blood,  (for  the  physical  difference  ia  far  less  than 
in  the  case  of  the  blacks,  and  the  Indians  have  never  been  menial  alavei,) 
I  xhxak  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  races  would  in  lime  occur.  ThoM 
bmilie.i  of  Ainerii-A  who  are  thought  to  have  any  of  the  Indiao  blood,  are 
rather  proud  of  their  descent ;  nnd  it  is  a  matter  of  boast  among  many  of 
the  most  considerable  persons  of  Vir^is,  that  they  are  descended  from  the 
nnowne<l  Pocahontas." 

By  a  strange  abuse  of  terms,  we  speak  familiarly  of  the  nvage  nation* 
of  North  America.  We  might  as  well  apply  the  term  nation  to  die  variona 
hordes  of  Tartara  who  roam  in  central  Asia, — or  to  the  Arabian  tribes  who 
wander  in  the  deserts  bordering  on  Syria  and  Egypt,— or,  to  come  nearer 
home,  we  might  with  far  greater  propriety  apply  it  to  the  Highland  clana, 
■nd  speak  of  the  nations  of  the  Campbells  and  of  the  Camerona.  Not  one 
of  all  the  Indian  tribes  can  justly  he  dignified  with  that  title ;  the  deno- 
minatiou  of  clan,  tribe,  or  family,  would  have  been  mnch  more  appro- 
priate. The  aboriginal  population  does  not  exceed  one  person  for  every 
20  square  miles ;  it  is  constantly  declining,  and  probably — notwithstanding 
Cooper's  anticipations — in  the  lapse  of  two  ceotnriea  at  most,  the  native 
nee  will  be  extinct.  From  time  to  time  they  are  bongbt  ont — to  roam 
westward,  '  like  bees  whose  hive  has  been  destroyed,' — by  bargwns  which 
Mr  Cooper,  as  he  cannot  put  them  higher  than  the  ordinary  arrangementa 
between  the  weak  and  strong,  coolly  calls  "  a  deference  to  general  princi- 
ple* uf  jnatice  and  hamaaity."     Bestdn  this  belpleH  state  of  things,  the 
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eontioiul  fands  beiveen  the  MivagM,  their  inor^iitkte  propMiuty  for  ■)»- 
rituoaa  liquors,  and  the  rav^u  of  the  small-pox,  are  causes  powerfully 
and  consUiitly  operaliag  to  diiniBish  their  nambets.  A  great  Dumber  of 
tribes  hare  been  alreadj'  extirpated  by  these  means,  and  others  have  lost 
more  than  halE  thsir  popnlatioD.  It  is  impossible  that  tlib  disease  sboold 
hil  of  proving  mortal,  as  the  Indians  hare  no  phyucians,  live  almost  wholly 
on  animal  food,  and  plunge  themselves  into  cold  water  the  moment  that 
this  disease  is  discovered.  Agricnhural  habits  never  seem  to  have  beoi 
generated  amongst  tliem,  and  consequently  an  immense  tract  uf  territori^ 
sarface  ii  requisite  to  support  a  sniBll  tribe.  The  Tartar  and  Arab  iribe« 
ooliect  and  tame  animals,  trest  them  kindly,  rear  them  carefully,  live  od 
their  produce  ruber  than  on  theic  fleah,  and  clothe  thumBelves  with  their 
wool  rather  thau  with  their  skins.  But  the  nati?e  Americans  are  totally 
different  in  their  habiis  from  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Asia.  Tboogb  livii^ 
in  a  soil  abounding  with  grass  and  shrubs,  and  where  animals  are  abundant, 
they  find  it  more  convenient  to  chose  animals  into  the  woods,  than  to  col- 
lect and  lame  them, — more  agreeable  to  kill  them,  than  to  feed  them ;  and 
ibns  their  whole  lih  is  spent  in  hunting,  and  eating  flesh ;  and  as  the  gam» 
is  frequently  wasted,  they  are  obl^^  to  remove  to  other  spots  where  the 
work  of  extermination  has  either  not  commenced,  or  been  suspended  for 
some  time,  in  order  to  prociue  animal  food.  A  stronger  con&'mation  of 
the  above  fart,  that  the  labours  of  the  chase  are  totally  ioadeqiutu  to  inp- 
port  a  nnmerout  popnlation,  cannot  be  given,  than  in  the  reply  of  a  soga- 
dotm  Indian  chief,  (who  happened  to  be  at  Pliiladelpbis,  iu  order  to  solicit 
congress  and  the  Quakms  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  enabling  him  to 
introduce  agncaltnral  habits  among  his  tribe,)  to  Volney.  The  ludiaa 
having  remarked  the  increase  of  die  whites  as  inconceivable ;  and  that  in 
the  course  of  little  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  they  already  coveted 
America  like  swarms  of  flies  and  gnats  i  whilst  his  conntrymen,  who  had 
inhibited  it  from  time  immemorial,  were  still  as  thin  as  deer.  Volney 
asked  him,  why  the  Indiana  did  not  increase  equally  fasL  "  Ah  I"  said 
the  Indimi,  '■  oar  case  is  very  different.  You  whites  hare  found  the  me- 
thod of  collecting  at  hand,  and  in  a  small  space,  a  certain  and  abiudaat 
supply  of  food ;  from  a  piece  of  ground  15  or  ^0  times  as  big  as  this  room, 
a  man  gathers  enot^  to  feed  him  the  whole  year ;  if  to  ihia  he  adds  ano- 
ther plot  sown  with  grass,  fae  breeds  animals  diat  supply  him  with  meat 
and  clothing,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  time  he  may  do  what  be  pleases.  We^ 
on  the  contrary,  require  a  vast  extent  of  ground  to  live  upon ;  for  to  each 
deer  we  kill,  and  one  will  serve  us  but  a  couple  of  days,  a  considerable  ex- 
tent  of  gionnd  is  ncceMary  to  find  nourishment  and  attain  bis  full  growth. 
If  we  eat  and  kill  200  or  300  in  a  year  it  is  the  same  thing  as  if  we  ate 
the  wood  and  grass  of  all  the  gronnd  on  whidi  they  live,  and  they  require 
a  great  deal.  In  such  a  stale  of  things,  it  is  no  wonder  the  whites  have 
driven  as,  year  after  year,  tram  the  bordera  of  the  sea  to  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi.  T/iey  spread  like  oil  on  a  blanket;  ive  dissolve  like  snow 
before  the  vernal  sun.  If  we  do  not  change  our  coarse,  it  u  impossible 
for  the  race  of  red  men  to  subsist."  This  answer  speaks  volnmea  on  the 
subject  of  Indian  population  ;  and  solves  at  once  the  difficulty  of  conceiving 
why  savagaa  have  not  multiplied,  like  tbe  pastor^  tribes,  or  agricultnral 
nations.  The  arrival  of  Enropeans  in  their  country  has  been  a  great  caU> 
adty  to  tbe  natives,  and  has  contributed  much  to  diminish  their  nnmben; 
it  is  no  secret  what  the  red  man  soon  becomes  when  once  within  ibe  cor- 
rupting readi  of  European  iniercourae.     Cot^ter,  who  should  know  then 
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well)  ca3i»  tbo  majoritjr  in  or  near  tbe  Minlamenta,  *'  a  bnmbled  mod  much- 
degraded  race."  In  the  interior  they  were  "  all  alike,  a  atanted,  dirty,  and 
degraded  race."  Some  of  the  Indian  tribeat  we  are  told,  however,  are  be- 
coming aeniible  of  the  erila  of  savage  life,  and  of  the  Deceuity  of  adopting 
agricultural  habita,  aa  the  only  meana  now  left  to  prerent  their  total  eitir- 
pation.*  The  Chtrokttt  have  made  g^reat  progrMa  in  the  cnlliValion  of 
their  laada,  and  even  in  litentnre  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  The 
Creeiu,  too,  have  abundance  of  tame  cattle,  swine,  and  poultry  ;  they  cul- 
tivate tobacco,  rice,  maize,  potetoes,  beans,  cabbage,  roeloni ;  and  bare 
plenty  of  peaches,  plumbs,  grapes,  strawberries,  and  other  AnJta.  They 
are  repreaented  as  honest  and  fair  in  their  dealings,  bnt  more  averse  than 
all  other  Indians  to  part  with  their  lands,  and  hare  a  moat  contemptible 
opinion  of  the  faith  of  white  men.  Although  a  permanent  bonndary  haa 
aeveral  times  been  agreed  upon,  between  them  and  the  United  State*,  yet 
this  has  been  frequently  violated  by  the  white  settlers,  and  given  roe  to 
hostilities,  which  have  been  attended,  a*  nsoal,  with  disastrous  conse- 
quences to  these  nnhappy  and  injured  natirea.  Their  civil  policy  is  aaid 
to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  other  Indians ;  and  they  never  use  spirituona 
liquors,  that  pemicions  bane  to  the  great  body  of  the  savages.  The  aame 
commendable  custom  prevails  among  the  Rioara*  on  the  Missouri. 

Population  of  the  United  Sltitet."]  If  the  aboriginal  population  be 
rapidly  declinii^,  the  superinduced  European  population  is  proportionally 
increasing.  We  are  fortunately  furnished  with  the  means  of  aacertaiahig 
the  degree  of  this  increase,  by  an  act  of  the  American  constitution,  which 
ordained  that  a  general  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  should  be  made  in 
three  yearn  after  the  acceptance  of  the  constitution,  and  that  m  census  should 
be  taken  every  ten  years ;  and  a  law  for  perpetuating  which  was  pasaed  in 
congress,  on  the  9th  of  March  1790.  The  whole  of  this  census  is,  or 
ought  to  be  performed  in  nine  months.  Four  different  enumerations  of 
the  whole  populaUon— exceptmg  the  Indiana,  who  are  never  included — 
hare  been  taken  since  the  acceptance  of  the  American  constitution,  in  1788, 
namely:  those  of  I79i,  1801  ISII,  and  1821,  the  respective  results  of 
which  were — 

1791.  leol.  leil.  IB!!. 

Population,  3,925,253         5,305,638         7,240,924         9,638,226. 


ingnnfDU  we  u-e  infanued  are  atill  in  pragma  far  Iheir  remant].  On  tbia  aiibjwt 
UK  pmidpnt'a  mraatice  lo  congrcas,  In  JBSO,  coiKaliicd  Ibe  ToUnwing  obKnationa. 
■'  Tbe  conaHiueiica  of  ■  aperdy  remoral  will  be  Impottanl  tu  the  United  Stales,  to  In- 
dividual gUtca.  uid  to  tbe  luiliuli  tblmaelTta.  Iba  pemiiiary  advanlagFa  which  it 
promises  to  the  eoverDment,  are  (be  leaiE  af  its  recominendatioiu.  it  puts  an  eud  to 
,  all  powtble  danger  of  collialoa  betweeu  tbe  authoriiles  of  ibe  general  and  aUte  gorera- 
mcDla,  on  account  of  Ibe  loriian*.  Jt  will  place  a  denw  and  ciTili«d  population  in 
large  tracts  at'  eouatry  now  accumed  by  a  few  aava^  buntera.  By  openinf(  tbe  wholA 
territory  between  Teanesm  on  tlie  -V.  and  Lauiilatia  uu  tbe  S.,  to  ihe  sellieuient  of  ' 


'kite*,  il  will  inodcobUv  itrengliien  the  soiith-WFatern  frontier,  and  render  tbe  ad- 

;Ii  to  repel  future  invaaion  without  remote  aid.    Il  irlll  reiier* 

B  wettern  part  of  Alabama,  of  Indian  occuunc*, 

ipldly  In  pi^uUtlan,  wealth,  and  power^     It  nm 


the  wbole  Btale  oTMiaaiwlppI,  and  the  wetl 


■eparale  the  Indiana  (rem  lniiUMli*te  contact  with  aeitlemenia  of  whitea — frtt  tl  . 
from  the  power  of  the  atalea,  enaUe  Ihem  ti>  puraue  happlaeaa  in  their  own  way,  and 
tuider  tbelr  own  rude  IiiMilationa, — will  retard  the  pnigreaa  of  decaf,  which  b  leneninf 
thair  numbera,  and  perhapa  cauae  them  gradunliy,  under  the  protection  of  tb*  gonm- 
ment,  and  throagh  the  induenoe  of  goad  couDada,  to  laat  off  tfadr  eavage  habita,  aid 
become  an  inlereating,  dTiUitd,  and  chrialisn  commudily." 
V.  3  I 
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The  follonring  labia  exfaibiM  Am  dataila  of  tbc  lut  ecnMW : 
PopiJatiM  of  du  OniUd  Statn,  aeeordiitg  to  tt#  Cennu  of  1B20. 
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'rhppopDliiiiaDof  the  North- Wert  uid  MlaMori  Teiriloriea  are  not  giTen  Kponitel; 
In  the  eenHU.  Tb*  Floridu  wen  Dot  uneied  to  ths  United  StaMa  when  tho  coiau 
wu  taken  i  thtjr  were  then  luppoaed  to  contain  10,000  Inhataitinu. 

The  popnlatjon  of  the  American  eoatederacf  increasea  very  nearly  at 
the  rate  of  S  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  doub)e6  iteelf  in  24^  years.  It 
mnit  now  exceed  12,000,000;  bat,  according  to  tablei  computed  by  Mr 
Wateraton,  it  Mood  thna  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1828 : 

WhitM,  and  free  people  of  colonr,  9,514,000 

Slaves, 1,838,155 


11,352,155 

¥Vom  the  above  table  it  appears  that  out  of  26  states  and  districts,  com- 
posing  the  American  confederation,  only  5  states — namely,  those  of  Maine, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Musachnsetts,  and  Ohio — have  no  slsres.  In 
the  soathem  and  western  states  the  number  of  bIbvcb  is  greatly  increasing 
particularly  in  the  state  of  Tennessee,  where  the  number  has  been  aton 
than  tripled  in  the  last  20  years  ;  in  that  of  Kentncky  it  has  been  doubled ; 
and  in  Ute  state  of  Georgia,  the  slaves  increase  proportionally  to  the  white 
population.  In  the  state  of  Miasiuippi,  the  number  of  allivea  has  riaea 
f^m  3,489  inlSOI,  17,08S  in  1811,  to  32,814  m  1820.  From  the  tables 
of  males  and  females  born  in  the  United  States,  several  important  inferences 
may  be  dednoed.    In  die  atate  of  Ohio,  where  the  population  was  230,760 
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ia  161 1,  th*  dtS^no*  belweea  the  dmIm  and  fematet  iiiider  10  ywn  of 
age,  \ns  2,431,  being  upwards  of  one  in  19;  and  in  the  whole  United 
Suies  tbe  diflhrance  wbi  53,852  between  the  mates  and  femalet  of  the 
abore  ttgee — being  nearly  io  the  aame  proportion.  From  10  to  16  yean  of 
age  a  drain  of  the  male  popolation  takes  place,  and  the  eqailibriom  begins 
to  be  reitarBd.  From  16  to  26  the  effect  of  tbe  drain  is  very  sensibly  felt. 
Abore  26,  tbe  malee  ontnamber  the  females  ovea  all  the  states.  In  tba 
United  States  the  proportioii  is  nearly  one  in  17 ;  and  in  the  state  of  Ohio 
it  is  more  remarkable,  being  nearly  one  in  5.  This  great  disproportion 
of  males  to  females,  in  the  stale  of  Ohio,  is  actoally  counterbalanced  by 
the  states  of  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Massadmsatts,  and  Connec- 
ticut,  where  the  females  above  26,  and  undN  45,  outnumber  the  mates 
above  tbe  age  of  21,  one  in  II.  In  New  Hampehire  it  ia  ooe  in  17.  This 
result  corroborates  the  well-known  bet,  that  the  great  influx  of  population 
into  the  state  of  Ohio,  has  been  from  these  states ;  and  this,  taken  in  con- 
section  with  other  circnmstances,  shows  that  the  New  England  states  are 
ia  foct  the  great  nunery  whence  the  northern  part  of  the  westarn  territory 
la  to  be  peopled ;  and  emigrants  from  these  states,  it  may  be  observed,  are 
by  &r  the  best  of  all  settlers,  as  they  have  generally  obtainMl  ■  virtnow 
education,  and  are  active,  hardy,  and  indostrious. 

In  the  United  States,  some  of  the  monntaiooas  districts  excepted,  tbe 
average  term  of  human  life  is  shorter  than  in  Europe.  Both  sexes  arriTa 
at  maturity  at  an  earlier  age  in  America,  but  they  liliewise  die  sooner.  Few 
reach  the  age  of  63 ;  and  one  of  70  is  as  rare  in  America  as  one 
of  80  in  France,  where  the  annual  mortality  is  proportionally  greater 
than  in  England.  Travellers  remark,  that  in  South  Carolina,  a  mao 
Is  as  old  at  50  as  in  Europe  at  65  or  70 ;  and  Volqey  declares,  that 
he  heard  all  the  English  with  whom  he  ma  acquainted  in  the  United 
States  say,  that  theii'  friends  who  had  been  settled  Uiere  a  few  yean 
in  tbe  sondtem,  or  even  centnl  states,  appeared  to  have  grown  as  old 
again  as  they  would  have  done  in  England  or  Scotland.  This  com- 
parative  shortness  of  human  liie  is  owing  to  two  causes :  the  one  physical, 
namely,  tbe  climata,-~tbe  other  moral,  namely,  the  dietetic  regimen  asad 
by  the  Americans,  and  that  passionate  desire  for  ardent  spirits  so  prava- 
lent  in  tbe  United  States.  Of  diseases  arising  from  the  climatic  coosamp- 
tions  are  the  most  prevalent  in  the  northern  and  middle  atatea.  A  much 
greater  proportion  of  children  die  in  iahacy  there  than  in  Europe.  Coo- 
sumptions  sfiect  the  women  more  than  the  men,  vast  numliers  of  females 
being  cot  off  in  the  vernal  bloom  of  youth  and  beaaty.  This  is  attri- 
buted to  the  comparative  delicacy  of  their  skin,  their  more  confined  and 
sedentary  life,  and  the  lightness  of  their  dress,  which  la  so  cold  and  varia- 
ble a  climate,  is  insufficient  to  protect  tbe  system  from  its  deleterious  eflbcts. 
Anlnmnal  fevenand  agnas  are  Uie prevalent  diseases  in  the  sontbem  states, 
and  materially  contribute  to  shorten  hnmsn  life ;  and  that  moat  awful  of 
alt  diseasea,  tbe  yellow  fever,  is  eudemial  (o  the  climatd,  and  has  prevailed 
more  of  late  years  than  formerly,  extending  its  ravages  as  far  north  nearly 
as  Boston.  These  fevers  and  agnes  are  not  only  prevalent  on  the  southern 
coasts,  but  even  along  the  whole  oonrse  of  tbe  Ohio,  on  both  sides ;  a  great 
part  of  Kentucky ;  all  the  environs  of  Lake  Erie ;  tba  Geooeasee  tract, 
with  its  nameroui  small  lakes;  and  the  course  of  tbe  Mohawk  river. 
Agues  might,  in  many  esses,  be  avoided,  if  the  Ajnericans  ware  as  careAtI 
to  choose  proper  sitaations,  as  they  ana  anxioaa  w  procura  good  land'; 
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they  pr>-feT,  however,  the  damp  bnt  prolific  wril  or  the  lov  fiaina,  to  the 
mora  healthy  though  less  productive  soils  of  (he  higher  grounds. 

Slavet  and  Free  Biicft*.]  lite  taint  of  Mack  slai-ory  "  is  the  plag:ae' 
■pot  npon  the  social  coadition  of  the  Americaos ;"  for,  it  has  been  well- 
obserred  "  be  the  blight  of  slavery  more  or  less  pemicions  to  its  nctim,  it 
reaches  the  master-caste  as  well  as  that  of  the  slave."  Hamboldt  asntrea 
US,  "  that  flourishing  and  iadnstrioos  villages  of  free-negroes  were  existing 
in  Spanish  America  before  its  independence  ;  and  her  anhseqaent  procla- 
mation of  equal  rights  among  all  her  citizens  of  whatever  colour,  has,  above 
every  other  act,  secured  for  her  csnse  the  sympathy  of  Earope.  It  will  be 
a  dark  exception  to  the  moral  superionty  assumed  in  favoar  of  the  United 
States,  if,  notwithstanding  the  eaconra^ng  experience  of  all  tiie  graduB) 
movements  that  have  been  ever  made;  and  in  spite  of  this  last  great  exam- 
ple, they  persist  in  denying  their  negro  population  the  chances  of  improve- 
ment due  to  human  beings."  Their  tendencies  are  rather  agwnst  our  hopes. 
Without  a  pretext,  npon  the  late  adoption  of  a  new  member  into  their 
body,  Missouri  was  converted  into  a  stave  stato.  In  the  northern  and  mid- 
dle states,  where  the  numbers  were  never  very  great,  a  system  of  gradual 
emancipation  was  many  years  since  adopted,  which,  by  giving  freedom,  at 
a  certain  age,  to  the  children  bom  after  a  given  date,  baa  put  an  end  to 
slavery  in  these  districts.  The  slaves  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  southern 
and  south-western  states,  where  the  culture  is  similar  to  that  of  our  Weet 
India  islands.  It  is  unlawful  t«  import  slaves  from  abroad  into  any  part  of 
the  United  States ;  but  it  is  legal  to  transport  tbem  from  one  slave  state  to 
another ;  and  the  northern  plantations,  which  offer  very  few  of  the  ordinary 
excuses  for  the  employment  of  negro  labour,  and  where  in  many  districta 
the  land  is  so  exhausted  that  the  slaves  cannot  reproduce  as  much  as  tlioy 
consume,  are  becoming  a  vast  breeding-ground,  where  blacks  are  reared 
for  the  express  purpose  of  supplying  the  terrible  demands  of  an .  internal 
alave-trade,  which  is  carrying  on  both  by  sea  and  land.  No  register  of 
punishments  is  kept ;  and  manumission  and  instruction  are  in  some  places 
prohibited,  in  all  discouraged.  The  free  blacks  are  employed  in  the  eastern 
and  middle  sections  of  the  Union,  as  domestic  servants  or  agricultural 
labourers.  There  are  not  many  of  them  educated  to  mechanical  pursuits  ; 
they  are  nowhere  on  a  footing  of  social  equality  mth  the  whites  ;  in  soma 
ataloB  they  are  not  admitted  to  an  entire  participation  of  political  privileges ; 
and  in  some  instances— we  blush  for  the  charity  of  Christians  to  record  it— 
they  are  excluded  from  church-fellowship  with  their  white  brethren.  The 
slave  population,  in  1828,  amounted  to  1,838, 155 ;  and  the  whole  number 
of  people  of  colour  to  2,160,000.  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina  are  the 
only  two  states  where  the  slave  population  exceeds  the  free,  but  that  very 
inconsiderably.  There  appears  to  be,  taking  the  slave  states  throughout, 
two  whites  to  a  black.  While  the  increase  of  the  free  pop nlatiun  between 
the  years  1820  and  1828,  was  17  4-IOths  per  cent,  that  of  the  slave  po- 
pulation in  the  same  period  was  19^.  "  The  Americans,"  says  captun 
Basil  Hall,  "  are  perpetually  taunting  England  with  having  eutuled  sla- 
very npon  their  conntry."  This  (aant,  if  provoked  by  sweeping  crimina- 
tions, may  come  as  a  fair  retort  from  an  American  of  the  northern  states. 
But,  as  regards  the  validity  of  the  plea,  the  whole  case  has  completely  al- 
tered its  character,  since  the  acquisition  of  Florida  and  Lonisiaos,  countries 
rnltivated  wholly  by  slaves ;  and  still  more,  by  the  introduction  of  Mia- 
BOnri  into  the  Union  aa  a  state,  where  no  similar  necesnty  for  alave-cnlti- 
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ratioD,  on  accoDitt  of  climata,  waa  eren  pretended  to  ozist,  bat  wheiv, 
nevertlMlesa,  slavery  baa  been  introduced  by  the  Mlemn  act  of  the  le^ta- 
tore.  The  ascendancy  thereby  ginn  to  the  slare-holding  states  in  the 
•enate,  and  erentually  in  congrera,  effords  a  melancholy  prospect  aa  to  the 
probability  of  any  legislttire  remediee.  Congreee  has  not,  in  fact,  we  aro 
reminded  by  capt^n  Basil  Hall,  by  the  tenns  of  the  constitutioti,  the 
slightest  shadow  of  right  to  meddle  with  the  internal  concerns  of  the  sMleir, 
and  least  of  all  with  thoae  which  relate  to  slavery.  "  Any  assumption  of 
•nch  pretensiona  on  the  part  of  congreaa,  wonld  be  so  instantaneously  ro- 
usted,— by  actual  force,  if  neceMary, — by  the  whole  tnaes  of  the  slave- 
holding;  itates,  that  the  idea  could  not  exist  one  hour.  If  snch  intentioM 
of  interference  with  the  sUre  system  should  ever  be  seriouily  contemplated, 
either  by  a  powerful  executive,  or  by  a  majority  of  the  membeie  of  con- 
gress from  the  non-slare-holding  states,  the  inevitable  consequence  would 
be  a  division  of  the  Union.  It  is  useless,  then,  for  foreigners  to  hold  the 
language  of  reproach  or  of  appeal  to  America,  tlwreby  implying  a  belief  ia 
the  existence  of  such  legislative  power." 

Character,  Manners,  and  CutUtrnM  of  the  Americant.']  To  delineate 
nith  accuracy  thoee  peculiar  features  of  character  in  which  nations  diSer 
from  each  oUier,  and  to  Uwm  with  acnteneaa  and  precision  the  variona 
eourcee  whence  these  have  originated,  is  by  no  means  sn  easy  task.  Among 
aarage  tribes  tbe  modiGcationa  of  mind  are  comparatively  rare,  and  little 
diversiGed  by  any  other  circumatancea  than  the  greater  or  lesser  facilities 
of  obtaining  food,  and  supporting  an  existence  only  one  step  above  mere 
animal  life.  lu  such  circumstances  there  is  little  room  for  the  developement 
of  genius,  or  diversity  of  character,  and  an  extreme  uniformity  of  manners 
therefore  generally  prevuls  ;  but  in  proportiou  aa  society  becomes  civilized, 
the  range  becomes  wider,  and  the  labour  of  discrimination  increases  with 
the  gradual  developement  and  diveraification  of  human  character.  But  tf 
to  discriminate  national  character  is  at  all  times  a  difficult  teak,  this  task 
becomes  almost  insuperable  when  treating  of  the  character,  manneta,  and 
customs,  of  a  population  the  moet  heterogeneous  that  can  be  conceived, 
and  which  heterogeneity  is  continually  increasing  by  the  constant  influx 
of  esouc  materials.  Of  this  last  description  is  the  population  of  the 
United  Slatea.  The  parent-stock  is  indeed  originally  Engli^ ;  but  upon 
it  has  been  superinduced,  at  different  periods,  especially  of  latter  yeare, 
anch  a  diversified  mass  of  foreign  adventurers,  collected  almost  from  every 
quarter  of  continental  Europe, — Gernwna,  Dutch,  Netherlanders,  French, 
Swiss,  Poles,  Irish,  and  Scotch, — that  the  present  inbobitanta  cannot  be 
sud  to  possess  diose  striking  and  general  reaemblanc«e  to  each  other  which 
give  to  a  whole  people  a  particuhv  colour,  moral  character,  and  physiogno- 
mical expresaion.  The  people  is  not  yet  amalgamated, — it  ia  only  in  the 
transition  state ;  and  till  this  is  accomplished,  till  the  amalgamation  be  com- 
pleted, it  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  distinct  national  character.  The  only  cir- 
cumstances which  can  be  predicated  of  the  Americans  nationally,  are  b  more 
than  sufficient  esteem  of  themselves,  an  oxtiKordinary  propensity  to  com- 
merce, and  a  peneveriug  attention  to  the  more  practical  arts.  Unable  to 
boast  of  ancient  renown  and  past  glory,  having  bnt  lately  made  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  political  stage,  the  Americans  pride  themselves  in  what 
they  are  one  day  destined  to  be ;  and  even  the  precise  period,  when  they 
are  to  become  the  firat  people  that  ever  the  world  beheld,  is  pointed  out. 
11)13  is  an  allusion  common  to  tbe  best-informed,  as  well  a*  die  moat  ig- 
norant Americans.     Cooper  is  for  ever  pwtting  out  to  hin  countrymen  tha 


tBillemitttm  of  IfiSO.  la  tba  Dorthara  atatM,  (ha  obamcur  of  dra  peopla  >^ 
prosinates  mora  amrly  to  the  Scottish  HmncUrd  than  to  that  of  any  oth«r> 
according  to  Mr  Helluh ;  and  Mr  Silliman,  an  American  trarell«r  frmo 
New  Eoglaotl,  who  riaited  England  in  1805  auil  I80S,canfeaseB  that  h« 
was  strack  with  the  gceM  nmHaiity  in  dome«tio  mannera  betmen  tha  peo- 
ple of  the  nonbero  itates  and  thoea  of  tha  pBrsnt-ooantry  ;  and  nraa  anr- 
priaed  that  a  lapse  of  alinoat  (wo  centaries,  and  B  state  of  thiogs  so  widely 
different  in  both  a*  to  many  impor(BD(  particolara,  should  not  have  prodacad 
a  greater  alteratiMt  io  ^  nev  country  from  the  original  manaera  of  Um 
•Id.  It  most  be  obserred,  that  the  population  of  the  northern  atataa  is 
C4Mnparativel^  purs  and  nnmixed,  compared  with  that  of  the  other  Btat««  of 
the  Unioo.  Peir  emigrants  go  to  (hat  quarter,  as  Uie  prospects  are  not  in- 
viting ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  original  settlers  were  persons  of  a  very  different 
stamp  from  ihoae  who  now  emigrate.  These  carried  with  them  principles 
and  habits  of  strict  morality  and  genuine  piety  i  and  though  much  of  tha 
power  of  godliness  may  have  be«t  loet  among  their  descendanta,  yet  move 
of  its  form,  and  even  of  its  reality,  is  preserved  there,  than  ia  the  reat  of 
the  BtatOK.  "  Education,"  remarks  Mr  Duncan,  "  which  prevuls  mud) 
mora  univenally  tbrougbont  the  New  England  Kates  than  ia  any  other 
portion  of  the  Union,  and  is  frequently  accompanied  with  religions  instruc 
tion,  has  given  to  the  natives  a  very  decided  cast  of  national  character,  re> 
sembling,  in  many  respects,  that  for  which  the  Scots  among  Enropeant 
have  long  been  distinguished.  Tlie  kind  of  education  also  in  (be  two 
conntrisB,  ia  reniark^ly  similar:  it  is  more  general  than  accurate,  and 
more  useful  than  elegant,  imparted  by  means  of  district  or  parochial  schools, 
and,  in  this  country,  almost  entirely  wiUiout  expense  to  those  who  receive 
it.  The  cbaiacteristics  of  a  New  Englander  are,  intelligence,  sobriety, 
enterprise,  perseverance.  When  he  finds  his  range  at  home  too  Uuiited  to 
admit  of  a  sufficiently  BtMCessfui  ^tplication  of  these  qualitiea,  he  betakes 
himself  to  distant  region*,  and  traverses  one  state  after  another,  till  he  fioda 
some  nook  in  which  he  can  establish  himself  with  advantage.  Id  the 
southern  and  western  statee,  many  of  (he  mas(  Buccemful  merchants,  the 
most  industrious  farmers,  the  most  moaey-makuig  laad-specnlatora,  are 
natives  of  New  England ;  and  scarcely  is  there  a  station  in  society,  or  a 
mode  of  obtmning  a  livelihood,  in  which  there  will  not  be  found  a  full  pro- 
portion of  them.  If  you  meet  a  wa{^^  in  some  remote  country-road, 
with  a  cheerfni-looking  &mily,  and  a  tall,  slender  figure  whistling  along, 
iriih  an  axe  over  bis  shoolder,— it  is  a  Yankee  backwoods-man  oa  his 
march  for  the  wilderness  of  Illinois  or  Tennessee ;  where  be  will  build  a 
log>bouse,  dear  a  few  acres  of  land,  sell  the  whole  at  a  profit  (o  die  next 
comer,  and  start  with  the  waggon  a  second  time,  to  penetrate  some  hna- 
dreds  of  miles  farther  into  the  woods,  and  repeat  the  process.  If  yon  aee 
at  the  tompike-gue  of  a  country-town,  a  light  carriage  resembling  a  Bri- 
tish taxed-cart,  built  up  all  round  with  a  pile  of  assorted  packing-boxes 
and  trunks, — i(  is  the  travelling-store  of  a  New  England  pedlar,  who  is 
mariteiing  his  wares,  nropping,  or  selling,  or  buying,  as  he  and  his  cus- 
tomers can  i^ree  about  it ;  gutising  away  with  every  one  he  meete,  but 
turning  all  to  good  account  in  the  end.  In  all  those  byo-ways  of  getting 
m  in  the  world  for  which  America  aflbrds  unexampled  fadlities,  none  are 
found  to  succeed  like  the  natives  of  New  England.  The  consequence  of 
this  adventurous  spirit  is,  (bat  they  attract,  along  with  (heir  prosperity,  a 
considerable  share  of  the  envy  and  ill-will  which  sticcessful  rivalry  generally 
excites.     Perhaps,  (bere  ara  instances  in  which  cunning,  rather  than  h<^ 
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fiMty,  hM  chu»cl«rised  their  entcrpHaM ;  but,  BBOng  ao  mmny  kdvantnrera, 
it  ii  not  anrpriaing  thnt  aome  ahonld  be  anpriDcipled ;  mad,  of  conrw,  a  well 
edacated  and  iogenioiu  T<^iie  has  a  feufal  advaotage  over  igoonnt  and 
atnpid  one*.  From  whatever  cause  it  may  have  aruen,  it  'i»  certain  tliat, 
in  the  BODth,  tbere  is  a  strong  prejudice  against  them  ;  and  it  is  very  cus- 
tomary there  to  my  many  hard  things  of  the  Yaokoee,  which  are  tme  only 
at  a  small  number,  and  thoee  the  very  worit  of  them." 

As  we  advance  to  the  S.  the  chancier  deterioiatei, — become*  more  divar- 
•tfied  and  lees  distinct ;  and  the  raanoeis  are  leas  pure  and  simple,  from  the 
perpetually  increesiog  miitnre  of  new  aettlera  with  old  inhBliitoiits.  On 
the  S.  of  the  l^iomac,  the  character  appenia  aensibly  changed,  and  the 
manners  are  almost  enUrely  those  of  the  West  Indies.  To  whatever  cause 
this  change  be  justly  attrihatable,  it  is  visible  in  every  usage  of  life. 
Travellers  have  remarked  lh»  total  want  of  all  those  games  and  eports  that 
obtuned  for  our  country  the  appellation  of  "  merry  England." 

Mr  Hodgson's  remarks  on  American  character  seem  to  us  fur  and  judi- 
eioos.  "  If,"  eaye  he,  "  in  opposition  to  their  republican  principles,  we 
divide  the  Americans  into  clasMS,  the  first  class  will  comprehend  what  are 
termed  the  Revolutionary  Heroes,  who  hold  a  sort  of  patent  of  nobility, 
■ndisputed  by  the  biitereet  enemioi  to  aristocracy.  Their  numbers,  indeed, 
are  few ;  but  they  have  too  many  peculiar  features  to  be  comprised  in  the 
description  of  any  other  class  of  their  countrymen.  Many  of  them  were 
•dncated  in  Ejigland  ;  and  even  thoee  who  uever  travelled,  had  generally 
the  advantage  of  tbe  beat  English  society,  either  colonial  or  military.  They 
irere  formed  in  the  English  school ;  were  emhued  with  English  aaaocia- 
tions;  and,  however  active  they  were  iti  resisting  the  encroach  menu  of 
tbe  motJier  country,  they  are,  many  of  them  at  least,  delighted  to  tiace 
tbeir  descent  to  Ei^lisb  hmilies  of  ranli,  and  to  boast  of  tbe  pure  English 
blood  which  flowe  in  thrar  vrans.  In  tbe  &miliea  of  these  patricians,  in 
which  I  have  spent  many  ^^eeeble  hours,  I  met  with  notliing  to  remind 
me  that  I  was  not  in  the  society  of  that  class  of  our  well-educated  country 
(gentlemen,  who  occasionally  visit  the  metropolis,  and  mingle  in  bshiooable 
er  political  life.  The  old  gentlemen  of  this  class,  are  indeed  gentlemen  of 
tbe  old  school ;  and  the  young  ladies  are  particolarly  agreeable,  refined, 
accomplished,  inlelligent,  and  well-bred. 

"  llie  eecond  ctaaa  may  include  the  leading  political  charactera  of  the 
pnsaat  day,  the  mors  eminent  lawyers,  the  well  educated  mwcbants  and 
agricnltariste,  and  the  roost  respectable  of  the  novi  kominet  of  every  pro- 
feasion.  It  will  thus  comprise  the  mass  of  tbe  good  society  of  America ; 
the  first  class,  which  comprehends  tbe  beet,  being  very  limited,  tuigenerU, 
and  about  to  expire  widi  tbe  present  generation.  The  manners  of  this 
soiMind  class  are  less  polished  than  thoee  of  the  corresponding  claas  in 
Ei^Iand,  and  ibeir  education  is  neither  so  regular  nor  so  classical ;  but 
tbeir  intellecte  are  as  actively  exercised,  and  their  mformatioo  at  least  as 
general,  although  less  scientific  and  profound.  The  yonng  ladies  of  this 
class  are  lively,  modest,  and  unreserved ;  easy  in  tbeir  manners,  and  rather 
gay  and  social  in  their  di^MKtitions :  at  the  same  time,  they  are  very  obser- 
vant of  the  rule*  of  female  propriety ;  and  if  they  ever  displease,  it  is  from 
indifference,  rather  than  from  either  hashfalnees  or  effrontery.  Their  ^ 
pearanca  is  generally  genteel  and  agreeable ;  tbeir  fignree  are  olmoet  uui- 
nnally  good,  and  they  dress  remarkably  well, — in  this  city  (I%i]adelphia), 
indeed,  more  to  my  taste  than  in  almost  any  place  I  recollect.  For  this, 
they  are  indebted,  partly  to  tbe  short  passage*  from  Europe,  which  waft 
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Bcroaa  the  Atlantic  the  latest  fashiom  rrom  London  and  Paxia ;  partljr  to 
their  accommodating  tariff,  which  places  within  their  reach  the  beaotifnl 
Canton  crapes,  and  all  the  moat  elegant  materials  for  dreas  which  Ameri- 
can enterpriae  can  collect  in  the  fonr  qoartera  of  the  globe;  and  partly  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  Quaker  coelnme,  which  has  bad  »  fa^py  and  senaibte. 
■nflnence  on  the  tasK  and  habits  of  the  commanity  at  large.  Their  tone 
of  voice,  which  is  generally  a  little  shrill,  and  their  mode  of  pronouncing 
a  few  particular  words,  are  the  peculiarities  of  manner  which,  I  think, 
would  ba  most  remarked  upon  in  die  beat  sodety  in  England.  Generally, 
speaking,  also,  the  style  of  female  education  in  America  is  leasfavoorable 
to  solid  acquirements,  than  with  us.  The  young  ladies  here  go  earlier 
into  society  than  in  England,  and  enter  Sftoner  into  married  life ;  they 
have  not,  therefore,  the  same  opportunities  for  metoring  their  tesie,  ex- 
panding their  intellect,  and  acquiring  a  rich  store  of  well-Brranged  and 
digested  knowledge,  as  those  bare,  who  have  devoted  to  improvement  the 
longer  interval  wuch  climate  or  cnstom  has,  with  iu,  interposed  between 
the  nursery  and  the  drawing-room.  In  the  highest  class,  especially  in  Caro- 
lina, there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  general  remark ;  and  among  the 
yonng  ladies  of  Boston,  there  appeared  to  roe  to  be,  if  leas  of  refinement 
than  in  the  Carolinians,  yet,  a  very  agreeable  union  of  domestic  bablla  and 
Uterary  taste,  and  great  kindness  and  simplicity  of  manners. 

"  The  third  class  may  comprehend  all  below  the  second ;  for,  in  a 
coantry  where  some  would,  perhaps,  resent  even  the  idea  of  a  second 
class,  this  division  is  sufficiently  minute.  This  class  will  include  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  American  population;  and  it  is  distinguished 
from  th^  corresponding  classes  of  my  countrymen,  (the  little  farmers,  inn- 
keepers, shop-keepers,  clerks,  mechanics,  servants,  and  labourers,)  by 
greater  acnteness  and  intelligence,  more  regular  habits  of  reading,  a  wider 
range  of  ideas,  and  a  greater  freedom  from  prejudices,  provincialism,  and 
vulgarity.  It  is  distinguished,  also,  by  greater  coidnett  of  manner;  and 
this  is  the  first  of  the  charges  against  the  nation,  generally,  on  which  I 
shall  remiu'k. 

"  As  respects  the  highest  classes,  I  think  this  charge  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure unfounded  :  their  reception  of  a  stranger,  at  least,  appeared  to  me  aa 
frank  and  as  warm  as  in  England.  To  that  part  of  the  population  which 
I  have  included  in  the  ^ird  class,  the  chai^  attaches  with  strict  propriety  ; 
and  in  many  cases,  ^ir  coldness  amounts  to  the  English  '  cut  direcL'  At 
first,  it  incommoded  roe  excessively,  especially  in  the  women  in  the  coun- 
try, who  showed  it  the  most;  and  I  have  sometimes  been  disposed  to  ride 
on,  not  in  the  beet  temper,  when,  arriving  at  an  inn  after  a  long  stage  before 
breakfast,  and  asking  very  cirilly,  '  Can  we  have  breakfast  here?'  1  have 
received  a  shrill '  I  reckon  so,'  from  a  cold  female  figure,  that  went  on 
with  its  employmeota,  without  deigning  to  look  at  us,  or  to  put  any  thing 
in  motion  to  verify  its  reckoning.  In  due  time,  however,  the  bread  wu 
baked,  the  chicken  killed,  and  both  made  their  appearance,  with  their  con- 
stant companions,  even  in  the  wildest  part  of  America,  ham,  eggs,  and 
coffee.  The  automaton  then  took  its  place ;  and  if  1  had  been  an  attto- 
maton  also,  the  charm  would  have  remained  unbroken  ;  but  I  do  not  re- 
member an  instance  in  which  the  figure  did  not  converse  with  good  hu- 
mour before  I  rose.  Very  often,  howererj  our  reception  was  warm  and 
friendly  :  and  the  wife,  or  daughter,  who  poored  out  my  coffee,  was  frank* 
well-bred,  obliging,  and  conversable.  The  coldness  of  the  men,  also,  I 
found  to  be  confined  principally  to  tbeir  manner,  and  to  indicate  no  india- 
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position  to  be  aocisble  and  accommodating.  On  the  contraiy,  io  a  Knit« 
of  more  than  seven  thousand  miles,  of  whicb  I  trarelted  nearly  two  thon- 
(land  on  borgeback,  and  the  rest  in  steam-boHts  and  st^et,  I  have  found 
the  varioiu  classes  as  accommodating  and  obliging  as  in  England  :  aome- 
tiniM,  I  confess,  I  have  thoaght  more  so.  Some  parts  of  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinaa  might  suggest  a  slight  qualification  of  this  remark ;  while 
East  TennesaM  and  the  Tallejr  of  the  Shenandoah  might  almost  claim  a 
warmer  eulogy.  In  the  coarae  of  my  routp,  I  have  met  with  only  one 
instaoce  of  personal  rodeness,  and  that  too  slight  to  be  meotioned,  except 
for  the  sake  of  literal  accuracy.  My  servant's  impressions  correspond  to 
mine.  On  questioning  him  at  the  termination  of  our  route,  he  said,  'he 
thonght  the  Americans  qnite  as  ready  to  serve  ns,  and  one  another,  as  the 
English ;  and  that  they  were  continually  expressing  their  surprise  to  find 
EngUshmen  so  civil,'  Now,  onr  civility  was  nothing  more  than  would 
naturally  be  suggested  by  a  recollection  of  the  institutions  of  the  country 
through  which  we  were  travelling,  and  a  general  desire  to  be  pleased  with 
friendly  intentions,  however  manifested.  The  coldness  of  manner  in  the 
Americans,  however,  is  a  great  defect,  and  mtist  prejudice  travellers  till 
they  understand  it  a  little- 

"  With  regard  to  the  vanily  which  is  cliarged  npon  them,  this  foible  is 
admitted  by  all  their  sensible  men,  who  are  disgusted  with  the  extravagant 
pretensions  maintained,  in  inflated  language,  in  their  public  prints.  I  have 
heard  some  of  them  jocoaely  aay,  that  they  eipect  their  countrymen  will 
soon  b^n  to  assert,  that  they  are  not  only  the  most  powerful  aod  the  most 
learned,  but  the  oldest  na^on  in  the  world.  In  goo«l  society,  however,  I 
have  seldom  witnessed  tliis  vanity  in  any  remark^te  degree  :  and  I  really 
think,  I  have  seen  more  of  it  in  the  Americans  I  have  met  vrith  in  Eng- 
land, than  in  the  whole  range  of  my  observation  since  I  landed  in  this  coun- 
try. When  I  have  made  the  concessions  to  which  I  thought  the  Ameri- 
cans fairly  entitled,  I  have  not  often  observed  a  disposition  to  push  their 
claims  too  far ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  readioeas  to  aaggest  some  point  of 
comparison  in  which  Great  Britain  has  obviously  the  ulvantage.  And 
without  attemp^ng  to  defend  an  acknowledged  defect  in  dieir  character,  I 
mnst  confess,  the  Americans  have  some  excuse  for  their  vanity.  Descended 
(which  of  us  will  dispute  it  ?)  from  mtul  illutirioua  anceiiors,  possessing  a 
territory,  perhaps,  unequalled  in  extent  and  value,  victorious  in  the  in- 
fancy of  their  history,  in  a  etru^le  for  their  independence,  and  rising  with 
unprecedented  rapidity  in  the  scale  of  nations,  they  must  be  more  than 
mortal  if  they  were  not  elated  with  their  condition.  And  if  sometimes 
they  may  appear  to  draw  too  heavily  on  the  fnture,  and  to  regard  America 
«s  what  she  is  to  be,  rather  than  what  she  is,  I  most  own,  that  I  never  yet 
met  with  an  American  who  carried  his  views  of  her  bture  greatness  so 
far  as  I  should  be  disposed  to  do,  if  she  were  my  coimtry,  and  if  I  could 
be  satisfied  of  the  predominating  influence  of  religious  principle  in  her 
pnlilic  conncils." 

A  systematic  taste  for  cleanliness  is  said  to  form  a  prominent  feature  of 
American  character ;  this  external  cleanliness  is  visible  in  the  streets,  and 
the  dress  of  both  sexes,  as  well  as  in  the  houses.  Almost  all  are  dressed 
in  a  neat  and  clean  manner ;  and  nobody  ever  publicly  appears  in  those 
vfiensive  rags  which  in  other  countries  too  often  shock  the  eye.  The 
bouses,  built  of  brick  or  wood,  are  always  freshly,  and  often  agreeably 
painted  ;  though  possessed  of  little  fine  furniture,  yet  no  requisite  foi 
comfort  is  wanting,  and  every  thing  is  pm  and  kept  in  the  nicest  order. 

V.  3  k 
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The  Amerieani  sre  generally  toll,  handsome,  with  strong;  uid  well-pro- 
portlonMl  frames,  and  fresh  and  raddy  complexions  ;  bat  tlieir  fesitnrea  an 
hi  general  said  to  want  delicacy,  and  their  physio^omy  ha*  little  axpre«- 
sion ;   the  women  hare  more  of  Uiat  delicate  beauty  which  holoogs   te 
their  aez,  and  ftenerally  hare  finer  featnres  and  more  eKpresniMi  ia  their 
conntenancea.    They  are  mostly  t«1l,  with  light  and  airy  shapes,  fine  beatk, 
and  complexion  of  a  dazzling  whiteneas-     "  Without  putid paling,"  aaya 
Ward,  "in  all  Mr  Waterton's  entfaasiasm  with  regard  to  the  AmericMi  w»- 
men,  it  is  difficult  for  the  most  casual  obserrer  not  to  be  strack  with  tfaoir 
appearance ;  nor  do  I  know  any  part  of  the  woiid  (not  ereo  excepting 
England)  where  the  display  of  female  heanty  is  more  sinking  than  at  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  where  from  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  the  ligfat 
dress  of  ^e  S.  of  Eorope  is  seen  in  conjnnctioo   with  the  freshBeea  and 
bright  coloaring  of  a  northent  complexion."     Hie  American  women  are 
characteriKed  generally  by  a  greater  degree  of  reeerve  and  coldness  of  maa- 
ner,  than  eren  is  impnted  by  foreigners  to  the  En^ish>     The  laogn^s  of 
gallantry,  Mr  Cooper  sayi,  is  never  tolerated.   "  A  married  woman  wo«]d 
consider  it  as  an  insolt,  and  a  girl  would  be  apt  to  langh  in  htx  adorer'a  hee." 
The  married  women  are  rarely  seen  foremost  in  the  acenes  of  gayety  ;  bat 
between  young  persons  of  both  saxei  great  frankness  of  intercmtrse  is 
permitled,  without  the  least  danger  of  its  nmning  into  impropriety.     De> 
accihing  the  ladies  of  New  YoHi,  a  French  writer  says :  "  The  women  fiol. 
low  here  in  their  dress  the  Freodi  fashions,  bnt  are  entirely  American  in 
thmr  manners  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  devote  almost  their  whtde  existmoe  to 
the  management  of  their  families  and  the  edoca^on  of  their  children.  They 
live  in  general  very  retired  ;  and  although  the  greater  number  of  them  are 
able  to  furnish  the  resonrcea  of  an  agreeable  and  lively  conversatioD,  tbey 
nevertheless  occapy  bnt  little  room  in  aasembliei,  where  the  yonng  giria 
done  eeem  to  have  the  right  to  reign.     The  latter,  it  ia  true,  derive  from 
natnre  and  edocation  all  the  means  of  pleasing.     The  unlimited  liberty 
which  they  enjoy  without  ever  abasing  it,  imparts  to  their  mannera  a  grace, 
a  freedom,  and  a  modest  carelessness,  which  are  not  always  found  in  oar 
aaloons,  where,  nnder  the  name  of  renare,  we  impose  on  our  yonng  giria 
ao  irksome  a  formality.     If  the  American  wives  are  remarimble  for  tlMtr 
Btrict  fidelity  to  the  conjugal  tiee,  the  young  women  are  not  less  a^  for  their 
constancy  to  their  engagement."     "  The  manners  of  the  American  women 
atrikeme,"  aays  a  female  writer,  "as  peculiarly  marked  by  sweeAoeae,  art- 
leesnefs,  and  liveliness.  There  is  aboat  them,  at  least  in  my  eyeai  a  cettaia 
nntaugiit  grace  and  gayety  of  the  heart,  equally  removed  from  the  stadied 
English  coldness  and  indifference,  and  the  not  less  studied  French  vincity 
and  mannerism,    lliey  enter  v«y  early  into  society  ;  hrtoo  eaily,  indeed, 
to  be  consistent  with  a  becoming  attention  to  the  ^duration  of  ibeir  minda, 
I  am,  however,  acqtiainied  vrith  sinking  exceptions  to  this  general  practice. 
The  society  collected  in  large  evening  assemblies  is  mlmost  exclusively  com- 
posed of  the  unmarried  young.     A  crowded  room  is  in  diis  way  a  pretty 
scene  for  a  quiet  observer  to  look  into  for  half  an  honr ;  bnt,  if  he  hae  snr- 
TiTcd  the  buoyant  spirits  of  first  youth,  he  will  then  find  it  better  to  walk 
home  again.     The  youth  of  both  sexes  here  enjoy  a  freedom  of  intat^ 
course  unknown  in  the  older  and  more  formal  natiooB  of  Eorope.     Tlmy 
duwe,  sing,  walk,  and  'ran  in  sleighs,' together,  by  sunshine  and  moomJiiiie, 
without  the  occurrence,  or  even  the  apprehension  of  any  impropriety.    In 
tliie  bonnlifnl  country,  marriages  are  seldom  dreaded  aa  imprudent,  and 
therefore  no  care  is  taken  to  prevent  die  contracting  of  early  ei 
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It  la  cimcHu  to  Me  how  *oon  tbese  laaghiiig  msidsiu  are  melamorpbosed 
into  fond  wivM  nnd  atten^re  mothers,  and  these  giddy  yonthB  into  indiu- 
ttiwu  citizen*  and  ihiokio^  politiuana." 

Daek  are  frequent  id  the  United  States,  especially  in  North  Carolioai 
where  more  duels  are  fongbt  thaa  in  all  the  nine  states  &  of  Msryland. 
Serenl  efforts  have  been  made  to  repress  this  pernicioos  practice,  but  to 
no  purpose.  There  the  crimiQa)  may  be  prosecuted  for  killing  his  an- 
tagoniat,  but,  as  with  us  in  too  many  instaoceti,  a  verdict  of  simple  homi- 
cide is  uniformly  given  by  the  jury ;  and  the  man  who,  by  the  laws  of  rea- 
son and  religion,  is  condemned  as  more  guilty  than  an  <»'diiiary  murderer, 
is  received  into  society  without  any  marks  of  dis^probation.  Quarrels 
are  frequent  in  the  southern  states ;  and  tbe  modee  of  dedding  these  are  of 
the  most  brutal  description.  These  modes  are  gouging,  kicking,  and 
biting;  and  the  combatante  pride  themselves  upon  the  dezl«riiy  with 
which  they  can  pluck  out  an  eye,  bite  off  a  nose,  or  break  a  jaw  with  a 
kick  of  the  foot  1  Many,  but  languid  attempts,  have  been  made  to  abolish 
these  inhuman  practices,  by  the  different  legislatures.  Gouging  is  per- 
formed by  twisting  the  fora-finger  in  a  lock  of  hair  near  the  temple,  and 
tummg  the  eye  out  of  tbe  socket  with  the  thumb  nail,  which  is  eaflered  to 
grow  long  for  that  pnrpiise. 

In  no  country  do  politics  engross  so  mudi  of  public  attention  as  in  the 
United  Slates  ;  there,  all  are  politidsos,  and  every  man  a  federalist  or  an 
anti-federaliBt,  The  aageroess  of  the  people  for  news,  far  exceeds  that 
witnessed  in  our  own  country.  Newspapers  are  universally  diffused ;  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  poor  owner  of  a  miserable  log-hnt,  who  lives  on  the 
border  of  the  stage-road,  but  has  a  newspaper  left  at  his  door.  Upon  po- 
litical snltjecte  they  are  ol^n  violent  and  headstrong,  and  the  scurrility  of 
the  political  press  is  notorious,  and  deplored  by  many  amongst  themselves. 
Unfortnimtely,  it  is  too  much  in  the  hands  of  disaffected  Europeans,  who 
have  endeavoured  to  cherish  in  Americana  their  peculiar  political  antipathies, 
particularly  against  this  country.  It  is  certain — and  we  state  it  for  the 
nonour  of  America  herself — that  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  those  news- 
papers which  laboured  so  assiduously  to  excite  the  last  war  between 
America  and  Great  Britain,  and  who  during  that  war  endearonred  to  ex- 
asperate the  latter  country  by  every  imaginable  insult  and  andacioua  fotse- 
hood,  were  edited,  not  by  Americans,  but  by  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish 


CHAP,  v.— LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE— BELT GI ON— 
EDUCATION. 
Tiis  langnagei  spoken  in  tbe  United  Stalea,  exdnsive  of  those  of  the 
indigenous  tribes,  are  as  mimerona  and  diversified  as  tbe  nations  to 
which  its  emigrant  popnlation  belong,  namely;  English,  French,  Ger- 
man, Dutch,  Swedish,  Spaiush,  and  Gaelic.  All  these  em^rants  re. 
tun,  in  a  greater  or  lees  degree,  their  oatiTe  langw^;*,  in  which  they 
perform  their  respective  religions  services,  coaverse,  and  transact  mn* 
tnal  business.  Tlie  English  langnage,  however,  is  by  &r  the  most  pre- 
valent, and  will  in  process  of  time  become  the  universal  inatniment  of 
oral  commnniotion.  In  it,  all  the  public  bnainesa  of  the  different  slalaii 
is  transacted ;  their  laws  are  promulgated,  timr  records  kept,  and  their 
diplomatic  correspondence  is  carried  on  in  English.  In  the  northern  stales, 
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En§;lisli  is  spoken  in  great  pnrity,  and  pronounced  with  gre»t  propriety, 
\>y  persona  of  education.  In  the  muldle  etatea,  where  the  population  is 
more  raised,  the  langnage  is  proportionally  corraptod,  especially  in  pro- 
nunciation. Tliere  are  no  provincial  diejects  in  Ameiica.  Emigranta 
from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  have  met  and  intermixed  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  natiree  of  the  conntry,  and  the  peculiaritiea  of  dialect,  there- 
fore, have  necnaarily  melted  down  into  the  generel  speech,  which  ia  com- 
mon English.  The  low  bred  Londoner  does  not  there  transmit  his  vulgar 
shibbolelk ;  and  the  son  of  the  Nonhumbrian  is  free  frora  the  burr  which 
sticks  in  the  throat  of  hia  father.  Dialects  can  only  be  preserved  by  col- 
lecdve  bodies  speaking  the  language  which  they  acquired  in  their  youth, 
and  cannot  therefore  continue  in  prombcnons  colonies.  But  though  there 
are  no  provincial  dialects,  yet  there  are,  and  must  be,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  population,  vulgar  dialects,  or  vulgarisms,  which  exist  more  or  less 
in  all  countries.  With  respect  to  Americanisms,  as  they  are  usually  called, 
it  would  be  nn philosophical  in  the  extreme  to  condemn  them  by  wholesale 
as  contraband.  The  vocabulary  of  a  living  language  never  can  be  limited  ; 
now  words  will  be  frequently  coined  ;  and  if  they  are  struck  in  the  mint 
of  analogy, — if  the  standard  ba  legal,  and  the  die  good, — they  must  be- 
come cnnent  coin.  Many  al  the  words  in  current  use  in  America  are 
either  antiquated  words  carried  over  by  the  first  settlers,  or  prorincialisms 
still  familiar  in  the  mother-country,  which  have  more  recently  emigrated, 
and  are  justly  the  subject  of  as  much  ridicule  in  America  as  they  are  in 
Great  Britain.  I  guess  is  a  colloquialism  not  confined  to  America;  but 
it  b  so  favourite  a  term  there,  that  the  people  "guess  as  how"  about 
every  thing.  Yet  there  is  no  danger  of  this  vulgarism  becoming  an  au' 
tborieed  mwle  of  expression  even  among  transatlantic  writers.  The  French 
and  Spanish  languages  are  confined  chiefiy  to  the  states  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Louisiana ;  and  will  at  no  very  distant  epoch  be  completely  super- 
seded by  the  English,  which  will  iu  process  of  time  be  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage &om  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  mountains  anil  the 
gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Frozen  sea, — an  extent  of  conntry  double  that  of 
the  European  continent- 
Knowledge,  in  the  extended  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  a  characteristic 
of  Americans.  On  the  contrary,  many  districts,  and  even  whole  states, 
are  remarkable  for  the  prevalent  ignorance.  So  little  exertion  has  been 
made  by  native  Americans  in  the  various  departments  of  literature,  that 
some  philosophers  have  been  induced  to  conjecture  that  there  is  something 
in  the  climate  of  the  New  World  which  is  unfavourable  to  the  existence 
or  development  of  genius.  Buffon  and  Kaynal  maintain  that  nature  dege- 
nerates in  America;  and  that  the  mind  loses  the  vigour  there  which  it  has 
in  other  countries.  To  this  assertion  Jefferson — above  30  years  ago — made 
the  following  reply : — "  When  we  shall  have  existed  as  a  people  as  long 
as  the  Greeks  did  before  they  produced  a  Homer,  the  Romans  a  Virgil, 
the  French  a  Racine  and  Voltaire,  the  English  a  Shakapeare  and  Milton, 
should  this  reproach  be  still  true,  we  will  inquire  from  what  unfriendly 
causes  it  has  proceeded,  that  the  other  countries  of  Europe  and  quarters 
of  the  earth  should  not  have  inscribed  any  name  in  the  roll  of  poets.  Iu 
war  we  have  produced  a  Washington,  whose  memory  shall  be  adored  while 
liberty  shall  have  votariea,  whose  name  will  triumph  over  time,  and  will 
in  fntore  ages  assame  its  just  station  among  the  most  celebrated  worthiea 
of  the  world,  when  tliat  wretched  philosophy  shall  be  forgotten,  which 
would  aiTange  him  among  the  degeneracies  of  natnrc.   In  physics  wo  bava 
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prodaced  a  Fruililin,  tbsn  whom  no  one  of  tne  present  age  hu  made  mora 
important  di»coveries,  nor  has  enriched  pbiltMopby  trith  more  ingenious 
eolations  of  the  phenomena  of  natnre.  We  hare  Mr  Rittenhouse,  second 
to  no  astronomer  liring :  that  in  genius  he  must  be  the  first,  hecaiue  self- 
taught.  As  an  artist,  he  has  exhibited  as  great  proofs  of  mechanical 
genins  m  the  world  has  ever  produced.  He  has  not  indeed  mode  a 
world :  but  he  has,  by  imitation,  approached  nearer  its  Maker  than  any 
man  who  has  lived  from  the  creation  to  this  day.  A»  in  philosophy  and 
war,  so  in  government,  in  oratory,  in  painting,  in  the  plastic  art,  we  nii^t 
show  that  America,  thongh  bat  a  child  of  yesterday,  has  already  given 
hopefol  proofs  of  genius,  as  well  of  the  nobler  liinds,  which  aronse  the 
beat  feelings  of  man,  which  coll  him  into  action,  which  sabstaotiate  his 
freedom,  and  conduct  him  to  happiness,  as  of  the  subordinate  which  serve 
to  amnse  him  only.  We  therefore  suppose  that  this  reproach  is  as  tinjust 
fts  it  is  unkind ;  and  that,  of  the  geninaes  which  adorn  the  present  age, 
America  contributes  its  full  share.  For,  comparing  it  with  those  countries 
where  genius  is  most  cnltivated,  where  are  the  most  excellent  models  for 
art,  and  scaffoldings  for  the  attainment  of  science,  Bs  France  or  England 
for  instance,  we  calculate  thus  :  The  United  States  contain  three  millions 
of  inhabitants,  France  twenty  millions,  and  the  British  islands  ten.  We 
produce  a  Washington,  a  Franklin,  a  Rittenhoose  ;  France,  then,  should 
have  half  a  dozen  in  each  of  these  lines,  and  Great  Britain  half  that  num- 
ber equally  eminent.  It  may  be  true  that  France  has ;  we  are  but  just 
becoming  acqnunted  with  her,  and  our  acqwuntance  so  far  gives  ua  high 
ideas  of  the  genius  of  her  inhabitants."  While  it  must  be  owned  tlut 
Jefferson  ai^uea  in  a  good  cause,  bia  reasons  here  are  certainly  not  of  the 
most  convincing  kind.  The  casea  produced  are  not  exactly  parallel.  We 
are  not  to  date  the  eiiaience  of  Americans  from  the  revolution  which  pro- 
cured them  independence  ;  we  cannot  imi^ne  that  every  human  faculty 
in  thia  port  of  the  world,  before  diat  time,  lay  dormant ;  and  that  then 
only  it  began  to  exert  itself  The  greater  part  of  the  states  liad  beeii  in- 
habiteil  for  two  centuries ;  and,  during  great  part  of  that  time,  hod  been 
possessed  of  opnlence  and  freedom.  Besides,  the  Americans,  even  at  the 
beginning  of  that  period,  were  not  commencing  their  career  of  improve- 
ment. Tbey  came  from  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  and 
brought  with  them  all  their  arts  and  elegancies.  An  Engliahman,  it  u 
true,  who  in  Elizabeth's  time  went  to  America,  went  to  inhabit  a  wilder- 
ness ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  necessary  that  he  himself  should  become  a 
savage.  The  state  of  society  in  the  rising  states  kept  progress  with  that 
in  the  mother-country ;  intercoune  with  the  civilized  parts  of  the  world 
was  frequent,  and  every  improvement  aoon  found  its  way  to  the  colonies. 
We  are  not  than  to  date  the  commencement  of  American  improvement 
from  their  declaration  of  independence ;  nor  even  from  the  first  emigra- 
tions ;  we  must  extend  our  views  backwards  to  the  origin  of  those  nations 
from  which  they  proceeded,  and  consider  that  they  carried  with  them  the 
accumulated  improvemeais  of  many  hundred  years.  The  Americans,  in 
this  sense,  have  existed  longer  than  the  Greeks  when  they  produced  a 
Homer ;  tbey  have  existed  as  long  as  Britain  or  France  themselves.  They 
ought,  therefore,  to  have  produced  men  of  genius,  not  according  to  the 
duration  of  their  allied  existence  aa  a  nation,  but  according  to  their  po- 
pulation and  resources.  That  they  have  done  so,  none,  it  is  presumed, 
wilt  be  bold  enough  to  assert.  Switzerland  and  the  Dutch  states  sepa- 
rately contained  less  than  three  millions  each,  and  yet  have  contributed 
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far  more  man  eminent  f«  science  and  UtoMnra  dun  America.  Id  the 
•eiences  of  Mtroaomy,  geognphj,  and  matfaematica,  no  eminent  naiaea, 
with  the  exception  of  Rittuihoiue,  have  ^et  speared.  Extenuve  emdi- 
tlon  ia  rery  t«t«.  In  poetry,  no  eminent  prodnctiona  fasTe  ^ipeared  bnt 
the  Colnmbiad  of  Barlow  ;  and  its  repntaticm  ia  not  snch  aa  to  aecnre  ita 
immortality.  With  the  aalitary  exceptiMi  of  the  wiebraud  Jonallian  Ed- 
wards, America  has  pnxlnced  no  great  metaphysicians.  Whether  he  be 
viewed  as  a  theologian  or  metaphyaician,  Edwards  was  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  the  18th  centnry ;  but,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  we  premme, 
his  name  was  omitl«d  in  the  roll  of  Jefferson's  worthiee.  In  political 
economy  and  the  fine  arts,  no  eminent  namee  have  yet  made  ibeit  appear- 
ance in  America.  Dehon  and  Irving,  howevflr,  are  of  a  very  poliahed 
school ;  and  Cbaoning  is  a  splendid  writer. 

There  mnst  he  some  cause  for  this  defiuency,  of  which  (he  existence  can 
scarcely  be  denied.  The  impropriety  of  recnrring  to  physical  causes  has 
jut  been  mentioned.  It  remains  to  inquire,  therefore,  whether  there  may 
not  have  berai  moral  canaes  snfficiant  to  produce  the  effect.  One  c«ue 
immediately  occun,  and  another  will  hardly  be  aec^asaiy.  Wealth  haa, 
till  very  lately,  been  the  object  of  every  American  adventurer,  and  the 
accnmulation  of  it  the  grand  end  of  every  American  life.  Tbe  man  of 
parts,  who,  prior  to  the  revolution,  had  here  made  bis  fortune,  Heldom 
thought  of  enjoying  it  here.  Me  generally  returned  to  his  native  country, 
and  (here  dispUyed  those  powers,  which  might  not  only  have  attained  for 
himself  celebrity  in  America,  but  might,  by  theit  example,  have  excited 
the  emulation  of  many,  who,  for  want  of  such  an  example,  never  attempted 
the  strife  of  excellence.  Wealth  is  never  the  chief  aim  of  men  of  true 
genins  :  snch  men,  therefore,  seldom  visited  America,  and  when  they  did 
visit  it,  they  sUll  more  seldom  remained.  The  first  adventurers  found 
sufficient  employment  in  clearing  the  country,  and  raising  provisions  for 
their  sustenance.  For  these  purposes  they  found  little  knowledge  neces- 
sary. Learning  soon  became  unfashionable,  and  remained  so,  till  the  in- 
crease of  wealth  brought  it  into  demand,  rather  aa  a  luxury  than  aa  a  truly 
valuable  acquisition.  Teachers  became  scarce,  where  they  found  so  little 
encouragement ;  and  hooks  being  little  sought  after,  few  were  carried  over, 
and  these  few,  to  indemnify  for  a  tedious  sale,  were  not  disposed  of  but 
at  an  exorbitant  price.  Acquired  knowledge,  therefore,  became  necessarily 
rare ;  and,  without  tliis,  natural  knowledge  entitles  few  to  rank  among 
men  of  genius.  Among  other  causes  of  this  state  of  things  in  America, 
Briated  enlarges  on  "  the  unfortunate  practice  of  entering  upon  active  life 
at  too  early  an  age.  Partly  from  the  condition  of  society,  and  partly  from 
the  eager  appetite  for  wealth,  which  especially  charBcterises  all  voung  and 
thinly-aettled  countries,  divines,  lawyers,  physidana,  and  mercnnnts,  rush 
into  the  occupations  of  active  life,  almost  before  they  reach  that  period 
which  the  wisdom  of  common  law  allots  aa  the  termination  of  infancy. 
Plunging  so  early  into  the  minuter  detmls  of  practical  employment,  pre- 
vents the  due  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties;  and  ^ier  a  while 
rendeta  the  mind,  from  disuse,  both  unable  and  unwilling  to  direct  its  atten- 
tion to  the  more  abstracted  pursuits  of  literature  and  science.  There  is  a 
salutary  adage  in  the  old  law  books,  which  runs  thus,  "  In  juvene  tbeologo 
conscientis  detrimentnm ;  in  juvene  legislati  burs»  detrimentum ;  in  ju- 
vene medico  cvmeterii  incrementnm  :"  the  consciences  of  his  parishioners 
suffer  by  a  young  clergyman ;  the  purse  of  his  clienla  diminishes  in  the 
bauds  of  a  young  lawyer ;  and  the  churchyard  increases  by  tin-  labours  of 
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a  ynang  phyiicisn.  This  admge,  howerer,  bu  not  yet  fonml  iti  way  into 
the  Uaited  States,  wbere  the  yonng  people  of  aJl  claMei  an  predpitatsd 
into  bnilneM  daring  cbildliood.  The  consequences  of  this  pTecocious  pub- 
licity are,  a  sap«r6ctal  elenentaiy  ediication,~-a  perpetual  pruriency  of 
pnttle  upon  all  snbjectg,  without  a  due  fathoming  of  the  depths  of  any 
one  of  them, — and  an  entailed  disability  of  fully  developing  the  anderataod- 
ing,  which  is  nairoved  in  early  life,  by  being  prematurely  abaorbed  in  the 
minute  bnt  necessary  details  iacident  to  every  practical  calling.  Whence, 
trith  their  dne  proportion  of  genius,  in  common  with  all  other  nations,  and 
with  the  advantage  of  a  more  general  (fifiiuion  of  popular  iotelligence  than 
is  to  he  found  in  any  other  community,  too  many  of  our  citizens,  in  aS  the 
learned  profeaiions,  begin,  continue,  and  end  their  career,  on  much  narrower 
ground  than  their  native  capacity,  properly  unfolded  by  previous  general 
information,  would  enable  them  to  cover.  Anodier  obstacle  to  the  growth 
of  literature  in  the  United  Statea,  arises  from  the  great  propensity  to  con- 
sane  the  tAlent  of  the  country  in  the  efiiuion  of  newspaper  essays  and  po- 
litical  pamphlets,  instead  of  coacenbuting  it  in  the  production  of  some 
regular,  consecutive  work.  In  consequence  of  these  desultory  intellectual 
habits,  periodical  journals,  as  Reviews  and  Magazines,  seldom  last  long. 
The  author  can  obtun  tittle  or  no  assistance  from  others  in  his  literary 
efforts ;  the  persons  competent  to  ud  him  in  sndi  an  undertaking  being 
comparatively  few  througboul  the  Union,  and  those,  for  the  most  part, 
actively  employed  in  some  laborious  calling ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  powN  of 
any  one  man,  however  gifted  with  talent,  adorned  with  knowledge,  and 
armed  with  industry,  to  execute,  aiaw,  a  literary  journal  as  it  ought  to  be 
executed.  Add  to  this,  the  nniversal  vice  of  the  United  States,  a  perpe- 
tnal  craving  after  novelty.  The  diai^  which  Demosthenes  bronght  against 
his  own  countrymen,  that  they  were  continually  mnning  about,  and  a^ng, 
'Is  there  any  thing  new?'  is  equally  ^pliable  to  the  Americans.  Hiis 
eternal  reatl^snese  and  desire  of  clninge,  pervade  the  whole  structure  of 
our  society ;  the  same  man  will  start  into  life  as  a  clei^man,  then  turn 
lawyer,  next  convert  himself  into  a  fanner  and  land-jobber,  and,  taking  a 
seat  in  congress,  or  some  state  legislature,  by  the  way,  end  bis  days  as  a 
merdiBnl  and  moaey-broker.  The  people  are  inceasantiy  shifting  their 
habitations,  employments,  views,  and  schemes  ;  the  residence  of  a  servant 
does  not  average  two  months  in  eac^  place  ;  the  abode  of  a  whole  house- 
hold is  generally  changed  once  a-year,  and  sometiniea  ofteneri  numerous 
families,  that  have  been  previonsty  settled  in  the  elderstates  of  New  York, 
Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts,  are  continually  migrating  into  Ohio,  or 
the  territories  of  Alabama,  Illinois,  and  Mississippi ;  the  executive,  the 
legislators,  the  magistratee,  and  officers  of  all  kinds,  are  changed  biennially, 
or  annually,  or  half-yevly,  according  to  the  greater  or  leas  infusion  of  l^e 
resilfss  spirit  of  democracy  into  our  various  forms  of  government."  These 
causes  are  all  hostile  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  literature  in  this 
country ;  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  wide  difinsion  of  knowledge  through- 
out the  states.  The  cheap  publication  of  liooks  encourages  a  demand  and 
anpply  unexampled  in  any  European  stale.  A  few  facts  will  astonish  the 
reader  as  detailed  in  Ingertoll.  A  coital  of  i^l25,000  was  invested  in 
one  edition  and  repiint  of  Keea'  Cyclopiedia,  and  muiy  clasaea  of  the  en- 
gravings are  equal  to  those  of  the  British  artists.  There  have  been  eight 
editions,  comprising  7,500  copies  of  Stewart's  Moral  Philosophy,  published 
during  the  last  twenty  years ;  a  greater  number  we  an^wct  than  has  been 
sold  in  its  own  country  :  this  latter  bet  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  in* 
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quirioR  taste  and  reflective  character  of  the  pablic  mtad  in  the  Uduw. 
300,000  copies  of  Sir  Wilter  Scott's  noreli  hare  iMaeil  from  the  Ameri- 
can press  in  the  last  nine  years  I  Periodical  works  and  newspapera 
abound  in  extraordinary  and  countless  quantity.  Four  thousand  copies  of 
the  Edinlmrgh  and  Quarterly  Ueriews  are  republished  there,  and  the  same 
number  of  copies  of  a  home  periodical,  of  real  and  increasing  celebrity,  the 
North  American  Review.  The  itinerant  book  trade  is  peculiar  to  this 
knowledge-seeking  country :  more  tbau  two  hundred  waggons  travel 
throDgh  the  country  loaded  with  books  for  sale  I 

State  of  Education.']  The  northern  states  have  made  the  most  liberal 
proriuonH  for  public;  education.  The  plans  adapted  for  this  purpose,  by 
the  different  legislatnres,  seem  well  calculated  to  answer  the  end  designed ; 
but  to  enter  into  any  detail  respecting  the  various  modes  in  which  instruc- 
tion is  communicated  to  the  commnnity,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
plan  of  our  work.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  great  body  of  the 
New  England  population  can  read  and  write,  and  that  many  of  them  are 
respectably  acquainted  with  the  classical  languages,  and  elementary  sciences. 
From  the  report  of  one  of  the  commissioners,  the  school-fund  of  Connec- 
ticut appears  to  be  1,858,074  dollara,  equal  to  /..S71,000  British  sterliug. 
The  amount  of  division  to  the  common  schools  annually,  in  1823,  was 
67,791  dollars,  which  enables  the  state  to  expend  60,000  dollars  annually 
on  schools;  and  will  soon  afford  90,000  to  100,000  dollars  a-year  for  the 
same  object.  There  is  a  rule  to  enforce  a  distribution  of  this  fuud  to  the 
different  district-schools,  according  to  the  number  of  children  in  each,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  4  and  16.  The  mode  pursued  is  this ;  the  itdubitanta 
establish  school-districts,  and  appoint  a  committee  in  each  district,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  manage  the  concerns  of  the  district  and  provide  an  instructor 
for  the  school,  with  the  consent  of  the  district  and  the  approbation  of  the 
visitore.  There  are  1,580  schools  in  the  state  of  Connecticut  alone.  Tbo 
same  priodple  and  regulations  apply  to  all  the  western  states  in  the  Union. 
The  new  states  have  made  immense  appropriations  of  land  (from  the  sale 
of  which  the  fund  is  raised)  for  the  purpose  of  general  education  ;  thus  is 
laid  die  foundation  to  support  schools  and  colleges  to  the  fullest  extent 
wanted.  In  the  Southern  states,  the  stale  of  education  is  deplorable.  Before 
the  revolution,  the  wealthy  Carolinians  sent  their  children  to  Europe  for 
their  education ;  since  that  period,  they  have  sent  them  to  the  northern 
states, — a  most  unequivocal  testimony  of  their  own  inferiority. 

CoUeges.'J  There  are  in  the  United  States  43  incorporated  coUegee  or 
nnireiaities. 

Th;  numbo-  of  iiulruulon  in  3S  colkgn  is  .  g|T 

Thf  number  o(  gniaatf*  In  30,  In  l(j£a,  iru    .  .  66E 

ThcDnmbcrofunder-giBdumI«ui33coIlegM,iDlBS8andlSg9,    S,B09 
Number  of  voiuma  in  30  college  libraries,  .  1S8,1 16 

Number  of  Tolumesiu  25  students' libmrle*,        .  .        66,730 

Yale  college  in  Connecticut,  and  Harward  oniversity  in  Massachusetts, 
have  the  greatest  number  of  teachera  and  pnpils.  There  are  also  18  theo 
Ic^cal  seminaries,  of  which  1 1  date  their  oiigin  eince  1830.  From  cal- 
culations made  in  the  year  1830,  it  appears  tint  the  number  and  propor- 
tion of  college-studenle  in  each  state  of  the  Union,  compared  with  the 
population,  is  as  follows  : — In  Maine,  13S  students,  being  I  student  in 
3,300  persons  ;  New  Hampshire  139,  or  1  in  3,300 ;  Vermont  13S,  or  1 
in  3,000;  MassachoBetts  543,  or  1  in  1,070 ;  Rhode  Island  34,  oc  1  in 
2,700;  Connecticut  305,  or  1  in  1400;  New  York  543,  or  1  in  3,700- 
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New  Jeraey  115,  or  1  in  2,900;  Pennsylvania  436,  or  1  in  3,200;  De- 
laware 10,  or  1  in  8,000  ;  Sbryland  171,  or  I  in  2,600  ;  District  of  Co- 
lumbia 38,  or  1  in  1,400  ;  Vii^nia  870,  or  1  in  3,200  ;  North  Carolinft 
96,  or  1  in  7,500 ;  South  Carolina  214,  or  1  in  2,800 ;  Georgia  107,  or 
1  in  3,800 ;  Alabama  33,  or  1  in  12,000 ;  Misaistippi  28,  or  1  in  4,700 ; 
Loaiaiana  18,  or  1  in  17,000  ;  Kentnck7  250,  or  1  in  2,600  ;  Ohio  169, 
or  1  in  5,800 ;  Tennenee  144,  or  1  in  4,000  ;  Indiana  4,  or  1  io  75,000. 
It  is  Mtioiated,  that,  in  the  New  England  Btatea,  there  is  now,  on  the  are- 
rage,  one  Btndent  in  college  for  1,850  inhabitants ;  in  the  Middle  states,  1 
for  3,400 ;  and  in  the  states  S.  and  W.  of  Penniylrania,  1  for  4,400.  Sooth 
Carolina  vna  long  without  any  college  ;  it  has  now  tbroe.  A  «Iato  college 
was  established  at  Colnmbis,  in  1801,  by  an  act  of  assenibly.  This  semi- 
nary possesses,  thongh  yet  in  its  infancy,  a  select  and  extensive  library, 
and  a  philosophical  apparatus,  eqnat  to  any  in  the  United  States.  In 
Georgia,  a  anirersity  was  founded  in  1801,  at  Louisville;  and  in  each 
county,  provision  is  made  for  the  institution  of  an  academy.  The  Raman 
Catholics  have  a  college  at  Geoi^town,  in  Virginia;  and  the  Methodists 
another  at  Abingdon,  called  Cokesbury  college,  in  honour  of  their  lata 
leader,  Dr  Coke,  which  is  smd  to  be  under  excellent  regulations.  In  the 
recently  settled  territories  to  the  west  of  the  Alleghany  monntains,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  expect  that  much  attention  should  be  paid  to  literature 
of  any  kind.  There  is,  however,  a  society  instituted  in  the  state  of  Ten- 
nessee,  far  promoting  usefdl  knowledge,  and  there  are  also  an  academy 
and  several  grammar-schools.  In  the  state  of  Mississippi,  a  seminary  de- 
nominated Jefferson  College,  in  honour  of  the  late  president,  has  been 
founded.  In  entering  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  the  aspect  begins  to 
change.  At  Philadelphia  is  a  university,  fbnnded  during  the  revolutionary 
war ;  as  alao  a  college,  and  an  academy ;  all  of  which  are  now  untied  into 
one  seminary.  Dickenson  College  was  founded  in  1783.  Franklin  Col- 
lege was  founded  at  Lancaster,  66  miles  W.  of  Philadelphia,  in  1787. 
This  College  was  intended  solely  for  Germans,  who  compose  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  of  this  state.  In  the  state  of  New  York,  a  col- 
lege was  founded  at  the  capital,  by  the  British  legislature,  in  1754.  It  ii 
called  Columbia  College.  Another  college  has  been  since  fonnded,  at 
Albany.  In  New  Jersey,  no  public  provision  is  made  by  law  for  schools. 
Teachers,  therefore,  are  supported  only  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  inhabitants,  which  are  so  despicable  that  no  man  of  abilities  will  de- 
grade himself  by  accepting  ibem.  In  different  parts  of  ibu  state,  however, 
are  found  several  academies  and  grammar-schools;  and  two  universities, 
namely,  Qneen's  College  and  Nassau  Mall.  The  chief  literary  institution 
in  all  the  United  Slates  is  Harvard  University,  in  respect  of  its  professor- 
ships, library,  and  philosophical  apparatus.  It  is  situated  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  at  Cambridge,  S  miles  W.  of  Boston.  This  university,  by 
the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  is  under  the  inspection  of  the  governor, 
lieotenaot-govenior,  president  of  the  nnivereity,  and  the  congregational 
ministers  of  Boston,  Charleston,  Cambridge,  Waterton,  Roxbury,  and 
Dorchester.  The  property  of  the  university  is  managed  by  a  distinct  cor- 
poration of  7  members.*   In  New  Hampshire  is  the  college  of  Dartmontl^ 

*  "  About  ibrm  mlln  firom  SmIou,  U  Harvard  CollegB,  llw  Canbrldfa  Unlvenltf 
of  America;  the  mutt  ■ndcnt  and  nmt  amplr  endowed  coll^Ut*  •MablldimMit  In  tbs 
Union.  The  fouDdatlon  of  this  public  •■minary  ns  liid  In  tha  fan  1638,  bj  tba  ap- 
praprlation  of  M(M.  tbr  tba  pnipoaa  of  a  public  achool,  bf  the  Gounl  Court  of  (ba  to- 
raot  edoaj.  la  1688,  tba  Rar.  Jobn  Harvard,  of  Charltalon,  baqoeubrd  toltoos- 
hair  of  Ua  propartr,  ammuitiiv  to  ncarlf  IMKU.     Tha  innilution  WM  now  dlgnlliail 
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fonnded  in  1769,  by  Dr  Wbeelock,  under  the  patroirage  «f  tha  earl  of 
Dartmoatb,  and  sevBral  prirate  beQefactors.  It  waa  ori^mdly  hitended 
for  the  mstractioD  of  the  iaruges ;  bat  is  aow  an  endowiaeiit  for  the  yoaA 
of  the  Northeia  States.  lu  ibe  state  of  Connecticut,  u  Yale  College, 
founded  by  the  gorernor  of  that  name,  ia  1700/ 

witk  tin  nuiw  af  Httmrd  CoU^c ;  and  the  tavrn,  irhkb  bvl  bltaerta  b«D  called 
Newlown,  w-i  named  Cuinbridg*.  in  honour  of  that  mmiot  seienee  ia  Ejiilttnd,  at  wbich 
>  great  numb*r  of  the  priiicipiJ  colonists  had  TeatWtd  their  ^rtucstim.  Tbui,  rcmarki 
Vv  Dwlght,  >  within  t«n  yean  after  ths  little  lock  trhioh  eonunancHi  the  Mttlement 
■t  ManaohuMtla,  htldul  Bt  Salem,  and  within  eiKbt««n  yeora  Hfter  the  lint  loot  wn 
set  on  the  abore  o(  Plymouth,  a  college  wag  en.lowEd  by  them,  and  estahilihed.'  In 
1660,  the  ftrrt  charter  wm  p-aiited  by  a  General  Coalt,  coiwlllutlrig  tbf  President  nod 
Fellowi  of  the  College  a  iMtpmM  body.  Tbi»  ebarter  wai  taaiiaad  by  the  conatU 
tutloa  of  the  aUte,  wbeii  the  atyle  of  '  the  Univenlty  In  Cambridge'  was  lint  legibly 
given.  The  profeaaonliipa  of  divinity  and  of  msifaemailca  und  natural  philoupby  wen 
bunded  by  Mr  Ibomu  Uollis,  a  merchant  o4'  Londoo,  in  ITSii  and  1TS6;  that  of 
Hebrew,  br  the  Hon.  'i'homa*  Haneocic,  an  emlueat  merchant  at'  Boatoii,  In  ITSS. 
Oiber  prorMxanhipi  bave  been  added  from  time  lo  time,  by  subseqneDl  benersctiooa. 
They  now  amount  lo  upward*  of  twentv,  Inoloding  the  laedlcai  dei«rtnieni,  wbieh  ia 
■a  lategi^  part  of  Ibe  institutloo,  altboiigb,  for  the  greater  convenlaooe  of  >Dedis<l 
aindeata,  it  uccupiea  buiMiiigi  in  Boaton.  Tbe  ualTeriity  now  oomprisei  Gvecolltgei 
and  a  new  hall,  (erected  In  IHll,  at  an  eipense  of  nearly  IT.OOiy. }  c(mUi'>lD«  the  chapel, 
leclure-rooms,  dinln|-rusne,  Hiid  kitchen  -.  thia  bull,  which  la  of  fine  wbll*  grantte,  H 
reckoned  tbe  handwmmt  boilding  in  Maeeachiuetta.  The  buil<linf(B  atand  In  am  in- 
cloaed  plain,  faurlten  acres  in  ettcni.  sheltered  ou  three  aides  by  liirest  tre«,  and  in 
(he  immediate  vicinity  of  an  eitenslTe  eammon,  Tbe  Ifbrary,  containing  (iu  IhSU) 
npwarda  of  254)00  volumes,  i«  the  best  in  the  United  Ikatis,  The  philoMr'"'^  ^pt- 
ratua  it  ulso  raluaDle.  The  maseam  baa  beea  enriched  by  a  collection  of  mineralocical 
(peclment.  principally  presented  by  Dr  Lettsom  uf  London,  and  tbe  Paris  Committee 
«r  Publie  S»leiy.  There  is  also  a  valuable  collection  of  anatomical  wu  medela,  the 
werkmaniblp  nf  Italian  arilsta.  Tbe  academical  coune  la  oompleMd  in  four  yaara,  M 
an  expense  of  not  leu  than  about  IDO  guineas  a-yoar:  In  most  cases,  the  students  tx- 
penrl  a  great  deal  more.  ■  The  Iltsrary  and  scientific  reputation  of  Harvard  Univer- 
(jty,'  (ays  Mr  Dun^«n,  '  ataada  vtry  high;  and  except  Vale  College,  none  in  thla 
country  can  contaat  with  It  the  pre-eminence.  There  U  one  feature,  hoviever,  in  iu 
character,  which  excitu  the  most  melancholy  reBncliona.  Its  theolugicsl  creed  Is  un. 
dlsgnised  Soclirinnism ;  and  It  Is  said,  that  nearly  all  the  prDfe«««n>  are  of  these  ■end' 
The  aUta  of  religioa  in  tbe  cspllal  of  New  b^ngland  is  fw  froi-  ------- 


betber  the  contajloui  influence  spread  from  Harvard  University  to  Uoatan,  or  fran 
sion  to  it,  i  Itnow  not ;  but,  though  both  were  once  diitingulsbed  for  evangelical 
itiments,  iMth  are  now  ^ilte  cbaracterioed  by  the  lamentaMe  predoBinance  of^SocU 


_„ —JluUern  Tratrtttr. 

'  "  Yale  college  was  originally  established  at  Saybroali,  io  the  year  1700^  and  waa 
Incorporated  by  ihe  colaniiJ  legislature  In  tbe  following  year.  The  prc;)«ct  of  eaiabllsh- 
in4  a  eullege  In  Connecticut,  appean  la  haTs  boen  aeilonaly  cstertalned  Sfiy  yean  be- 
fore ;  but  It  was  checked,  Dr  Dwight  Inlbrms  ui,  by  well-founded  remonstrances  frmi 
the  people  uf  Massachusetts,  who  justly  nr^ed,  that  the  whole  population  of  New  Kng. 


and  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  support  one  institution  of  this  nature,  and  that  the  ce 
t  of  a  sscsnd  waidd  endanger  the  proaperlty  of  both.     These    ' 
>e  design  for  the  tiau  1  it  was  not,  however,  lost  aighl  of.     In 
J   v_  .V-  . j,^  ^g  fiewbaven.    It  was  orii 


Institution  was  removed  by  the  trualees  to  Hewhaven.  It  was  orlg;inBny  Intended 
•inpty  for  the  education  of  young  men  far  tbe  lalnlatry ;  bat,  as  It  galba-ed  strength 
iism  ladividual  liberality  and  public  patronage,  Ike  range  of  its  plan  of  itady  waa  grap 
dually  extended,  until  it  now  embraces  the  more  essential  parts  of  a  comptets  literary, 
•eienllflc,  and  medical  education.  The  college  received  Hi  name  in  coaunem oration  of 
the  bcaeflccnea  ef  tbe  honourable  ICIiba  YalB,  a  son  of  on  ai  ths  fim  settlers,  who 
went  to  England  io  early  life,  and  thence  to  India,  where  he  became  ivvemor  of  Ala- 
drasi  and  un  his  return  to  F.nclaud,  he  wai  elected  governor  of  Ihe  East  India  com- 

nny.  From  Ibis  gentlenan,  the  college  reeelved  donaflena  at  vsrioin  times  belweea 
ll  and  ITIB.  to  tbe  aununt  of  £500  sterling ;  and  a  short  tin»  before  hw  death  ke 
directed  another  benefaction  to  the  nme  amuuut  lo  be  transmitted,  but  it  was  nevar 
Ttceived.  Another  of  its  early  benefactors  was  Ihe  celebreied  dean  Uerkeley,  altCN 
warda  Usbop  af  Cloyns,  who  oamr  to  Aourica  in  the  year  V72&,  for  the  farinn  »l 
estalilisbing  a  college  in  tbe  island  of  Bermuda  ;  a  project  to  which  be  nobly  aacriliced 
CDDsiderable  prapert^,  aa  ndl  aa  Cine  and  Labour.  His  eMirU  beinf  fruMrated  by  the 
failure  of  the  prcaaised  aappwl  from  goTWBEaeDt.  he  prtaentei  ta  this  inaiituiion  a 
farm  which  be  had  purohaBtd  In  Ithod*  islaaj,  and  altwards  Irsnssaiited  to  k  fnni 
England  a  very  talHahle  ejection  af  books, — "  the  ftneat  that  vrer  cause  together  at 
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Sonwthing  like  a  taita  fi>r  the  Gme  Bile  U  beginniDg  to  dawn  apoo  Ame- 
rica. Por  cultirating  Bud  difTnaing  thee«,  a  lociety  was  institated,  in  1803, 
at  Nev  York.  A  present  of  ili-awiD^  aod  paintings  waa  niade  to  ilie 
■ocietf  by  Bonaparte,  when  he  held  the  sway  of  France,  The  buililing 
■pproprUted  to  this  collection  of  statues  and  paintings,  was  formerly  a 
orcus,  and  already  pre»ents  a  valuable  aerie*  of  casts  uf  the  most  admired 
ancient  atatnes.  Anather  academy  of  the  fine  arts  has  been  siocB  «■!«• 
blished  at  Philadelphia. 

Nftctpapers.'^  There  were  bat  7  papers  in  the  United  States  in  1730, 
and  in  ISIO  there  were  359,  (including  25  published  daily)  which  circu- 
lated 22,200,000  copies  in  the  year.  In  1823  they  had  increased  to  588, 
and  in  1828  tliey  amounted  to  892,  of  which  PennsylraDia  alone  had  185, 
tmd  New  York  161.  The  number  of  copies  drculaied  in  the  year  by  tbea^ 
jonnwls  exceeds  30,000,000.  The  whole  of  continental  Europe,  wbers 
the  preas  is  .chained  down  by  royal  and  priestly  jealousy,  certainly  doea 
Dot  support  half  the  Dumber  of  journals  which  eitist  in  the  United  States. 

Jttligion.'}  Before  we  eatar  upon  an  enumeralian  of  the  varions  reli- 
gious  sects  in  the  United  States,  it  mnst  be  premised,  that  since  the  Ame> 
rican  revolution,  no  religious  establishment  is  recognized  by  the  federal 
government.  As  this  is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  it  shall  be  given  in 
Dr  Morse's  own  words  :  "  The  constitution  of  the  United  Slates  providea 
againat  the  making  any  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohi- 
biting the  free  exercise  of  it ;  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  respective  states, 
religions  liberty  isa  fundamental  article.  Religion  is  here  placed  on  its  proper 
basis,  without  the  feeble  and  unwarranted  aid  of  the  civil  power :  it  is  \i-.h  t« 
be  supported  by  its  own  evidence,  and  the  lives  of  its  professors,  and  the  Al- 
mighty care  of  its  divine  author."     "  In  America,"  aaya  Duncan,  "  tlia 

I^lsUtnre.  and  partL>.l1ir  mdowed  bjr  it,  the  eolIcgA  wax  for  a  long  timr  iii<lebt(id  fur  Its 
support  chletly  lo  ladividual  palronaga ;  the  wbule  amoual  beslDweil  b;  Ibe  culanial 

tine.  But  when  the  MrnJ  goTeriiineiit  was  canMl'tilmed.  B  gnnt  was  mad'«.  In'  1T9S, 
lo  Yale  collrge,  out  of  a  fund  crwi«d  by  uncAlleeted  urean  of  war-taxea,  by  which  ui. 
timatdy  60,000  dull '^n  (IS,50IV.)  were  realiicdi  and  to  thii  day,  nearly  tlie  whole  of 
the  fanded  Income  arlwa  from  this  aourct.  'I'be  affuin  or  the  college  are  utidiT  Ihe  su. 
pcrinuiidenc*  of  a  board  of  truiteei,  ooiulBtlag  of  the  governor  and  lieu  tenant- governol 
of  the  itate,  elx  of  ibe  aennloni,  and  11  clergjrmea.  The  faculty  conriMi  of  a  prnldeat, 
nine  prDfessun,  and  aix  luturi.  Tbe  course,  si  at  Harvard  umveraity,  utenda  thri'ugh 
four  years.  '  In  Yale  cnllege,'  says  Mr  Dunoui,  ■  the  advantages  of  the  Engliab  and 
the  Scollliih  gvateais  of  education  seem  lo  be  In  a  great  measure  i^mbjned.  Tbe  sFopo 
'      irisinal  dlacosalDn  and  elegance  of  Illustration  which  lecturing  slTurdi,  la  < 

h.     ' 

Jieldi  annually  ISO  dollara I  this  is  gWsn  In  Vremlumi  at  AO  dollara  JIIJ.  a..)  «ach,  t_ 
(he  (tud-nta  in  different  cIbbms  wbo  pasa  the  beat  examination  In  I-alln  and  Grwk. 
A  tew  others  of  inferior  araouut  are  given  for  spaoinuns  of  Latin  and  Knallah  ca 

mediaJ  ichool  which  U  in  connettion  with  Ynlo  college,  is  n  .._ __    

already  bears  an  honourabie  reputation.     The  expense  of  education  is  rather  less  than 
at  Harvard.     I  believe  tbat  few  studenu  can  keep  their  expenditure  much  under  lOW. 
a-year;  and  some  of  the  more  eilravagHiil  freqiien 
~    'lent  has  an  annual  salary  of  about  idCV.  aierling 

e  medical  department,  the  professor  receives  no  other  salary 
students,  with  Ihe  exception  of  one,  who  haa  an  annual  stipend  of  901.  The  professors 
of  ehemiatry  and  mathematics,  besides  their  saluries  aa  academical  piofessi^rs,  have  half 
of  the  fees  received  from  medical  students  and  strangers  who  attend  their  classes.' 
The  collets- library  contains  nearly  MNM  volumes.  Cunnecled  with  tbe  philosophical 
deparlmeDt  la  a  moat  commodious  and  well- furnished  laboratory,  'llie  cabinet  of  mi- 
nerals i*  by  hr  the  finest  In  America,  and  there  are  few  in  Europe  (hat  surpass  it.  In 
November,  ISSO,  the  number  of  students  In  Yale  college  was,  resident  grvdaatea,  SI  j 
academical  students,  319;  medical  atndrata,  (IS ;  total,  412."— Jfodirm  2faiiaU4r. 


with  the  more  laborious  and  effective  dlscipiine  of  tutors  and  eiaminuilon.  I  he  whole 
of  the  claaea  are  subjected  to  a  rigorous  scrutiny  twlc  in  each  y.-ar.  The  stlmuhiting 
■ystem  of  prizes  Is  partially  in  use.  Biafaop  Berkeley  estsblloiied  a  prize  fund,  whiefi 
J. .J .._,,„...,.__     ...,.,      .        ,.     ..      ,      .......  ...._^  j,j;  J,   ..  .     . 


■resident  has  an  annual  salary  of  about  i^Ol.  aierling  ;  the  professors  from  £70/.  lo  34(U. 
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qnettion  is  oot,  '  Whu  U  hi*  creed  P'^bnt, '  What  ia  his  condnct  ?'  Jewi 
hkve  all  the  privileges  of  Cbristiaus ;  EpiscopaMaDi,  Presbyterians,  aad 
IndependeDts,  meet  on  common  ground.  No  religious  test  ib  required  to 
qualify  for  public  office,  except  in  some  caaea  a  mere  verbal  assent  to  the 
truth  of  the  Chriatian  religion  ;  uid  in  every  conrt  throughout  the  conn- 
try  it  is  optional  whether  yon  give  yonr  affirmation  or  your  oath."  It 
would  be  a  very  erroneous  conclusion,  were  it  inferred  from  this,  as  has 
been  attempted  by  aome,  tbat  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  Inatten- 
tive to  religions  observances.  The  ^t  is  directly  the  reverse  ;  in  no  other 
country  are  there  so  many  churches  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the 
population,  and  in  no  other  country  are  the  working  clergy  bo  well  paid  as 
iu  the  United  States.  Religion,  slthoBgh  deriving  no  pillars  from  the  elat^, 
ia  possessed  of  8,000  places  of  public  worship,  and  guarded  by  5000  eccleri- 
aatiCB  ;  '*  intolerance  is  disarmed  by  being  let  alone,"  and  the  variona  Chris- 
tian aecta  agree  to  differ.  There  are  no  rich  livings,  indeed,  but,  on  the  other 
band,  none  of  the  minister?  of  religion  are  subjected  to  the  miserable 
penury  on  which  many  of  their  brethren  in  the  gospel,  though  ministers 
of  an  established  religion,  are  allowed  to  starve  in  our  own  country.  There 
are,  in  certain  parts  of  the  Union,  lands  which  were  given  to  the  Epiaco- 
pal  church  anterior  to  the  revolution,  and  which  in  these  particular  cases 
render  any  further  contribution  nnnecesaary  ;  but  the  clergy  of  the  United 
States  are  almost  uniformly  supported  by  asaessmenis,  voluntary  ao  far  as 
the  law  ia  concerned,  but  which  public  opinion  renders  in  no  small  degree 
obligatory.  In  the  same  manner  tbe  expenae  of  erecting  churches  is  pro- 
vided. Society  throughout  America  expects  every  man  to  attach  himself 
to  some  church,  though  it  leaves  him  the  option  of  his  faith.  Congrega- 
tions of  every  denominatjon  are  recognized  so  far  as  to  be  made  corpora- 
tions, or  bodies  politic,  for  holding  property  and  managing  their  other  tem- 
poral concerns. 

Tbe  Americana  are  distributed  into  all  the  different  sects  which  are  to 
be  found  on  this  aide  of  the  Atlantic  The  most  numerous  are  Baptists, 
Methodists,  Congregationalials  or  Independents,  and  Presbyterians.  The 
following  Bummary  view  of  the  religious  denominations  iii  the  United 
States  is  compUed  chiefly  from  the  Quarterly  Journal  (1830,)  of  the 
American  Education  Society  : — 

I.  OrliaAm  Congregaliiiitaluli—TriacifUf  nithluihe  ilx  Nanb-Hitrm  at  N«ir  Eujluil  M>la( 
nil,  or  CovTrntlkiD-  AiucUlloiH  or  Cotifer. 
icinli,  leo.OOO.  [DacunwDtmotmnplcU.] 
II  Uld^,  SoBtlwra,  >b4  W«teni  BtU»  aTnaiM,n,  pnabrtuiH,  W  i  or. 
IcenUaus, «»;  dmnliM,  1,070  i  eoninuidFuU,  ie«,SI8. 
9.  Befimud  Duldi  CturcA— Piiarlpillj  In  tlw  itUH  of  New  York,  Niar  Jtrwy,  uul  PwuuTlTaiika. 
'))  pubin,  150 1  llcBntlitH,  T;  rlmrcbpi,  Jii;  Tuul.  44;  cmDimiDkuu,  11,713. 
uJ  CAurrA— PHndpsIlT  In  tb*  AUuUe  uittt,  but  Kauuvd  Umngti  Boat  of 

rlDdpillir  In  thi  Ulddla  lUM  ind  Ohio,    Sjiiodi,  ■)  ctuMa,  S ; 
,  10,  roiifivgitiani,  Ma    [DDeumnu  diSrlenLl 
■■vmigtUeat  LaMfroa  CtHral— PrindrdlT  kn  Us  MiMl«  Mata     In  ISIH,  itMot  UK  mlntotvi, 
~    iigngMlau. 
viiit  SpiiQtpiU  C* 
.,  .t—"t  inpCTmiinnatgJ,  11~  ,  — . — . — ■  ---, — 

S.  CatiHiaie  Bapliitt— la  i3l  Oh  tUlf.  AHKlitiaai,  tH ;  cburcbH,  4,il8I  j  mLnUUn,  t,8i7  i  i 
luaicuu,  Wt,M».    [Daenmnnnolbllor  IB^l 
iJl  «iH>WJk-Zkv  Ai;>(uCr-FrlDctpall|  In  Kho«t  ItluiL    HInlaUn,  X ;  HtnoiuDlcuU,  3,«W.    IB*. 
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gi  BaptUU—ia  tba 

It.  [7nilttl  ffnltm— PiindpiIlT  in  Pmniilvinia  uid  N 
(gDgn^*llan>,<3)  Hiniinunleut>,«,«KI;  mniben, 0.000. 

la.  Uaalurt  or  fVindt— PriDdp^r  la  Ibe  Atluulc  (tatM. 
HltJulM,  S^lurthodtii,  will  the  ritlien  nol  knawD. 

JSl  Cvmtbtrlamd  Prvtbyliriant^ln  Vd*  tWtm  burdfriag  oB  tiK 
prHbrterin  i  tnmaH  Lut  ycu  iboat  3,MW. 

il.  StHd^itorfuiH— Prindp^I  In  tb*  EhI«d  uhI  Uvtdi*  i 

Si.  Shalari—Vi\BAtMl  In  Htm  Enfluia  uid  Hew  Vork.    i 

ta.   t^iucvruUfti— FHllclr>Ur  in  Uw  EMIirn  whI   HtUle  1 

A  seal  Tor  the  eitension  of  tbe  name  and  iotereBt  of  the  Savioiir  boa 
been  lately  widely  diffused  among  Cbristians  of  all  danoniinBtioni  in  the 
United  States.  Bible,  miaatonary,  and  religioiu  tract  aocietiea,  bare  atorted 
up  in  every  qnaiter.  The  whole  of  the  Bible  aocieties  in  tbe  United  States 
are  united  into  one  eociety,  denominated  the  American  Bible  Society,  pro- 
fesisipg  to  have  in  viev  the  same  gnmd  object  with  those  formed  in  differ^ 
ent  parts  of  Europe,  and  to  correspDnd  and  co-operate  with  them  in  pro- 
aecnnng  the  awue  design.  From  their  Reports,  it  spears  that  there  ia  ttill 
a  deplorable  want  of  bibles  in  tbe  Southern  and  Western  states  of  ibe 
Union.  Tbe  elTurts  of  the  American  missionary  society  are  cbie6y  di- 
rected to  Christianize  the  Indians ;  but  aome  missionaries  have  been  lately 
sent  to  co-operate  with  those  from  Europe  in  the  Indian  archipelago,  and 
the  namerons  ialanda  of  tbe  South  aea. 


CHAP.  VI.— GOVERNMENT. 
Federal  Conslitulion.'}  The  United  States  of  North  America  are  a  poli- 
tical aggr^^iion  of  27  independent  but  confederated  republics,  each  of 
which  has  a  parUcnIar  conatitution  of  its  own,  and  a  distinct  and  separately 
organized  gOTernment.  Tbe  form  of  constitution  adopted  by  tbe  particu- 
lar states  ia  nearly  the  some  ;  bat  it  is  proper  here  to  premise,  that  the 
colonies  now  forming  the  United  States  were  settled  at  different  times,  and 
by  different  classee  of  emigrants,  and  that  the  degree  of  power  retained 
by  the  crown  over  them  was  extremely  Tanous,  In  some  instances,  tbe 
governor  and  council  were  named  in  England ;  in  others,  tbe  governor 
alone  was  appointed  there ;  while  in  the  case  of  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut, the  people  enjoyed  by  charter  so  uncontrolled  an  independence 
in  the  regulations  of  their  local  concerns,  that  the  revolation  did  not  ren- 
der necessary  the  slightest  alteration  in  the  forms  of  internal  administra* 
UoD.  One  of  these  colonies,  indeed,  return  even  to  this  day  tbe  charter 
of  Charles  II.,  as  its  system  of  state^ovemment ;  another  only  parted , 
with  the  royal  charter  for  a  constitution  of  its  own  making  in  1818. 
With  distinct  legislatures,  and  with  such  discrepaDdes  in  the  sources  from 
whidi  then*  respective  executives  derived  their  authority,  it  need  hardly  bo 
observed,  that  each  colony  was  wholly  independent  of  every  other.     Tbe 
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lilea  of  k  congreM  wh  &rat  partially  acte 
of  depnliBB  from  all  the  eaaWm  and  mi' 
in  173*  with  tlis  approbation  of  the  at 
coauilering  the  beat  means  of  defooding 
(hen  rnlera  of  Canada,  and  their  Indian 
was  proposed  of  a  federal   gpTemment ; 
either  by  the  ministry  at  home  or  by  tL. 
execution.     The  firit  MngTess  held  on 
RQStwned  from  England,  and  which  met 
that  the  power  of  taxation  resided  solel 
language  adopted  at'the  mestiDg  of  17 
was  in  the  ensuing  year  that  the  congn 
July,  1776,  declared  (he  indepMdenc 
separation  from  England,  the  little  pon 
or  eierdsed  by  the  British  gorenimen' 
Tidual  states.     The  authority  of  cong 
meudatory  character,  and  rested  on  th 
of  co-opei»tion,  rather  than  on  any  di 
of  some  nnderatood  compact  was  ear' 
tioD  of  independenoe  was  formally  t 
prepare  an  act  of  canfndention,  whi 
and  proposed  to  the  serenJ  states  fo 
tally  assentAd  to  by  them  in  the  cou 
essen^ly  between  13  independent 
indeed  resolved  that  die  union  of 
was  also  declared  that  "  each  stat 
independence,  au^  every  power,  jv 
confederation  expressly  delegated  ^ 

bled."     The  idea  of  an  as80Ciati<  * 

severed  in,  that  each  colony,  wi  "^ 

had  but  one  vote  in  the  congress 
ciple,  and  giving,  it  might  be, 
power  as  great  aa  to  those  of  i' 
league  was  to  act  with  enei^  ' 
pom  a  general  treasary  was  esi 
such  national  matten,     Conp 
land-forcea  for  the  common  d< 
quotas  only  being  fixed  by  c 
the  Bupena tending  authority 
very  far  from  according  with 
the  general  or  the  local  go" 
caaaed,  the  whole  confederac 
the  general  interests  ot  the 
pedients  which  were,  from 
conspicuous  difficnltiea  of  t' 
coDstitation  which  was  ado] 
ontheithof  March,  1789 


Ic  trvnqutlULT,  priMdfl  1 
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foor,  FRiiiirlTuiiiic<(hi,Deliinir«aiw,  Hufludilx,  Vkiliuiu^  Hunk  CuMlu  Are,  SoBthCuu. 
Hun  trr,  uid  Owrftn  tkm.* 
Whn  neuKls  l»ppH  la  tba  npnnDtalliiB  froni  nif  Mate,  Iha  ■xccnliT*  nutkoritT  tktrevf  >1iiU 


tnmfdtstolr  aftFr  Ukt  >MI  »•  IIHriaHi>4  In  nur^ann  ■/ tha  tnt  alHMb)!!,  tbaj  ihidl  ba  dirUad 
■  tunUi  a»  maflu  hito  Uirw  rlaim.  TtaaaabolthaiMManaflhaliatdiaatlBilI  beTaeMadatth* 
nplnilDii  uftlw  BnoBd  rtar )  oftlweaiiJdanaHlnyiilnillgQnfUiafaBrlfc  (wvi  udufths  Uitrd 
rlaaatlhe  ixpinllan of  Ihe  •lith rear,  ivlhat  ona-IMrd  iHiibi  otwau  aietf  Huiid  jev)  aadlf 


III  aot.  whM  etatuil.  In  aa  UU 

M  pndlnt  of  tha  auata,  hal 

■m  UCT  H  naallT  (UrUlrd. 

TIhh 
Ti».pmldnt,  or  whan  he  (lull  aien^M  Uie  oUn  ot  pmldrBI  el  Ihe  UEtted  Statu. 

Hh  HnaM  ibaR  haie  tlie  aala  fawn  is  iry  all  iDpeadumDti.    When  ritdng  hit  that  porpeae,  tbtf 

pra«nt. 

t  nwaa  farthntliV  ta  nmoral  from  gBcc,  anddUiinaU. 


Jm*a  (nn  dat  la  iaj.  uxl  Bar  » 


f  twD-thlrdK,  expaL  a  mFmhar. 
nornal  of  la  ^ixMdlnfi,  ml  frai 
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n,  Mmt,  Brf  kMrli  nr  pwc,  Iw  pilril>(>d  tmu  uTwl  (iDrliic  IMr  ■HodOM  U  tb*  NHiaB  <( 
'HpKtlTC  lioiun,  wd  Id  pitiw  to  iDd  iwunioc  from  lb>  an  i  ud  for  ut  wwrti  <■»  *<»»f  la 
boBH,  Oht  ihlU  <Kt  ba  qilMlDHd  tn  u;  Dt)i>r  plkM. 
HBiUrr  or  KprvxnUIlia  (liiill.  iaiiag  the  tim*  ftir  H-hkli  ba  wu  elKM,  b*  (ppulntod  ta  mj 

■rta  <iicmHd.  4dt1p(  anrb  tlilll  ;  ud  no  pemn  boMiDg  uy  otBn  OBiker  Uh  UnlUd  SUUa  Ibkll 

.7.    AH  bUli  hir  nMsc  rerniDs  >b>U  orifluU  ii  tba  bsnw  of  n 


L  hire  p*iih4  the  Iiddm  dT  »|M«HiiutirH  ud  tbe  huu,  ihill,  b*- 
I  pmeoud  lo  Uh  preiUaiil  •(  tlia  VMmi  BUM*  i  U  he  ippraic,  he  ihiiU 
ill  relnm  II,  ollh  hie  otJecHen,  lo  Uibt  haiua  la  wbM  It  ihiU  hiin  origt. 
It  otiJKllDiie  H  iBffe  oa  thdr  Joannl,  Hiid  procwd  to  tKODildor  It  If  After 
Jifrde  of  Ibit  honH  Ibill  IfTH  U  pue  Iha  bill,  II  ehell  b>  arDt,  togMhH-  irllk 
Oh  olifectlDiu.  ta  Uh  otbtr  hooH,  br  vhklilt  ehall  IlkanlH  b*  tmuuldiml,  niid  If  ■ppraiad  by  two. 

Urnbwd  by  yeu  and  nayi,  aad  tbt  naiBn  of  the  penona  vattoff  for  uid  afalpit  the  bill  ahalL  b* 
«aleivdoD  the  Journal  of  «arb  bDota  rctp«llre1jr.  If  uy  bill  ahall  Dnt  b«  ntonicd  bj  Ihe  pnekdrat 
•rlOilB  t«  dayi  (SoDiUTe  necplad)  aftfr  It  ikall  han  been  pnKotod  U  bla,  lb*  hih  ehall  be  a  laar, 
lolUitnaniwru  If  ha  had  tlfiieil  It,  ubImi  Iba  eoDcnua,  by  thali  adlainwml,  rnnat  lU  iMarn,  ia 
wU(*  oiM  It  aball  oM  ba  a  lair. 

Erarr  order,  twoIbUod,  or  Tota,  te  oblck  tha  coDeimDoo  of  Um  MBaM  and  hDiua>r»proinrta)lna 
■lay  ba  otceHary  (einiit  on  a  qunllaa  of  a4)ininiDteat,)  aliall  ba  pmantad  to  Iha  praddaat  of  Ih* 
Ualtad  Slatea ;  and  bafon  tbe  aami  ihall  laka  alhM,  ahall  ba  a^inned  by  him,  or,  baliif  dlaappcnva* 
by  klB,  ehall  ba  rapaaaad  by  Mn-lbirda  or  tha  aniata  aod  b 
rnlai  aad  llmltaUou  pmrrlbad  la  tbe  aaa  e'  a  bUL 

Td  lay  tod  oallact  taxaa.  dutlat,  InipoMf ,  Bad  aadaai  i  la  | 
dafMtea  aad  (ananl  mlfare  of  tha  Unllod  S(i 
ottkoUirilfdSlalae; 

be  (n«t  o(  Iba  UsUad  State* ; 

«*ral  ttataa,  aad  wllb  Iha  ladiin  tribe*  i 

thioi^haut  Iho  United  State* ; 
To  (ola  noBay,  i^ulaBa  tha  T^sa  tharaof,  and  of  (areign  »hi.  aad  llx  th*  *taodird  af  welfbt*  aad 


fraei  of  •riaDce  and  naaliil  uta,  by  aarDrinf .  tor  IWtad  t) 
F*  rifht  to  thdr  ntpae«>e  vrltlnga  and  dltcsiertei  i 
ale  lafertor  to  tha  eupniDa  nort  i 


To  nita  aod  *apport  anal**,  but  ao  appraprlathiD  of  naoaay  ta  that  uaa  aluU  b*  for  a  Unfoi  lara 

To  iiroTldo  and  malntala  a  navy  i 

To  uak*  rnlea  for  the  tDTaiamenl  aad  rtfulaUiiB  at  tho  land  aad  aani  Fimea  i 

To  FCOTld*  far  tha  nlllnf  (Hth  Iba  ulUtl*  to  eucota  tha  law*  of  tha  UnlOD,  lupimaa  liaarTeelhia*, 

To  prorld*  for  ortanlBlBf ,  amtaf ,  aad  dlid|>llnlii(  tka  mlllHa,  and  for  faramliif  each  part  of  tha 
a*  may  ba  einplnyrd  In  Uie  aerrlfa  of  the  Halted  Staua,  reaarilaf  to  tha  itataa  napartlTaly  Iha  ap. 
^ntmant  of  tha  onean,  aad  tha  aolhorlly  of  tralataV  tht  ullilia  aRordlM  to  the  dlidpUaa  praaolhal 

To  axardta  axdoilTa  lefMaUon  la  all  caaea  vhalaoHor,  u»r  iBcb  diUriel  (ael  eiceaadliic  taa  adla* 

nnunent  of  the  United  Stataa,  aad  to  eiarelH  hk*  aalhorlty  ner  all  plaaea  porcfaiwed  by  the  aontrat 
*(  th*  Irgtelalur*  of  the  itala  In  whlrh  the  Hme  ahall  be,  for  tha  erectbn  ol  forte,  ragailiiae,  VHaal*. 
dock-yardi,  aod  olhor  aeadfnl  bulWnfi ;— Aad, 
To  laaka  all  lam  whlrh  ihdl  be  arcMury  aad  rntftt  lot  cwrylnr  lata  auenthia  tha  forefotar 
iwar*,  aad  all  other  powan  raited  by  tUi  ooaetitattea  la  tha  goTerDiBait  of  the  Uallad  Stataa,  «r  la 

nIgrmtloB  or  linportatloa  of  tnch  panana  aa  any  of  the  elate*  BOir  etWhig  ihaU  Olak 
It,  ekall  aot  ba  prohlbliad  by  the  amgreaa  prtor  In  lb*  year  one  Ihmand  eight  huadrat 
I  a  tax  DI  daly  isay  be  loipoaed  aaauch  linparUtlDn.  aot  aiaadlog  tea  dollaii  far  eadi 
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apltaUaD,  or  othir  dinet  in,  ikiU  be  Udd,  golM  la  ptoiMnliiii  to  Um  ihiru  or  mnwri 
a  bdOn  dliHled  ts  bs  tdmi. 

In  DTdatTilulllMUidiiairadMespivUd&vB  uritito.— Ns  prefenoce  ifaiUbaglTgi 
•giilui«af«nm«caornnau,tolk*pattiii(oHiMeanrUio*e<if  uoOwr:  ddtiIiiU 
oond  to,  or  Awn  n*  itetd,  bt  abUfid  to  «l«r,  elatf,  «r  pay  dotlfli  Id  uistbar. 

tt«  inMiirf,  hat  to  tBUMtninm  of  ippiuprtUkHH  loadi  by  1 


It  ar  Inut  ander  tb«ni,  hJibU,  wltbont  thA  enuHnt  of  lb*  magnita  lAHpt  of  uy  pnunt,  flmidainnit» 
office,  or  tUJe,  of  uf  kind  whileTSr,  from  uj  UOf .  prloM,  or  hueign  itita. 

nprlul ;  ado  pwwi  i  rmlt  bUta  o(  cndlt ;  luka  toj  tUdc  bat  gotd  ud  direr  coin  ■  leiHler  In  pay. 
ment  o(  debu ;  pHS  mny  bUI  of  Biuljider,  cx-fHHt  faoto  law,  or  law  Impaiilng  Um  otUgation  of  cod- 
tnen,  or  grant  any  tltJe  of  nobUity- 

dat^et  and  Impoata,  laid  by  any  Mat*  on  Import*  or  SKportL  ttu^lberor  thenveof  Ibe  imaarr  of  llie 
Unllad  Sut» ;  and  a]l  looh  lam  ahall  t«  autitect  to  the  redalon  and  wntrul  of  ttae  omgiHi.  Na 
iteta  IhiUiiiitbaDt  the  conann  of  the  oMgrMi,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnve,  keep  troop!  or  ihipa  of  war 

enrage  In  war,  uoJea  actnally  InTuded,  or  In  anoh  Immlsent  daugar  u  wUI  ool  adnlt  of  delay. 

Aincu  II.— SiKt.  1.  Tlw  eioeutlve  power  ibaU  be  rated  In  a  preetdenl,  0/  ttia  Uidwd  £4stai  of 
Amehrs.    Ho  IbaU  hold  bla  oOlH  during  the  tanaof  four  yean,  and  togetfeerwith  (he  rice-piaklant. 


Uidled  atatea.  ihall  be  appolnled  an  alKlor. 
laHtiballDotbeonlnliabllaiitnrthaiaaieilalawlUithwiieelree.    And  they  •hail  make  a  11 
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nninbvaf  voIh  fur  mr*;  wUdi  liat  Uitrriiill  lio  i^  tatiff,  mi 
tk*  gnsHMBlaftka  Uidud  SUM,  iinetaita  tka  |nridutol  Uis 

.    Tba  pntiileDt  of  Us  HBUa  ilull,  iu  tk*  prognce  of  thg  lewl*  and  hmi»  «(  ininii»l«lln«. 

'   UUwnMthilllkMb*«oa*M.    TtapHMB  kwi*«tlwr«M*ilBaB. 

««!,  If  m*  wmUr  b«  ■  aktottty  of  Iba  vM*  nabw  •(  atKfain  ap. 


iBlka1M.tkt  MMkoMMitoUUIUu 

cue,  ftfter  tbe  chol«  of  tbi  pmU«iC,  Ui«  pwtftii  hatinf  tiifl  fnMatt  nusber  of  rota  of  (fe*  tlAoton 
>h>l1  b«  t)i«  ticfrpivldait  £vt  If  Uwn  ■htali  mnMn  two  of  pur*  who  lura  r^ual  td(«,  tho  Ma»ta 
•bull  iliooH  (roo  tlitDi,  br  bidlDt,lbi  •in^mddnl.* 

TbocoDgrmiHr  drWrmliHUiaUiBaitf  (luHrtiif  Uw  dHlon,  •»>  tta  dkf  <«  "blcli  tte;  (Ul  gtw 
Uitlr>Dt«i  whielidaTiballlwtbo  lune  Uinnigliauttbc  Unlud  StotH. 

Nn  pcnnn,  <i«p(  ■  nKun)  born  dUuB,  or  ■  dtlHO  of  Um  UidM  StitM  U  Uia  Odh  ^  tba  ^iWllon 
af  tUi  (ODniluMB,  iball  ha  ■Hfibla  to  A*  afleaof  pnnidcnti  atitbar  ahall  anr  poioB  ka  allglUa  la 
ihtt  oAea  wbD  ahall  ana  bar*  aniliicil  to  tta  tgttl  Mrtj.tj*  fmn,  mi  bsan  faartHa  T«an  a  nil. 
ttnt  la  the  Uolwd  ItaMa. 

hi  owa  rf  UiB  r* onnl  of  tba  praldent  Iramt  offics,  or  of  bb  daatfc,  MlcuUoa.Di  tHbllltT  to  Ha. 
fliarca  a*  pawHi  and  dallH  of  tba  hM  aaaa,  Iba  aaaia  ibaU  lareHa  oi  tba  rioa-pnaUm^  u4  tba 
ciHvrMa  aiaT  by  la>  unnWa  for  tba  v»  of  na»nl,  daalb,  ndfiiatbn,  or  iHMUty,  bath  of  Iba  pr*. 


aet  aaeoHloglf ,  oalil  tba  AiaUIIlT  be  nmoraa.  or  ■  pwMeot  ■hall  ba  alaottd. 

The  praaldtDt  thall.ainaled  timea,  recei'e  forhli  aarTkai  a  ODiaiwuatlsn,  itUA  •ball  Mithar  bi 
ImraauJ  aar  Hntiikliad  *nrlac  Ibe  p^toJ  for  vUch  baihaU  bara  baaB«l«i«iA,  utbai^ll  Kdra 


Stel.  3.  The  preeidtiit  ihall  be  conimanAer-liu 
iplire  the  opbilon  bi  writing  if  Ihe  prtnripai  oi 


lbhIuII  hiTB  power  eo^raDtrepnareaaDd 
foTDReQcca  •gBlutthe  Uaiud^IeB,  eiccptlDcateiof  liapeiirlimeDt. 
all  bare  power,  b;  and  witb  the  adiloa  and  content  of  the  wnate,  tu  make  trealifa,  prOTldad 

iaifiata,  tttibj  mi  with  the  adrWa  aiad 


pnnae  eonit,  aod  all  other  ufflcen  of  the  United  Slataa,  whoae  appolatraenla  are  doi 
uoWlaHal  (t  Uiu  f«t  <U«  Amnlg.  cMBilUa  alifcb  rigalMii  lb.  J. 


i  H*iMB  Ima  tlaKtolte*(t 


JllI^~Swt  1.  TheJudiclilpoirfraftlwUDlMSUlMaluIlt. 


I.  Ui*  Jin  >r  Ihs  UaLM  atilH,  u^  tiwttM  BWdf , 
DtJarMlctlon;l<>«Dtnmn*Htan'U(4ac[lBlUd  Stats  t/Mlhatfrlj;  taco 


all  haToppellitiJaiMlctlaii  doth  aaluliw  Hud  fact,  with  iDeta  UHpHau,  ud 
■  ■■  ItM  roagnm  iluU  niika. 

Kr1dlntfe«aMla«b>ra«HHiMirlaailiallkmkagscMliant»li  batwhanDMiaBnttwd  iriUilDuir 


«(  WT  lair  at  ngalMlaa  Ikanli,  ba  «ailiarsa«  ftn  ioi*  Hnlaa  at  Utour,  IhH  thaU  t>a 

dataiidha  pafty  to  vtiaa  lOdi  aerrita  a  labour  maT  ba  dm 

•ta>«  oar  k*  adnriltad  bj  tt*  ro^tma  lata  Ihla  Uoliia,  but  aa  naw  Mala  iball  be 
MwttMDlhajBiMMiaatf  aDrnharalatai  nar  Uf  atntabahnaadbj  thaJonMInD 
•Mlai,  or  paiW  gfatalaa,  wllbiMI  tha  («»»  of  U»  laflilaUna  «f  tha  itataa  DDDeanuxl, 


■•■I  m4  noUilac  la  IkU  — — llrl'--  dwU 
Inthii  Ualoa  ■  repnblican  lonB  orgonra- 


ailfiiiirtlidaaiaalatliaMiitbaaittaaol  thanntaittclai  i 

<  deprliid  of  Ita  aqual  auffngt  la  tba  aaoala. 

A  and «iRa(taiBaDli apk-rad  tats,  bafinlba  a«opUiHI gr 

ti  I'd!  M  Stnlci  undvr  ifal)  enuUtut^  ai  UDdf  t  tba  mgA 


CiOOf^lc 


AMBRICA. 


htr,  la  Uh  T«r  of  oor  Lord.  On  TbooHnd  Sena  Hniiilnd  and  ELftotj.^ 

KTllHd  our  DUDM. 

Gionoi  WuHiHtrroN.  PnMeaL 

Stftti  iIbd  hr  (It  tlu  Delagitu  vhlefa  wan  prcHBl  fnni  tmlie  Sutt*. 

When  the  Tarions  sUtea  signified  their  Bdoption  of  this  constitntion, 
they  eipresBed  a  desire,  in  order  to  prevent  abuses,  to  hare  further  decla- 
ratory and  restrictive  clansea  added.  It  was  accordingly  resolved,  by  the 
Mnate  and  house  of  representatives  m  congress  assembled,  that  the  follow- 
ing articles  shonld  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  as 
unendinents  to  the  constitation  of  the  United  Slates ;  all  or  any  of  which 
articles,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  legislatures,  to  be  valid 
as  part  of  the  said  constitution. 

L  AR«r  tk»  liM  taoBiHaHoB  n^nlnd  ij  tbo  Int  u 

■ttve  ftv  traj  thirty  tJuHinad,  DDtU  th«  dambor  Mb 
proportliiii  ikiU  ba  m  nfolucd  b;  foagna,  tbal  thrn  ■( 
■tlT«,  nor  Im  thin  OM  npraHatMIn  fur  trttj  CortT 
CKDUtiTa  ikiU  iBSQiit  ta  two  hoadrtl,  Utar  which,  Uw 


1L  No  ■■«  rttjiag  tho  cospamtloii  for  tho  w^,^e^*  i 
ollect,  UDtiL  kD  fllccUon  of  r^praagflUHrw  ilvU  h«TO  latarrvofd. 

IIL  CongTBH  ihaJl  nuko  P4i  liw  n«p«etlDg  u  B«tiitUihD»at  of  n]lgloii.or  proUbitldf  Ihi 
trdm  th«r«of ;  or  fthrtdglDf  the  fiTcdun  of  ipHcti,  or  of  the  pnn ;  or  the  ri^  of  Uh  pvo| 

IV,  A  mU  KgulUed  naiitti  beiog  DKauuf  In  thAtKorlCr  otstrHMU*,  (ks  right  if  t] 
to  k#et>  Aod  b«*r  vnu  iliAl]  not  be  Infrinfod. 

V,  Vo  wridLn-  ^ull,  Ln  tlm«  of  pncfl,  bo  quBrtqrod  id  Spy  lunva  wlthoot  tho  nmHot  of  tl 

VI,  Ths  rifht  of  tho  poojile  to  be  Hcon  in  Uwlr  ponooi,  limun,  paptn,  at  •(&(*>,  i| 


dtetmflnt  et  ■  grud  Jury,  Euvpt  In  aam  arUng  la  the  luid  or  urd  Coma,  or  In  tta 

llDHi  igiiiut  hliuHJr,  Dor  bo  deprived  of  Ufa,  liberty,  or  prapenyi  wtthont  tho  prnooB 
J1  prirHto  property  be  teken  f^ir  pabllc  ute,  mithoaCJivtooiRptiitotJon 

iHd  ih^  e^Joy  the  right  to  s  •paady  ud  poblk  trioU  by 


a  Id  Uh  eaiielllutlriiinfnc1>lnricbte.ihiU»tb( 
n  rttalned  by  tho  poople- 
lie  fmtn  not  dclegited  to  the  United  StMte  t>r  the  cwHtltnlia 
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TheM  BTticIn  wara  soon  nti6ad  b^  a  aafficient  nnmber  of  tbe  Btates  to 
make  them  part  of  the  constitution.  Delaware  rejected  the  first  article, 
and  New  Hampahire,  New  Jersey,  and  Peonsflrania,  die  second.  The 
greet  diatinction  which  eziits  between  the  present  system,  and  that  to 
which  it  was  snbetitnted  is,  thst  the  federal  government,  instead  of  being 
a  confederation  of  the  slales,  now  acts,  in  those  cases  in  which  it  piiBses- 
■es  jnrisdiction  directly  as  indiridnals,  without  the  interrention  of  any  other 
aatbority,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  powers  which  are  not  transferred 
by  the  constitution  to  the  general  government,  remam  in  the  indiTidaal 
states  as  independent  repablics.  IIiiib  the  American  people  are  onder  a 
donhle  government,  each  of  which  is  independent  of  the  other.  If  a  snb- 
ject  fall  within  tbe  ct^nizance  of  the  state,  the  law  respecting  it  must  be 
passed  by  the  local  legislatnre,  the  jadiciary  authorities  who  interpret  it  are 
appointed  under  the  sanction  of  the  provincial  constitution,  as  also  the 
executive  or  ministerial  officers  who  give  efiect  to  the  decision.  So,  on 
the  other  band,  should  the  matter  [^pertain  to  the  general  government. 
Congress  provides  the  law  in  the  case,  the  United  States  Judidary  construe 
it,  and  it  is  enforced  by  persons  deriving  their  sntbority  from  the  federal 
power.  Piracy  and  murder  might  be  adduced  as  familiar  instances  of  this 
distinctiou :  these  crimes  being  ct^izable  by  different  jurisdictions,  could 
in  no  part  of  the  investigation  come  before  the  same  tribunals.-  Many  im< 
perfections  have,  by  politicians,  been  pointed  ont  in  this  constitution.  It 
wants,  say  they,  a  declaration  of  rights.  The  people  are  not  secured  in 
the  benefits  of  even  the  comihon  law.  The  nnmber  of  representatives  is 
by  fat  too  small  for  that  of  the  people  represented.  The  senate  has  too 
great  preponderance  in  the  constitution,  and  is  in  snch  a  situation  as  to  be 
daily  acquiring  more.  The  judiciary  department  is  so  constmcted,  that, 
by  continued  appeals,  a  process  may  be  extended  to  an  extraordinary 
length,  and  it  possesses  the  anomaloos  power  of  annnlling  a  law  by  declar- 
ing it  nnconstitntional.  The  president  has  no  constitutional  conncil ;  and 
will  be  naturally  led  to  choose  one  for  himself  fi^m  the  great  officers  of 
the  state.  Hence,  too,  arises  the  power  of  the  senate,  in  the  t^>pointment 
of  public  officers ;  and  a  connexion  between  that  branch  of  the  legislature 
and  the  executive  branch  by  tar  too  close  for  the  safety  of  tbe  state.  Trea- 
ties are  declared  to  be  supreme  laws  of  the  land,  althongb,  in  negotiations 
concerning  them,  the  opinion  of  tbe  ropreseniatives  be  not  asked.  The 
general  clause  at  the  end  of  the  enumerated  powers  of  congress  may  be 
construed  into  a  sense  very  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  country.  The 
power  of  congress  is  superior  to  that  of  the  govemmenia  of  the  particular 
states,  so  that  the  declniations  of  rights  made  by  these  statee  are  of  no 
consequence.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  preservation  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press ;  trial  by  jury  in  civil  canses  is  not  secured  ;  nor  is  the  danger  of 
standing  armieB  in  time  of  peace  sufficiently  obviated.  Among  the  noa< 
voidable  evils  of  a  double  government  are  increased  expense  and  a  jealousy 
among  the  component  parts,  whether  directed  against  the  whole,  or  against 
each  other :  '  a  sectional  foeling,'  aa  it  is  named,  is  called  forth  on  all 
questions  that  suppose  a  divided  and  oppoeite  interest.' 

'  «  Congma  ia  compoied  of  to  many  statn, ' 
an  iuflnlte  divereitf  and  amlndlctloD  In  the  * 
bfl  the  aeceasary  coOHqavnce  when  natFiiibled  m  coogtvm.  Tbe  cunalnf  lil«rate  Yan- 
kee, theadreoturoiuNew  Yorker,  the  simple  and  honeM  PennnylTanUn.  the  HTMlocndu 
ViTciniBii,  the  proud  Carolinian  and  tiecn^iBD,  have  the  aame  language  with  the  un- 
feelfiu  and  preaumptuoiu  Keniucklan,  bill  not  the  same  vietrs,  llieir  manner  of 
■pealiTng,  the  coutm  they  punuc  lo  attain  their  ends,  are  lolo  aelo  dllhrent.     The  Hral 


Modi  liu  been  wid  by  tbe  aavMatea  fiw  AnMruu  WMdom,  towanb 
the  asUnutioB  of  ibMe  blMnMhw ;  but,  xAer  bII  thit  tfaeir  iitKninitr  bM 
bom  able  lo  nggeti,  tlwy  ue  obligad  lo  oOnfMi,  that  muy  thing*  «xiit 
in  tbe  coiMtiMliaa  of  ths  United  Stitm  iMidly  raqoiiiiig  kmendnMit. 
DonbtlBM,  tba  Wtampt  to  ftdapt  ft  fntm  oS  govwomoot  to  tha  jrarpoM  of 
•Muii^  freedom,  ud  poUtiol  importance  to  m  waay  Matee,  containing 
M  Doar  iwople,  WW  no  excaeiUBglr  ■rdoow  ■ndettricbg;  iha  "  hardjr 
attempt  to  mItb  oat  and  cot  the  old  problem  of  ruling  all  bjr  all,  i«  nacea* 
■arily  tin  moat  atriking  objact  of  hope  and  cmUemplatiaa  tfaiu  modem  po- 
litics havo  Teohind  to  propoM  ;"  and  we  cannot  bnt  admire  the  wiadom 
and  penetration  which,  under  Ukm  oirctunatanoM,  adopted  a  gomataeat 
of  iriuch  tbe  blemiahea  are  m  few  and  the  exceHendea  *o  nanjr.  At  tbe 
aame  timO)  we  cannot  allow  our  American  friends  the  wfatds  merit  of 
wfaatoTBT  ii  excellent  in  tlwir  fonn  of  government.  Had  they  been  left  to 
tbe  efforta  of  their  own  wiadom,  many  agaa,  it  is  probable,  might  hare 
elapsed,  before  they  coald  hara  diaooreied  any  thing  ap[Ht>adiing  tbe  per- 
fection of  their  present  ooBHtitntion.  The  Britiafa  goremment  was  tbe 
model  of  that  adopted  by  the  colonists,  or  bestowed  npon  them  by  their 
charters ;  and  the  wisdom  of  American  legislation,  at  the  rerolntion,  at< 
tempted  little  mare  than  te  reject  snch  parta  of  dieir  oM  oonstitottona  aa 
did  not  please,  and  adopt  others  which  their  new  drcnmstancca  made  ne- 
ewsary.  It  is  fboliah  to  compare  tbe  membeia  of  tbe  fint  oongtaai  with 
the  LegisIatarB  of  the  old  world.  They  did  little  more  than  wbat  aii^t 
have  been  perf<wmed  by  ordinary  understandings.  They  selected  from  a 
conslitation  which  has  long  been  admired,  and  of  which  they  bed  long 
experienced  the  benefits,  swih  parts  as  to  them  appeared  moat  excettmit, 
and  such  as  fitted  the  sitaation  in  which  ifae  revolution  had  placed  them. 
Tbe  American  contitniion  and  laws,  it  ia  true,  display  mneh  wisdom,  bnt 
it  is  the  wisdom  of  man  who  reasoned  and  legislated  before  America  was 
known  to  exist ;  and  tha  pMmle  of  the  Unitad  States  ought  narer  to  forget 
that  they  "  actually  pamed  mm  the  feeble  gristle  into  the  bone  and  man- 
hood  of  a  hale  political  existeace  onder  English  gnidMoe  and  cootrri." 

Staie  QooernmenttJ}  Tbe  diffixeneea  which  exist  beawuie  tbe  geoeni  go- 
remment  and  the  alaW  govemmente  are  wiimpottant.  They  oonsiBt  each  of 
an  executive  and  legislative  department ;  at  tbe  same  time  each  stato  baa  pre- 
scribed dM  manner  in  which  it  pleasee  to  bare  its  ialemal  admmiatration 
regttlMed,  aa  well  as  the  extent  of  anthority  whiob  it  deems  neceaaary  to 
confide  to  iia  local  rulers.     The  only  restraint  on  the  unlimited  freedom 


.. ..le  itepplnf-iUHiato  b  parmsncnt  offim.     HU  Moond  at|)wt  Ism  pi 

mote  the  view)  of  hig  parly,  the  next,  Ihe  inKieal  of  hi>  c '    ' 

■tatc  to  which  be  bclongt,  Bnd  flnslly  that  of  the  niitioi  _.   

eooU  hardlf  b*  otuMted  unldn  u  muir  <»fllMln(  objealL  Tb*  lotareni  of  the 
dlffarmt  atata  club  In  uich  ■  maanir  u  not  to  admit  of  >  n«adf  aim,  auch  aa  ia  exhl- 
hlted  bf  tbe  Biitiih  Pu-lUinent.  The  lattrr  ronnlitn  of  Whlgi  and  Torlea,  whereaa  the 
emgreaa  of  Ihr  Unlud  Statea  ia  an  aaarailily  of  brakera,  amt  by  their  rnpectlre 

IMt  to  pr«fB«t«  the  walfsra  of  thaoDlMW  bat  of  their  sirn  mean  «a4  SOTdid  IM 

OiM  Ittxpectcd  to  bring  the  turnpike  throufh  hia  ceuDtjr.  anotlter  a  canal,  a  third  is  to 
pmcnre  a  liibt-honae,  a  fourth  an  aeademf  or  a  deaf  and  dumb  aiylum.     Theae  are  the 

Important  ufaira  cammltted  to  the  reprewnlatlvet :  If  Itier  iii il  iiiinai  iiiiii  lilu.  in 

the  eaecullia  of  tbair  erranda,  they  are  called  '  eKolltnt  fellowa. '  The  adnUdatratioa, 
" -LTaibtta^af  theaBapportanitin,  does  all  in  tta  power  to  meet  tha  iriabea 


of  Ita'honouivMea' In  mature  of  each  vilallut 

good  oMoaa  in  ntom.     The  nmgraaa  hai  preciaeiy  ibe 
wbera  evwy  one  nunwa  bia  own  Iwi'ieas  lo  "—  '^— -  -' 
ITuubllnc  hlBUplf  maeC  about  t 
'niilia  Sutlei  a§  lluy  nn. 


uubilng  hlmplf  maeh  about  the  aSatrg  iit  hi 

I.'— Dwifaif  "    - 
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of  the  inbriNtwiM  to  decide  for  theniMWei  on  tfaia  mtner  is  to  be  foand 
in  tbe  provision  in  the  federal  ooaatitntion,  ^at  the  United  StetM  ihil] 
gwwiwtee  to  everj  atMe  a  republican  fonn  of  goiwnuneDt.  Bnt  tbeagfe 
then  is  no  coBcnmnce  in  tbe  puiimtar  details  of  the  •jetenw  established 
by  the  leTeTBl  statee,  tbey  agte»  w\A  one  another,  and  with  tbe  cosstiln- 
tion  of  the  Union,  in  the  genera]  dMOibntion  of  poffese.  Tha  goveivon 
et«  elected  more  freqnently  thau  tbe  preeident,  in  rao«t  cases  uniually  or 
biennislly.  They  are  in  some  Btates  choeen  by  the  l^islatnre,  in  others 
by  tlie  people  at  large.  The  lower  bonse  ef  the  legislatnre,  except  in  one 
tnttaitoe,  are  elected  annadly,  aad  tbe  tenn  of  seryice  of  tbe  eonncillors  or 
senators  tliff»ra  frosi  one  to  four  yean.  The  qnalification  of  the  electn* 
are  very  rarious.  In  the  eastern  and  middle  states  they  are  so  small  a* 
to  amonnt  almost  to  nnivereal  svflrage,  panpere  and  criminals  being  alene 
OKclnded.  Voting  by  ballot  very  generally  pw vails,  sod  is  eeuly  meitsged' 
The  prorinciat  ^Mlgee  are  genWally  appointed  during  good  behanoor, 
though  in  some  easee  only  for  a  twm  of  yean.  It  is  left  to  the  state  legis- 
latnrae  respectively  to  rm^e  what  provision  tbey  pleSM  for  the  maintenance 
of  religion.  Two  or  three  states  oblige  every  individnal  to  contribnte  to 
the  sapport  of  tbe  ministers  of  religioa,  bat  tbey  leave  it  optional  with  him 
to  select  any  chnrdi  within  die  perish  or  district  to  which  the  tax  shall  be 
applied.  One  or  two  constitntions  contemplate  the  odmisBibitity  of  Pro- 
testants only  to  pnblic  offices ;  bnt  with  tbese  exceptions  nothing  ^cnlated 
lo  impoee  restraints  in  mattera  of  divkne  worship  is  recognised  in  the  sevwal 
states  composing  the  Union.  A  state  is  generally  divided,  for  commoD 
objects  of  government  and  police,  into  counties  which  average  900  sqnare 
BlUes,  and  into  toumthtpi  which  average  SQ. 

Hie  growing  discordances  of  '  the  Great  Repnblic '  are  cantiooBly  and 
punfully  alluded  to  by  most  American  writers.  Mr  Bristed  speaks  thus 
<m  tbe  sabject :  "  Tbe  very  facility  of  emigration  into  the  westein  cooouyi 
raises  another  very  important  ijnestion  for  tbe  contemplation  of  the  Ame- 
rican Hiatesmsn.  The  direct  tendency  of  sncb  emigration  is  to  enable  the 
weetem  territory,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to  ootmunber,  both  in  tbe 
senate  and  in  the  Honse  of  Representatives,  Uie  Atlantic  states ;  which 
being  done,  the  Western  States,  as  great  inland  nations,  and  erroneooHly 
GOBtideriug  that  the  commuxial  policy  of  the  Atlantic  sea-board  is  op- 
poaed  to  their  agricoltnral  inteteete,  will  be  apt  to  sacfifice  that  commer- 
dal  policy  to  their  own  mistaken  views  of  territorial  aggrandizement. 
Great  ae  was  once  the  weight  of  New  England  in  the  American  councils, 
her  inflnence  of  late  has  been  borne  down  by  the  preponderance  of  tb« 
west.  New  England,  inclnding  MesBachnsetts  and  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Rbode  Island,  and  Comiecticnt,  covers  only  a  aorfaco  of 
little  more  than  sixty  thousand  square  miles,  and  contains  a  population  of 
about  one  million  and  a  half ;  whereas,  the  western  conntry  already  connts 
a  greater  number  of  states — as  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
Indiana,  and  Lonisiana,  which  give  it  a  praponderanoe  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States ; — in  addition  to  which  there  is  an  immense  extent  of  sur- 
plus territory,  oat  of  which  new  elates  without  nutnber  may  he  carved  in 
the  lapse  of  a  few  year*.  Its  peculation  already  reaches  between  two  and 
three  millions,  which  enables  it  to  vote  down  New  England  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  ;  and  it  covers  a  surfoce  of  more  than  one  million  five 
hundred  thooaand  square  miles ;  that  n  to  say,  more  than  fifteen  tinee  as 
lai^e  as  the  firitirfi  isles,  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  put  together,  and 
averages  a  fertile  soil,  admirably  adapted  to  snttiun  a  very  fall  and  nume- 
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rooa  popalation  ;  a  popnluion  abundantly  soffident  to  ontTote  not  only  the 
New  England,  but  all  the  other  Atlantic  states,  all  the  sUt«s  that  com- 
posed  the  old  Union  which  converted  America  from  a  British  colonjr  into 
an  independent  empire.  The  commercial  policy  is  necessary  to  the  very 
existence  of  New  England,  whose  depopulation  ronst  follow  as  an  iaevitabla 
result  from  its  destruction  or  restriction,  and  its  tide  of  emif^tion  aug- 
ments  the  numbers  and  resources'  of  that  western  country,  wbidi  is  inclined 
to  strike  a  deathblow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Atlsntic  sea-board.  The 
tendency  of  all  this,  beyond  a  perodTentnre,  is  either  to  break  up  the 
Federal  Union,  and  entail  a  perpetuity  of  annrchy  and  av'A  broils  through- 
ont  the  whole  continent,  or  to  crush  the  Atlantic  states  beneath  the  enor- 
mous hools  of  the  western  mammoth." 

Comlilution  of  Ma3sachu>elit''2  In  order  thst  the  reader  may  have  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  respecdre  constitutions  adopted  by  tbe  different  atatea, 
we  shall  subjoin  that  of  Massachusetts,  the  most  popnlons  of  tbe  northern 
states,  and  then  mention  in  what  respects  the  others  differ 

Dtdaratim  tf  fli^iUi.]    All  mm  Ha  ban  fm 
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Id  tlma  at  pear*  no  Hlditr  oui  ba  «*uUn4  in  taj  hoaw  wlUHmt  Dm  ammt  et  tb*  amwr,  or  tn 
UwDf  oarpmiXliitliamiiiiiwr  pmailH^kTUw  MtlUiif*.  No  pm«i  ah  kc  HitduM  to  ™t. 
UiHi*.  tXDipliHAisanHtMUruptciyBilldlliaamriiriwiT.  Tli«  Ji>4(Mor  UMiupnne  Judi- 
<Ui»iinkciMtlwlrplinaul(M«utheTb«)uTiibciu>ltMiml.  TIw  l««Mitl»,J*<ld»l,uidaimi. 


TU  Gmral  Cmartl    Tlw4* 


1>  itrM  tta  OHMnJ  Coort  «(  II 


n1tarlff{Ht«4-     U  \t  Uhs  ramlid' 


tht  'uOh  to  be  ljn|» 


■ad  <U>Uh  th*  ceantrr  Into  dinricti  Cur  tkat  r^rw  i  ilneUBr  IkciHlTH  kf  tlx  nmnnit  of  puUii 
lun  piUd  br  «eb  dWtdel ;  omlrr  tMa  llmltatliiii,  IhM  Uw  DBiabir  of  dUtrtcta  it  both-  to  b*  Im  t^ 
13,  HOC  (UT  dUtflet » \irgt  h  to  oaUUD  it  to  rJ«t  man  tbu  S  HBUon. 

Ont  Hoodar  in  Apill.  Erir;  mmir  luMilUiit,  of  HI  ywn  ol  •ttia*  Dpnrte,  paiiiiiliig  *  hHMd 
MlalF,  wUhLa  th*  caBuieilivMjIk,  of  tho  WIDuil  incsania  of  L,3 )  ur  any  eaUta  ol  Ika  ••lu*  of  1.80,  bH 
■  TDl*  to  til*  divtlon  of  Uuiaiiiiton  for  the  dUtriet  Lb  wh\ch  ha  IItu,  ThaKnronMr  andlxof  tk* 
eonaril  for  th*  ILnw  holut,  an  ((ipotatad  to  f|i>*  Ik*  oav  *lK(«d  aaaaUii  UawlT  Boticc.  UiU  Utrr  lur 
Mka  thair  aaaU  an  tha  laat  Wadaaadar  at  Ha;,  The  aeiala  la  (ha  Aaal  Jndga  at  Iha  alactlou,  cetan^ 

f  gaeeaiad  of  ■  rraehoU.  wtthla  tka  miuiwnimlth.  oT  the  •iloanf  L,300  at  feaat ;  a  parauDal  eatalals 
Ilia  T>]iHDri.SNalle(*l|  orofkolli  to  Iha  anuBiit  af  tha  taiiia  taia  i  and  vba  haa  not  beea  au  isha. 
WUat  of  tha  noinaawaallh  fln  raaia  Imnailiatalr  ?n«Uof  hia  alamWa  i  aa4  irbe  U  ut  u  InhaU. 

Tha  aasat*  uaj  adjonni  llaaU  for  ■  epaca  not  enardlsf  turo  dart  at  a  tlm*.    It  ehoataa  [ti  an  pra. 


Insrder  to  piaiUa  li»Hi  etual  rapnaaDtalloiioribadtl>eH,eTary 
I  ntaabi*  fiMt,  eirrta  on*  r*pree>DtatiTt.  and  one  («  eTtrji  iSi  rauakia 

FHDUllru  tnielliDi  onca  lo  lb*  la- 
id i>r  ■  Creehold  of  th*  ralu  orL.iM 

nbakltant  of  tha  tevD  fur  whlc^  hfliaal«:tcd,at  )eaat,Dita7aar  ininediataljr  precodiof 
try  malaSL  yaui  of  afa,  vha  haa  mldad  in  BOf  town  for  odb  year  Immadlately  pra. 
f  tlecHaa,  aud  irko  bu  a  freehold  of  Iha  ralnaof  L.3  unniJIy,  or  u;  tauta  of  tha 

1     IiDpeaehmeala  made  iy 

tot  a  period  o»t  emadiaf  tvro  daja  at  a  tine.    Sivly  memhen  form  aqaarufn.    They  arajudgaeof 
tlia  ateclloD  oi  their  pieiakera.  No  Bambor  can  be  held  to  ball  on  neiDe  piwm  durlDf  Iiia  allfmlanfe 

prtaoBlaii  Em  ■  jarlnliinlairaodli^  thirty  dayi,  an;  lulijnrl.  not  a  mcmbar,  nho  iDfrlncre  any  of  thalr 


I  TBiua  nf  L'lOOO,    Tbi  H 


tlMfeDenl  uHioblr  Iout  UmE  tbi  lirn  luiotH  ihiill  reqolre)  ltd.  i)ariiictli«nc«uor»url,he«ii 
tmrofUBlC.  tmiD  tlm*  M  tinve,  (aimprjlai  nnlexcmllogMdaTiiP  nnnreuu.    Hacu  likcwlit  u. 

Uoni  diitWEpar  pmtUlDf ,  ta«  ao  cwug  It  to  •iniiilile  it  uu  pLic*  diOenU  rnm  that  In  vUch  It 

[lv  la  f0ininfuHler-iD.chlflf  of  bU  Iharorratnf  ttaamaaiuBMtalbhiaDdmi  pardon  <rfbowa,  iUvtooh* 

ntir-K^wra],  tolicktar'^aqanl,  theriff',  wronwi^  aad  ragialfn  nf  prubaU. 

raapecUve  rompaoSca  at  an  of  VI  r«ar»  of  ag*  aTid  upwards.    Fleld-offlceri  areH^cttd  by  tht  captain* 

hariDf  a  DFgaUva  apim  the  otiicr,    CommnEidlDg  Dffieen  of  »f  Imflnli  appoint  thvlr  a4)u(*iitt  and 
taol-^daral  la  appnlntad  bjtba  gorvwnar.    He  appolnia  alio  tuch  nScen  at  ara  fiinilihn]^  hr  tlia 
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The  gorenimeal  of  the  prorioce  of  Maine  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
MaMachusptls. 

The  Btate  of  Vermont  has  no  senate.  The  representatires  are  choseo 
by  the  freemen  of  the  state,  21  years  of  age,  and  who  have  resided  one 
whole  year  next  before  the  election.  Erery  representative,  before  he  takes 
his  eeat,  must  declare  his  belief  in  one  God, — in  future  reward'^  and 
pnniahineQtB,  and  in  the  divinity  of  the  Old  and  New  Teatanieota,  and 
mast  profess  the  Pratestftnt  re1i|^on.  In  all  other  respects  the  gOTernmont 
of  Vermont  resembles  that  of  Maasachuaetts. 

The  slate  of  Nem  Hampihire  bai  adopted  the  consdtntion  of  Massa- 
chnsetis,  except  that  here  the  governor  presides  in  the  senate;  whereas, 
in  Massaehnsetts,  the  senate  electa  its  own  president. 

The  conHtitDtion  of  Rhode  Island  is  founded  on  the  charter  granted  by 
king  Charles  II.  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign ;  and  the  frame  of 
goremment  was  uot  essentially  altered  by  the  revolnUon.  The  legisla- 
tore  of  the  state  consists  of  two  branches ;  a  senate  or  upper  hoase,  com- 
posed of  ten  memben  called  in  the  charter  atsislanli ;  and  a  bouse  of  re- 
presentatives, composed  of  deputies  from  the  several  towns.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  are  chosen  twice  a-year ;  and  there  are  two  sessions 
of  this  body  annually,  viz.  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May,  and  the  last 
Wednesday  in  October.  The  supreme  executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
governor,  or,  in  his  absence,  in  the  deputy-governor,  who  are  chosen  annu- 
ally in  May  by  the  snfirages  of  the  people.  The  governor  presides  in  the 
upper  bouse,  but  has  only  a  single  voice  in  enacting  laws.  There  is  one 
snpreme  judicial  court,  composed  of  five  judges,  wbose  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  state,  and  who  hold  two  conrts  annually  in  each 
connty.  In  each  county,  there  is  an  inferior  court  of  common  pleas  and 
general  sessions  of  the  peace,  held  twice  a-year  for  the  tnal  of  causes  not 
capital,  erismg  within  the  connty,  from  which  an  appeal  lies  to  the  supreme 
court.  The  justices  of  the  peace,  as  in  other  states,  have  cognizance  of  . 
small  causes ;  and  since  the  revolution,  their  powers  have  been  enlarged 
to  an  uncommon,  if  not  to  a  dangeroos  extent. 

The  conetitnuon  of  Conneclieal  is  not  matetially  different  from  that 
founded  OD  the  charter  granted  by  Charles  II.  in  1663.  It  almost  exactly 
resembles  that  of  Massachnaetts,  except  that  the  qnalification  for  voting  is 
rather  lower,  being  the  possession  of  a  freehold  estate  to  the  value  of  forty 
shillings  per  annum,  or  a  taxable  personal  estate,  in  the  list,  certified  by 
the  select  men  of  the  town,  of  forty  pounds  sterling. 

The  constitution  of  the  state  of  Neiv  York  also  nearly  resembles  that  of 
Massachusetts.  The  members  of  the  senate  are  chosen  by  the  freeholders 
of  ^e  state  only,  who  possess  a  freehold  of  the  value  of  Z..100  at  least, 
free  of  all  debt.  The  representatives  in  the  house  of  assembly  are  chosen 
by  such  male  inhabitants  as  are  of  full  age,  and  poaaesa  a  freehold  of  L.20 
value  in  the  connty  where  he  is  to  vote,  and  by  bouieholders  who  rent  a 
tenement  of  forty  shillings  a-year,  and  who  have  been  rated  for,  and  actu- 
ally paid  county  and  state  taxes.  The  freedom  of  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Albany,  also  confer  the  right  of  voting  for  representatives  in 

The  constitution  of  Nem  Jertet/  nearly  resembles  that  of  Massachusetls 
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The  lenatars,  or  tnembera  of  the  legislative  council,  ma^l  be  posseaseJ  of  a 
real  and  personal  estate,  withia  the  county  which  (hey  represent,  to  thn 
value  of  Z..1000  i  and  must  have  been  free liolders.  and  inhabitant!  of  the 
county  for  at  least  one  year  previous  to  the  election,  and  must  profess  the 
Christian  and  Protestant  religion.  The  niambers  of  the  house  of  aiaam- 
bly  muat  possess  real  and  personal  property  in  the  county  to  the  amonnt 
of  L.500,  and  be  otherwise  qualified  as  ^>ove.  Every  inhabitant  of  (he 
state  who  has  jesided  one  year  in  the  county,  and  who  is  potsasMd  of  real 
and  personal  property  thwem  to  the  amount  of  LAO,  is  entitled  to  vote  at 
elections.  The  governor  is  choaen  annually  by  the  legislative  couocil  and 
ftssembly  jointly. 

Xhe  legialatire  power  of  Pettatylvataa  is  vested  in  a  general  aasemUy, 
consisting  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives.  The  representMlvee 
are  chosen  annually,  in  die  moDtb  of  October.  To  be  qualified  for  this 
office,  a  person  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  he  mnsl  have  been  an 
inhabitaut  of  the  slate  for  three  years,  and  an  inhahitant  of  the  city  or 
Goitaty  be  b  to  represent  one  year  preceding  his  election.  Once  in  aeven 
years  on  enumeration  of  taxable  inlubitants  is  to  be  made,  and  the  number 
of  representatives  apportioned  to  the  various  counties  accordingly.  The 
nnmbier  of  representatives  is  never  to  be  less  tlian  60,  nor  greater  than 
100.  The  senators  are  chosen  once  in  four  years,  in  the  same  manner  as 
representatives.  They  are  likewise  apporuoned  to  the  districts  according 
to  the  nnnthw  of  tejtable  inbabiianta :  and  their  number  cannot  be  less 
than  one-foarth,  nor  greater  than  one-third  of  that  of  the  repretenta^vet. 
They  >ie  elected  by  districts  appointed  by  the  legislature;  hut  no  district 
can  be  emptied  to  vote  for  more  than  four  senators.  To  be  entitled  to  Gil 
this  office,  a  person  nrast  be  25  years  of  age,  must  have  resided  foor  years 
in  the  state,  and  one  year,  imnwdiately  preoading  his  election,  in  the  dis- 
trict for  which  he  is  to  be  elected.  One-foarth  of  the  senators  go  out  of 
office  every  year,  and  their  places  are  supplied  by  new  members.  The 
general  asaembly  meets  in  December.  Each  honse  cfaooseB  its  speaker 
and  o^tx  officers,  is  judge  of  the  qaali6cations  of  its  members,  determines 
the  rules  of  its  pntceiadings,  and  publishes  a  weekly  journal  of  those  pro- 
ceedings. Neither  bouse  can,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn 
itself  for  a  period  exceeding  ^ree  days.  The  members  of  bath  bouses  r«< 
ceive  a  compensation  for  their  serrices.  During  their  attendance  at  their 
sessions,  thay  are  free  from  arrest,  except  in  caties  of  treason,  fdony,  and 
brea^  of  surety  of  the  peace  ;  and  they  have  freedom  of  speech  in  tbrir  re- 
q>eGtive  houses.  No  member  of  either  honse  can  hold  any  other  civil  office. 
All  bills  for  raising  revenoe  must  originate  in  the  boose  of  representatives, 
but  the  senate  may  propose  ameodmenia.  When  a  bill  has  passed  both 
houses,  it  is  presented  to  the  governor :  if  he  approves  he  nigns  it :  if  not, 
be  returns  it,  with  his  objections,  to  the  bouse  where  it  originated  :  and  if, 
after  re-consideraUon,  it  be  approved  by  two-thirds  of  hocb  faoaaeB,  it  be- 
comes a  law.  If  the  governor  return  not  a  bill  within  ten  days  after 
receiving  it,  he  is  considered  as  having  given  it  his  assent.  The  suprune 
executive  power  is  vested  in  the  goveroor,  who  is  chosen  by  soch  of  the 
ifltiseas  as  vote  for  representatives  ;  he  holds  his  office  for  three  yeats,  but 
is  incapable  of  holding  it  more  than  nine  years  in  any  term  of  twelve 
yesra.  He  mnst  be  at  least  30  years  of  age,  and  must  have  been  a  citieen 
of  the  state  seven  years  before  his  election.  No  penon  holding  any  office 
under  the  United  States  can  be  governor.  He  receives  a  salary,  bat  this 
salsry  can  neither  be  augmented   nor   diminished   during   tile    period  for 


whklt  be  is  riectecl.  He  !■  commander-m-chief  of  the  army,  navy,  and 
militia  of  the  atate ;  unl«M  when  ihey  ara  called  into  tlw  actual  service  of 
the  United  Sutea.  He  appoints  all  officers,  whoae  *{>p<nQtiDents  are  not 
MheririM  provided  for  fay  the  comtitntiDn.  He  can  remit  fines,  grant  pv- 
dona  and  n^rieves,  except  in  caaea  of  im  peach  ment.  He  give*  to  the 
general  aacembly  iofomMttioD  eoneeming  the  itale  of  the  commonweahh, 
and  reoOBtnesda  to  their  attention  such  meaaaree  aa  he  jadgei  expedient. 
He  ean,  on  ertraordiouy  oceaaiotis,  convene  the  general  Miembly ;  and 
can  adjonrn  them,  (or  any  time  not  exceeding  fonr  months  :  and  he  hu  the 
oare  of  seeing  the  Uwi  faithfully  executed.  In  caae  of  any  accidental 
vacancy,  the  speaker  of  the  senate  eierciBes  the  office  of  goveruor.  A 
aecreltury  is  elected  with  the  governor,  and  continue*  dnring  the  same  time 
in  office.  Eveiy  freeman  of  the  age  of  SI  years,  who  has  resided  in  the 
Mate  two  years  next  before  the  election,  and  within  that  time  pud  a  state 
or  oaanty  tax,  enjoys  the  right  of  an  elector.  At  the  same  time,  the  sons 
of  peraooB  so  qnali&ed,  between  the  age  of  21  and  S2  years,  are  entitled 
t»  vote,  ibon^  they  have  paid  no  taxes.  All  riections  are  made  by  bal- 
lot. 

Of  &a  eonetitntioR  of  the  state  of  Delaware,  which  was  adopted  in 
1776,  Morse  gives  the  following  abridgment; — "  The  If^slatnreiedivided 
into  two  diatiact  braBcbes,  whidi,  together,  are  styled, '  The  General  As- 
aesbly  of  Delaware.'  One  hranch,  ^led  the  '  House  of  Assembly,'  con. 
sists  of  seven  representatives  from  each  of  the  three  counties,  chosen  ao- 
Ooally  by  die  freeholders.  The  other  branch,  called  the  '  Coaocil,'  con- 
sists of  w«e  members,  three  for  a  county,  who  must  be  more  than  25 
years  of  age,  chosen  likewise  by  the  freeholders.  A  rotalien  ef  members 
is  established  by  disploctng  one  member  for  a  county  at  the  end  of  every 
yur.  All  money  lulls  maet  originate  in  the  house  of  assembly;  bat  they 
may  be  altered,  amended,  or  rejected, .by  the  legislative  oonncil.  A  pre- 
sident or  chief  magistrate  is  chosen  by  the  jmnt  ballot  of  both  houses,  and 
oootinnes  in  office  three  years  ;  at  ^e  expiration  of  which  period,  he  is 
ineligible  for  the  three  succeeding  years.  If  his  office  become  vacant  dur- 
ing the  reeese  of  l^e  legislMnre,  or  he  fae  nnable  to  attend  the  business, 
the  speaker  irf  the  legislative  council  is  vice-president  for  the  time ;  and 
in  hia  absence,  the  powen  of  the  president  devolve  upon  the  speaker  of  the 
aesembly.  A  pmy  oonnoil,  consisting  of  fonr  members,  two  from  each 
honse,  cbeeen  by  ballot,  is  raaatitated  to  assist  the  chief  m^strate  in  the 
admioiatration  of  government.  Every  member,  before  taking  bis  seat, 
must  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  enbscribe  a  rriigioos  test,  declaring 
hie  belief  in  God  the  Father,  in  Jesns  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in 
the  inspiraftian  of  the  scriptntee." 

By  tbe  eonstitution  of  Maryland,  it  is  declared,  that  all  men  have  a  - 
right  to  eajey  liberty  of  consdence  ;  that  all  denominations  of  Christians 
are  equity  entitled  to  proteoUon ;  that  the  legislature  may  assess  ^e  state 
for  the  aapport  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  every  individual  may  direct 
Uis  proportiDn  to  ha  gives  to  the  sect  which  he  shall  think  proper  to  main- 
taiu ;  uid  that  a  deolaratioR  of  belief  in  tbe  Chrialiao  religion  is  all  dte 
rel^ous  test  to  be  required  from  tiwee  who  fill  any  of  tbe  offices  of  state. 
It  is  deolarad,  thu  the  liberty  of  the  (wees  oagbt  to  be  preserved  ;  that  no 
taenopoliee  oi^ht  to  be  allowed ;  nor  any  title  of  nobility  or  hereditary 
hoaoars  graKted.  The  legislatoie  conaiais  of  two  branches,  a  senate  and 
bouse  of  delegates  together,  styled,  "  The  General  Assembly  of  Maryland." 
The  delegates  are  chosen  by  all  freemen,  above  the  sge  of  21  yoara,  who 
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have  a  freehold  of  50  acres  of  land  in  the  coant^r,  or  £30  currency,  and 
who  have  resided  one  year  within  the  eonnty.  The  pennns  to  be 
chosen  delegates  must  have  resided  at  least  one  year  in  the  county 
which  they  are  to  represent ;  roust  be  above  21  years  of  axe,  and  roust 
have  within  ^e  state  to  the  value  of  £500  currency,  llie  house  of 
delegates  chooses  its  own  speaker,  is  judge  of  the  elections  and  qnalifi* 
cations  of  its  members ;  all  money  bills  must  here  or^i;inate,  and  it  can 
reFasB  assent  to  bills  proposed  by  the  other  branches  of  the  legislalare. 
The  same  persons  who  are  ijnaliGed  to  vote  for  delegates,  are  likewise  . 
entitled  to  vote  for  county  del^:ates,  who  elect  the  senators.  These 
omnty  delegates,  after  liaving  met,  elect  by  ballot  froro  their  own  body, 
or  froro  the  people  at  Ini^,  15  eenatora,  nine  residing  on  the  western,  and 
aix  nn  the  eastern  shore.  These  senators  must  be  21  years  of  age,  must 
have  resided  in  the  slate  at  least  three  years  preceding  their  election,  and 
must  have,  in  real  and  personal  property,  above  the  value  of  £1000  cur- 
rency. The  senate  is  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its  members,  can  pro- 
pose bills  of  every  kind,  except  money  bills,  and  has  a  dissenting  roice 
with  regard  to  all  bills.  The  general  assembly  meets  on  the  first  Monday 
of  November,  and  each  house  appoints  its  own  officers.  The  gavernor  is 
chosen  by  a  ballot  of  both  houses,  taken  in  each  house  respectively.  They, 
in  the  same  manner,  elect  five  peisons,  as  council  to  the  governor,  and  the 
delegates  to  congress;  the  former  must  be  above  35  years  of  age,  must 
have  resided  three  yean  within  the  slate,  and  mnst  have  a  freehold  estate 
above  the  value  of  £1000  currency ;  the  latter  most  be  above  21  years  of 
age,  must  have  resided  five  years  within  the  state,  and  must  have  an  estate 
equal  in  value  to  that  of  conncillors.  The  senate  and  house  of  delegate* 
may  adjourn  themselves.  If  they  cannot  agree  concerning  the  day,  it  is 
appointed  by  the  governor ;  but  he  has,  in  no  other  case,  the  power  of 
adjournment.  To  be  entitled  to  be  elected  governor,  a  person  must  be 
above  )i5  years  of  age,  mnst  have  resided  five  years  within  the  state,  and 
must  be  possessed  of  real  and  personal  property,  within  the  atate,  to  the 
value  of  £5000  currency,  of  which  at  least  ^1000  most  be  a  freehold 
estate.  The  governor  continues  in  office  three  yeaia,  and  cannot  be  re- 
elected till  he  has  been  four  years  out  of  office.  He  has  the  direction  of 
the  sea  and  land  forces  of  the  state,  but  cannot  command  them  in  person, 
unless  when  advised  to  it  by  the  council,  and  then  only  so  long  aa  they 
■hall  approve  of  it.  He  cannot  hold  any  office  of  profit,  besides  that  of 
governor ;  nor  can  a  place  of  profit  be  held  by  any  senator  or  delegate.  No 
minister  of  religion  can  hold  any  civil  office. 

In  firginia,  the  executive  powers  are  lodged  in  the  lianda  of  a  gover- 
nor, chosen  annually,  and  incapable  of  acting  more  than  three  yean  in 
seven.  He  is  assisted  by  a  counml  of  eight  membera.  The  judiciary 
powers  are  divided  among  several  courts.  Legislation  is  exercised  by  two 
bouses  of  aMembly,  the  one  called  the  house  of  delegates,  compoaed  of  two 
members  from  each  county,  chosen  annually  by  the  citizens  possessing  an 
estate  for  life  in  100  acres  of  uninhabited  land,  or  25  ecree  with  a  bouse 
mi  it,  or  a  bouse  or  lot  in  some  town ;  the  other  called  the  senate,  con- 
sisting of  43  members,  chosen  quadrennially  by  the  same  electors,  who  for 
tills  purpose  are  distributetl  into  24  districts.  The  concurrence  of  both 
housea  is  necessary  to  the  passing  of  a  law.-  They  have  the  appointment 
of  a  govemcMT  and  council,  the  judge*  of  the  superior  court*,  auditors,  at- 
tnmey^neral,  treaaurer,  register  of  the  land-office,  and  delates  to  con- 
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Id  the  sutea  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  the  reprewntative*  are  chosen  an- 
nnalljr;  the  Mnaton,  once  in  four  yetra.  In  these  states,  ereiy  free  male 
inhabitant  of  21  yean  of  age,  who  has  reuded  two  years  in  the  etata,  or 
one  year  in  the  county  in  which  he  ia  to  rote,  has  a  right  to  the  elective 
trench  i«e. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  l^ilatire  aathority  is  Tested  in  a  senate  and 
hooM  of  commons.  The  senate  conusta  of  one  representatire  for  each 
county,  chosen  annoalty.  The  bouse  of  commons  consists  of  two  repre- 
senlatires  for  each  county,  and  one  for  each  of  the  towns,  Edenton,  New- 
hern,  Wilminfttoo,  Salisbmy,  Hillsborough,  and  HalifaK,  likewise  choaen 
annndly.  Taken  together,  they  fonn  what  is  called  the  general  ssaembly. 
Each  member  of  the  senate  must  have  reMded  one  year  within  the  connty 
which  he  is  to  represent,  before  his  election,  and  must  possess  a  freehold 
of  at  least  300  acrea.  Each  member  of  the  house  of  commons  must  like- 
wise have  resided  one  year  vritbin  the  county  be  is  to  represent,  and  must 
pOBsesa  a  freehold  of  100  acres.  Senators  are  elected  by  all  freemen,  who 
nave  resided  in  any  county  within  the  state  one  year,  who  are  21  years  of 
tge,  and  possess  a  freehold  of  50  acres.  Members  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons ire  elected  by  all  freemen  who  have  resided  one  year  in  any  county 
within  the  state,  who  are  21  years  of  age,  and  have  paid  public  taxes. 
Each  house  chooses  its  own  speaker,  judges  of  the  qualifications  of  its 
roembera,  prepare  bills  to  be  passed  into  laws,  and,  jointly,  by  ballot,  they 
adjourn  themselves  to  any  future  day  or  place.  All  bills  are  read  thrica 
in  each  house.  The  general  assembly  appoints  judges  of  the  supreme 
courts  of  law  and  equity,  judges  of  admiralty,  and  the  attorney-general, 
who  are  rommtesioned  by  the  governor,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavionr.  The  general  assembly  also  appoints  all  officers  of  the  militia 
and  regular  army  of  the  state.  It  annually  elects  a  governor,  who  is  not 
elegible  more  than  three  years  in  six ;  be  must  be  30  years  of  age,  most 
have  resided  five  years  within  the  state,  and  possess  a  household  of  the 
valve  of  £1000.  To  assist  the  governor,  the  general  assembly  annually 
elects  a  council  of  slate,  consisting  of  seven  persons.  The  governor  is 
commander-in-chief  of  the  militia ;  he  can  grant  pardons  and  reprieves,  nn- 
lees  when  the  prosecution  has  been  carried  on  by  the  geoeral  assembly,  and 
superintends  tbe  whole  executive  department.  In  the  absence  of  the  gover- 
nor, his  place  is  filled  by  the  speaker  of  the  senate,  and  failing  him,  by  the 
speaker  of  tbe  -house  of  commons.  The  governor,  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  of  law  and  equity,  judges  of  admiralty,  and  attorney- general,  have  sa- 
laries during  their  continuance  in  office.  Tha  treasurer  and  secretary  of  state 
are  appointed  by  the  general  aasemhly ;  die  former  continues  in  office  one 
year,  tite  latter  three  years.  Anyofficerof  state  may  be  impeached  by  the  ge- 
neral assembly.  No  debtor  to  the  stale  can  be  elected  to  any  public  office. 
No  officer  in  theanny,  nor  contractor  or  agent  forthearmy  or  navy,  can  have 
a  seat  in  the  general  assembly  or  council  of  state.  No  councillor  can  be  a 
member  of  the  general  assembly.  No  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  law  or 
equity,  no  secretary  of  state,  attorney-general,  clerk  of  any  court  of  re- 
cord, nor  clei^man,  can  have  a  seat  in  the  general  assembly  or  council  of 
state.  No  person  who  denies  tbe  eustence  of  the  Deity,  the  truth  of  the 
Pruteslant  religion,  or  tbe  divine  aotliority  of  the  Scriptures,  can  hold  any 
public  office.  Justices  of  the  peace  are  appointed  by  the  general  assembly, 
commissioned  by  tbe  governor,  and  hold  tbeir  offices  during  good  hebaviour. 
No  religions  profesMoa  is  established  in  preference  to  any  other :  nor  can 
any  one  be  compelled  to  maintain  a  minister  of  religion,  or  place  of  woe- 
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ahrp>  No  pMMm  can  Iwlil  dmhv  than  one  Incntira  offiea  >t  *  (iine.  The 
delegate*  tocangm*  are  chown  winnally  by  the  feneiml  •aaemtly,  siid  no 
person  can  serve  in  that  office  roore  than  tbree  jetn  mcceMimly. 

In  &>u<A  Carolina,  a*  in  the  other  American  atakea,  the  legulstire  power  ia 
retted  in  a  general  assembly,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  house  of  represen- 
IMivea.  The  nnmher  of  wnator*  is  3d  ;  that  of  repreMDiativea  124.  The 
represfcntatives  are  choaen  hieanially.  To  be  qualified  for  this  office,  a 
person  mtiBt  be  a  free  white  man,  21  years  of  a^  :  muat  have  been  an  in- 
habitant of  the  Slate  three  yeaia ;  and  if  be  reside  in  the  district  fur  which 
he  is  chosen,  be  unwt  have  a  freehold  clear  of  debt  to  the  amount  of  £1&0 
•terlinf .  If  he  reside  not  in  that  district,  he  most  have  a  freehold  within 
It,  to  the  amount  of  j£dOO  aterliBg.  The  aenatora  contiooe  in  office  four 
years.  They  are  dirided  imo  two  classes,  one  of  which  goes  out  erery 
■econd  year.  A  senator  mint  be  a  free  white  man,  30  years  of  age.  If  be 
reaide  within  the  district  which  he  ia  to  rapreeent,  he  must  ha*e  a  freehold 
amonoting  to  £300  sterling,  dear  of  debt.  If  he  reside  not  Hrithiu  the  dis- 
trict, be  mast  possess  a  freehold  worth  £1000  sterling.  He  mast  have 
been  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  five  years.  To  be  entitled  to  the  priril^^ 
of  voting  for  members  of  the  legisla^Te  body,  a  person  must  he  a  free  white 
man,  SI  years  of  age :  must  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  two  years, 
and  mnst  have  been,  for  six  months  preceding  the  election,  possessed  of  a  free- 
bold  of  dO  aores  of  land,  or  a  lot  in  a  town.  The  execative  department  is 
intrusted  to  a  govenuw,  cheaea  by  tba  geaend  aaaemUy.  His  power  con- 
tinues two  years,  bat  he  muat  have  been  fwir  years  oat  of  office  before  he 
oan  be  re-elected.  The  govemor  moat  bare  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  state 
10  years ;  he  must  be  30  years  of  age,  and  must  posMSS,  within  the  etatet 
a  freehold  amoanting  to  £1,500  sterling.  Tlie  lieutenant-governor  most  be 
possessed  of  the  same  qoalifications ;  he  is  chosen  for  the  same  time,  and 
in  the  same  manner ;  and  officiates  as  governor  in  case  of  vacancy.  The 
governor  oomma»ds  the  militia,  aad  grants  pardons,  except  in  case  of  im- 
peachment. He  -convenes  tba  assembly  on  extraordinary  occasions,  and 
adjonms'them  when  they  themselves  cannot  agree  concerning  the  term  of 
adjournment.  He  informs  the  assembly  of  the  condition  of  the  state ;  re* 
commends  such  meamres  as  be  thinks  necessary,  and  aaperintends  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws.  The  legislative  body  appoint*  the  supreme  judiciary 
officers,  who  hold  their  places  daring  good  behaviour ;  but  they,  as  well  aa 
evecy  officer  of  government,  are  liable  to  be  impeached  by  the  house  of  re- 
preeentativea,  and  tried  by  the  senate.  These  jndiciary  officers  enjoy  a 
salary,  bat  can  hold  no  other  office.  All  officers  take  an  oath,  binding  them 
to  the  performance  of  their  duty  to  this  state,  and  to  the  United  Stales. 

T^  constitotiona  of  the  other  stales  are  so  similar  to  those  already  given 
that  it  is  needleas  to  ttanscribe  diem.  We  cannot  better  coacluUe  diis 
outline  of  the  legal  institutions  of  the  American  confederacy  than  by  quot- 
ing the  following  extract  from  a  DiacoUm,  pronounced  by  Mr  Ingerall, 
before  the  American  Philosophical  Society  in  October,  1823  : — "  T^  law 
has  been  much  simpliGed  in  iranapiantaiion  from  Europe  to  Americs;  and  it* 
professional  as  well  as  political  tendency  is  still  to  farther  umplicity.  Tba 
brutal,  ferocious,  aad  inhuman  laws  of  the  feudists,  as  they  were  termed  by 
the  civilians  (I  use  their  own  phrase),  the  arbitrary  rescript*  of  the  cirU 
law,  and  the  harsh  doctrines  of  tbe  common  law,  have  all  been  melted 
down  by  the  genial  mildneaa  of  Ameriean  institn  lions.  Mfjst  of  the  feudal 
distinctiona  between  real  and  penonaJ  property,  complicated  lenursi  and 
primogeniture,  the  satiqns  exclusion  of  femalea,  the  uunatuiml  rsjection  of 
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tiM  hklf-blood  and  ante-naptial  ofCipriiig,  forfeitures  for  crimes,  tlie  penal- 
ties of  alieDsgi-,  and  other  vices  of  l^nropean  jurlaprudunce.  which  nothing 
hat  their  existence  con  defend,  and  reason  mnsi  coodeinn,  are  either 
abolished,  or  in  a  coarse  of  abrogation  here.  Cognizance  of  uarri^e, 
(Uvorce,  and  posthunioos  administration,  taken  from  ecclesiastical,  has  been 
conferred  on  the  ciril  tribunals.  Volambons  conreyandog  and  intricate 
special  pleading  (among  the  costliMt  mysteries  of  profesuonal  learning  in 
Great  Britain)  have  given  place  to  the  plain  and  cheap  snbstitutea  of  the 
(dd  common  law.  With  a  like  view  to  abridge  and  economise  litigation, 
coercive  arbitntioo,  or  equivalents  for  it,  bare  been  tried  by  l^isUtive 
provision.  Jury  trial,  the  great  safegnard  of  personal  security,  is  nearly 
UDiveraal,  and  ought  to  he  quite  so,  for  its  invalnable  political  inflnences.  It 
not  only  does  jostice  between  the  litigant  parties,  bat  elevates  the  under- 
stondiiig  and  enlightens  the  rectitude  of  all  the  commanity.  Sanguinary 
and  corporal  panishments  are  yielding  to  the  interesting  experiment  of 
penitential  confinement.  Judicial  official  tenure  is  mostly  independent  of 
legislative  interposition,  and  completely  of  executive  influence.  The  jaris- 
diction  of  the  courts  is  bi  more  extensive  and  derated  than  that  of  the 
mother  coanlry.  They  exercise,  among  other  high  politio.!  fonclions,  the 
original  and  remarkable  power  of  invalidating  statutes,  by  declaring  them 
anconstitutional ;  an  ascendancy  over  pohtics  never  before  or  elsewhere 
asserted  by  jurisprudence,  which  authorises  the  weakest  branch  of  a  popo- 
lar  government  to  annul  the  measures  of  the  strongest.  If  popolar  indigna- 
tion sometimes  assails  this  anthority,  it  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  able  to 
crash  those  who  have  honestly  exercised  it ;  and  even  if  it  should,  though 
HI  individual  victim  might  be  immolated,  his  very  martyrdom  would  corro- 
borate the  system  for  which  be  suffered.  Justice  is  openly,  fairly,  and 
purely  administered,  freed  from  the  absurd  costumes  and  ceremonies  which, 
disfigure  it  in  England.  Judicial  appointment  is  less  influenced  by  politics  ; 
and  judicial  proceedings  more  independent  of  political  considerations." 

Sevenue,^  On  the  subject  of  American  finance  and  taxation,  it  ought 
always  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  each  of  the  states  in  the  union  has  a  dis- 
tinct government  and  legislalore  of  its  own,  which  levies  taxes  within  the 
state,  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  its  own  militia,  and  the  whole  of  its 
own  civil  administration,  including  the  salaries  of  the  governors,  judges, 
and  all  other  public  officers,  and  tbe  expense  of  the  state- legislature,  &c. 
These  state-taxes  are  levied  differently  in  different  states.  Tbe  revenues 
of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  for  instance,  are  raised  by  taxes  on  land,  iron- 
works, mills,  distilleries,  breweries,  ferries,  fisheries,  carriages,  stages,  ta- 
verna,  horses,  cattle,  &g.  But  the  moat  common  way  of  raising  the  state- 
taies,  is  by  a  poll-tax,  and  »  property-tax.  lu  Massachnsetts,  all  the  citi- 
zens from  16  to  60  years  of  age,  are  subject  to  the  poll-tax ;  in  Connecti- 
cut, all 
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25,000,000  of  dollm,  vhich — with  the  exception  of  aboM  2,000,000- 
i*  procured  from  cnatom-daties ;  bnt  of  tbts  incume  10,000,000  hm 
b«ni  KitniiHlly  employed  since  IS  17  in  die  payment  sf  tbe  intemt  whI  te 
extinction  of  tbe  principal  of  tbe  public  dcAt,  whicb,  an  the  84tb  of  t}»- 
cember,  1S14,  atnonDted  to  aboTe  130,000,000  of  dollar*,  but  wm  re- 
duced on  tbe  1st  of  Jamury,  1891,  to  89,123,197  dullan,  and  will,  iiif 
calculated,  be  wholly  pud  off  in  tbe  eonwe  of  tbe  year  18SS.'  The  wM 
rereone  to  be  provided  for  the  expenses  of  the  anioa,  of  erery  descripWi, 
exclnding  tbe  debt,  !a  gappoaed  to  be  19,730.000  dolhua,  or  ISfiSOfiOO. 
The  following  table  ahows  the  coet  both  of  the  general  goveraairat,  ud 
of  the  separate  slatee.  The  variation  between  the  different  •Wh,  it 
the  Bnm  raised  for  their  cirit  lists  and  legislatures,  and  on  what  eaclipenn 
pkys  to  the  state-go vemraent,  or  to  the  state  and  general  ^Terameott*- 
gether,  is  very  considerable :  aod  In  forming  mi  opinion  of  the  compmlin 
coat  of  government  in  America,  it  would  be  improper  not  to  bear  io  niai, 
that  many  charges,  corresponding  to  those  which  appear  in  the  general  k> 
counts  of  Enropean  treasaries,  are.  In  the  United  Slates,  defrayed  bf  lb 
atate>autborities.  But,  after  all,  few  governments  cotild  stand  tbe  W 
nther  of  a  compariaon  of  the  total  cost  incarred  by  any  given  sHiie, « 
New  York,  with  that  of  the  European  commnnity  that  most  rwembMii: 
or  a  comparison  of  tbe.sniannt  of  contribntions  paid  by  indiridaah;  wt 
Mr  Adams  had  jnst  reason  to  boast,  In  his  inaagnral  speech,  "  tbst  til  tlw 
purposes  of  boman  association  had  been  employed  in  America,  as  eSw- 
tively  as  under  any  other  government  on  the  globe,  and  at  a  cost  little  d- 
ceeding,  in  a  whole  generation,  tbe  expenditnre  of  other  natdons  in  a  nsgte 
year,"  Under  the  diplomatic  bead,  we  find  that  each  minister  plenipoW- 
tiary  receives  an  annnal  allowance  of  L.%,250  (with  an  outGt  of  tbe  lb 
amount);  tbe  cha^  d'affaires,  L.l, 125  ;  and  tbe  secretary  of  leg*H(*f 
L.500.  Of  the  former,  the  United  States  has  but  eight,  inclusive  of  m 
to  the  South  American  governments,  Colombia  and  Mexico.  Of  the  ps^ 
lie  fnnctionariaa,  the  president  enjoys  a  salary  of  L.6,250 ;  fonr  secretin* 
of  state  L.1,5S5  each;  an  attorney-general,  the  same;  a  poetmasterfcK- 
ral,  the  same;  and  the  vice-president,  L.1,250.  llio  chief  JMtiee  ho 
L.i,250  per  annnm  ;  and  six  associate  justices,  L.1,125  per  annnm  e«<^ 
There  are  46  district  judges,  with  salaries  varying  from  L.600  to  LSI^ 
each  ;  assisted  by  an  attorney  and  a  marsbBt,  whose  allowaiice,  in  no  ix' 
stance,  exceeds  L.50  a-year,  independently  of  fees.  For  this  scale  oFpay' 
ment,  however,  there  doi-s  not  eeem  any  complaint  of  the  qnalitf  of  >b 
laboum  performed ;  but  the  American  eulogist.  Cooper  himself,  HJoin 
that  the  greatest  public  men  of  his  country  have  been  b^;gsred  in  iti  aatt- 
The  total  expense  of  the  executive  department  in  18S9  was  5S0,17S,  vi 
of  tbe  judiciary  239,447  dollars.  The  following  is  the  table  aJRadyi^ 
feired  to ;  it  ia  taken   from  captain  Hall's  Sd  volume : 

'  Ii  iTould  Hppcar  that  this  dfbt  has  been  raised  sis  rate  e<|iiivs]<nl  to  u  uinolIT ' 
■ooiewhat  mora  then  L.S  Bs.  for  BTtry  L.IUO.  'ITib  Americaui  expeodltiiTC  m  At^ 
which  Ifrmiuntod  in  the  IndepeDdence  of  the  Unltwl  States,  hwheaa  nade  ap  *■ 
~  "  '  r,  ITS*,  and  hu  been  computed  alL.33,T96,4£fli  the  mmHr*'*'rijt 
.  _  jMiiry,  on  the  credit  of  Ihf  infan I  government,  amMmled  to  *  ""^"^ 
to  that  it  would  eNiiii  the  avenge  depreclMlon  of  it*  papehlaaiua,  4nr_^  -s^'^ 
Indepeadsnca,  was  more  than  63  per  cent.,  or  that  euh  1^.100  did  oat  ntHfl 
li.Sf  ISa.  9  7-ied.  aa  available  to  the  natloaal  emergenclei.  The  loana  taAp*" 
money  frnm  France,  heglnning  in  1778,  aad  ending  with  W83,  ai '""' 
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SKlUarj/  Force.^  It  is  evident  that  the  warlike  establiahment  or  a  ^reat 
nation,  romoTBd  by  distancA  from  tbe  immediale  danger  of  collision  with 
powerfnl  Deighbonra,  can  give  no  approxiniata  idea  of  the  resources  of  the 
cuuntry.  The  army  of  the  United  States  is  restricted  by  law  to  6,186 
men.  He  soldiers  entist  for  the  limited  period  of  5  years,  and  are  mun- 
tained  at  the  annual  expense  of  about  -2,000,000  of  dollars,  or  L.tO0,000. 
The  balance  of  the  sum  annually  appropriated  for  the  department  of  war 
is  destined  to  fortifications,  ordnance,  revolutionary  and  military  pensions, 
(uf  which  the  invalid  and  half-pay  in  1830  amounted  to  only  L.26,650) 
and  the  Indian  department,  &c.  The  edncalion  given  to  the  cadets  at 
the  West  Point  academy,  and  the  experience  of  the  two  first  campaigns  of 
the  war  of  1812,  are  probably  improving  their  military  system.  The  old 
method  of  punishing  offences  by  flogging  was  abolished  by  act  of  Congress 
in  May,  1812.  Thenational  miUtia,accordiDg  to  thereturnsof  1828,amoitnt- 
ed  to  1,150,158  men,  the  respective  contingents  of  the  several  states  being 
as  fbllowa ; 
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to  bear  arms  are  called  od  to  perfonn  military  dntj  thrice  a-year-  Bat, 
according  to  captain  Hall,  the  ttwning  does  not  exceed  four  or  eix  days 
alu^tber  in  the  year,  and  the  militia-eiercise  ia  lo  Iook,  diat  they  noold 
require  to  be  untrained  whenever  they  were  called  out  to  actual  aerrice. 

Marine  Force.']  A  navy  departinpnt  waa  not  created  till  1798,  nor  a 
permanent  naval  peace  establiihmeot  till  1801.  The  force  waa  then  re- 
duced to  9  frigatea  ;  and,  excepting  an  attack  on  Tripoly,  was  employed 
only  on  coasting  duties  until  the  war  with  England  in  1812.  The  military 
marine  in  1829  consisted  of  7  abipa  of  74  guns ;  6  frigates  of  H  guns  ;  4 
of  36  guns ;  2  corvettes  of  24  ;  12  sloops  of  18  ;  and  7  schooners ;  besidei 
5  ships  of  the  line,  with  6  frigates,  in  coarse  of  building.  This  force  ii 
understood  to  be  in  a  aituation  to  be  prepared  for  sea  at  a  short  notice,  hut 
the  greater  part  of  it  ia  kept  in  ordinary.  The  expenses  of  the  naval  esta- 
blishment for  1828  wer«  3,786,649  dollars,  or  about  L.750,000.  The 
force  in  commission  is  manned  by  about  5,000  sailors  and  1,000  marines. 
Of  the  excellence  of  the  American  naval  malericl  there  can  be  no  longer  a 
qnestion ;  but  the  lash  is  aUll,  it  appears,  as  much  the  disgrace  of  the  Ameri- 
can navy  as  it  is  of  onra.  We  find  it  alio  acknowledged,  in  the  report  of 
the  secretary  of  the  navy  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  dated  1st 
December,  1829,  that  the  intenul  oi^nization  of  the  American  navy  ia 
on  the  whole  faulty.  The  things  most  corapluned  of  are :  that  there  are 
DO  officers  above  the  rank  of  captain  or  commodore, — tbat  the  pay  ia  too 
small, — that  the  masters  are  not  genteel  enongh,  being,  like  those  in  our 
nary,  chiefly  taken  from  the  command  of  merchant-ships, — that  there  is 
DO  Daval  academy,  and  no  board  of  longitude, — and  that  the  full  dress  of 
(he  officera  ia  too  expenaive  and  gaudy,  while  their  undress  ia  "a  uniform 
exclusively  of  battons."  Both  captain  Hall  and  lieutenant  De  Roos  bear 
testimony  to  the  great  ingenuity  of  the  Americana  in  every  thing  relating 
to  their  marine.  At  Wasbington,  the  dock-yard  is  40  acres  in  extent.  A 
60  gun  abip  was  building  here,  says  De  Rooa :  she  had  a  round  atern,  hut  its 
rake  and  flatness,  combined  with  the  judicioaa  construction  of  her  quarter- 
galleriea,  gave  it  qaite  the  appearance  of  being  square.  At  this  dock^yanl 
they  have  a  machine  for  making  blocks  by  steam.  The  American  schoon- 
era  are  the  finest  veasels  of  the  sort  in  the  world.  At  Baltimore  De  Rooa 
saw  a  schooner  building  fur  the  parpose  of  amu^ling  on  the  coast  of  Chi- 
na. "  Ev^ry  thing,"  aays  our  lieutenant,  "  was  sacrificed  to  swiftness,  and 
I  think  she  was  the  most  lovely  vessel  I  ever  saw."  The  dock-yard  at 
Now  York  is  admirably  situated,  and  the  structure  of  the  ships  beautiful. 
The  American8,inequippingtheirBqnadronon  the  lakes,  evinced  great  ener- 
gy. The  three-decker  which  they  hailt  at  Sackett's  harbour,  wai  run  up  in 
42,  or  according  to  Hall  31  days,  and  800  shipwrights  were  employed  in 
her  construction.  Mr  De  Roos  elucidates  the  deceptive  mode  of  rating  ships 
imputed  to  the  Americans,  and  the  economy  of  their  marine.  A  mistaken 
notion  has  gone  abroad,  as  to  the  Americans  calling  such  ships  as  the  Penn- 
sylvania, seventy-fours,  which  at  first  sight,  and  to  one  not  acquainted  with 
the  reason,  bean  die  appearance  of  intentional  deception.  But  this  is  ex- 
plained by  the  peculiar  wording  uf  the  act  of  Congress,  by  which  a  fund 
was  voted  for  the  gradual  increase  of  the  American  navy.  In  it,  the  laig- 
val  vessels  were  described  as  seventy-fours  ;  hot  great  latitude  being  al- 
lowed to  the  commissioners  of  the  navy,  they  built  tbem  upon  a  mnch 
more  extended  scale.  The  only  officlu  mode  of  regialering  iheae  ia  as 
seventy-fours ;  but,  for  all  purposes  of  compariaon,  they  must  bn  classed 
accordu^  to  the  ngmlier  of  guns  which  they  carry,  and  in  thia  light  dtey  arg 
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conaidered  by  all  liberal  Americans.  On  the  lecond  point,  Mr  De  Rom  taya : 
"  I  waa  filled  with  astonishment  at  the  syateio  which  permitted  ao  fine  a 
ahip  as  the  Ohio  to  remaia  exposed  to  the  ruinoua  assaulta  of  so  deleteri- 
ous a  climate.  She  has  been  built  only  7  years,  and  from  want  of  common 
attention  and  care,  is  already  falling  rapidly  into  decay.  I  afterwarda 
learned  that  diis  vauet  was  an  instance  of  the  canning  (I  will  not  call  it 
wisdom)  which  frequently  actoates  the  policy  of  the  Americans.  Utey 
fit  oQt  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  their  ahip -bail  ding  in  a  moat  com* 
plete  and  expensive  style,  commanded  by  their  beat  ot&cera,  and  manned 
with  a  war-complement  of  their  choicest  seamen.  She  proceeds  to  cruize 
in  the  Mediterranean,  where  she  falls  in  with  the  fleets  of  Bnropean  pow- 
ers ;  exhibita  before  them  her  magnificent  equipment,  displays  her  varioos 
perfectiona,  anl  learea  them  impressed  with  exaggerated  notions  of  the 
maritime  power  of  the  country  which  sent  her  forth.  She  returns  to  port, 
having  effected  her  object,  and,  such  is  the  parsimony  of  the  marine  de- 
partment, that  she  is  denied  the  common  expenses  of  repair."  Hie  same 
anthor  gires  ns  the  following  description  of  an  ice-boat,  or  skaidng  ship, 
invented  by  the  Americans  npon  Lake  Ontario : — "  It  is  about  twenty- 
three  feet  in  length,  resting  on  three  skates,  one  attached  to  each  en<l  of  a 
BtTong  cross-bar  fixed  ander  the  fore  part,  and  the  remaining  one  to  the 
bottom  of  the  rudder,  which  supports  the  stem  of  the  vessel.  Her  mast 
and  sail  are  similar  to  those  of  the  common  boat.  Being  placed  on  the 
ice,  she  is  hronght  into  play — her  properties  are  wonderful,  and  her  motion 
IB  fearfully  rapid — she  can  not  only  go  before  the  wind,  but  is  actually 
capable  of  beating  to  windward.  It  requires  an  experienced  hand  to 
manage  her,  particularly  in  tacking,  as  her  extreme  velocity  renders  the 
least  motion  of  the  rudder  of  the  utmost  consequence.  A  friend  of  mine, 
a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  aianred  me  that  he  himaelf,  laat  year,  had  gone  a 
distance  of  23  miles  in  an  hour,  and  he  knew  an  instance  of  an  ice-boat 
having  crossed  from  York  to  Fort  Niagara,  a  distance  of  4>0  miles,  in  little 
more  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour-" 


CHAP.  VII.— MANUFACTURES  AND  COMMERCE. 
Historical  S/teUh.'^  'Hie  territories  now  composing  the  American  confedera- 
tion, were,  when  originally  diacorered,  in  their  physical  aspect  and  produc- 
tiona,  vastly  different  from  those  which  tempted  the  cupidity  of  the  Spanish 
adventnrers.  They  poaaessed  neither  gold  nor  silver  ;  and  the  appearance  of 
the  country  convinced  the  first  settlers  that  they  had  exchanged  their  native 
home  for  no  paradise.  The  character,  too,  of  moat  of  the  original  emi- 
granta,  was  perfectly  opposite  to  that  of  the  followers  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro. 
Conscientious  attachment  to  religions  principle,  and  the  desire  of  emanci- 
pation from  the  tyranny  of  the  Episcopal  hierarchy,  were  the  profeaaed 
objects  and  primary  motives  of  the  first  adventurers.  But  if  the  coloniata 
found  not  gold,  they  found  what  was  equally  valnahle.  Their  difficulties 
impelled  them  to  habits  of  active  and  laborious  exertion.  The  country, 
though  wild  and  wooded,  was  gradually  cleared  ;  and  provisions  were  at 
length  procured  in  such  abundance  as  not  only  to  supply  their  own  neceo- 
sities,  but  even  enable  dtem  to  procure  some  of  the  conveniencea  and  luxu- 
riea  of  their  neighbours.  The  parent-state,  too,  at  that  time  rising  into 
commercial  eminence,  began  to  perceive  that  her  once  despised  colonies 
would  soon  become  to  her  a  source  of  extensive  trade.     To  secure  thia 
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narket  for  henelf,  wm,  bs  might  b«  e^qMcted,  the  object  of  the  motber* 
coontiy.  The  aUte  of  the  calooiet  waa  inqaired  into ;  prohitHtion  tno 
ceeded  prohibition ;  and  the  interests  Extth  of  Britun  and  the  colonisa 
were  often  wcrificed  to  shMt-aigfated  muiins  of  policy,  and  the  narrov 
news  of  a  feir  lelAih  traders.  A  report  vna  lud  before  the  boase  of 
oemmoiu  in  1732,  b^  the  board  of  trade,  m  coaseqaeoce  of  iafonnation 
received  (toia  the  govemora  of  Home  of  the  principal  prorinces,  from  which 
it  appeared,  that  at  that  time  New  Hampshire  manufactured  ouly  a  amall 
quantity  of  tinea-goods  for  its  own  use ;  and  that  its  trade  consUted  almuat 
entirely  in  naval  stwes,  lumber,  and  fiah.  Mawachusetts.  it  was  stated, 
in  1719,  raaonfactured  a  small  qiuntitf  of  woollen  and  linen-goods,  but 
not  nearly  sufficient  to  anpply  its  own  consoinption.  Sone  iron-works 
had  been  established  in  that  state,  bat  did  not  sn^^ly  one-twentieth  of  the 
demand.  Ships  were  sometioies  built  thera,  and  exchanged  with  the  French 
and  Spaniards  for  molusee,  wines,  mm,  and  silks.  No  manufacture  deserving 
of  notice  existed  in  the  state  of  New  York,  in  1720;  its  commerce  con- 
sisted  then  in  furs,  whalebone,  oil,  pitch,  tar,  and  provisions.  In  1731,  it 
remained  in  the  same  sitnatioa,  receiving  from  the  West  Indies,  mm, 
sugar,  molasses,  cocoa,  indigo,  cotton,  and  money,  which  was  exchanged 
for  British  manufacturea.  The  commerce  of  New  Jersey,  in  1720,  chiefly 
consisted  in  the  export  of  provisions  to  New  York  and  Pennsylyania. 
Pennsylvania  exported  provisions  and  lumber,  but  at  diat  time  possessed 
•o  manufactures.  In  1731,  aome  coarse  woollen  and  linen-goods  were  made 
there  for  home-congnrnptUKi ;  and  a  few  small  vessels  built  for  the  Weat 
India  mailiet.  Rhode  island  had  no  mann&ctnres,  hnt  possessed  a  few 
iron-wwks, — one-fourth  of  ^e  metal,  however,  necessary  for  its  own  con- 
sumption, was  not  produced.  Connecticut  seems  to  have  equalled,  if  not 
surpassed,  any  o(  the  other  provinces  in  trade  and  industry ;  its  inhabitants 
exported  all  Ldnds  of  lumber,  grain,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  cattle,  and  horses ; 
and  the  Weat  Indies  was  their  chief  mark^,  whence  they  received  in  re- 
turn, sugar,  molasses,  and  mm.  Their  manufactures,  although  too  incon- 
siderable to  permit  exportation,  or  even  to  prevent  importation,  were  more 
adequate  to  their  own  demands  than  those  of  any  of  their  neighboan.  The 
Carolinas  were  in  their  infancy  at  the  period  referred  to ;  bnt  South  Caro- 
lina had  begun  to  export  rice. 

Such  wwe  the  bumble  beginnings  of  North  American  commerce.  Hum- 
ble, however,  as  its  b^^niogs  were,  England  had  now  become  fully  alive 
to  its  importance,  and  spared  no  paioa  to  monopolize  the  whole ;  but  in 
epite  of  the  various  reatrictions  from  time  to  time  imposed  for  this  pur- 
poae,  it  continued  rapidly  to  increase.  This  increase  of  commercial  pros- 
perity originated  from  a  combination  of  causes,  the  chief  of  which  seem 
to  have  been,  abundance  of  good  land, — the  perseverance  and  industry  of 
die  settlersr— «nd  the  comparatively  greater  freedom  of  commerce  which 
the  North  Americans  enjoyed  than  the  colonies  of  any  other  state.  The 
land  Goold  not  be  engrossed  by  any  individual.  Whoever  failed  to  culti- 
vate and  imiK-ove,  within  a  certain  portion  of  time,  a  certain  portion  of 
Und,  could  be  deprived  of  it.  In  several  states,  the  lands  of  a  person  were, 
■I  his  decease,  equally  divided  among  his  children  ;  instead,  therefore,  of 
possessions  being  accnmolated,  tliey  were  continually  subdivided,  and  thna 
were  coltivated  much  aooner  than  if  they  had  been  confined  to  a  few  pro- 
prietors. The  parent-slate  also  not  only  defrayed  a  great  part  of  the  ex 
peases  of  the  civil  government,  but  the  whole  charges  of  defence,  leaving 
the  colonisu  to  accumulate  weidth  in  aecnrity  and  peace.     The  colonies. 
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we.  hire  said,  irere  liud  nnder  tcTeral  reatriciiona  in  their  iDtereooTM  with 
oth<tr  nations,  tending  to  aecure  to  the  mather-country  the  American 
market  for  her  maDnractiiTm ;  bnl  these  were  very  trifling,  when  compared 
with  those  imposed  en  dw  colonies  of  other  natioos.  The  trade  of  tba 
Spanish  and  PortngDese  colaniea  was  confined,  by  their  respective  parent- 
countries,  to  puiicnlar  ports,  and  allowed  to  be  caniad  on  only  by  parti- 
cnlsr  ships ;  the  British  colonies,  on  the  contrary,  were  not  only  allowed 
to  trade  with  uvery  part  of  the  mother-coimtry  indiscriminately,  bnt — 
what  was  lo  them  of  vast  importance — they  were  not  obliged  to  bring  the 
whole  of  their  exported  produce  to  Britaia.  A  few  amcles — on  this  ac- 
connt  denominated  enumeraltd  commodUka—toviA  b«  carried  only  to 
Britain ;  their  other  articles— called  nott-tnumentttd  commoditiet — might 
be  carried  any  where  at  first,  and  afterwards  to  any  port  S.  of  Finisierre. 
This  privilege  was  the  more  valoable,  becanse,  among  the  non-eDamented 
commodities,  were  several,  which  constituted  the  staple  of  the  commercial 
stalee,  as  gnun,  lomber,  salt  prorisions,  and  fish.  As  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  colonists,  it  was  almost  wholly  enb-nsted  to  themselves.  The 
interconne  of  the  colonies  with  each  other  waa  always  entirely  free  ;  and 
this  single  advanUige  of  free  mntnal  interconne,  amongst  a  people  whose 
nnmerical  population  was  rapidly  inereasing,  evea  tboogfa  their  fbreigB 
commerce  had  been  more  ahackled  than  it  was,  could  not  fail  of  ensitruig 
future  wealth  and  power  to  the  Americana.  The  trade  of  the  colonies 
consequently  continued  to  flourish  and  to  increaac  annoally,  till  their  poli- 
tical separation  from  Great  Britain.  That  event  flattered  them  with  a  de- 
gree of  prosperity  mncb  greater  than  they  had  ever  enjoyed ;  bnt  a  little 
experience  soon  convinced  tiiem  that  their  hopes  were  too  sanguine.  The 
first  congress  had  not  power  to  mark  out  such  mlea  of  nation^  tiade  as 
were  necessary  to  establish  the  general  interest  of  the  states.  Bach  pro- 
vince consulted  its  own  emolntnent ;  and  none  of  them  evinced  so  much 
patriotism  as  to  be  above  enriching  themsslves  at  the  expenae  of  their 
nnghbonrs.  The  consequences  were  soon  visible;  the  more  powerfal  and 
commerml  states  daily  engrossed  a  greater  proportioo  of  wealth  and  infin- 
ence ;  and  in  the  same  proportiou,  the  inferior  states  became  daily  mora 
feeble.  Congress  was  at  length  invested  with  power  to  institnte  commec' 
cial  regnlations  tor  the  general  use  of  the  states  i  and  accordiag^y  made 
such  nse  of  the  power,  as  could  not  fail  to  ensure  to  America  «  greater 
share  of  commercial  importance  than  she  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 
.  But  an  event  occurred  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  in  its  eouae- 
quences  was  prodnctive  of  more  commo^ial  prosperity  to  the  United  Stales 
^an  any  which  have  yet  been  mentioned,  namely,  the  French  rerolatton. 
That  trersendoos  explosion,  which  desolated  evay  contiuental  state,  and 
burst  asunder  every  tie,  political,  moral,  or  commercial,  which  had  boond 
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hj  a  conBtantly  increasing  demand  for  such  of  thoso  raw  materiata  as  cnn- 
Btitated  their  bases.  These  advantages  America  enjoyed,  till  the  tntriguea 
of  Bonaparte,  the  ascendaocy  of  the  anti'federaliiit  party  and  ww-faction, 
and  the  abnsea  which  the  Americana  made  of  the  neutral  flag,  involved  her 
in  diapDtea  with  Great  Britain,  which  terminated  in  a  war  that  completely 
deprived  her  of  the  canying-tiade,  and  of  her  foreign  commerce,  especially 
that  with  the  latter  power,  which  was  more  beneficial  to  the  United  States 
than  all  her  other  foreign  commerce  put  together,  as  Great  Brit»n  waa  the 
chief  market  for  her  surptns  prodoce. 

Since  1805,  manafacturing  indnstry  has  made  great  prt^ress.  This  was 
principally  owing  to  the  shackles  wi^  which  the  neutral  trade  was  loaded 
by  the  (ielligerent  powers,  and  especially  during  the  late  war,  when 
America,  deprived  of  all  her  foreign  commerce,  was  necessitated  to  pay 
more  than  usu^  attention  to  domestic  manufactures,  in  order  to  supply  the 
absence  of  imported  Europetm,  but  especially  British  manu^tures.  The 
following  branches  are  said  to  be  now  firmly  established,  supplying  in  several 
instances  the  greater,  and  in  all  a  considerable  part  of  the  consumption  of  the 
United  States,  namely  :  iron  and  iron  ware,  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool, 
and  flax,  hats,  paper,  printing  types,  printed  books,  and  playing  cards, 
Bpiritaous  and  malt  liquors,  hemp- manufactures,  gunpowder,  window-glass, 
jewellery,  and  clocks,  lead,  straw-bonnets,  hats,  candles,  leather,  soap,  and 
sugar.  Ail  branches  of  manufactures  of  which  wood  is  the  bBsis,  are  carried 
to  a  high  slate  of  perfection,  and  supply  the  whole  demand  of  the  United 
States.  The  annual  produce  of  the  American  forests,  including  ship-tim- 
ber and  planks,  pearl-ashes  obtained  from  the  trees  on  the  newly  cleared 
lands,  and  furs  purchased  from  the  Indians,  is  estimated  at  15,000,000 
dollars;  of  which  5,000,000  are  exported,  and  10,000,000  consumed  in 
the  country.  Besides  supplying  the  internal  demand,  7,400  tons  of  pot- 
and  pevi  ashes  are  annually  exported.  The  total  annual  value  of  the 
leather  manufactures  is  estimated  at  20,000,000  dollars  annually.  Tan- 
neries on  an  extensive  plan,  are  established  in  several  cities  of  the  union. 
A  few  hides  ara  exported ;  but  one-tbinl  of  the  hides  used  in  the  tanneries 
in  the  Atlantic  states,  is  staled  to  be  imported  from  the  Spanish  colonies. 
About  350,000  lbs.  of  American  leather  are  annually  exported.  The 
principal  leather- manufactures  are  those  of  shoes  and  boots,  harness  and  sad- 
dles. Great  part  of  the  soap  and  candles  used  in  the  United  States  is  a 
hmily-manufacture  ;  but  there  are  also  several  large  establlafaments,  on  an 
extensive  scale,  in  all  the  large  cities,  and  in  several  other  places.  The 
Bnnoal  value  of  these  articles  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  including 
those  of  family- man nfictare,  is  estimated  at  8,000,000  dollars.  The 
iiianuhcture«  of  spermaceti  oil  and  candles,  at  Nantucket,  and  New  Bed- 
ford in  Massachusetts,  and  at  Hudson  in  New  York,  besides  supplying 
the  whole  of  the  domestic  consumption,  fiiroiah  annually,  for  exportation, 
230,000  Iba.  of  candle,  and  44,000  gallons  of  oil.  llie  whole  annual 
value  of  these  manufactores  is  300,000  doltara.  Hat  manu&cinres,  to  a 
Urge  extent,  are  carried  on  in  America.  The  hemp-manufacture  is  disap- 
pearing under  Russian  competition.  In  1819,  Russia  imported  only251,356 
Iba. ;  but  in  1829  she  imported  l,848,'.f54  lbs.  of  hemp  into  this  country. 
Prom  the  vast  number  of  newspapers  alone  printed  in  the  United  Stales 
it  might  be  very  easily  inferred,  that  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
wnting  and  printing-papers.  Manufoclnrea  of  these  are  established  in 
nearly  all  the  states,  but  the  quality  is  bad ;  yet  altbongh  some  foreign 
p^ter  is  imported,   tbe   manufactures  nearly   supply   this   consumptiou. 
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Tlie  quantity  of  malt  and  apirituoos  liqaora  brewed  and  (li«ti]led  in  tba 
United  States,  from  grain  and  fruits,  was  estimated  at  12,000,000  galloiia ; 
and  that  of  gin  and  inin,  at  3,000,000  galtona  more,  making  a  total  of 
15,000,000  galloDH,  in  1610;  in  1825,  the  amount  of  Bptiituon* 
liquors,  manufactareil  witliin  the  Union,  waa  stated  at  60,000,000  of  gal- 
lons. In  mannfiicturea  of  iron,  the  Americans  are  sull  very  deficient ;  and 
the  quantity  mauubctared  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  cousomption.  A  great 
portion  of  the  iron  necessary  for  manubctaring  is  iiiiportpd.  TEie  greatest 
inanuracture  is  thnt  of  cat  nails,  the  annual  produce  of  which  is  estimat«d 
at  1,200,000  dollars.  Cutlery,  and  all  the  finer  species  of  hardware  and 
•teel  work  are  almost  wholly  imported  from  Great  Britun.  There  ara 
eannon-fouttdtfiiea  at  Richmond,  and  near  Washington,  which  cast  300 
jueces  of  artillery  eunually.  Manufactories  of  muskets  are  establiebed  at 
Spring'field, .  New  HareD,  and  Harper's  Ferry,  which  produce  annually 
40,000  stand  of  arms.  The  annual  average  value  of  ey  the  manufactures 
of  imn  is  estimated  at  15,000,000  dollars ;  and  the  annual  importation, 
4,000,000  dollars.  Tin  work  is  done  and  varnished  in  Conaecticnt  and 
Maasachusetts  ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  copper-utensib  ara  imported, 
opecially  from  Germany.  The  quantity  of  lead  imported,  during  the  10 
years  commencing  with  1819,  has  averaged  7,835,923  lbs. ;  and  that  ex- 
ported, 1,338,219  lbs.  Gunpowder  manufactories  are  established  in  several 
pans  of  PennBytvania,  New  York,  and  Maryland  ;  but  the  quality  is  very 
inferior  to  that  of  Europe ;  the  saltpetre  is  chiefly  imported  from  India, 
though  there  is  abundance  of  that  article  in  Virginia  and  the  western  states. 
The  b«8t  glaas  is  manufactured  at  Pittsburg  ;  and  the  best  earthen  ware  at 
Philadelphia)  where  a  quality  similar  to  that  of  Staffordshire  in  England  ia 
m'ade.  Theannnal  quantity  of  window.{;!BBB  manufactured  in  1809  amounted 
to  27,000  boxes,  containing  each  100  square  feet  of  glass.  Boston  crown 
glaas  ia  stated  to  be  equal  to  any  imported.  Flint  glass,  of  a  very  superior 
quality,  is  made  at  Pitisbui^.  The  whole  value  of  American  manufoctures 
was  estimated  by  Mr  Gallatin,  in  1810,  at  120,000,000  dollars,  or 
jea7,000,000  sterling. 

Cotloa  and  Women  Manufacluret.'}  The  stupennon  and  non-inter- 
OOTine  acts  of  the  American  government,  depriving  the  Americana  of 
the  usual  market  for  their  ootton-wool,  and  of  the  accustomed  importations 
(ff  cotMn-gooda,  induced  them  to  pay  redoubled  attention  to  manufactures 
of  cotton,  both  to  supply  thdr  own  consnmption,  BQd  to  srail  themselves  aa 
mnchaapoasibleof  the  superabundance  of  the  raw  materiaL  But  this  attempt 
waa  SDccessful  only  for  a  short  interval,  being  forced  upon  them  byan  onnatu- 
ral  state  of  circumstances,  llie  return  of  peace  crushed  their  cotton-mann.- 
fustures,  and  ruined  nearly  all  the  individuals  concerned  in  theae  branchea ; 
but  this  branchof  trade  has  been  yearly  recovering  itself  since  that  time.  Tho 
first  cotton-mill  was  erected  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  in  1791 ; 
another  succeeded  in  the  same  state,  in  1795 ;  and  two  more,  iu  Massa- 
dlusetta,  in  the  years  1803  and  ISOi.'Dnring  the  three  succeeding  years, 
ten  more  were  erected  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  and  one  in  Counecti' 
cut;  making  15  cotton  mills  in  all,  erected  before  the  year  1808,  working 
at  that  time  about  8,000  spindles,  and  producing  360,000  lbs.  of  yam  an- 
nually. In  1808,  the  cotton  mills  were  increased  to  87  in  number,  before 
the  end  of  that  year ;  62  of  which  (4'8  water  and  11  horse  mills)  were  in 
iDperation,  and  worked  at  that  time  34,000  spindles ;  35  more  were  in  ap«r- 
Mion,  in  1811,  making  a  total  of  80,000  spindles.  The  capital  vested  in 
thnp  nilla  wm  estimated  at  4,800,000  dollus :  the  cotton  wool  employed 
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at  3,600,000  lbs. ;  n\ae,  720,000  (lollsre ;  yarn  spun,  2,8S0,000  lbs. ; 
nJne,  3,240,000  dollus ;  and  pereons  employed,  4,000 ;  namely.  500 
men,  and  3,500  women  and  children.  It  must  beobaerred,  however,  that 
the  yarn  made  was  very  coaree,  and  the  goods  manafactnred  of  the  same 
deacription.  Power-loom  weaving  ia  now  going  on  in  Mvend  of  the  states. 
The  following  extrata  of  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  to  examine 
die  state  of  mannfactiirea,  and  which  was  presented  to  congress,  will  show 
dw  rapid  progress  of  the  cotton  mannfactures,  from  1610  to  1815,  when 
the  vast  influx  of  Dritish  manofactares  almost  annihilBled  them.  The 
number  of  liales  of  cotton  mannfactured  from  1800  to  1815  were  H 
folltrwi;  1800,  500  bales;  1805,  1,000  bales;  1810,  10,000  bales; 
1815,  90,000  bales.  The  capital  employed  in  1815  was  40,000,000 
of  doHara;  in  1826,  the  msnnfactDre  of  cottons  took  off  175,000  bales, 
and  sapplied  14,000,000  yards  of  printed  cottons.  The  importation  of 
cotton  goods,  •wbiiii,  in  1825,  was  upwards  of  12,000,000  of  dolUn, 
in  1826  was  little  more  than  8,000,000.  The  factories  of  Lowell  tot 
coarse  cotton  Btnfis,  by  the  falls  of  the  Merrimack,  are  probably  the  largest 
maoafactaring  establishments  in  America,  althongh  the  painted  savages 
have  here  been  driven  ont  only  within  these  few  years  by  the  white  settlera. 
In  addition  to  the  high  price  of  labour,  a  principal  obstacle  to  the  ezten- 
NOn  of  woollen  mannfactures  is  the  want  of  wool,  which  is  also  very  de- 
ficient in  quality,  little  attention  baring  been  yet  pud  in  America  to  th« 
rearing  of  sheep.  Hosiery  may  be  considered  as  almost  ezdosively  a 
honBebold-maniifactare ;  attempts  to  establish  manu^tnres  of  this  kind 
bare  fialed,  and  their  hosiery  is  still  very  coarse.  The  woolleii  imported 
for  consumption  in  1826  was  estimated  at  8,000,000  of  dollais.  It  is  es- 
timated that  abont  two-thirds  of  the  clothing,  including  hosiery,  and  of  the 
honte  and  table-lmen  worn  and  used  by  die  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Stales,  who  do  not  reside  in  cities,  is  the  produce  of  family-mannfacture. 
Mr  Mallory  estimates  ^e  capital  invested  in  the  mannfaciuring  of  wool- 
len at  40,000,000  of  dollars ;  and  the  agricuUnnU  capital,  invested  in 
raising  the  supply  of  wool,  at  40,000,000  more  ;  and  60,000  persons  were 
anpposed  to  be  employed  in  this  raann&ctare  in  1827. 

It  has  been  keenly  agitated  among  political  economists,  whether  m»- 
nnfcctnres  or  Bgricnltuntl  industry  are  best  adapted  to  America  in  her 
present  state.  The  great  obstacles  to  the  introduction  and  improrement 
of  manufactures,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  may  be  reduced  to  the 
three  following,  namely :  high  wages, — deficiency  of  capital, — and  the 
want  of  the  subdivision  of  labour.  The  first  is  occasioned  by  the  scarcity 
af  hands,  and  the  great  number  requisite  for  agricultuial  purposes  ;  Amerioi 
has  not  yet  a  surplus  population  for  manufacturing  purposes,  nor  can  she 
have  for  a  long  time  to  come.  While  good  land  remains  to  be  cleared  and 
settled,  people  will  continne  to  emigrate.  While  agriculture  and  clearing 
new  lands  continue  to  be  still  the  most  profitable  way  of  employing  capital, 
little  of  it  will  receive  any  other  direction.  On  the  coast,  and  near  large 
towns,  where  the  population  is  more  condensed  and  condensing,  capitalists 
may  employ  their  stocks  in  manufactures ;  but  the  continual  emigrations  is- 
suing from  taA  parts,  to  those  which  are  more  distant  and  unsettled,  still 
keep  them  thin  of  inhabitants,  and  by  preventing  the  fall  of  the  price  of  la- 
tM>nr,i8nhject  tba  American  manutacturer  to  an  unequal  contest  with  those 
living  in  other  countries  where  dexterity  is  not  only  greater,  but. labour 
cbcESper.  The  second  obstacle  is  tbe  deficiency  of  capital  possessed  by  in- 
dividuals.    Many,  perhaps  the  m^rity  of  the  American  population,  eijaj 
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llMt  iapfj  mediocrity  or  circametancM  wliich  hts  often  been  calabnMd  by 
those  vho  could  not  relish  its  chamis ;  bat  rery  few  possen  mch  \Mgo 
capitaU  as  are  necesaary  to  the  leveral  branches  of  an  esteasive  inaDafit&- 
tore.  Tba  excesaiTe  price  of  Enropeao  commodities,  occasioned  hy  a  long 
aea-carriage,  and  the  great  profits  demanded,  hssoccauoned  a  considerable 
application  to  what  hare  been  called  domestic  mannfacturea,  where  each 
family  fabricates  several  essential  articles  for  its  own  use,  without  any  at- 
tempt to  carry  them  to  a  pabhc  marlcet.  These  domeauc  mannfacMrei 
bare  often  been  cited  a^  proofs  of  American  industry ;  bnt  they  might 
with  eqoal  injustice,  perhaps,  he  adduced  as  an  example  of  tbe  great  want 
of  proper  roannfactares  experienced  by  Americans.  The  greatest  quantity 
and  best  quality  of  manufactured  produce  is  undoubtedly  obtuned,  when 
each  person,  applying  himself  to  a  particular  rocation,  acqures  a  dexterity 
to  which  he  was  at  first  a  stranger ;  and  each  in  that  case  can  afford  lo 
sell  tbe  produce  of  his  labour  much  cheaper  than  it  coaid  he  made  by  one 
unacquainted  with  that  particular  employment.  The  penon  who,  in  Britain, 
sboald  be  found  busy  alternately  at  his  plough,  his  loom,  and  his  forge, 
wonld  be  deemed  very  unlikely  to  become  either  an  expert  farmer,  weaver, 
or  nailer.  Eren  his  prudence  would  be  questioned,  since,  by  applying 
assiduously  to  any  oae  of  these  occupations,  he  conid  purchase  the  prodnce 
of  the  other  two  cheaper  than  by  applying,  in  their  turns,  to  all  the  three. 
Mr  Cooper  admits  that  many  European  articles  are  finished  with  a  d^ree 
of  minute  perfection  unknown  as  yet  in  America.  "  No  one,"  says  enptain 
Hall,  "  has  time  in  that  busy  country  to  attend  effectodly  to  the  comple- 
tion of  any  given  job,"  When  North  America  shall  hare  attuned  that  atata 
which  is  proper  for  the  encomagement  of  mannfactorea,  it  will  experience 
that  benefit  of  its  raw  materials,  iriiich  at  present  aAbrd  em)*loyment  lo 
many  of  the  trading  nations  of  Europe.  The  Americana  ara  fully  sensible 
of  tbe  ralne  and  the  importance  of  dieir  materials.  Tbey  bare  given  all 
the  encouragement  to  these  manufactures  which  prudence  suggested ;  and 
the  consequence  has  been,  that  many  have  become  eo  extensire,  that,  if 
they  do  not  afford  materials  for  exp'irtation,  they  greatly  diminish  the 
necessity  of  importation. 

Commerce.'}  The  commerce  of  America  may  be  riewed  under  two  beads, 
namely,  internal  and  foreign.  The  former  is  very  inferior  to  the  latter,  from 
the  thinness  of  the  population,  tbe  small  number  of  high  roads,  tbe  moun- 
tainous natnre  of  the  tract  that  dirides  the  eastern  from  the  western  states, 
and  the  small  number  of  navigable  caiialH.  Having  little  else  to  exchange 
tritb  each  other  but  their  agricultural  productions,  tbe  interior  commerce 
is  confined  chiefly  to  a  coasting-trade.  Tlie  rivers,  howerer,  with  which 
the  country  is  intt^rsiicted,  anil  which  receire  the  ride  up  to  a  great 
height,  ara  extremely  favourable  to  an  inland  and  coasting  navigation.  Tbe 
useful  invention  of  the  steam-boat  has  also  proved  of  vast  service  to  inland 
navigation ;  and  there  is  not  a  river  of  any  magoitude,  whether  on  the 
coast  or  in  the  interior,  but  what  has  ateam-hoals  plying  on  it.' 

1  According  to  tlie  official  stateiiKnt  rurQished  bj  the  CuataiD-hauH  aullioritlo,  the 
DumboT  t>r  AmerifAD  n»srl>  «ii|ilaye(l  on  the  upper  lakes  It  53,  and  tha  afgregste 
amnunt  of  tonnsce  is  Seil,  exclmire  of  the  aleam^bosn.  Tha  number  of  tnpa  per- 
formed br  the  different  vmwia  ill  the  se vend  pariala  the  lake,  amount  !□  the  wregate 
bl  mi.  Toe  article  of  sail  alone,  BhipiH.d  for  the  upper  couotry,  has  amounted  for  thr 
to  30,000  b<uTel8,  and  in  that  piMportioo  maj  be  compuied  the  groes  amount  of 
-uidiie  of  all  other  kl^.d*.  Wnvii  the  Ohio  and  I'eimeyl.ania  canals  are  cooi- 
l,  it  ia  coufideiitly  elpMted  that  tliia  trade  will  Hoiuiiv  a  muth  greater  import- 

At  the  opuoliigor  the  Champhiii  canal,  there  went  only  SO  Tewla  on  Laks 

Cbumphdnj  in  IKi»(hne  were  no  let»  th,iii«INHiid  now  the  number  iscalculatedatlCaU 


The  cbi«f  fbreign  cniiimerce  of  the  Unitad  State*  is  still  centred  in 
BritUb  ports ;  Aod  it  is,  on  that  account,  alill  more  their  interest  to  be  or 
friendly  tenos  with  Britain  than  any  oUur  power,  as  more  of  their  raw 
and  staple  prodnctions  are  consumed  in  this  eonntry  than  all  other 
countries  besides.  Fnnce  has  enjoyed  a  considerable  share  of  the 
American  commerco  since  the  eporh  of  North  American  independence. 
A  considerable  commerce  is  likewise  carried  on  with  Holland,  Spain, 
Russia,  and  the  Baltic.  That  wid)  Africa  is  still  inconsiderable,  though 
the  Americans  are  making  strong  efforts  to  establish  a  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  powers  sitoated  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea.  By  the  favour  of  Great  Britain,  the  Americana  also  enjoyed  a  great 
■hare  of  the  E^t  India  trade  ;  but  wnce  this  trade,  except  that  branch  of 
it  which  is  carried  on  with  China,  has  been  thrown  open  to  the  Briti^ 
merchants  at  large,  the  Americans  hare  been  of  course  deprired,in  a  great 
measure,  of  what  was  formerly  denominated  the  private  trade. 

la  1774,  \he  whole  of  the  American  commerce,  both  exports  and  im- 
ports, amounted  only  to  13,000,000  of  dollars.  In  I7B4,  it  rose  to 
31,500,000  dollars;  and,  in  1794,  to  67,043,725  dollars.  After  that 
period  it  increased  prodigiously,  owing  principally  to  the  calamities  of  the 
French  revolution,  which  then  began  to  spread  ita  baneful  uifluenoe  over 
Europe.  In  1801,  the  exports  amounted  to  93,080,515  dollars  in  Tsloe; 
and  the  imports  to  88,900,000  dollars;  making  a.  total  of  181,920,515 
dolhus,  or  £40,931,135  17«.  6d.  sterling,  estimating  tbe  dollars  at  4r.  6d. 
Mcfa,  or  almost  tripling  the  exports  and  imports  of  1794,  in  the  short  spaca 
«f  seven  years.  In  1802-3-4,  it  rather  diminished ;  hot  in  1805  it  rose 
to  tbe  increased  amount  of  95,566,021  dollars  in  exports  ;  and  96,000,000 
dallars  in  imports;  total  191,566,021  dollars,  or  £43,102,354  lit.  6d. 
The  American  shipping,  that  year,  amounted  to  1,443,453  tons.  In  1806, 
tbe  Americui  commerce  reached  its  acme,  hitherto  ^e  exports  being 
103,000,000  dollars ;  60,283,236  dollars  of  which  were  for  fomigo  pro- 
duce, exclnsivo  of  the  freight  and  charges  on  that  produce.  Her  imports, 
the  same  year,  amounted  to  108,000,000  dollars,  making  a  total  of 
£47,500,000  sterling.  This  extensive  foreign  commerce,  that  year,  em- 
ployed upwards  of  1,500,000  tons  of  shippmg,  and  100,000  sailora,— en- 
riched  an  infinite  number  of  merchants,  as  well  wholesale  as  retail, — spread 
life  and  moUon  through  all  the  mariUme  towns  of  the  American  Union,— 

raised,  as  if  by  enchantment,  the  walls  of  Baltimore  and  New  York, and 

made  Philadelphia  one  of  the  most  flonri^ing  towns  in  the  world.  The 
quantity  of  shipping  employed  by  the  city  of  New  York  alone,  whose  com- 
merce, according  to  American  official  accounts,  is  one-eighth  of  the  whole 
American  trade,  amonnted  to  263,227  tons,  canying  16,000  seamen ;  and 
the  annual  profits  of  the  freightage  alone  of  the  foreign  trade  amounted  to 
15,000,000  dollars,  or  £3,375,000  steriing.  The  revenue  of  the  Ameri- 
can states  rose  in  proportion  to  the  rapid  extension  of  her  commerce.  In 
1792,  the  whole  of  the  duties  arising  from  foreign  commerce,  which  fonnetl 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  revenue,  amounted  to  3,443,073  dollars.  In  1805, 
they  rose  to  14,121,880  dollars,  or  £3,177,425  10(.  sbiriing.  In  1806, 
they  amounted  to  16,000,000  dolbrs,  or  £3,600,000  sterling.  At  an 
•venige  of  three  years,  namely,  1802-3.4,  the  foreign  commerce  of 
America  amounted  to  143,000,000  dollars;  or  66,000,000  dollars  ex- 
ports, and  75,000,000  dollars  imports;  total,  £32,175,000  sterling, 
making  (he  respective  sums  of  £15,300,000  steriing,  snil  £16,875,000 
sterling. 
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Nearly  one-balf  of  all  the  American  trade  wm  then  with  Great  Britaitf 
and  her  dependencies,  and  still  is.  In  1771-2-3,  the  average  exports  to 
Great  Britain  vere  only  £3,064,843 ;  and  imports,  £1,322,593.  In  1784, 
the  exports  were  £3,3»7',500,  imports  only  £749,329 ;  bnt  at  the  eom- 
mencement  of  the  19th  ceaEnry,  the  commerce  with  Great  Britain  exceeded 
60,000,000  dollars,  or  £13,500,000  sterling,  on  an  aveniga  of  three  years, 
namely,  lBOS-3-4,  In  1802,  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  alone,  were 
42,000,000  dollars,  or  £9,450,000  steriing.  The  article  of  cotton-wool 
alooe,  ttimisbes  a  strong  proof  of  the  importance  of  the  British  maricet  for 
American  produce.  In  1770,  the  United  States  did  not  ruse  aa  much 
cotton  as  sufficed  for  her  own  consumption,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  was 
ohiiged  to  import  that  article  from  the  West  Indies,  amounting  to  500,000 
Ihs.  and  npwarda..-  Heir  attention  was,  after  that  period,  directed  to  rear- 
ing this  article  :  and,  in  1799,  313^9  hags  were  shipped  for  Great  Britun, 
containing  6,271,800  lbs.  valued  at  £313,590  steriing.  In  1801,  South 
Carolina  exported  8,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton  wool  to  Great  Britain.  In 
1807,  the  quantity  of  cotton  wool  exported  to  Great  Britain  from  the 
United  States  amonnted  to  171,554  bags,  or  34,310,800  Iba.  of  cotton,  or 
140,193  bags  more  than  in  1799,  making  an  increase  of  28,039,000  lbs. 
in  eight  yeara.  Hie  cultivation  of  the  above  quantity  employed  147,046 
negroes,  who  cultivated  300,346  acres  of  cotton  plantations,  or  250,348 
acres  more  than  in  1799.  The  value  of  the  whole,  aven^^  at  one  shil- 
ling English  per  lb.,  when  shipped  in  the  United  States,  was  £1,715,540 
sterling,  or  an  increase  of  £1,401,950  sterling  in  eight  years.  This  im- 
mense increase  in  the  exportation  of  cotton-wool,  produced  a  propwtionBl 
increase  in  the  shipping  and  hands  employed  in  caning  this  to  Great 
Britain.  Allowing  each  vessel  to  carry  500  bags,  besides  other  goods, 
and  navigated  by  16  hands,  this  branch  of  commerce  employed  in  1799 
62  vessels,  navigated  by  992  hands ;  bnt  in  1807,  it  employed  343  vessels, 
navigated  by  5,468  hands,  making  an  increase  of  281  vessels,  and  4,495 
hands,  in  eight  years.  The  quantity  of  cotton  wool  export«d  in  1806,  was 
124,497  bags,  contuning  24,899,400  lbs.  But  in  1808,  this  commerce 
underwent  a  prodigious  decrease,  from  the  embargo  laid  on  their  own  pro- 
ductions, particularly  that  of  raw  cotton,  by  the  American  mlers,  in  order 
to  (Ibtress  Great  Britain.  In  1809,  145,047  bags  were  imported  into 
Great  Britun,  from  the  United  States;  and  in  1810,  241,543  bags,  or 
48,308,600  lbs.,  which,  averaged  at  one  shilling  per  lb,  when  shipped  in 
the  American  ports,  would  amount  to  £2,415,430  rterling.  Tins  quantity 
of  cotton-wool  exported  was  nearly  one-half  of  th«  whole  raw  cotton  im< 
ported  into  Great  Britain  in  1810,  which  amounted  to  568,524  bags,  and 
was  valued  at  £8,527,860  sterling,  the  largest  qoaerity  yet  imported  into 
tlie  country.  The  exportation  of  cotton  wool,  in  1807,  produced  a  return 
to  the  United  States,  from  Great  Britain,  deducting  all  charges  and  duty, 
bnt  including  freightage,  of  £1,947,063  6«.  Sd.  sterling.  In  1815,  the 
quantity  of  cotton-wool  imparted  into  Great  Britain,  from  the  United 
Sutes,  was  182,693  bags 

Exclusive  of  the  direct  commerce  with  Great  Britain  alone,  the  Ameri- 
cans enjoyed  a  profitable  and  extensive  intereonrte  with  J 
pendencies,  especially  the  West  Indies  and  British  Ii 
the  Americans  carried  on  a  flouriahing  trade,  i    * 
ploying  vessels  of  firom  200  to  500  tons,  i' 
and  carrying  from  150,000  to  300,000  8      ' 
of  the  East  India  company  was  unable  t^ 
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■  grast  part  of  wbicfa  fell  into  tbe  haads  of  the  Americani,  wbow  umiul 
exports  to  British  India  Bveraged  £908,362  ■terlin^,  and  their  im|M>rt« 
from  thence  £836,455  iteriing.  Other  American  ships  also  went  from 
the  N.W.  coast  of  America,  with  fare  to  Canton.  But  this  brilliant  career 
of  American  commerce  was  fated  to  undergo  so  eclipse ;  its  decline  com- 
menced in  1807,  and  continued  progresMTely  till  1812,  when  America 
was  completeljr  deprived,  by  the  ww  with  Great  Britain,  of  all  her  foreign 
commerce  and  carrying  trade,  which  for  several  yean  averaged  an  enniud 
profit  of  30,000,000  dollars,  or  £6,730,000  sterling.  The  immediate  pre- 
"^j***"  *^  '**'"  *'"''''"*  "*'*>  '''«  Berlin  "nd  Mihm  decrees ;  the  Briti^ 
orders  m  conndl ;  and  ficially,  the  retaliatory  acts  of  her  own  government, 
which  sealed  ber  foreign  commerce.  In  virtue  of  these  decrees,  American 
Tesselfl  with  their  cargoes,  which  had  entered  a  port  either  immediately 
Bntish,  or  helonging  to  her  dependencies  or  allies,  were  captured  by 
French  craisera,  or  seized  and  condemned  the  moment  they  entered  a 
rrench  port,  unless  th^  conld  show  certificates  that  they  bad  complied 
with  these  decrees,  llie  losses  which  the  Americans  sustained  by  these 
captures  and  seizures,  amounted  to  30,000,000  dollars,  or  £6,750,000 
aterling.  Xbe  captorea  made  under  the  orders  in  counml  were  stated  in 
preudent  Maddison's  speech  to  the  senate,  Nor.  1st,  1814,  to  have 
wnounted  to  1000  sail;  which,  allowing  20,000  dollars  «a  the  value  of 
each  ship  and  cargo,  would  amount  to  20,000,000  dollars,  or  £4,500,000 
sterling.  So  that  the  total  of  losses  sustained  under  the  combined  opera- 
tion of  French  decrees  and  British  orders  in  coundl  was  £11,250,000 
sterling.  But  tite  finishing  stroke  to  their  commerce,  was  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  embargo  and  the  non -intercourse  bills,  by  t^ieir  own  govern- 
luent,  in  retaliation  of  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  belligenint  powers ;  al. 
though  these  acts  were  principally  aimed  at  Great  Britain. 

After  the  return  of  peace,  American  commerce  revived,  although  by  the 
general  pacification  of  Emrope,  the  carrying  trade,  the  source  of  much 
wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  United  States,  was  lost.  A  commercial 
treaty  was  made  in  July,  1815,  between  Great  Britain  anil  the  United 
States,  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity  ;  and  the  benefit  of  the  East  Indian  com- 
merce was  renewed  to  the  Americans,  as  in  the  treaty  of  1794.  By  a 
recent  arrangement,  American  traders  will  enjoy  in  the  colonial  ports  of 
Great  Britain  every  privilege  allowed  to  other  nations. 

Exportt  and  Imporli.']  The  whole  exports  of  America,  in  1826, 
amounted  to  78,000,000  of  dollars,  of  which  6,000,000  wera  domestic 
manufactures,  being  more  than  double  ^e  exporla  of  domestic  manufacture* 
■n  1821.  The  exports  of  domestic  produce  in  182B,  amonnted  to 
£lI,050,00Oi  and  of  the  manufactures  to  £1,600,000.  The  exports  of 
foreign  produce  and  manufactures  was  to  the  extent  of  £5,398,750.  The 
total  value  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States,  for  the  year  ending  the 
30th  Saptember,  1828,  was,  therefore,  £18,048,750.  The  imports  of 
the  year  1827  were  £19,871,000,  and  the  average  imports  between  tbe 
years  1821  and  1827  have  been  £20,170,000  per  annnm.  llie  imports 
of  1830  amouuteil  to  £15,412,500;  and  the  exports  to  £16,605,000. 
fbe  imports  from  Great  Britain  into  the  United  Statea,  in  1605,  amounted 
to  £11,011,409,  and  £435,530  for  foreign  mid  colonial  produce,  and  in 
•»28  toi-5,810.315. 


Dcillizedoy  Google 
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tlw  fDllowiif  ia  a  table  of  the  exports  of  the  United  Statei,  from  1800 
M18SI:— 


Vmn. 

laoo 

70.971,780 

SI,B40,903 

89.180,877 

48,805,96! 

1S,59*,078 

77,699,07* 

*1,167,*77 

36,831,597 

B5,5ae,oai 

48,387.008 

53,119,019 

4l,sas,727 

108,343,1M) 

48,699.698 

59A43,3« 

«8,«0,960 

9,483.546 

I8,99M14 

48.866,675 

84,391,895 

43,894,043 

16,088,790 

38,5S7,B36 

30,038.109 

8,4«&.1S7 

iai3 

S7,8M,997 

85,008,158 

8,647345 

e.TbS.STS 

145,169 

as,aaT,T53 

4S,974s403 

6,583,350 

8r,980.4S8 

64^781,996 

17,138,566 

70,148,681 

50.976,838 

'     19,165,683 

69,661,669 

51,683,640 

18,008.089 

6*,974,3(fl 

43,671394 

81,308,468 

Thi  iidporta  hSTB  not  b«cn  ngularlj  pubUibcd. 

Currency  and  Bankt^  With  one  ezceptioD,  all  the  bank*  eatablisbed 
in  tbe  United  States  are  joint-stock  companies,  incorponted  by  law,  with 
a  fixed  capital,  a  portion  of  which  is  Bomerimea  rested'  in  public  slocks,  but 
this  is  not  obligatory.  Hie  bnsinMs  of  these  banks  consists  in  receiving 
money  on  deposit,  in  issuing  bank-notes,  and  in  disconnting  bills  of  ex- 
change. The  capital  of  tbe  state-banks,  existing'  in  1830.  amounted  to 
nearly  110,500,000  dollars,  thns: 


United  State*  Btnk, 

94,846.650        39,135,833 
16,188,711           9,400,000 

33,139,671        11,919,353 
8,500,000    1      3.000,000    | 

110,434361         48,635.833 
35.000,000        15344,984 

14,778,809 

7.175,»r4 

55,416,480 

a!,0M,6W 

The  total  amount  of  the  paper  cnnency,  on  the  first  of  January,  1830, 
was  estimated  at  63,500,000  dollars.  Tbwe  ai«  no  means  of  ascertaining 
correctly  what  portion  of  this  sum  consists  of  the  predons  metals.  The 
silver  coinage  of  England  forms  nearly  ooe-seTenth  part  of  the  whole  tarcn- 
lation  of  onr  own  coantry ;  at  this  rate  that  of  the  United  States — allowing 
for  the  varioiia  considerations  which  may  affect  the  question — cannot  be 
estimated  at  more  than  10,000,000  of  dollars.  We  have,  therefore,  the 
fottowing  results : 

DaOan. 
GroM  amouDt  of  nal«i  Inacd,              ....  63,600,000 

Nlvdroolm, 10,000,000 

lit,  UsDsl  mode  of  eanipnting,  ....  73,500,000 

AndirdcpcslUarelncluSed,  ....      65,418,400  . 

M.  B««dl,  ]!»,918,480     . 
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But  If  the  bank  note*  or  other  bunki  onkandare  deducted,  the 

UDtea  in  cirauUtioD  wOt  be                    ....  54.000.000 

SiWer,                    .......  10/WO,OOa 

3d  Itenilt,                 .......  64,000000 

And  ir  depoeit)  are  included,           ....  65,418,480 

4tb  Reeult, 119,418,480 


Tlie  act  of  coufpvaa,  of  the  year  1791,  which  declared  that  the  dollar  of 
the  United  States  should  contain  371j  graios  of  pure  silver,  has  fixed  that 
fjoantity  as  the  equivalent  of  a  dollar  of  account,  and  as  the  permaaeDt 
Ktandanl  of  value  according  to  which  all  contracts  mnst  be  performed.  The 
medium  par  of  exchange  between  the  United  States  and  England  is  abont 
4  dollars  75  cents  for  one  pound  sterling. 

The  United  States  Bank  was  incorporated  by  diarter  in  1791,  with  a 
stock  of  10,000,000  of  dollars,  one-fourth  of  which  was  in  specie  ;  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  capital  was  subscribed  by  die  president  in  name  of  the 
States.  But  the  war  in  which  America  was  laat  involved  with  Britain 
completely  deranged  her  circulating  medium,  and  shook  the  basis  of  both 
public  and  private  credit.  To  remedy  these  evils  it  was  resolved  to  estab- 
lish  a  new  bank  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  security  of  such  ample  funds  as 
shonld  eaenre  universal  confidence,  and  thus  give  its  notes  a  free  circula- 
tion throughout  the  stat«S.  A  bill  for  this  purpose  was  therefore  intro- 
duced to  cengress,  and  the  capital,  via.  35,000,000  of  dollars  was  instantly 
subscribed. 

Pott  Officet.J  lu  the  year  1790,  there  were  only  75  post-offices  iu 
the  Union  ;  there  are  notr  betweea  6,000  and  7,000  poet  stations;  at 
tbe  former  period  the  whole  lengd)  of  poRt>roada  did  not  exceed  2,000 
milee,  wluie  there  are  now  upwards  of  90,000  laid  out. 

CommeToal  Navy.'}  A  better  idea  of  America  as  a  maritime  power, 
than  a  riew  of  her  infant  nary  presenle,  may  be  obtwned  by  a  referenca 
'to  bar  commercia]  marine,  which  is  second  only  to  that  of  Britain.  Indeed 
it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  there  are  circumstances  in  the  political  oi^ 
ganization  of  the  United  States  which  make  it  next  to  impossible  that  its 
warlike  power  shonld  ever  be  in  the  ratio  of  its  commercial  opulence. 
Tbe  total  merchant-tonnage  of  the  United  States,  corresponding  to  the 
British  registered  tannage,  amounted  in  1826  to  1,534,000  tons,  being  an 
increase  of  11,070  tons  within  the  year,  which  was  more  than  donble  the 
increase  in  anyone  of  the  twelve  preceding  years.  That  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ia  stated  in  the  parliamentary  returns  to  have  been,  in  1827, 
S,  I05t605  tons.  -  Of  606,000  tons  employed  m  1790,  in  tbe  foreign  trade, 
351,000  belonged  lo  foreigners.  Of  611,000  tons  employed  in  1791,  diia 
proponioo  waa  redoeed  to  64,000 ;  and  of  880,000  in  1820,  it  had  tmak 
79,000.  Tbe  exports  of  18S5  eicended  92,000,000  of  dollars ;  and  of 
these,  81,000,000  were  made  in  American  vessels;  tbe  imports  were 
91,000,000,  and  of  these  86,000,000  were  made  in  the  same.  Tbe  ex- 
ports of  1826  had  snric  to  78,000,000,  and  the  imports  to  85,000,000  of 
dollars ;  but  70,000,000  of  the  exports,  and  80,000,000  of  the  unp<Hts 
were  carried  in  native  ships. 


CHAP.  VIII.— CHIEF  TOWNS. 
Under  the  new  census  (1830)  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  StaM» 
containing  a  popnlation  of  5,000,  will  range  in  the  following  order ! 


UNITED  STATKS. 


V-tr  York,     . 

PhlliidelphlB  and  dtp*iidenBii 

BalElmore, 

B«lon  and  Cbkrlaton, 

NewOriuni, 

Cincinnittl  *Dd  LibertiM, 

AlUnr.      .        .        .        ■ 

WuhlngUn,  . 

Providence, 

Pit'ibiu^, 

KIchmoDd, 

Rnchater, 

iSxIem,         .        .       .        • 

Portland, 

BraoklTn,  . 

Troy,  S.  Y.,  . 

New«rk,  N.  I.,  . 

New  HaTen, 

LouicrillB,  . 

Korfolk.  . 
Hartford,    , 


I6,83i 
18,540 
16,089 

1S,S36 
l!,bSI 
)e.403 
11,405 
10,900 
10,6&3 
lOjISS 
.  9,800 
9,617 


Innsutcr.  Pann.,                          .  7,664 

New  Bedford,  Man.,       .  T,fl*T 

SiTinaah 7,173 

Spriiuaeld,  Man..  6,196 

Mlddfetown,  Conn.,  .        .         .  6,873 

AugiuU,  Geo.,  6,696 

WirmlnrtDa,  Del,       .         .         .  6,6?6 

Lewell,TVI»as.,          .         .  6,477 

Newbury  Port,   ....  S.STS 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.,         .         .         .  6,S5S 

Lynn.  Man.,  6, 130 

Lexington,  K.          ,        ,        .  6,067 

Cambridge,  Maw.,      .  6.0^1 

TaUDton,  Man.,  hfias 

Keadinc, a,6Sl 

NaativUle,         ....  M60 

WhMling, Mil 

Yorktown,       ,         ,        ,  J>.e07 

Marblebead,  Mau,     .         .         .  5,133 

Rosburg,  Man.,      .                  .  S,166 


Utica,         .....        El,9S4    1 

Nem  Yori,"]  New  York,  which  waa  for  aometinie  the  seat  of  the  ge- 
neral goremioent,  occnpieB  a  healthy  and  commandiag  aitnation,  at  iha 
confluence  of  the  Hndaoa  and  East  rirera,  on  Manhattan  island.  "  Ap- 
proaching  the  dtjr  at  Buneet,"  says  a  female  traveller,  "  I  afaall  not  aoon 
foi^t  the  impresNon  which  its  gay  appearance  made  apon  me.  PasMng 
■lowly  roond  its  aoDthem  point,  formed  by  the  conflueoca  of  the  Hadnon 
with  what  is  called  the  East  river,  we  aJmired  at  our  leianre  the  etriking 
panorama  which  encircled  us.  Immediately  in  our  front  was  the  battery, 
with  its  tittle  fort  and  its  public  walks,  diTersi6ed  widi  trees,  impending  over 
the  water,  nnmberless  well-dressed  figures  gliding  through  the  foliage,  or 
•ttnding  to  admire  our  nearing  vessel.  In  the  back-gronnd,  the  neatly 
painted  houses  receding  into  distance  ;  the  spiry  tops  of  poplars  peering 
ftbore  the  roofs,  and  marking  the  line  of  the  streets.  The  city  gradnally 
enlarging  from  the  battery  as  from  the  apex  of  a  triangle,  the  eye  followed, 
on  one  side,  the  broad  channel  of  the  Hudson  and  the  picturesqae  coast 
of  Jersey,  at  first  sprinkled  with  Tillages  and  little  villas,  their  white  walla 
just  glancing  in  the  distance  through  thick  beds  of  trees  ;  and  afterwards 
rising  into  abrupt  predpices,  now  crowned  wi^  wood,  new  jutting  forward 
in  bare  walls  of  rock.  To  the  right,  the  more  winding  waters  of  the  East 
rirer,  bonnded,  on  the  one  side,  by  the  wooded  heights  of  Brooklyn  and 
the  varied  shores  of  Long  Island,  and  on  the  other,  by  quays  and  ware- 
bouses,  scarcely  discernible  through  the  forest  of  masts  that  were  crowded 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Behind  us  stretched  the  broad  expanse  of 
the  bay,  whose  islets,  crowned  with  turreted  forts,  their  colours  streaming 
from  their  fiag^taifs,  slept  on  the  still  and  glowing  wateia,  in  dark  or  sunny 
■poti,  as  they  variously  caught  or  shunned  the  gaze  of  the  sinking  lun. 
It  was  a  glorious  scene,  and  we  almost  caught  the  entbnsiasm  of  our  com- 
panions, who,  as  they  Wled  their  native  city,  pronounced  it  the  birett  in 
the  world."  "  The  harbour  of  New  York,"  says  Duncan,  "  ii  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country,  and  is  capable  of  almost  unlimited  extension.  Ttie 
wharfs  skirt  both  sides  of  the  island,  and  pien  project  at  right  angles  into 
the  stream,'  leaving  intermediate  slips,  which  have  many  of  the  advan*-'— ' 
of  wet  docks,  and  are  free  from  several  of  their  inconveniences.  Th 
rise  and  foil  about  six  feet,  but  there  is  always  water  enough  abre^' 
piers  to  float  the  largest  merchantmen.  They  do  not,  faoweve 
advantt^  of  dry  docks,  for  die  tide  does  not  ebb  sufficiei 
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ttwiSi  SBd  mochuiical  meMs  have  not  y«t  bem  reMrt«d  to ;  bnl  yewak 
which  need  repair  are  heeled  down  in  ui&IIdw  water,  fint  npcm  the  orw 
aide,  and  tfaeo  upon  the  other.  Maats  lanrDnDd.tbe  city  like  reeda  ok  iJm 
nar^  of  a  pool ;  and  when  one  pBMea  along  the  whar&i  and  witneaaa 
the  neTer-ceaaing  operationa  of  loading  and  ducbargi^,  warping  ont  huI 
hauling  in,  veaaels  of  every  descmtian  aniring  and  sailing  wiik  emy 
breejce  that  blowa,  together  with  the  bntljiiig  of  ahippera,  coatoni'hDBM 
oSceTB,  Bulon,  and  carmen,  be  cannot  lyit  be  iqpre^ed  iriUi  tbe  ^.nai 
extent  of  the  coivmeiXB  which  can  aapply  ancfa  eztenaire  meana  with  aacfc 
nnceaaing  employment."  Wlule  nature  naa  done  ao  mach  for  this  city,  wm 
'  regards  its  pleasant  and  adrantageons  KtBatiov,  an  ban  as  yet  done  litt^ 
at  leaat  In  the  way  of  ornamental  architecture.  Except  the  city  hall,  Aetm 
ia  scarcely  a  public  boildiDg  worth  noticing.  "  The  Htreets,  in  tbe  lower 
and  older  portion. of  tbe  dty,"  aays  Mr  Doncan,  "  are  veiy  nanow  BJaiil 
crodced,  and,  what  ia  more  immediately  inexcusable,  are  kept  in  reiy  bwl 
order.  Garbage  and  litter  of  almost  erery  kib4  are  thrown  ont  vfwi  th* 
pajeinent,.  where  a. multitude  of  bogs  of  ^1  ages  liot  in  abundance.  "Ae 
foot-walks  are  incumbered  with  projecting  steps  and  eellv-doon,  lamp- 
posts, pamp-wells,  and  occasionally  poplar-trees ;  and  where  any  open 
space  occurs,  barrels,  packii^-boxes,  and  wheel -barrowB,  are  not  onfre- 
qnently  piled  up.  No  town  affords  greater  facilitiea  foe  inbterraaeoua 
druns,  for  the  ground  slopes  on  both  sides  from  the  c«)tre  to  the  water ; 
and  no  town  that  I  ever  saw  stands  so  mnch  in  need  of  them-  Tbe  aton 
modem  streets  sre  grestly  superior  in  every  respect:  tfaey  are  in  geoMil 
wide  and  stnught,  and  the  foot-walks  are  comparatiTely  free  from  projec- 
tions and  incombrsnces.  The  city  is  throughout  very  indifferently  lighted; 
and  in  many  places,  the  feeble  glimmerings  of  a  solitary  oil-Iunp  vniat 
struggle  past  two  stately  trees,  which  stand  like  sen^els  to  defend  il." 

By  its  situation.  New  York  command*  not  only  the  entire  trade  of  its 
own  state,  but  that  of  a  great  port  of  tbe  northern  and  middle  atatea ; 
and  for  extent  of  forragn  commerce  it  equals,  if  it  does  not  anrpasa, 
every  city  in  North  America.  Its  harbour  is  inferior  only  to  tbose  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Portland.  The  current,  caused  by  tbe  meeting  of 
the  two  rivers,  and  the  flowing  of  the  tide  through  the  namw  chaanda 
by  which  these  rivers  enter  the  ocean,  prevent  the  roads  from  being 
frozen  at  any  time ;  and  the  inhabitsnle  of  New  York  liave  made  evny 
use  of  the  advantages  of  tiieir  sitoatioD.  Their  trade  with  almost  every 
commercial  part  of  tbe  world  is  very  exlenuve.  In  1610,  New  York 
was  a  mere  village,  and  the  only  dwelling>honsea  were  few,  low,  «ad 
■traggling.  The  nK»t  prominent  boildings  were  then,  according  to  iia 
erudite  and  right  pleasant  hiatorian,  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  "  the  fort, 
the  church  of  St  Nicholas,  the  Jul,  the  governor's  bonse,  the  gallows, 
tie  pillory,  the  West  India  stores,  and  tiae  city  tavern,"  of  which  then 
are  now  no  remuna.  In  1697,  31  years  after  the  Dutch  had  been  ex- 
pelled by  die  English,  the  population  of  New  York  amounted  to  otUy 
4,302  persona.  In  1790,  it  had  increased  to  upwards  of  33,000  (la- 
cloding  2,369  slaves).  In  1810,  it  had  risen  to  96,00a;  ip  1816, 
to  100,619;  in  1819,  to.  119,657;  ia  1826,  to  166>)86 ;  and  ia 
1830,  to  213,000,  includ'mg  the  population  of  Brooklyn  on  tbe  op- 
poute  shore  of  Long  Island,  wbich  may  be  considered  as  a  suburb.— 
For  a  long  time  after  tbe  independence  of  the  United  Slates  bad  b«en 
established.  New  York  had  to  contend  for  supremacy  agtunst  a  power- 
ful rivalry.   Philadelphia,  distant  less  than  100  miles,  waa  not  only  mora 
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wwll^  uid  mon  popnloM,  hnl,  for  many  yetxa,  it  enjoyed  the  echt 
«id  advmntage  of  being  tfae  cmpitel  of  the  Union,  ^ile  Boitoii  and  BBltimore 
mre  both  en-parta  of  ezteBnve  cminections  and  of  great  and  enlightened 
aMerpriee-  Againit  tUa  wrioiu  competition,  hawerer,  Ntev  York  nraa^ 
1^  with  ancceM,  gradoally  obtaining  die  superiority  in  tonnage  and  u 
popalation;  natil,  witlun  m  few  yeare,  opposition  haa  sUently  yielded  t« 
•be  forae  of  eircnmatancee,  and  those  towns,  vrhkb  bad  ao  )ong  been  rivab, 
bare  become  anxiliariee  to  ber  ^grasdisement.  In  1793,  the  namber 
of  vessek  that  entered  tbia  port  from  foreign  conntriei  was  663,  and 
eeaetwisa,  )38L  The  exports  fa«d  amoinited,  the  preceding  year,  to 
8.535,790  dritan,  and  the  cnMoms  to  1,356,738  dellan.  In  1795,  the 
CBstwDs  were  douMe  that  amonnt,  and  tbe  exports  had  qiwdnipled.  In 
IS16,  the  Utter  amonnted  in  Talne  to  19,690,031  doltara.  la  the  fo)<- 
lowlng  ymn  tbay  decliiwd,  amounting,  in  1820,  to  only  13,163,344 
doUan,  of  which  aboat  one-third  was  fiH«ign  produce.  Bnt,  in  1825, 
they  iMd  riaen  to  35,259,261  dolbn,  of  which  foreign  produce  conad- 
tnted  two-fifths.  The  rsTemie  coUected  at  this  port  has  amonnted,  of 
late,  to  one-fonrd  of  the  total  ran  ctdlected  by  goMrament  tbronghont 
the  United  Sutee. 

PUladtlphia.'}  Ffailadelphia,  the  capital  of  Pennsylnnit,  and,  priOT 
to  the  rerolntion,  Ao  cafrftal  of  the  United  Statee,  was,  in  1683,  foand- 
ed  by  William  Peau,  on  a  ^>ot  of  ground  pnrcbased  from  the  Swedes.  It 
•tands  5  miles  abore  the  confluence  of  tha  Delaware  and  Schaylkill  rivers, 
in  sgi)  56'  N.  lat.  and  75°  8'  45"  W.  long.  The  Delaware,  oppoaita  to  it, 
Is  one  mile  wide ;  but  deep  enough  to  carry  a  ahip  of  74  gone  ;  and  the 
distance  of  Ae  city  from  the  sea,  following  the  course  of  the  rirer,  is  120 
jniks.  A  camJ  13^  miles  in  lengtk,  conuDwcee  in  the  Delaware,  abore 
40  milea  below  niiladelphia,  and  runs  W.  to  the  Elk  river,  a  trilmtary  of 
the  Chesapeake.  I%ilade^^  receired  a  charter,  and  ms  erected  into  a 
^y  in  1701 ;  n^ich  charter  being  vacated  by  the  rerolation,  it  was,  in 
1789,  renewed  by  the  preeent  legislatnie.  It  is  gorersed  by  a  mayor  and 
recorder,  15  aldermen,  choaen  by  the  beehcddem,  and  SO  flonmon-conncil 
mm,  chosen  by  snch  citiaans  as  may  vote  for  representatires  in  assembly. 
Tbe  first  appeannce  of  the  uty,  stretchiog  along  the  bank  of  the  Delaware 
<■  in  magnificent  extent,"  Mr  Howison  thought,  "  very  inpOHiBg."  Sbipa 
of  every  description  are  aeen  at  anchor  in  tbe  rirer,  and  give  the  dty  a 
commercial  and  busy  aspect.  Mr  Dnncan  (who  viuted  it  ia  1818)  says: 
"  The  appearaace  of  the  dty  from  tbe  river  is  by  no  means  impoung ;  ra^ 
ther  tbe  c^poeite.  The  ground  is  generally  level,  and  tbe  mass  of  bnild- 
ings  present  a  dull,  heavy  nniformity.  Most  of  those  along  the  bank  are 
by  no  means  el^ant,  and  only  a  solitary  steeple  rises  above  tbe  dense 
borizon."  Thus  travellen  di^r ;  leas  widely,  however,  in  meaning  than 
in  words ;  for,  while  diere  is  nothing  imposing,  in  the  sense  of  deceptive, 
in  the  fint  view  irf  the  dty,  nothing  pictureeque  in  its  site,  nor  magnificent 
in  its  architectural  character,  it  is  very  conceivable,  that  its  "  nnbroken 
aggregate  of  bnildings,"  witii  all  tbe  signs  of  mercantile  wealA  and  bustle, 
ntist  derive  a  sort  of  grandear  from  its  very  extent  and  from  the  ideas 
connected  with  the  moving  scene.  "  The  aspect  of  tbe  city,  however,** 
continues  Mr  Duncan,  "  improves  amazingly  when  you  enter  the  streets, 
which  are  wide,  straight,  and  clean,  and,  with  only  one  exception,  croes 
each  other  at  right  angles.  The  honsee  are  in  genemi  of  punted  brick  j 
bnt  aome  of  tbe  more  modem  hare  a  flight  of  i^ible  steps  in  front ;  and 
the  liatels  of  tbe  doors  and  iriothtWH,  and  even  tbe  side  walk  in  front,  an 
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of  the  Mine  beantifiil  mUwiaU."  The  ori^nal  chancter  of  Philadelphia, 
however,  not  merely  aa  regsnia  its  architectare,  but  in  ell  other  reapecte, 
hM  undergone,  and  U  Btill  nndei^oing,  e  atiaoge  metftmorphous.  "  In  e 
religiooe  point  of  view,"  tays  Mr  Unncan,  "  Pbiladelphie,  though  strongly 
charactei^ed  by  die  pecaliaritiea  of  ite  Quaker  origio,  is  not  bo  much  so  a* 
I  had  previonsly  imagined.  The  Friende  are  now  prodigiotuly  outnum- 
bered by  those  ef  other  persuasions ;  and  many  who  retain  the  name  of  iha 
•ect,  have  laid  aside  some  of  the  peculiarities  by  which  the  more  rigid  are 
ilistinguiahed.  This  is  particularly  the  raae  with  those  of  yonnger  yearn. 
In  dress,  tltere  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  hesitating  approximation  to  con- 
formity with  modem  taate ;  and  there  are  some  indiridnals  who,  though 
careful,  in  wiiting,  to  retain  the  well-known  formnla  in  date,  address,  and 
iignatnre,  hare  no  objections,  in  conTersBtion,  to  concede  the  nsaal  cour- 
tesies of  polite  intercourse.  PassiTe  obedience  and  non-resistance  have 
been  generally  esteemed  essential  to  Quaker  principles  ;  but  a  considanble 
party  in  this  city  separated  from  the  main  body,  during  the  rerolntiodary 
war,  in  consequence  of  maintaining  the  propriety  of  fighting  for  the  na- 
tional independence.  They  still  coatinna  to  be  a  disunct  class,  justifying 
an  appeal  to  the  sword  in  defence  of  national  rights."  They  are  known 
under  the  appellation  of  Free  Qoakers.  Some  idea  of  the  proportional 
numbers  of  the  various  nations  and  religious  denominations  comprised  in 
the  motley  population  of  this  city,  may  be  formed  from  a  liat  of  the  places 
of  worship.  In  the  year  1749,  Philadelphia  contained  2076  houses,  about 
11,600  inhabitants,  and  eleven  places  of  worship;  viz.  2  Presbyterian,  2 
Quaker,  I  Episcopalian,  1  Siredisb,  I  Baptist,  I  German  Lutheran,  1 
German  CalTiniat,  1  Moravian,  and  1  Roman  Catholic.  In  1790,  when 
the  number  of  houses  had  increased  to  6651,  and  the  inhabitwits  to  12,520, 
the  places  of  worship  were  26  in  nnrober,  including  6  pFesbyteriao 
chnrches,  5  Quaker,  (one  of  them  for  Free  Quakers,)  3  Epiacopalian,  S 
Roman  Catholic,  a  second  German  Lutheran,  a  second  Baptist,  (Universal,) 
a  Methodist,  a  Jews'  synagogue,  and  the  other  places  of  worship,  Swedish 
and  German,  already  enumerated.  In  1820,  the  population  of  the  city 
was  63,802 ;  that  of  the  suburbs  and  county,  73,295 ;  together,  137,097. 
Of  these,  7331  within  the  dty,  and  33D8  in  the  suburbs,  were  persons  of 
colour;  but  slavery  had  been,  in  the  mean  time,  happily  extinguished.  In 
18S0,  the  places  of  worship  in  the  ciiy  and  suburbs  were  92. 

Baltimore.^  Baltimore  is  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  United  States. 
It  stands  on  the  N.  side  of  Palapsco  river,  in  Maryland.  It  was  formerty 
reckoned  very  unhealthy,  and  after  every  modem  improvement,  it  is  still 
only  tolerably  healthy.  The  buia  upon  which  it  stands  has  only  five  or 
ais  feet  water  at  full  tide,  so  that  the  town  can  be  approached  only  by 
small  veswls.  The  harbour  for  latter  ships  is  at  some  distance,  at  a  place 
calle<l  Fell's  Point.  At  this  poi:it,  which  is  separated  from  Balumore 
properly  so  called  by  a  creek,  stand  a  cousidersble  number  of  houses, 
which  are  generally  reckoned  part  of  the  town.  Population  in  1B20, 
62,627;  tonnage  68,674.  "  Of  late  years,"  remarks  captain  Baul  Hall, 
"  it  has  come  nearly  to  a  stand-still,  in  consequence  of  events  over  which, 
I  much  fear,  the  inhabitants  have  no  control.  During  the  long  period  of 
the  late  European  war,  this  city  flourished,  like  some  others  in  America, 
Bnder  the  neutral  flag.  It  was  a  place  of  much  greater  consequence,  too, 
before  the  New  YorU  canal  drained  off  from  the  interior  of  the  connlry 
much  of  that  export  trade  which  the  capital  and  the  industry  of  the  ciU* 
■cus  of  fieltimore  had  long  turned  to  such  profitable  account.     The  peace 
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wfaicb  biwnght  the  foil  weight  of  cmitineBtBl  u  well  m  Enftlieh  resonrCM 
Into  the  opoD  field  of  competition,  gradamlly  letMned  the  impoTtance  of 
Baltimore,  Boaton,  and  Philadelphia,  and  of  many  other  places  in  America, 
which  cannot  bowt,  like  New  York,  of  enjoTiog  pecnliar  local  adnntuea, 
diat  proroiie  to  flonhah  and  improre  ander  all  political  change*.  The 
proumate  canaea  of  the  declenaion  of  Baltimore,  therefore,  are  not  only  the 
alterMion  of  the  timei  conBeqoent  upon  the  general  peace,  bnt  the  much 
higher  commercial  &ciiitiea  eiiiting  at  the  two  great  porta  of  New  York 
and  New  Orleana.  There  are  projects  afloat,  however,  for  reatoring  tbia 
lost  balance  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  of  regaining  aome  portion 
of  the  profit*  derived  from  anpplying  ^e  weatem  country  with  goods,  and 
of  drawing  off  its  produce.  This,  it  ia  hoped,  may  be  accompliafaed  by 
meana  of  a  rail-road  from  Baltimore  on  the  Cheeapeake,  and  a  canal  from 
Philadelphia  on  the  Delaware,  both  atriking  ^e  Ohio,  over  the  All^hany 
mountains.  If  the  month  of  the  Misaisaippi  could  be  dammed  up,  or  the 
hartKRir  of  New  YcH'k  be  demoliahed,  there  might  be  some  chance  for  the 
resoscitatioa  of  the  intermediate  sea-porta;  bat,  in  the  meantine,  I  sos- 
pect,  both  I^iladelphia  and  Baltimore  must  be  contented  to  enjoy  their 
local,  bnt  comparatively  limited  advantages,  withoat  attempting  to  rival 
those  great  eroporinms.  The  natnral  obstacles  which  stand  in  At  way  of 
any  direct  commanication  between  the  weatem  country  and  the  coast  are 
so  nnmerona  and  formidable,  that  I  fnlly  believe,  if  the  propoaed  canal 
from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsborg,  which  atanda  at  the  point  where  the  con- 
fluence of  the  MonoDgahela  and  the  Alleghany  forms  the  commencement 
of  the  Ohio  river,  or  the  rail-road  from  Baltimore  to  Wheeling,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  ^ame  magnificent  stream,  coold  be  laid  down  free  of  expense, 
the  transit  of  goods  upon  them  would  not  do  mnch  more  than  defray  the 
coat  of  keeping  them  in  repair." 

Botlan.2  Boston,  aitnaied  at  the  bottom  of  Massachnsetis  bay,  is,  in 
America,  a  town  of  considerable  anriqaity,  having  been  founded  21)0  years 
ago.  It  is  the  capital,  not  only  of  the  state,  but  of  the  whole  of  New 
England.  It  atands  opon  a  amall  irregular  peninsula,  joined  on  the  S.  side 
by  a  narrow  neck,  about  one  mile  in  length,  to  the  continent.  It  baa  oat- 
grown  the  limits  of  its  natural  position,  and  Charleston,  upon  an  opposite 
peninsula,  and  South  Boston,  upon  the  mainland,  may  be  r^arded  as  inte- 
gral parts  of  the  city.  The  town  is  irregularly  scattered  ronnd  the  har- 
bour, bat  affords  from  the  sea  a  very  pleasant  prospect.  The  atreets,  how- 
ever, on  a  near  inapection,  are  fonnd  to  be  narrow,  crooked,  and  disagree- 
able. It  contains  25  chnrches,  andS15  schoola;  it  ia  alao  honoDivbly  pre- 
eminent in  the  nnmber  of  its  literary  instilationa.  The  harbour  is  extremely 
convenient ;  and  sufficiently  lar^  to  contain  500  vessels.  The  entnmce, 
which  will  scarcely  admit  of  two  ships  a-breast,  is  defended  by  a  caatle 
Mtuated  about  3  miles  from  the  town.  The  manafactarea  chiefly  carried 
on  in  this  town  are  those  of  mm,  beer,  paper-hangings,  loaf  sugar,  cord* 
age,  cards,  sail-cloth,  candles,  and  glass.  Popnlation  in  1811,  33,250, 
and  in  IS20,  43,298.  Dr  Dwight  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  character 
of  the  Boatooians,  a  part  of  which  we  may  here  qnote :  "  The  Boatoniana, 
almoat  without  an  exception,  are  derived  from  one  country  and  a  aingle 
atock.  They  are  all  descendants  of  Englishmen,  and  of  conrae  are  united 
by  all  the  great  bonds  of  society, — language,  religion,  government,  man- 
iters,  and  interests.  Whb  a  very  small  nambor  of  exceptions,  they  speak 
the  English  language  in  the  English  manner;  are  Proteatanta;  bold  the 
great  principles  of  English  liberty  ;  are  governed  voluntarily  by  the  Eng- 


liA  comnon  law,  and  hj  BUtatca  atraogljr  raafcrnbliog  tboM  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, onder  a  coMtittrtinn  enentidly  «o|»ed  from  the  firitii^  and  by  oaam 
in  almost  er«y  raapect  the  nune.  Their  education  also  differ*  very  Kttla 
in  tbe  wAool,  the  shop,  tbe  comiting-hoBat,  or  ibe  nniraiaity.  Aldwogli 
they  AM  repnblkaiu,  and  gener^y  co^MgMieiuJiitiy  tb^  are  natirdy 
friend*  «f  fi;<Md  order  and  finn  government,  ^d  feel  the  r^sta^n  of  Old 
Maasachtuettt  is  much  the  eame  mannK-  a*  an  Engliafaman  feels  tbe  ho- 
noor  of  Old  England.  £f«ry  New  EngUodeiv  witk  hardly  ta  eKeptioD, 
is  tangfat  to  fead,  write,  aad  ke^  aemoat*.  By  means  of  this  pririlegei, 
knoiriedge  ii  probaUy  more  nmvertally  Afinied  here  dian  in  any  other 
Considerable  town  in  die  world.  A  great  amnber  of  tbe  inhabitants  also 
hare  been  KberaUy  odncatMi.  Boston  is  distiagni^ed  for  its  habits  of 
bnnneas.  A  man  who  is  not  betiered  to  follow  soae  sseAil  bnsinesa  can 
scarcely  acquire  or  retain  eren  a  decent  reputatimi.  A  trareller  paemi^ 
AroQgh  it  is  Btmck  with  the  pecaliar  appearance  of  acttrity  eTerywbere 
risible.  Almost  all  whom  be  meets  move  with  a  sprightliness  differing 
very  sennbly  from  what  be  rfworvee  in  New  York  or  Piiiladelphia.  Not 
less  disdngnisbed  are  the  inhtdntaats,  particatarly  in  the  middle  and  infe' 
nor  classes,  for  their  tntelltgenee  and  information.  In  a  singniar  degraa 
they  are  Bcqnaiated  with  the  afiwra  of  tbe  town  itself,  and  with  the  resi- 
dence and  cbafacter  of  almost  every  inh(d)iMnb  1  have  rarely  met  a  child 
who  coald  not  tell  ma  both  the  street  sod  the  house  for  whidt  I  inquired. 
Nor  are  they  less  dtstiBgaidied  for  civility.  A  Boetonian,  if  not  pressed 
by  bBshwes  of  his  own,  will  readily  acccHnpaoy  a  stranger  to  tbe  house 
which  he  wirftes  to  find,  and  will  scarcely  appear  to  feel  as  if  be  conferred 
dw  least  obligation,  llie  people  of  Boston  are  characteristically  distin- 
guished by  a  lively  imaginatlHi,  an  anhinr  easily  kindled,  a  sensibility  socm 
felt  and  strongly  expressed.  They  admire,  where  gnver  people  would 
only  approve ;  detest,  lAeie  cooler  minds  would  only  dislike ;  qtplaud  a 
performance  where  others  would  listen  in  silence  ;  and  hiss  where  a  less 
susceptible  audience  would  only  frown.  This  character  renders  them 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  amiable,  usually  leas  cautions,  and  often 
more  exposed  to  future  regret.  From. this  source,  their  language  is  fre- 
quently hypeTb<^ca],  and  their  pictures  of  (Ejects  in  any  way  interestii^, 
highly  coloured.  Hoice,  also,  their  enterprises  are  sudden,  bold,  and 
eouietimes  reah.  A  general  spirit  of  adventure  prevails  here,  which,  in 
numerous  instsnces,  has  become  the  means  of  attempts  made  with  honour 
and  snccees,  in  caae*  where  many  of  their  commercial  neighbours  would 
b(we  refused  to  adventure  at  all." 

Chm'btton.'}  Chwleston  is  the  priucipal  town,  not  only  of  South 
Carcdina,  but  of  the  southern  states.  It  is  situated  on  a  promontory  formed  ' 
by  tbe  conBuenee  of  the  Cooper  and  Ashley  rivers.  Tbe  streets  run  in 
•traight  lines,  from  nrer  to  river,  and  are  crossed  by  others  nearly  at  right 
angles.  They  are  generally  narrow  ;  and  the  booses,  for  the  most  part, 
are  of  wood.  Hie  chief  public  biddings  are  an  exchange,  siale-bousct 
unuonry,  and  poor-bouse.  "  What  ^ves  Charleston  its  peculiar  character," 
eqitain  B.  Hail  says,  "  is  the  veranda,  or  piaaza,  which  embraces  most  of 
the  houses  on  tbw  eoutbeni  side,  and  frequently,  also,  en  those  which  face 
the  E.  and  W.  These  an  not  domsily  put  on,  but  oonstmcted  in  a  light 
Miantal  style,  exiendiiq;  from  die  ground  to  tbe  very  top,  so  that  the  rooms 
on  each  »tory  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  shadyt  open  walk.  Except  in  the 
bsMy,  commercial  parts  of  ib»  town,  wbeie  building  ground  is  too  precious 
-to  be  so  employed,  the  booses  are  surrounded  with  a  garden  crowded  with 
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■hrabe  and  flowm  oC  »A  kiiiik,  •ladad  by  donM*  aixl  Uebb  rows  of 
onngA-tren ;  nch  wtaUislunciit  b«bg  gcnenUy  «Bcir«l»d  with  he4gM.  of 
m  dmp  gram,  covarod  (M«r  with  dw  i»oM  btilliaiit  (how  iratgi&ablB  of  taive 
wkiM  rasw,  fully  m  bcoftd  u  my  hand.  The  boiuM  which  bWdiI  in  the 
midBt  of  thaM  InxHiiaoa  ^MsnM-gronaa*,  an  built  of  every  fonn  and 
size,  BWDBmlly  punied  white,  with  railed  tenacea  on  the  tops ;  and  every 
faouM,  or  very  nearly  evwy  ane,  and  certainly  e»ory  church  apire,  of  which 
titen  «n  »  Breat  ntimber,  baaa  UghtDingrod  or  cmidnctor."  "  Street*,  an- 
paved  aad  aacrow,  aBaU  woodan  hoaaea,  from  ftfoong  which  ri»e,  m  every 
^narttt'  of  the  town,  atately  manaiona  •mTonnded,  fcom  top  to  bi^tom,  witji 
bimd  rwandaa,  and.etaading  within  little  gardena  full  of  orange-tree^ 
palm-tnaa,  aad  mapialiaa,  ate  batoiei,"  aars  another  traieller,  "  which 
mn  Cbarleatoa  u  expivaaion  belonging  to  the  S.  of  Eiuope,  rather  than. 
to  the  Teniomc  dtiea  of  the  N,  Perh^  tafcing  into  view  ita  Urge  black 
popnUtioo,  and  givwing  temperatnre  ia  Jannary,  it  ia  not  very  unlike  aome 
of  the  cUfia  on  the  Meditemnaan  coaala  of  Africa.  In  other  respects,  it 
ii  a  Boble  lOMiinMid  ol  wtM4  hnman  ararice  can  effect.  Its  aoil  ia  a  bar- 
ren, burniBg  *>ad,  with  a  river  on  each  side,  oTerflowlng  mu>  pestilentjal 
nianbea,  which  exhale  a  contagion  ao  peraicioiu,  aa  to  render  sleeping  a 
■ingle  ni^t  within  ita  inflaeace,  daring  the  iunmer-BMnthq,  aiv  experiment 
o!  the  greatest  hazard.  But  what  will  nM  men  do  and  bear  far  money? 
Tbeaa  potilen^  marshes  are  Eanud  to  produce  good  rice,  and  the  adja- 
cent aUnnBl  ktads,  cotton.  Tine  it  is,  that  no  Enmpeap  frame  could 
•Bpport  the  labour  of  cnltintion ;  hut  Afcica  can  furnish  alarea ,  and  thus, 
amid  contagion  and  auffering,  both  of  oppresaon  and  (^reaaeilt  b>« 
Charleston  become  a  wealthy  city ;  nay,  a  religious  one,  to  judge  by  tha 
number  of  chnrchea  built,  building,  and  to  be  built."  l"he  harjionr  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  two  rivera  ia  eommodlons,  and  may  ha  entered  by 
any  veasel  drawing  leea  than  19  Eeet  wateE.  The  p<vala^  ifl  eatioiated 
at  30,000,  about  half  of  wbem  are  alavee. 

New  Orltans.']  Tha  city  of  New  Orlenu,  siace  the  acqiuaitioa  of 
Loniuana,  ia  the  aecoud  in  point  of  trade,  and  daaeRviog  of  attentiou  in 
every  point  of  view.  By  ite  situation,  it  comsianda,  in  a  great  measurv, 
the  important  navigation  of  the  great  river  Miasiasippi,  upon  wbicb  eaaen* 
tially  d^tands  the  proaperiiy  of  the  wettern  aetUementb  Thia  city  wh 
founded  ia  the  time  of  the  Misaiauppi  achsrae,  about  1720,  nuder  the  re- 
gency  of  the  duke  of  Orleaoa,  from  whom  it  take*  ita  name,  "  New 
OHeans,  the  teel  grave,  where  the  bopea  of  tbouaanda  are  buried, — foe 
eighty  yeara  the  wretched  aaylum  for  the  ontcada  of  France  and  Sp«D| 
who  could  not  renture  a  hundred  paces  beyond  ita  gates,  without  utterly 
sinking  to  the  breoat  in  mud,  or  being  attacked  by  alligators,-->-h«s  become, ' 
Bays  the  author  of  the  <  Americana  as  tbey  an,'  "  ia  the  ^ace  of  twenty- 
throe  yeaia,  one  of  Ae  moat  heaatiEnl  oiliea  of  the  Uuion,  iuhabited  by 
40,000  parvona,  who  Kade  with  half  tbe  worid.  The  Tiew  "  ^approaching 
Ae  city  from  tbe  interior)  *■  ia  apleodid  beymd  deaciiption,  whoiyoa  paw 
down  the  atream,  which  m  here  a  qtilo  broad,  rolling  ita  immenae  volume 
trf  vratera  in  a  bed  abtful  SOO  feet  dee^  and,  aa  if  oonacioty  of  iu  atrewth, 
appearmg  to.  look  quietly  on  the  bniUe  of  tbe  babilatioju  of  man.  polb 
ita  banka  are  lined  with  charming  s^ai-plaatatioua,  from  the  nudat  of 
which  riaea  the  airy  mansion  of  tbe  wealthy  plantar,  aurronnded  with 
orange,  banana,  Ume,  aad  fig  treea,  tbe  growth  of  a  cUwate  approaching  lo 
the  torrid  zone.  Iu  tha  rear,  yon  discover  tbe  cabins  of  tha  negroes  and 
the  augar-houaes,  and  jast  at  the  eBttaoca  «f  tbe  port,  gnrapei  of  imaller 


hoiUMt  u  if  erected  for  die  pnrpoM  of  concealing  tbe  proapect  of  the  town. 
A»  soon  u  the  •teftm-boats  ptu  these  ontpoits.  New  Orleans,  io  the  torn 
of  a  half-moon,  appean  in  all  its  splendour.  The  river,  haring  ran  for  fonr 
or  five  miles  in  a  soathem  direction,  bare  SDddenljr  takes  an  eastern  coarse, 
which  it  pannes  for  two  miles,  thus  forming  a  aemicircalar  bead.  A 
single  glance  exhibits  to  view  the  barboar,  the  vessels  at  anchor,  and  the 
city,  sitoated  as  it  were  at  the  feet  of  the  passenger.  The  first  object  that 
presents  itself,  is  the  dirty  and  nncoath  backwoods  flat  boat.  HanB,  eaia 
of  com,  apples,  whisky^barrels,  are  strewed  upon  it,  or  are  fixed  to  poles, 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  bnyera.  Close  by,  are  the  rather  more  decent 
keel-boats,  with  cotton,  fnrs,  whisky,  floor.  Next,  tbe  elegant  steam>boat, 
which,  by  ile  hissing  and  repeated  soands,  annooncee  Mther  its  arrival  or 
departure  ;  sending  forth  immense  colnmos  of  black  smoke,  that  form  into 
long  clouds  above  the  city.  Farther  on  are  the  smaller  mercbaot  vessels, 
tbe  sloops  and  schooners  from  the  Havannab,  Vera  Cmc,  Tampico ;  then 
tbe  brigs ;  and  lastly,  the  elegant  ships  appearing  like  a  forest  of  masts. 
The  city  of  New  Orleans  occupies  an  oblong  area,  extending  3,960  feet 
along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Misaissippi,  embracing  six  sqnares,  319  feet 
in  length,  and  of  equal  breadth.  Above  and  below  this  parallelogram  are 
the  sobnrbs.  Tbe  seven  streets  which  mn  parallel  with  tbe  river,  are  in- 
tersected at  right  angles  by  twelve  ranning  from  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Tbe  city,  with  tbe  exception  of  tbe  Levee  and  Ram  part-street, 
is  paved  ;  an  improvement  which  occasions  great  expense  to  the  corpora- 
tion, as  the  stones  are  imported  i  flags,  however,  are  not  wanting,  even  in 
the  most  distant  suburbs.  The  gronad  on  which  Kew  Orleans  is  bnilt,  Ja 
a  plain  deecending  abont  seven  feet  from  the  hanks  of  the  river,  towards 
the  swarope.  It  is  secured  by  the  Levee,  which  would  afiiird  very  littls 
reMStance  four  handred  miles  higher  up ;  bnt  here,  where  numerous  bayoua 
and  natural  channels  have  carried  off  part  of  Uie  waters  to  tbe  gulf  of 
Mexico,  it  answen  every  purpose.  About  the  city,  the  breadth  of  this 
plain  is  half  a  mile,  and  above  it,  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  terminating,  in 
die  back  ground,  in  impenetrable  swamps.  The  city  and  suhnrba  are 
lighted  with  reflecting  tamps,  suspended  in  the  middle  of  the  sbceta. 
Between  the  pavement  and  ihe  road,  gutters  are  made  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  off  the  filth  into  the  swamps,  of  refreshing  the  air  with  the  waters 
of  ^e  Mississippi,  with  which  these  gutters  communicate,  and  of  allaying 
tbe  dnst  daring  the  hot  season.  There  are  now  about  six  thousand  build- 
ings, large  and  small,  in  New  Orleans.  In  the  three  principal  streets,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  apper  suburb,  the  houses  are  throughout  of  brick  : 
■ome  are  plastered  over,  to  preserve  them  from  tbe  influence  of  the  sultry 
climate.  There  are  now  foar  banks  in  New  Orleans,  and  five  insnnuice- 
offices.  There  are  also  no  fewer  than  six  masonic  lodges,  and  two  theatres, 
a  French  and  an  American  one.  Cloae  to  tbe  latter  are  tbe  ball-roonts, 
where  an  given  the  only  masked  balls  in  the  United  States.  A  rea^i^- 
room  and  cirenlaUng  library,  yon  would  seek  in  vain  in  New  Orleans.  A 
steam  eaw-mill  in  the  upper  suburb,  with  a  few  iron-foundries,  are  tha 
only  manu&ctoriM,  every  thing  being  imported  from  tbe  north.  No  fewer 
than  1500  keel  and  flat  boats,  besides  nearly  a  hundred  steam-vessels,  are 
employed  in  the  trade  with  this  city.  The  number  of  vessels  that  clear 
oat  annually,  is  upwards  of  1000.  The  wealth  accruing  to  tbe  city  from 
this  commerce,  is  oat  of  propMtioa  to  the  number  of  inb^itants.  Thera 
are  many  familias  who,  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  years,  have  accumulated  a 
property  yieltting  an  income  of  50,000  ddlara  ;  and  25,000  is  the  nanal 
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iBcmne  of  respectable  pkntera.  Ko  other  place  of&rs  sach  cliancea  for 
nuking  a  fonutte  in  bo  eaay  b  way.  This  accoaata  for  the  eagerness  with 
which  thousands  repair  to  New  Orleans,  io  spite  of  the  yellonr  fever, 
which  makes  room  sgwn  for  thousands  in  rapid  succeBsion.  When  the 
UnitoU  States  took  possesxioD  of  New  Orleans  (in  1803),  the  city  con- 
tained  1000  houses,  and  8000  inhabitants.  In  the  year  1820,  the  popu< 
Uuou  amonnted  to  27,000;  in  1621,  to  29,000;  in  1822,  to  32,000; 
and  in  1826,  to  nearlj'  40,000 ;  viz. 


whiMs,  .            1*,500              7,SO0  S£,000 

Free  Caloared,  .                s,S90               800  4,490 

Sl«»e^    .  S,600              6,800  11,800 

tortiicaera,  ...  l,3oO 


Tfaoi^  situated  105  miles  abore  the  mouth  of  the  rirer,  it  baa  a  speedy 
commanieaUon  with  the  coast  of  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,  and  cannot 
ful  to  become  the  grand  reccfttade  for  the  produce  of  all  the  prodigious 
extent  of  coontry  watered  by  tbe  M iasissippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  their 
numerous  tributary  streams. 

IVaihingtom.'}  The  following  description  of  tbe  uty  of  Washington  is 
taken  from  an  American  publication: — "  The  city  of  Washington,  which 
forms  an  important  section  of  tbe  district  of  Columbia,  was  selected  by 
geneiat  Washington,  firom  wboh  it  takes  its  name,  as  tbe  metropolis  of  the 
United  States ;  and  no  selection  conid  hare  been  more  judicious  or  excel- 
lent. Its  central  situatioo — the  romantic  and  picturesque  beauty  of  its 
ute — 'the  satubrity  of  its  climate — and  the  excellence  of  its  water— all 
combine  to  render  it  tbe  most  desirable  spot  in  tbe  United  States.  It 
comprises  a  square  of  four  miles  in  extent,  and  is  watered  by  the  Patomac  . 
and  Anacostia  rivers,  which  add  to  its  natural  beauty,  and  will  contribute 
to  tbe  facility  and  prosperity  of  its  commerce.  There  are  on  each  side  ot 
Uhmo  rivers,  and,  indeed,  in  almost  every  poiaihle  direcdon,  the  most 
beautiful  elevations.  The  city  is  divided  into  squares  by  streets  running 
N.  and  S.,  £.  and  W. ;  but  to  destroy  tbe  saMeness  and  insipidity  which 
tfais  plan  would  produce,  there  are  diagonal  streets  or  avenues,  leading 
iron  one  pnblic  place  to  another,  which  lend  to  diversify  and  variegate 
proapects  naturally  elegant.  Tbe  avenues  are  called  after  tbe  different 
states  which  constituted  the  Union  at  the  time  when  t^e  city  was  laid  out, 
and  front  130  to  160  feet  wide,  mcluding  a  pavement  of  10  feet,  and  a 
gravel-walk  of  30  feet,  planted  on  each  side  with  trees.  The  other  streets 
are  from  90  to  110  feet  wide,  and  are  named  numerically  when  they  run 
from  N.  to  S.|  and  alphabeucally  when  from  E.  to  W.  The  eastern  branch 
or  Anacostia  river,  affords,  from  tbe  depth  of  its  channel,  and  its  security 
from  stonns,  one  of  tbe  safest  and  most  commodious  harbours  in  the 
United  States,  and  will  unquestionably  become,  from  the  convenience 
-which  the  canal,  now  nearly  completed,  will  afford  tbe  most  commercial 
portion  of  tbe  metropolis.  The  capitol  is  a  large  and  massy  edifice,  of 
freestone,  built  according  to  the  Corinthian  order,  and  situated  on  a  beantt- 
fnl  elevation  of  ground,  equidistant  from  the  eastern  Iwanch  and  president's 
house.  Only  two  wings  of  this  eleguii  edifice  have  yet  been  completed. 
A  deli^tful  avenue  leads  from  tbe  ca[Mtol  to  the  president's  hnnse,  another 
elegant  edifice,  hnilt  also  of  freestone,  according  to  tbe  Ionic  proportions. 
The  next  object  in  the  city  to  wlueh  the  attention  is  atuacied  is  tbe  navy 
V.  3  R 
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yard.  Tbis  establnhment  it  at  pment  renadtating  from  A*  mmildermg 
ruins  of  war,  and  will,  from  the  attention  goremmmt  aaema  to  pay  it,  looa 
■urpass  the  flourishing  condition  which  it  had  once  attained.  There  ia, 
perhaps,  no  lituation  in  the  United  States  better  calcalated  than  thia  for  a 
national  estabtiehmenl  of  this  kind.  The  facility  with  which  materials  and 
munitions  of  war  can  be  procnred,  the  depth  and  eicellenca  of  the  harbour, 
and  ila  secnrity  from  destmction  by  stonns  and  enemies,  parttcntarly  when 
the  Chesapeake,  which  is  now  in  contemplation,  shall  be  properly  and 
etfectually  defended,  contribnte  to  render  it  an  essential  object  of  govern- 
mental attention."  It  is  evident  that  the  alxive  description  of  Washington 
rather  refers  to  what  it  is  intended  to  be,  than  to  what  it  already  is.  In 
consequence  of  the  gigantic  scale  on  which  Washington  has  been  planned, 
and  the  different  interests  which  inflaence  the  popnlation,  its  inhabitants 
are,  in  fact,  separated  into  fonr  distinct  towns,  distant  from  each  other 
about  a  mile.  Thus  we  have  Geoi^-town  in  the  W.,  cootaioing  9000 
souls ;  the  town  immediately  round  the  president's  house,  with  perhapa 
10,000 ;  that  roand  the  capitol,  containing  between  2000  and  3000 ;  and 
the  buildings  at  the  navy-yard,  which  lies  on  the  E.  branch,  still  a  mile 
farther.  The  three  divisions  of  the  city  itself,  with  here  and  there  a  few 
scattered  buildings,  may  now  contain,  Mr  Cooper  says,  aboot  16,000  souls. 
George-town,  thongh  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  and  qnite  aa  near  to  the 
president's  house  as  is  the  capitol,  is  not  properly  a  part  of  the  city,  having 
a  distinct  miuicipat  government.  Alexandria,  a  little  city  of  about  9000 
inhabitants,  is  also  within  the  limits  of  the  federal  district,  bnt  lies  on  tha 
opposite  side  of  the  Fatomac,  at  a  distance  of  six  miles.  The  whole  dis- 
trict may  contain  about  40,000  souls.  The  quarter  of  the  president's 
bouse  is  less  compact  and  more  popnious  than  either  of  the  others,  and 
forms  properly  the  heart  of  the  city.  A  few  of  the  streeta  bare  the  air  of 
a  town  ;  though  there  is,  in  every  part  of  this  place,  a  striking  dispropor- 
tion in  magnitude  between  the  streets  and  the  housee.  in  order  to  pro- 
duce tbe  efiect  intended,  the  buildings  in  the  Pennsylvania  Areniu,  for 
example,  should  be  of  six  or  seven  stories ;  whereas  they  are,  in  fact,  soma 
each  houses  as  one  sees  in  an  English  country-town.  Another  striking 
defect  in  the  plan,  is  als<f  made  manifest  by  the  waste  of  room  in  this 
avenue.  Aa  the  avenues  cross  the  street  obliquely,  it  is  plain,  tbe  points 
of  intersection  must  make  a  vast  number  of  acute  angles.  There  is  idwaya 
on  one  aide  of  each  street,  between  that  street  and  the  aveane,  a  gore  of 
land,  so  narrow  that  it  will  never  be  built  on,  until  real  estate  shall  get  to 
be  far  more  valuable  than  it  is  likely  soon  to  become  here.  Consequently, 
the  distances  are  unnecessarily  increased ;  and  by  dis  means,  and  its  four 
different  qnarters,  Washington  has  all  the  inconvenience  of  an  immenae 
town,  with  scarcely  any  of  its  counterbalancing  advantages.  George-town 
is  a  well-built,  clean,  and  re^er  pretty  town.  Hie  avennea  between  this 
place  and  the  navy-yard,  a  distance  of  nearly  five  rollea,  resemble  a  high 
road  through  an  open  country  bnt  little  cultivated,  on  which  stand  one 
etra^ling  town  and  a  village,  and  which  terminates  in  a  clnatvr  of  houBOS. 
Tbe  bnildinga  of  the  towns  and  villages  on  the  route,  are  much  like  tboaa 
of  other  small  towns,  with  the  exception  of  tbe  ptiblic  edifices,  which  are 
like  those  one  sees  in  a  city.  If  you  can  reconcile  all  these  contradicticsia, 
you  may  get  a  tolerably  accnrate  notion  of  the  capital  of  tbe  United  Stataa. 
"  In  many  respects,"  aays  Mr  Hodgson,  "  Washington  reminded  me  very 
miwh  of  a  watering-place.  Scarcely  mny  of  tbe  members  raside  here,  ex- 
cept while  eongrasa  is  sitting:  and  then  they  are  in  lodging*.     Tbe  IwUm 
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iriio  K4cnnp*ny  their  fslhen  or  hubttncli,  to  see  k  I'ltlk  of  ^e  wrld,  va 
ntnated  vny  intidi  u  Uiey  would  be  at  Hurowgate  or  Cbeltenham ;  and 
them  are  ntnallf  many  etrangera  in  pnrsnit  of  entertainmeiit.  It  i»  the  re- 
•idetKe  also  of  dte  foreign  ninistero,  and  the  lieads  of  the  departmaati  of 
gorentment.  All  thu  girea  rise  to  much  dissipation.  On  some  of  the 
evADingt,  there  are  ronta  at  the  bonsee  of  one  or  other  of  the  miniatera  of 
tba  eorpi  d^lomatique,  and  the  rest  are  generally  antidpated  hy  two  or 
three  iaritatioDi.  All,  however,  cooiplain  that  thia  reutine  becomeH  y%Tj 
dull  before  the  aeaaioa  cloaca,  u  they  meet  almost  tlie  same  persons  every 
■vfcning,  and  the  aobflr  ones  will  seldom  go  out  above  two  or  three  time* 
■-week.  Families  who  are  acqoaiiited  with  each  oilier,  often  board  toge- 
ther at  the  large  taverns ;  and  the  members  who  are  bachelors  for  the  time 
b«iig,  form  mroorn  at  the  private  boarding-honsea,  where  tfaey  are  ofMn  in 
very  dose,  and  sometimes  in  very  shabby  quarters.  I  think,  quite  the 
majority  of  the  mehibera  go  to  the  capilol  in  hackney-coaches ;  and  aa  the 
groond  has  been  covered  with  anow,  I  have  several  times  seen  a  sledge 
and  four,  with  eight  or  ten  senatora  from  Geoi^-town  ia  the  neighbour- 
hood." 

HouM  of  Iitpramtativei7\     "  I  have  spent  nearly  every  maming," 
c«nturaes  the  same  author,  "  at  the  aenaio  or  boute  of  represenlativea. 
Tbeae  beautifnl  chambera  are  calculated  ts  moke  an  impresaion  very  fit* 
*  Durable  to  the  dignity  of  tlie  deliberative  asaenibliea  which  occupy  them ; 
end  the  general  appearance  of  the  member*  does  not  materially  impair  it- 
Many  of  them  have  the  appeannca  of  English  country  gentlemen ;  and  a 
eonsiderable  proportioa  of  them  are  lawyera,  who  oury  in  their  faces  those 
tnariis  of  itttellcctnal  exertion  which  seem  to  plead  some  apology  for  having 
sacri6ced  little  to  the  Graces.     Soma  of  the  member*  from  the  western 
country,  indeed,  would  look  a  little  queer  in  onr  house  of  commons.    The 
proceedings  both  of  the  aenale  and  the  houae  of  reprMentatives,  aeem  to 
be  conducted  with  great  order  and  decomm,  and  with  a  courtesy  and  at^ 
tention  to  the  feelings  of  '  honourable  gen^emen,'  which  I  was  not  pre* 
pared  to  expect.     The  style  of  their  beat  speakers  is  flnent,  Forcible,  and 
perspicnoBS ;  and  in  caaea  where  it  is  not  possible  that  their  arguments 
shonld  be  sound,  they  seldom  fitit  to  be  specinus  and  acute.     My  friend, 
who  would,  I  believe,  be  considered  the  first  antbohty  on  the  subject,  toM 
■M,  that  he  considered  their  two  prominent  faults  to  be,  a  pronenees  to 
•ngage  in  dissertation,  and  lo  pnrsna  the  investigation  of  a  diiBcult  qnestion, 
which  had  been  started  incidentally  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  withoot 
McertHning  whether  its  solution  was  absolntely  necessary  to  the  original 
discassicm.     He  regards  the  frequent  change  of  membere  in  the  house  of 
representativfes  as  inimical  to  ^  acquisition  of  that  knowledge,  or  the  for- 
mation  of  thoae  h^ts,  so  desirable  in  a  deliberative  assembly;  and  deprtf- 
eataa  the  euaton  into  which  they  have  fallen,  of  referring  every  thing  to 
comiilieeB,  aa  tending  to  effect  to  leave  to  the  decision  of  a  few,  many 
^eral  principles,  by  the  honae 
vben  any  interesting  debate  is 
m  of  slavery  into  the  Missouri, 
I  the  b««nty  kai  fcshion  to  the 
has  been  conndared  the  over 
Jnited  States,  who  is  the  chair- 
led  on  the  floor ;  but  this  is  not 
!all  says,  "  the  house  of  repm- 
of  a  semi -circular  forin,  96  feet 
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RcroaB,  and  40  in  height.  Along  iM  circamferaneo  ire  placed  11  mailila 
colDmna,  reaching  to  tbe  vaulted  dome,  and  fanc^Uy  tied  together  qoder 
the  cornice  bj  feHtoona  of  red  damask.  The  gallery  f<«'  the  public,  which 
ie  raised  about  SO  feet  abore  the  floor  of  tbe  bouse,  extoida  along  tbe 
whole  circait  behiad  these  columns.  la  the  centre  below  aits  tbe  apeaker, 
from  whose  chair  seren  paasagea  radiate  to  tbe  drcumference,  whilst  the 
■nembers  tit  In  concentric  rows  facing  the  speakes" ;  the  wbole  arrangement 
being  not  unlike  in  form  to  that  of  half  of  a  spider's  web.  Erery  member 
bas  a  sni^,  stuffed,  comfortable  arm-chur  allotted  to  bim ;  besides  a  writ- 
ing-desk furnished  with  all  the  apparatus  of  paper,  pens,  and  ink,  and  a 
drawer  andei-neath,  of  which  he  keeps  the  key.  This  noble  room,  or  more 
properly  amphitheatre,  is  not  well  adapted  for  hearing.  Were  it  actually 
a  theatre,  and  the  audience  seated  where  the  membesa  are  placed,  while 
the  actors  addreeaed  them  from  the  coridor  or  open  space  behind  d>a 
speaker's  chair,  along  the  diameter  of  tbe  semi-circle,  I  dare  say  it  might 
do  very  well ;  because  the  speaker,  when  addressing  tbe  house  from  the 
chair,  was  beard  distinctly  enough  by  tbe  members.  It  was  always  diffi- 
cult, however,  for  any  member  of  the  honse  to  make  himself  heard.  I 
q)oke  to  one  of  them  about  this  essential  defect.  He  replied,  that  foe  -' 
once,  in  America,  utility  had  been  sacrificed  to  beauty ;  '  which,'  said  be, 
good-bumou redly  enough,  '  you  must  do  us  the  justice  to  say,  ia  not  often 
the  fault  of  this  country.'  The  roost  perfect  decorum  preraila  at  all  time* 
in  tbe  bouse  ;  no  coughing,  no  cheering,  no  hear  1  hnr  I — none  of  those 
■indefinable,  but  significant  soonda  which  are  so  irresistibly  efficaciona  in 
modifying  the  debates  of  the  house  of  comroone.  £rery  member  of  con- 
gresa  is  permitted  to  speak  at  any  length  be  pleases  without  intarmptioo. 
1  cannot  say,  however,  that  there  is  a  correspondent  degree  of  attention 
paid  to  what  is  said ;  for,  independently  of  the  reverberations  of  sound 
from  the  dome,  or  the  waste  of  it  in  filling  the  intercolomniationB,  there 
are  other  sources  of  disturbance  constantly  going  on,  which  drown  a  great 
part  of  what  is  said.  Except  when  some  remarkably  good  speaker  has 
'  possession  of  the  floor,'  the  members,  instead  of  attending  to  what  is 
spoken,  are  busied  in  conversation,  in  writing  letters,  rapping  the  sand  off 
the  wet  ink  with  their  knuckles,  rustling  the  countiess  multitude  of  news- 
papers which  deluge  the  house,  locking  or  unlocking  their  drawers,  or 
moving  up  and  down  the  avenues  which  divide  the  ranges  of  seats,  and 
kicking  before  them,  at  every  step,  printed  reports,  letter-covers,  and  other 
documents  strewed  on  tbe  fioor.  A  couple  of  active  little  boys  are  always 
seen  running  to  and  fro  with  armfnls  of  papers,  or  carrying  slips  of  writing 
firom  members  to  the  chur,  or  from  member  to  member.  Whenever 
any  one  rises  to  speak,  who,  there  is  reason  to  infer,  from  experience,  oi 
from  internal  evidence,  will  be  lengthy,  one  of  these  little  Mercuries  fliea 
(riT  for  a  glass  of  water,  which  he  places  on  tbe  orator's  desk.  A  wide 
passage  skirts  tbe  base  of  tbe  columns,  between  each  of  which  there  standa 
a  commodious  sofa,  on  which  the  members,  or  such  strangers  as  have  tha 
entrie  granted  them  by  the  apeaker,  may  lounge  at  their  ease.  Ladies  are 
not  allowed  to  come  on  tha  floor  of  the  honse,  but  only  into  the  gallery. 
When,  however,  1  chanced  to  go  alone,  I  always  found  an  exceU«)t  place 
behind  the  speaker's  chair,  along  with  the  foreign  ambassadors  and  other 
strangers.  The  rmmrters  for  the  newspsfMia  had  a  place  assigned  to  tbem 
in  this  quarter  of  the  bouae.  The  senate- chamber  is  similar  in  form  to  that 
of  the  hall  of  representatives,  but  of  coarse  it  ia  much  smaller ;  the  di»- 
■DflUr  of  tbe  semicircle  bmnig  only  75  feet." 
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PiUihurg,^  Httaburg,  «t  the  joDctivii  gf  tba  MoDongbaU  and  Al- 
leghany riren,  contuna  16,540  inlubitanta.  The  itraeU  are  laid  oat  in 
Knight  lines  from  the  Mononghala  to  the  Alleghany  rivers,  and  croMed 
by  oth«T«  at  right  aoglet.  It  contains  sereral  places  of  worship ;  a  large 
market-honse ;  Bereral  banks;  nnraerons  tarems;  large  stores;  yards  for 
building  steam  and  other  boats ;  and  several  iron  works.  It  is  1,100  mile* 
from  the  confluenca  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  '2,000  miles  from 
Mew  Orleans.  Steam-boats  come  up  from  New  Orleans.  Ciucinnatt  the 
capital  of  the  state  Ohio,  ia  Htuted  on  the  ridiest  part  of  the  state,  7  miles 
below  Little  Miami,  and  20  miles  above  the  Great  Miami,  mach  of  the 
country  between  these  rivers  ia  brought  into  cnltiration ;  the  land  sells 
high,  from  5  to  100  dollars  per  acre.  The  uty  is  extensive,  and  the 
buildings  are  increasing.  It  is  a  fine-looking  town,  built  mi  a  gronnd  ris- 
ing to  a  great  height  from  the  river,  the  inbabitants  amounting  to  26,000, 
Cincinnati  has  several  large  woollen  and  cotton  manufactures,  and  glass 
and  iron  works. 

Nenhavenr}  Newharen,  the  capiml  of  Connecticut,  in  1830,  contained 
10,653  souls.  "  There  is  nothing  in  Britain,"  says  Dancan,  "  ^at  bear* 
any  resemblance  to  a  New  England  town,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  convey  on 
idea  of  its  singular  neatnees.  The  honsea  are  generally  of  wood,  painted 
white,  and  decorated  with  Venetian  blinds  of  a  brilliant  green.  The  solid 
frame-work  of  the  walls  is  covered  externally  with  thin  planks,  called  by 
Americans,  clapboards,  which  overlap  each  other  from  the  eavee  dowffl- 
woril,  and  serve  efiectoally  to  exclude  rain.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
shingles,  which  are  thin  slips  of  wood  put  on  like  slates,  and  pointed  of  a 
dark  blue.  The  buildings  are,  in  general,  about  two  ttories  in  height ;  tbe 
door  is  decorated  with  a  neat  portico ;  and  very  frequently  a  projecting 
piaoBa,  most  grateful  in  hot  weather,  with  benches  under  it,  eileuds  aloi^ 
tlM  whole  front  of  the  house.  Mouldings  and  minute  decorations  of  vo- 
riona  kinds  are  carried  round  tbe  priniiipal  projections.  A  garden  is  not 
unfreqnent  behind,  and  a  neat  wooden  railing  in  front,  inclosing  a  grass- 
plot  and  a  few  trees.  Such  houses  would  soon  look  rusty  and  weather- 
beaten  were  they  in  our  climate  ;  but  they  enjoy  here  a  purer  atmosphere, 
and  the  smoke  of  coal-fire  is  uidinuno.  The  painting  ia  renewed  once  a- 
yeer,  which  serves  to  preserve  the  wood  for  a  long  time.  The  churches, 
or  meeting-hoosea,  as  they  are  more  generally  called,  are,  in  the  smaller 
towns,  also  of  wood,  and,  with  the  addition  of  a  steeple  and  a  gilt  weather- 
cock, resemble  very  mncb  tbe  other  buildings.  In  the  lai^e  towns,  they 
are  of  brick  or  stone,  but  retain  generally  the  green  Venetian  blinds  upon 
the  windows.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  run  off,  at  right  angles  to  wh 
other,  from  a  lai^  open  square  covered  with  green  turf,  in  the  centre  of 
the  town  :  the  chun^es,  townliouse,  and  an  inn  or  two,  not  unfreqnently 
front  this  green.  Gravel  vralks  skirt  many  of  tbe  streets,  and  occasionally 
raws  of  limea  or  poplars.  Tbe  agreeable  succession  of  gardens,  grass-, 
plots,  trees,  foot-wdks,  and  bnildinga,  gives  an  air  of  rural  quietness  to 
the  town ;  and  the  open  space  which  frequently  intervenes  between  one 
bouae  and  another,  prevents  much  of  the  danger  which  would  otherwiae 
arise  from  fire.  Every  thing  betokens  an  unusual  share  of  homely  simpli- 
city and  comfort,  and  the  absence  at  once  of  great  riches  and  of  gnsM 
poverty.  Newhaven  possesses  most  of  the  distinctive  peculiarities  which 
I  ban*  now  noticed,  but  combines  with  them  much  of  the  compactness, 
durability,  and  bustle  which  we  usually  ccmsider  inseparable  from  a  town. 
The  churches  and  a  great  many  of  the  dwelling-bouse*  are  of  brick,  a  few 
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enn  of  Btons,  and  two  or  three  of  the  Btreeta  an  wtiry  doadj'  buHt.  Ths 
nnnierons  bnildii^  alia  of  Yale  college,  all  of  brick,  and  cooatracted 
with  regoluity  and  neatnem,  complete  its  claima  to  superiority." 

f^ouiwille.^  Louisville  is  a  large  town  in  Kentucky,  at  the  head  of  tho 
falls  of  the  Ohio.  Boats  nnload  bare  for  the  back-couotry,  and  take  in 
pilots  to  gorern  the  falls.  It  possesses  mann&clories,  and  has  a  consider- 
able trade  ;  and,  except  Cinunnati,  is  the  best  town  in  the  western  conntry 
It  is  706  miles  from  {'ittsbai^,  600  from  Wheeling,  and  1400  from  New 
Orleans.     The  river  opposite  Louisville  is  one  mile  wide. 

AuTHORiTiRS.]  Americans  as  they  are.  By  the  author  of  Anatria  aa 
it  is.  12nio,  1826;  Bell's  Letters  from  Upper  Canada,  12mo,  1824; 
Bnchanan's  Sketches  of  the  North  American  Indians,  Bvo,  1824 ;  Carey 
and  Lea's  American  Atlas,  3d  edition,  Philadelphia,  1627  i  Carey  and 
Lea's  Geography,  ttc  8vo,  London,  1823 ;  Chateanbriand's  Travels  in 
America  and  Italy,  2  vols.,  8ro,  London,  1828  ;  Duncan's  Travels  thmagh 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  2  vols.,  12mo,  1823  ;  Dwight's  Travels  in 
New  England  and  New  York,  4  toIs.,  I^ondon,  1823 ;  Grant's  Memoira 
of  an  American  Lady,  2  vols.,  3d  edition,  1817;  Hale's  (Hon.  Salma) 
History  of  the  Unitild  Sutes,  2d  edition,  London,  1627 ;  Halibnrton'a 
Historic^  and  Staustical  Account  of  Nova  Scotia,  2  vols.,  6vo,  Halifax, 
N.  S.  1829 ;  Hall's,  Csptun  Basil,  Travels  in  Nordi  America,  3  vols., 
roy.  12mo,  1629;  Hall's,  Lien  tenant  F.,  Travels  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  8vo,  2d  edition,  1819;  Harris's  Remarks  made  during  a  Tour 
throngh  the  United  States,  12mo,  1821 ;  Head's  Forest  Scenes  and  Inci- 
dents in  North  America,  12mo,  1629;  Hodgson's  Lettera  from  North 
America,  2  vols.,  8vo,  1824;  Howison's  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada,  Svo, 
2d  edition,  1822;  Humboldt's  Personal  Narraiiv«,  vol.  vi.,  2  parts,  Lon- 
don, 1826;  Irving's  Sketch  Book,  2  vols.,  5tb  edition,  182L;  Irving'* 
Brscebridge  Hall,  2  vols.,  8va,  1822 ;  James's  Accoont  of  an  Expedition 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  3  vols.,  Svo,  1823  ;  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia, 8vo,  17S7  ;  La  Fayette  en  Am^rique,  2  tomes,  6ro,  Paris,  1829; 
Lambert's  Travels  throngh  Canada  and  the  United  Stales,  Sd  edition,  2 
vols.,  8vo,  I8I6  ;  Lewis  and  Cls^'ke's  Travels  to  the  Soarce  of  the  Mis> 
eoari,  3  yols.,  8vo,  1817;  Mackenzie's  Voyage  from  Montreal  to  iha 
Froseo  and  Pacific  Oceans,  4to,  1601 ;  Mellish'e  Travels  through  th» 
United  States,  8vo,  1818;  Morse's  American  Geography,  Svo,  Elizabeth 
Town,  U.  S.,  1789  ;  North  American  Review  ;  Notions  of  the  Americana. 
By  «  Travelling  Bachelor.  2  vols^  8vo,  1828;  Philadelphia  in  1824, 
ISmo,  Philadelpbia,  1824  :  Picture  of  New  York,  18mo,  New  York,  1818 ; 
Talbot's  Five  Years'  Residence  in  the  Canadas,  2  vols.,  Svo,  1824 ;  War< 
den's  Statistical  Account  of  the  United  States,  S  vols.,  8vo,  1819;  Weld's 
Travels  trough  North  America.  4ito,  London,  1799 ;  Wright's  View  oi 
Society  tu  America,  6vo,  1S22. 
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BsroiiE  proceeding  to  describe  the  coantrie*  known  by  the  name  of  Cen- 
tral America,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  b  brief  and  connected  description  of 
thoM  parts  of  the  northeni  portion  of  this  continent,  which  still  remain  in 
the  bands  of  their  original  inhabitants,  and  which  have  not  yet  been  dis- 
tinctly treated  under  any  other  separate  head. 

The  tract  of  country  extending  from  Cape  Menilorino,  in  N.  lat.  40^ 
39*,  and  W.  long.  124°  2V  30",  to  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  sea,  in  N.  lat 
70*  SO*,  or  2,080  British  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  is  still  in  great  part  a  ferra 
incognita.  The  medial  inland  extent  of  this  region  does  not  exceed  1,400 
Britieh  miles.  From  the  N.W.  end  of  the  Luke  of  the  Woods,  in  N.  let. 
iff"  37',  and  W.  long.  94*  SI',  to  the  port  of  Noolka,  in  N.  lat.  49°  35", 
and  W.  long.  126'  33',  the  extent  firotn  E.  to  W.,  along  the  froniier  of  thd 
United  Stales,  is  1,430  British  miles.  Bnt,  aa  strictly  speaking,  the  port 
of  Nootka  is  on  the  western  shore  of  Quadra  and  Vancouver's  island,  which 
it  separated  on  the  east  from  the  mainland  by  a  strait  called  the  gnlf  of 
Georgia,  the  extent  from  E.  to  W.  will  be  diminished  to  1,300  British 
miles.  This  extent  gradnally  increases  as  tb«  continent  stretches  brther 
to  the  W.,  till,  between  the  parallels  of  55°  and  66*,  it  attains  an  extent 
of  from  1,800  to  2,000  miles ;  from  thence  it  gradually  diminishes  aa  it 
approaches  the  Icy  sea,  to  1,280  British  milee,  namely,  from  the  Icy  Cape, 
in  N.  lat.  70°  28',  and  W.  long.  160",  to  W.  long.  105",  or  5  degrees  E. 

of  the  month  of  the  Coppennine  ~ —    — '- '  ""  ' ' 

longitude.  The  whole  superficiei 
2,500,000  British  square  miles.  Ii 
Northern  Pacific  ocean  and  the  Icj 
Upper  Canada ;  and  on  the  S.  by  t 
Mexico,  and  New  California. 

This  tract  may  be  arranged  nnde 
terior  tract,  which  lies  immediately 
the  tract  watered  by  the  Lower  Co 
Without  entering  into  any  minute  | 
these  divisions,  a  few  general  remai 
here,  as  at  present  these  regions  po 
importance,  and  can  excite  but  littl 
of  readers. 

NOBTHBKN  IhTBRIOR  DlVIStC 

is-^ks  we  have  seen — ndtfaer  a  par 
catculated  to  dlure  the  cupidity  of 
fecily  explored,  and  that  chiefly  by 
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the  natives  tbemselres.  Tbe  eiploratory  joudibIr  or  Heame  and  Macken- 
cie  are  the  sole  sonrces  of  any  accurate  information  concerning  it.  Tbi* 
aspect  of  the  conntr^,  especially  towards  the  north,  is  dreary  in  tbe  ex- 
treme, consisting  of  a  confused  assemblage  of  mountuns,  morasses, 
marshes,  plains,  and  lakes.  We  hare,  in  our  account  of  New  Britain, 
described  part  of  this  territory ;  but  we  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  phy- 
sical  aspect  of  the  vast  tract  stretching  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  to* 
wards  tbe  peninsula  of  Alaska  and  Bhering's  straits. 

Iiiven,'2  The  chief  rirers  are  the  Unjigah,  and  the  Saskalcketaine. 
Hie  former,  also  denominated  Mackenzie's  River,  and  very  absurdly  the 
Slave  River,  is  a  very  laige  stream,  ha?ing  its  remotest  source  in  N.  lat. 
54°  34',  and  121*  W.  long.,  in  a  belt  of  hi^  land  to  tbe  west  of  the 
ttocky  mountains,  in  a  small  lake  two  miles  long,  and  &00  yards  broad ; 
and  only  817  paces  distant  from  another  small  lake,  which  is  the  source 
of  a  branch  of  the  Columbia.'  The  Unjigah  runs  N.W.  till  it  receives  a 
large  north-western  branch,  in  N.  lat.  53"  H',  and  123°  W,  long.,  deno- 
minated Finlay'i  Rioer.  Both  branches  are  200  yards  wide  at  their  con- 
fluence ;  and  in  its  course  N.E.  to  the  Lake  of  the  Hills,  its  general 
breadth  is  from  400  to  800  yards  wide,  abounding  with  beaatiful  scenery, 
on  both  sides  interspersed  with  hills  and  lawns,  groves  of  poplars,  and 
enlivened  with  vast  herds  of  elks  on  the  uplands  anil  of  buffaloes  on  ths 
plains.  From  the  Lake  of  the  Hills,  it  passes  due  north  to  the  Slave  Lake ; 
and  is  from  a  mile  to  two  leagaes  wide.  Running  through  this  latter  lake, 
it  pursues  a  N.W.  course  of  730  British  miles,  till  in  70"  N.  lat.  and  135" 
W.  long.,  it  enters  the  sea.  In  one  part  of  ita  course,  where  the  river  is 
contracted  to  a  breadth  of  300  yards,  the  depth  was  60  fathoms,  or  200 
feet  It  receives  many  large  streams  after  its  egress  from  the  Slave  Lake, 
one  of  which,  called  tbe  River  of  Ike  Mountain,  is  half-a-mile  wide  and  12 
fathoms  deep.  Its  comparative  course  may  be  estimated  at  1,700  British 
miles.  From  the  reports  of  the  natives,  it  appears  that  another  large  stream 
enters  tbe  Icy  sea,  considerably  to  the  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Unjigah. 

The  Saskatchemine.]  The  Saskatchewine  is  another  lai^  river,  which 
entere  tbe  Lake  of  Winipeg  on  the  N.W.,  in  N.  lat.  53*  15'.  It  U  com- 
posed of  two  lai^e  branches, — the  northern  and  southern,  both  having 
their  aonrcea  in  the  Rocky  mountains, — the  former  in  N.  lat.  51*  30',  and 
W.  long.  115°;  and  the  latter  in  N.  lat.  51°  SO'.and  W.  long.  114°.  They 
run  separate  courses,  till,  at  the  distance  of  520  British  miles  from  their 
respective  sources,  they  unite  in  N.  lat.  52°  45',  and  W.  long.  104°  45'. 
The  confluent  stream,  after  a  course  of  280  British  miles,  enters  Lake 
Winipeg,  in  W.  long.  100",  and  N.  lat.  53°  15' ;  tfaence  issuing  to  the  north, 
it  falls  into  Hudson's  bay,  under  the  name  of  Ne/gon's  River,  titer  a  far- 
ther course  of  200  British  miles,  making  a  total  of  1,000  British  miles  of 
a  comparative  conise.  From  Lake  Cedar,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Winipeg 
Lake,  the  Saskatchewine  is  navigable  for  canoes,  widiont  a  single  rapid 
during  the  whole  course  to  near  its  sources  in  tbe  Rocky  mountains.  Tbe 
immense  quantities  of  earth  and  sand  brought  down  by  tbe  Saskatche- 
wine, has  gradually  filled  up  the  Cedar  Lake,  for  a  space  of  15  or  20  miles 
in  diameter,  so  that  in  all  probability  it  will  soon  be  wholly  filled  up,  and 
converted  into  a  forest. 

'  By  >  itruge  minuKtptiiHi  of  Macluiuls'i  taM,  this  dUtanec  of  817  hmm  bMWMB 
Ou  Muro  of  i^  ynjisah  imd  thiu  of  tbl.  branch  of  Dm  ColniabU,  Wbm  undar- 
■tvod  M  tien<rj\at  the  beif  ht  of  ihu  hlch  |m|  ^ovb  th«  ■«,  bf  l*uiluiMa  >uiJ 
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The  Red  River."]  The  next  river  of  Inportance  is  the  Rail  River, 
which,  8t  SO  milei  distance  from  ita  entrance  into  Lake  Winipeg,  is  divided 
into  tivo  IsT^  branches, — one  called  the  Red  River,  and  the  other  the 
Asfmeboin  River,  or  River  of  Ike  Stone  Indians,  a  branch  of  the  Sioux 
Indians.  The  former  has  its  source  immediately  to  the  S.  of  that  of  the 
Missonri,  in  Re<l  River  Lake,  in  N.  lat.  48°,  and  W.  long.  95°.  At  150 
miles  distance  N.W.from  its  scarce,  it  ia  joined  by  a  bnnch  of  eqaal  mag- 
nitude from  the  S.,  called  Sivan  River,  rising  in  a  belt  of  high  land  sepa- 
rating  its  source  from  tboae  of  the  St  Peter  and  Crow  Rivers,  N.W. 
branches  of  the  Upper  Missouri.  Tbe  ironfluent  stream  runs  100  British 
miles  in  direct  distance,  farther  north,  till  its  junc^on  with  tbe  Assineboin 
River,  as  above  mentioned :  so  that  the  comparative  course  of  the  river 
previous  to  this  junction  ii  350  British  miles.  The  Asaineboin,  or  western 
branch,  rises  in  51"  4A'  N.  lat.  and  104°  30'  W.  long. ;  and  after  a  course 
of  ISO  British  miles  S.E.,  and  150  British  miles  almost  due  E.,  it  joina 
the  Red  River.  Both  these  streams  are  naWgable  to  their  source,  and  both 
have  establishments  belonging  to  the  North-west  Company  settled  on  their 

Copper  Mine  River.']  Ab  to  the  Copper  Mine  River,  discovered  by 
Heame,  very  little  is  knonm  ^H>ut  it.  Ita  month  is  ttated  by  Heame's 
chart  to  be  in  73*  SO*  N.  lat.,  whilst  by  his  journal  it  is  said  to  be  in  71° 
46'.  In  the  whole  of  his  journey  of  1,300  miles,  be  took  but  one  single 
observation  of  latitude.  His  longitude  of  119°  W.  and  lat.  of  71°  46' 
N.  have  been  reduced  by  Dalrymple,  Arrowtmith,  and  all  the  chart  mak- 
ers, to  113°  W.  long,  and  69°  N.  lat.  It  was  reached  on  the  1st  Septem- 
ber, 1820,  by  the  land-expedition  to  the  North  Sea,  under  captain  Frank- 
lin, in  lat.  65°  N.  long.  113°  W.,  where  it  is  two  miles  wide.  By  the 
Indian  report  it  enters  the  sea  in  N.  lat.  72*  and  W.  long.  110°.  Like 
Mackenzie,  Hearne  never  applied  the  simple  and  obvious  test  of  dipping 
bu  finger  in  the  water  to  taste  if  it  was  salt,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  he  was 
really  at  the  month  of  the  river. 

Climate,  S/c.]  The  climate  of  this  extensive  tract  is  very  severe.  Be- 
yond the  latitude  of  60*  N.  no  trees  are  visible,  except  a  few  stunted 
ones ;  and  scarcely  any  thing  of  surface  that  can  be  called  earth.  Vet 
barren  and  inhospitable  as  it  is,  it  is  inhabited  by  a  people  who  are  ac- 
customed to  the  life  it  requires,  and  have  abanduice  of  rein-deer,  which 
supply  them  with  both  food  and  clothing.  These  animals  brouse  on  the 
produce  of  the  hills,  which  produce  a  aQort  curling  moss  growing  on  the 
sides  of  rocks,  and  on  which  the  Indians  subsist  in  times  of  fomine.  Tbe 
climate  is  more  moderate  in  tbe  southern  parts,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
tiie  Saskatchewine,  Assinebojn,  and  Red  rivera.  Hie  chief  tribes  of  In- 
dians are  the  Chipewyaos 
ready  described. 

The  whole  of  this  countr 
conrae  of  the  Unjigah,  is  si 
garded,  in  its  present  state, 
the  eiclnsive  property  of  tl 
a  royal  charter,  who  would 
to  do  so,  till  of  late,  that  tl 
the  neighbourhood  .of  the  R 
ling,  to  Lord  Selkurk.  lli 
square  miles,  and  is  the  beai 
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is  commonly  called  the  Norlk-n>ett  C&atl  of  Ancrica,  comprehendbg  ilie 
whole  Ibe  of  coast  froiii  48'  55',  ud  126°  W.  Iodk-,  m  fiir  w  65'  W  N. 
hit.  and  169°  15'  W.  long.  From  tbenee,  tlw  Aarerican  «oaat  tnndata  N. 
ht.  70*  29 ;  beyond  this  point,  ite  particnlar  diraction  is  vdoowik  Pitn- 
ons  to  the  discoreries  of  toe  ilhutrioos  Code,  tfais  eiteBMT«  rsage  of  cmu 
had  not  been  esprored.  Some  tiunt  glemna  of  light,  indeed,  wen  tbnn 
on  this  hitherto  obwnre  subject  by  the  RossisaB,  who,  hariag  gndsi% 
estended  their  settlements  to  the  east  and  Dorih-e«Bt  extremities «f  iheAa- 
atic  conUneDt,  discovered  the  great  chain  of  the  Alealiaii  islBnds,  ttretdii*! 
from  Kamtschstlia  to  Cape  Alaska — the  weatem  eitremity  of  the  peno- 
■□la  of  that  uBOie,  and  connectmg  the  two  continents.  TbevtraiM  lep 
rating  the  two  continents  were  discOTeied  by  captain  Behring,  ■  Dwe. 
employed  by  the  Rnssian  coart,  on  a  Nmihr  plan  of  discoTery  with  tki 
of  CwAi,  in  1728.  Through  these  stnuts  be  sailed  as  far  M>rih  ai  R  k 
67°  18',  witboDt  dUcoTering  the  apprmuniBtion  of  the  American  and  Aa- 
Btic  rootinents,  which  mnst  be  imputed  to  the  fags  wbtcb  he  nri  ii* 
r^on  BO  notbrions  for  mista.  Peibaps  no  coMt  in  the  known  wwld  tai 
been  eo  accnrately  explored  as  that  of  the  Nurth-west  coast  of  Noiik 
America,  by  the  sueeessire  labours  of  La  Peroose,  Dixen,  Means,  {Un- 
lock, Quadra,  Malaspina,'Galiano,  Va]des,'Cobiet,  Vaaconrer,  and  Bmg^ 
too.  The  whole  extent  of  this  coast  north  of  the  inlet  of  faosiiM 
studded  with  islands,  and  so  brok«i  triih  sounds,  hays,  and  inlett,  ■■  i* 
present  no  appeanuice  of  continnity.  Its  extent,  from  tbe  entnMeif 
PtKa  to  the  head  of  Co^'i  inlet,  is  1,300  British  milea  in  diiMi  ^ 
tance.  Prom  thence  the  coast  trends  S.W.  to  Cape  Alatta,  tbe  tunm 
western  point  of  the  peninsula  of  that  name,  and  1,200  Brilish  tuln  H. 
of  Kamtscfaatka.  The  liae  of  coast  in  this  direction  is  SCO  British  ail* 
Prom  Cape  Alaska  to  the  head  of  Sriilot  Bay,  the  coast  tnna  lo  ik 
N.E.  for  a  space  of  350  British  miles.  From  thence  it  bands  N.W.k 
150  British  miles, and  then  tans  atmoat'dae  N.  as  far  as  the  head  of  ^- 
ton  Sound,  400  miles  in  ^rect  distance.  Thence  its  general  direcMas 
N.W.  to  Cape  Prince  ^  fValet,  the  western  extremity  of  North  Aw- 
rics,  160  Brteiah  mites  forther  in  direct  distance;  msiung  «' total  of  3,W 
British  miles,  exchuife  of  the  windiags  of  the  coast.  Beyond  Cape  Rnt 
of  Wales,  the  coast  bends  to  the  N.E.  as  far  as  tbe  lay  Cape.im  IV  V 
N.  lat.  and  W.  long.  160°,  h  distance  of  600  Biiiish  miles.  Allewii^lk 
coast  to  ran  nearly  in  a  hne  to  the  supposed  month  of  Maokenxie'i  riie, 
the  longitudinal  extent  will  amount  to  about  35  degrees  of  lo^n''' 
which,  m  the  pamllel  of  70°  N.  lat.,  nuke  a  space  of  ^ont  600  hiiBM 
miles.  From  this  point  to  5  dagrees'E.  of  the  nmuth  of  the  Copper  If" 
river,  \a  a  space  of  SO  degrees  more,  or  apwank  of  700  British  ailS' 
making  a  total  of  1,900  British  miles  of  tine  of  saarcoBit,  from  Cif 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  Behring's  Straits,  round  the  ley  Cape,  to  the  pw' 
of  longitude  last  mentioned.  E.  of  the  ley  Cape  the  toast  tiaa  been  im- 
plored by  captain  Beechy  for  130  i^m,  or  within  200  aulas  of  the  w^ 
western  point  of  Frmklin's  expeditim  from  the  mouth  of  Mackeaat* 
rirer,  so  that  only  200  miles  between  Urase  poiats  remun  to  J>»explM^ 
of  the  whole  American  coast  between  the  ley  Cape  of  c^tajn  Coek,  "^ 
the  mouth  of  the  Copper  Mine  river  of  Heame. 

The  Russians  claimed  all  the  ooascas  theirs,  fNni.59°  to67*  N.lst;«' 
even,  by  an  ukase  of  the'  emperor  Pan!,  in  1800,  all  the  coast  ii.ai*' 
parallel  of  55',  was  declared  on  integral  part  of  the  Russian  empire,  i^ 
included  in  the  government  of  Irkartak,  nader  the  pompous  deatgnati«D  * 
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JiuwiiM  America,  while  by  anbsequeot  nkaaea  this  claim  nu  carried  to 
the  61°  of  latitude.  By  treslyof  1825,  the  bgnndBrylina  betwixt  the  Uoi- 
nan  and  Britkb  powaBUoiu  in  tbiaqurtar  is  declared  torunrrom  Demam- 
uon  Point,  on  tlie  coaat  of  the  Icy  eceaa,  to  Mount  St  Eliaa,  near  the ' 
Pacific  But  from  the  latter  point  to  the  S.  extremity  of  Princ«  of  Walea' 
Liland,  the  whole  coast  ia  declared  to  belong  to  Raasia.  From.  67°  to  64i°  10', 
along  the  eastern  sbgre  of  Behring'a  atrait«,  the  Ltiueian  Hettlemeota  are 
Bothiog  but  huts  frequented  by  Siberian  huntara.  The  principal  poita, 
reckoning  from  N.  to  S.  along  thia  district,  are  Kigittach,  Leglelachto/ct, 
Tugvlin,  Netichiek,  Tsdiintgriiia,  Chibatech,  Topar,  PiiUepala,  AguU- 
chan,  Chavani,  and  Nugran,  near  Cape  Rodney.  Tbeae  nabitatiena  of 
the  American  natiTaa,  are  from  90-  to  120  milea  distant  from  the  huta  of 
the  Tschoutskis  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  BehriD^'a  stralte,  which  separates 
them,  ia  filled  with  desert  islands,  the  most  northern  of  which  is  called 
Imaglin.  South  of  Norton  Sound,  to  Cape  Malowodan,  (Littlewater,) 
there  are  no  Russian  establiahmenta,  bat  tbere  are  a  great  number  of  hnta 
belon^ng  to  the  natives,  collected  together  along  the  shore,  between  63° 
20'  and  60*  5'  N.  lat.  Bristol  bay  of  captain  Cook,  on  the  N.  of  the  pe- 
ninaula  of  Alaahka,  is  called  by  the  Russians  KatoUezkaia  Guba.  They 
preserve  none  of  the  British  names  giren  by  Cook  and  Vancouver,  in  their 
charts,  N.  of  55"  N,  lat. 

From  Bristol  bay  to  New  Cornwall,  the  coast  is  inhabited  by  fire  tribes, 
forming  as  many  great  territorial  diviuons,  on  the  coast  of  what  is  called 
Russian  America ;  their  names  are,  the  Koniagi,  Kenaygi,  Tihugattehi, 
Vgalachmiuli,  and  Koliiigi.  The  moat  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  of 
Alashko,  and  the  isle  of  Kodiak,  belongs  to  the  Koniagi.  A  great  inland 
lake,  more  than  80  miles  long,  by  36  miles  broad,  communicates  with 
Bristol  bay,  by  means  of  the  river  IglacKiagick.  There  are  two  forts  and 
several  bctories  on  the  island  of  Kodiak,  or  Kightack,  and  the  small  ad- 
jacent islands. — The  Kenayzi  inhabit  the  western  coaat  of  Cook's  Inlet,  or 
the  Kenayskaia  Guba.  The  Rada  factory,  visited  by  Vancouver,  is  sitU' 
ated  here,  in  N.  lat.  61°  8' ;  and  notwithstanding  the  rigour  of  the  climate, 
grun  thrives  well  on  the  banks  of  Cook's  river. — The  Tschntgatski  inhabit 
the  coast  between  Cook's  Inlet  and  the  bead  of  Prince  William's  Sound, 
(Tshngatskaia  Gnba.)  There  are  three  small  factories,  and  three  small 
forts,  in  this  district, — fort  Alexander,  near  the  mouth  of  Port  Chatham, — 
the  forts  of  the  Tuk's  Island,  (Green  Island  of  Vancouver,) — and  Tchalca, 
(Hinchinbrook  Island.)  The  Ugalochmiati  extend  from  Prince  William's 
Sound  to  Behrin^'s  bay  (Bay  of  Jackutal.)  The  factory  of  St  Simon  is 
near  Cape  Sackling,  (Cape  EUe  of  the  Rnasians.) — The  Koliugi  inhabit 
the  raountainona  country  of  New  Norfolk  and  the  northern  part  of  New 
Cornwall.  The  proximity  of  mountains  covered  with  eternal  snow, 
and  the  extent  of  the  American  continent  in  the  latitude  of  58°,  render  the 
climate  of  this  part  of  New  Norfolk,  and  tlie  country  of  Ugalachmiuti,  ex- 
cessively cold  and  inimical  to  the  prepress  of  vegetation.  A  mountainous 
belt  runs  along  the  whole  coaet  from  the  head  of  Cook's  Inlet  in  N.  lat. 
600,  to  the  S.E.  point  of  the  gulf  of  Georgia,  in  N.  lat.  49°,  where  this 
belt  joins  the  chain  that  traverse  the  district  of  the  Lower  Columbia.  The 
most  conspicuous  summit!!  of  this  chain  are  Mount  St  Elias,  visible  60 
lesgnea  distance  on  sea;  and  Mount  Fairtceather. 

The  N.W.  coast,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Russian  establishments,  belongs  to 
the  United  Slates,  and  ia  denominated  by  the  different  appellatiuue  of  Neu' 
Hanover,  New  Georgia,  and  New  Albion, — Off  the  coast  of  New  Georgia, 


Quadra,  or  I'ancotiver,  extending  220  B.  miles  in  Unjftb  troia  the  S.E. 
point  of  the  inlet  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  to  Queen  Chariotte's  SonnJ  on  the  N.  W., 
which  aeparatei  it  from  Calvert's  island,  and  containing  a  surface  of  more 
than  U,000  B.  sqaare  miles — The  channel  of  Tnm  separates  this  givat 
island  from  the  sraall  ulaml  of  Yucuatl,  named  motka  by  Cook  and  sue. 
cMding  navigators ;  though  this  latter  appellation  is  usknown  to  the  iiatiTca, 
who  have  no  word  in  their  language  similar  to  Nootka,  excepUng  Noutchi, ' 
which  signiBea  a  mountain.  TTiis  small  island  is  about  20  miles  broad, 
and  contains,  on  its  eastern  side,  the  port  of  Nootka,  or  Yucuatl,  in  W. 
long.  126°  SS*,  and  N.  lat.  49°  3S'  10°.  The  climate  of  Nootka,  and  tlia 
coast  in  its  vicinity,  is  remarkably  mild  ;  and  though  in  the  same  parallel 
with  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence,  the  smallest  streams  are  not  frozen 
till  January.  The  natives,  like  those  of  the  northern  coast  of  Norway. 
*™  almost  strangers  to  the  noise  of  thunder.  All  European  Tegetables 
were  found  upon  trial  to  succeed  well ;  but  maize  and  wheat,  from  too 
great  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  never  ripened.  The  hills  are  covered  with 
pines,  oaks,  cypresses,  rose-bushes,  vaccinium,  and  romeden.  The  trees 
ai-e  of  vigorous  growth  and  great  size ;  and  among  the  rocks  anil  borders 
of  the  woods,  are  stiawherry  plants,  raspberries,  currants,  and  gooseberry- 
bashes,  ali  in  a  flourishing  state.  The  principal  animals  are  racoons,  mar- 
tins, and  squirrels-  fiirds  are  not  numerous,  but  the  true  iiummin|;-bird 
was  obserred.  They  arc,  besides,  uncommonly  shy,  From  their  being  con- 
Unually  harassed  by  the  natives,  who  take  them  for  food,  and  use  their 
feahters  as  ornaments.  Fish  are  still  scarcer  than  birds.  The  natives  are 
in  general  rather  below  the  middle  size,  but  plump  in  their  persons  though 
not  muscular ;  and  th^  general  appearance  of  the  females  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  males.  Their  bodies  are  covered  with  red  paint ;  but  their  faces 
are  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  colours,  as  black,  a  bright  red,  and  white, 
which  last  gives  tbem  a  ghastly  appearance.  Though  seemingly  docile, 
courteous,  and  good-natured,  yet  they  are  quick  in  resenting  injuries. — 
Beyond  the  island  of  Quadra,  to  the  N.W.,  is  the  entrance  of  Queen  • 
Charlotte  t  sound,  communicating  with  the  coast  by  a  great  number  of  in- 
lets, bays,  and  islands.  These  last,  denominated  Qu sen  Charlolle't 
ulandt,  extend  from  51°  42'  to  54°  IB'  N.  lat.,  and  from  129°  54'  to  133" 
18'  W.  long.,  and  are  named  Washington  isles,  by  American  navigatora. 
Dixms  inlet  separates  these  islands  on  the  N.W.  from  the  arcbipelago  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  principal  island,  denominated  Prince  of  Walei 
island,  by  Vancouver,  and  lala  de  l/iloa,  by  the  Spaniards,  is  the  most 
western  of  the  group,  and  of  large  extent.  Port  BuccareUi,  on  its  western 
coast,  is  a  fine  haven,  anrrouiided  by  seven  volcanoes,  from  the  summit  of 
which  are  continually  tlirown  up  flames  and  ashes.  This  port  lies  in  56° 
24'  N.  lat.  Immediately  to  the  N.,  and  separated  from  them  by  a  strait  or 
entrance,  are  King  Gsorge's  islands,  and  the  Archipelago  of  Pitt,  At  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  this  group.  Cross  Sound  penetrates  far  into  the  continent. 
The  whole  population  of  the  N.W-  coast,  together  with  its  islands,  from 
the  entrance  of  Juan  de  Fuca  to  Cross  Sound,  is  supposed  not  to  exceed 
10,000  persons.  At  the  entrance  of  Prince  William's  sound  are  three 
small  islands,  denominated  Montague,  Hinckinbrooka,  and  Kay's  islands. 
— West  of  Cook's  inlet,  a  targe  clnstor  of  islands  stretches  along  the  coast 
of  America,  and  that  uf  the  peninsula  of  Alaska,  as  far  to  the  S.W.  as  144 
leases  E.  of  the  peninsula  of  Kamlschatka.  lliis  clustor  has  been  de- 
trribed  in  a  previous  chapter  under  the  name  of  the  Aleutian  islands. 
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Tract  of  the  Lower  Columbia.^  The  tract  watered  by  tlie 
Lower  Colnrobia  aod  its  naroerons  branches,  is  bonoded  by  the  Itocky 
monntains  on  the  E. ;  the  Upper  ColumbtB,  aod  the  stmts  of  Juan  de 
Fnca  on  tlie  N. ;  the  North  Pacific  on  the  W. ;  and  New  California  and 
Mexico  on  the  S.  It  extends  tdong  the  sea-coast,  froni  Cape  Mendocino, 
N.  lat.  40°  89',  to  Cape  Flattery,  in  N.  IM.  48°  55',  or  600  British  miles 
of  direct  distance ;  bat  inland  it  extends  from  660  to  700  British  miles 
N.  and  S.,  namely,  horn  N.  tat.  40°  30*  to  50°  35',  alonj;  the  creet  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  Its  longitudinal  extent  from  E.  to  W.  varies  from  13 
to  14  degrees,  or  from  600  to  650  British  miles,  namely,  from  111°  and 
113°  to  125*  W.  long.;  but  in  the  northern  parts,  the  extent  from  E.  to 
W.  does  not  exceed  450  British  miles,  in  the  parallel  of  48°  N.  lat.,  only 
9  degrees  of  longitude  interToning  between  the  Rocky  monnlaina  and  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  gnlf  of  Georgia  which  separates  the  continent  from 
Vancourer's  Island.  Its  total  superficies  may  be  estimated  at  400,000 
British  square  miles.  From  Cape  Mendocino  to  Cape  Flattery,  the  coast 
runs  in  an  uninterrupted  line,  unbroken  by  islands,  sounds,  or  ^Iffl,  and 
differing  in  this  respect  from  all  the  N.W.  coast,  which,  as  far  as  Behring's 
Straits,  is  studded  with  islands,  and  broken  with  nnmerous  creeks  and 
sounds.  The  whole  of  this  coast  between  the  parallels  of  38°  and  48* 
has  usually  been  denominated  Nem  Albion, — an  appellation  founded  on  the 
very  inaccurate  opinion,  that  Sir  Fnncis  Drake  first  discovered  the  N.W. 
coast  of  America,  between  the  above  latitudes.  The  real  matter  of  fact 
is,  that  the  cosat  of  New  California  had  been  examined  as  far  as  N.  lat, 
43°,  by  Cabrillo,  an  eminent  Spanish  narigator,  in  1542,  or  36  years  pre- 
vious  lo  Drake's  voyage.  To  speak  more  correctly,  the  term  Nere  Albion 
onght  to  be  restricted  to  that  part  of  the  coast  which  lies  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  Cabrillo's  discoveries,  namely,  from  Cape  White  of  Martin  de 
Aguilar,  to  the  entrance  of  Juan  de  Fnca.  The  coast  waa  again  examined 
by  Sebastian  Viscayno,  in  1603,  to  the  moulh  of  a  river,  in  43*  N.  lat., 
and  believed  by  Martin  de  Agailar  to  be  the  western  extremity  of  the 
straits  of  Anian. 

The  mouth  of  the  Colnmbia  was  first  discovered  In  1775,  by  Qntulra, 
commander  of  a  Spanish  voyage  of  discovery,  who  denominated  it  the 
entrance  of  Hecela,  from  the  name  of  one  of  his  colleagues,  and  the 
River  of'  Ascentian.  The  same  coast  was  afterwards  examined  to  the  N. 
of  Cape  Orford,  in  N.  lat.  43°,  by  the  illustrious  Cook,  but  without  seeing 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  The  appellation  of  the  Columbia  was  first 
given  to  this  river  by  the  American  navigator.  Gray,  not  in  memory  of  the 
great  Columbus,  but  from  the  name  of  the  sloop  which  he  commanded. 
Its  mouth  was  afterwards  diligently  explored  by  the  Spanish  navigators, 
Galeano  and  Valdez,  in  1792 ;  and  the  whole  coast  was  minutely  explored 
by  captain  Vancouver,  who,  as  be  was  unable  to  discover  any  entrance 
between  N.  lat.  45°  and  the  channel  of  Faca,  doubted  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  river  as  the  Columbia,  or  the  entrance  of  Heceta,  though  one  of  his 
own  lieutenants  sailed  a  considerable  distance  up  the  river  without  any 
suspicion  of  its  being  the  Columbia. 

The  merit  of  first  explorit^  the  interior  of  this  tract  is  due  to  the 
Americans,  who,  under  captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  crossed  the  Rocky 
mountains  in  1805 ;  and  after  a  journey  of  nine  weeks  over  tremendous 
mountains  and  precipices,  amve<l  at  the  Kootkootkee,  one  of  the  tribu- 
tary streams  of  the  Columbia,  on  the  18tli  of  October  ;  and,  suling  down 
the  stream  in  caooes  made  by  themselves,  arrived  st  its  mouth  on  tiiu 
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7th  of  NtrTember,  aftn*  a  voyage  of  three  weeks.  The  ooiuitry  Itas  been 
since  explored  by  otijer  AmericKn  putiea,  for  the  purpose  of  foimding 
a  ooloDuj  establish  ment  at  the  month  of  Hm  tint,  nd  exporting  fors 
to  Canton,  so  that  both  the  iaterior  ami  coast  of  this  tract  may  be  cod- 
sidered  as  now  pretty  wel)  known.  On  tlie  coast,  the  principal  capes 
to  die  N.  of  Cape  Mendocuno  are,  oapea  Orfttrd,  Gregory,  Ptrpelua, 
FoHlneathtr,  Lmkotit,  Paint  Adam*,  Cape  DiiappomtmtHt,  (both  these 
last  bring  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  ifae  entrence  of  uie  Colum- 
bia,) and  capes  Shoaln'aler  and  Flattery,  The  openings  or  b^s  are  those 
of  the  Trinity,  St  George,  Hayley'i  Bay,  al  tJie  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia, and  Whitby's  Bay,  and  the  entrance  of  Fuca,  which  terminalAs  the 
coast. 

Pfiyticai  Ftaturet.']  The  general  appearance  of  the  coantry  adjoin- 
ing  the  sea  is  flat,  bnt  rising  inland  gradnally  into  hilla  of  moderate 
elevation  ;  farmer  eastward,  the  prospect  is  bounded  by  a  ranga  of  snowy 
monntains.  Tlie  interior  consists  of  eslwisive  plains,  or  prairias  without 
timber,  extending  350  Briush  miles  from  E>  to  W^  on  botfa  sides  of 
the  Colnrobia,  but  gradually  contracting  in  extent  to  the  N.,  to  a  breadth 
of  300  miles.  This  district  may  be  denominated  the  ralley  of  the  C»- 
lunbia,  as  conpriring  all  the  open  space  between  the  Rocky  monnlains, 
and  aneiher  range  of  monntaina  equally  high,  or  perluiis  higher,  which 
ntns  parallel  with  the  coast,  ai  te  as  Ceok's  Inlet,  in  N.  lat.  61°  29, 
and  W.  long.  148*  4S'.  On  tfce  stmdi  of  tlie  Columbia,  the  country 
seems  to  be  excesMvely  momtrinous  ^td  totally  destitute  of  timber  in 
that  part  winch  lies  between  the  western  Snowy  range  and  the  Rocky 
mountaiM:  Between  that  range  and  the  sea,  Umber  is  abundant,  espe- 
cially pines,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  300  feet  high,  and  firom  36  to 
45  fret  in  circnnifeT«ncci,  frequently  presenting  a  solid  trunk  for  upwards 
of  170  feet  without  a  single  protruding  branch.  Between  tlw  mountains, 
the  climate  is  uuumnlly  mild,  and  the  prospect  generally  conBista  of  eiten- 
sive  lawns  crowned  with  luxuriant  gnts,  or  diversified  with  woods  and 
flowers. 

Climate,  4^.3  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark  wintered  on  the  coeat,  from 
the  7th  of  Noreroker  to  the  latter  end  of  March ;  and  though  the  weather 
triB  lempestuous  and  rainy,  yet  thwe  was  comparatively  little  enow,  show- 
ing a  remarkable  difierence  of  climate  between  the  eastern  and  western 
ceasM  of  America  in  die  same  paralM  of  Utitnde.  The  soil  is  excellent, 
being  a  light  sandy  loam,  of  rery  coiuiderBble  depth  in  many  places,  and 
abundantly  mixed  with  decayed  vegetables.  It  is  also  excellent  on  the 
plains  of  ttie  Columbia,  above  where  it  enters  the  ridge  of  Snowy  moun- 
tains, in  its  pasaage  to  tbe  sea.  Quadrupeds  aud  birds  of  every  descrip- 
tion ahonnd  ;  bat  they  are  comparatively  scarce  in  the  high  country  imme- 
diately W.  of  the  Rocky  mouotaiuB.  Every  animal  common  to  tbe  N.W. 
coast  of  America,  is  to  be  found  here  ;  and  die  grizzly  bear,  so  formidable 
to  die  Indians,  is  by  no  means  a  scarce  animsl  in  this  quarter. 

AfoUHtaini.'^  The  whole  tnwt  may  be  said  to  be  intersected  by  three 
cliuns  of  monotiuns.  The  Itt  range  belongs  to  the  great  chain  of  the 
Hocky  mountains,  repeatedly  mendoned  when  describing  the  United  Slates. 
The  most  western  range  of  this  broad,  elevated,  and  extensive  chain,  rans 
across  the  upper  courses  of  tbe  north  and  south  branches  of  the  Snake 
or  Lewis  river,  barrii^  all  access  by  water,  in  that  direction,  to  the 
roast,  or  to  the  Lowor  Columbia.' 

1  A  rain  sunnpt  wm.  moiio  by  thf  Amirriraii  riprdiiiDH  in  IMS,  lo  ioKtni  the  N. 
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The  Sd  range  raiu  parallal  with  ib»  ctMBt,  at  the  direct  diatance  of  from 
120  to  150  Britith  nules  inlud,  BUetohing  from  N.W.  to  S^.  sod  crosa- 
ing  the  Colnmlfla  and  Mnltnamah  riven,  La  l\m  lowsr  parta  of  their  caoTHa. 
How  far  to  the  S.E.  thia  raiife  extenda,  is  nnknairn  ;  fast  id  all  pTObability, 
b  niin  M  hr  to  tbe  S.E.  as  N.  lat.  38°,  and  W.  long.  U7°,  wb«i«  it  joipa 
aanowy  range,  which raaaiMtweeti  the  CaliiariiiaiimiMiDtaiiiB  and  tbe  canrae 
of  the  Rio  Colorado,  Its  pieciee  elevation  is  nnknowD ;  but  mm,y  of  the 
peaks  aoar  far  above  the  liiw  of  petpetnal  snow,  aa  Mount  Je0trton,  Mam^ 
Hood,  Monnl  Begnier,  Mount  St  Helen,  and  Mount  Baker. 

11)6  3d  range  aeema  lo  be  the  terminatioai  of  the  Californean  range,  to 
be  afterwards  deacribed. 

The  Columbia.'J  The  chief  river  is  the  Columbia,  which  receives  into 
Ma  expanded  channel  all  the  atveaina  that  water  this  .coontry-  This  rirer 
was  generally  thov^t  to  be  idenucal  with  the  Tacoutchee  Tette,  or  Great 
river,  discovered  by  Maekanue,  and  the  Oregon,  or  Biver  ef  the  tVeat, 
of  former  geogiapnem,  bat  whii^  ia  now  aacertaioed  lo  bll  into  (he  gulf 
of  Qnadra,  on  the  FAoific,  in  48°  N.  lat.  Its  eoorce  ia  ooknown  ; 
bnt  where  Maekeneie  atrack  it  in  N.  lat.  54°,  «nd  W.  long.  123',  it 
'Was  200  yards  wide ;  and  waa  joiued  a  few  milea  fanhar  dowD, 
by  a  much  la^er '  branch  from  tlie  S.E.  Tlie  great  range  of  SDOw-cUd 
monntains  which  nine  parallel  with  the  coast,  prevents  the  ColumlHa  f(am 
finding  a  direct  conrse  tolheocewi;  bence  its  directtoo  ia. somewhat  Q.of 
8.  from  54"  to  IS"  N.  lat,,  when  ita  gsoanl  conne  ia  almost  due  W.  till 
it  reachea  the  ocean,  in  N.  lat.  4S°  19'  7",  and  W.  long.  125°.  From  the 
point-where  Mackenzie  atrack  it,  to  its  mouth,  eauMt  be  less  than  10UO 
British  milea  of  direct  diatanoe  by  water ;  and  howmuch  &[tl}er  it  is  from 
thence  to  its  source,  ia  wholly  nnknown.  Whene  it  is  joined  by  the  Letvit 
rirer,  its' breadth  is  960  yards  when  it  is  at  the  loweat  in  ^  Utter  end  of 
autmnn.  Ita  general  depth  below  the  lapida  is  30  feet ;  and  its  general 
breadth  from  one  to  three  milce,  till  its  junction  with  the  MuUtutmak;  its 
waters  are  clear,  and  not  nnddy  like  those  of  the  Miaaoun,  to  which  it  ia 
inferior  m  deptii  and  rapidity.  The  tide  flows  up  the  river  183  milef,  and 
within  7  miles  of  the  ^teti  rapids.  'Large  sloops  may  aacead  with  safety, 
as'higfa  as  the  tide-water ;  and  vessels  of  SOO  tons  burtbeoi  reach  the  an- 


M  the  Naw  Yurk  fur-compwiy,  In  order  (aa  they  1magtn«d)  ta 
lit  the  mouth  of  (bff  Colamtna,  by  a  tiuinn,  nter,  mad.  sider  routs,  tban  thai  by  the 
bUi  of  the  MisHuri.  After  uiMiinK!  with  peat  difficuily,  Kversl  itupendoiis  rU^ea 
of  mountains,  tbey  at  leofth  reached  the  S,E.  branch  t>f  iLe^js  river,  farmed  by  the 
JunctloDof  Henry'a  Kork  with  Msd  river,  dnwa  which  tbe; daueodAl  the.atmm 
■bomt  100  milea  to  the  S-Vi.,  in  cuKca,  till  they  tsine  to  a  ptaee  where  the  river  w«e 
akul  in  by  gl«aiDy  preoiiucea  at  leaaC  lOUO  feet  of  perpeadicular  height,  and  for  30  milea 
preeenting  a  continued  succeuioii  ol  lulls,  ouciiaes,  and  r^iidB.  lliey  neat  erne  to  ■ 
lofty  range  of  aooivr  mountains,  where  tho  river  forcei  ■  paisge ;  and  the  bsuka  beiqc 
Omt  aolj  gaide,  they  atiU  kapt  aa  Hear  to  them  ai  poeuble,  by  climbiiig  over  pointi  or 
r«*y  pn^tttiog  ridge*,  their  cauuea  being  now  uf  no  uie,  till,  on  the  Sd  of  l>ecember, 
iminenH  precipices,  toUlly  impaaaable,  pot  an  end  to  all  hope*  efioUawIng  the  margin 
of  the  atream,  irhleh— now  ndueed  to  the  breailh  of  40  yarda— i-aii  with  ini-jedlble  ve- 
'lodty,  aadao  foamiogly  tumoltUDUii.  tliaC  even  liad  ihe  epposllc  bniik  been  fit  for  their 
r., ij  i-,e  been  perfect  madnesB.      lliey  now  atteiapled 

he  m 

Thev  were  iherefure  loreed  lo  return  up  the  river,  after 

u  fatiguing  march  of  b&O  milea  in  97  daya,  and  seek  the  Colniflbla  by  a  northent  rante ; 
xdklcS  Ihey  accompliahed  with  gnat  diffloalty,  after  having  Im«  aereral  of  thair  |>any, 
-~agBie  bebig  drawned.— wme  twTiiu  lest  their  aeaau,  and  gone  raving  mad,— aome 
having  petted  with  hunger,— whlEtt  othera  were  never  heiml  of,  havlnK  lost  their 
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trance  of  tha  Maltnomali,  125  miles  from  the  month.  The  great  fall*  of 
the  Columbia,  are  861  milee  np  the  river;  and  thoir  total  heij^ht  u  37  feet 
8  inches,  in  a  distance  of  1200  yards.  Six  miles  below  theae  are  the 
LiOHg  NairWB*,  where  the  ■trewn  ia  confined  by  high  rocks  to  a  breadth 
of  70  yards,  for  two  miles  ;  four  miles  brther  down,  the  rirer  is  still  more 
confined,  and  rans  with  Tiut  velocity,  with  several  dangerous  rapids,  caus- 
ing; another  portage  of  three-four^  of  a  mile.  Immediately  below  the 
hlU,  the  high-water  mark  is  48  feet,  and  sbove  them  only  10  feet  i  inches 
from  the  surface  of  the  water.  So  that  in  high  water  there  is  nothing  bnt 
a  rapid,  where  the  salmon  pass  np  withont  difficulty.  Sixty-seven  miles 
lower  are  the  great  rapids,  where  the  descent  ia  SS  feet  in  the  course  of 

The  MHllnowuii.2  The  Maltnontah  is  the  largest  tribntary  stream  of 
the  Columbia,  rising  in  N.  lat.  4>t°,  and  W.  long.  1 1 1*,  near  the  sources  ol 
the  Rio  del  Norte,  Buenaventura,  Platte  and  Arkanaaw  rivers.  After  a 
comve  of  660  British  miles  in  direct  distance  N.  W.,  it  lalls  into  the  Colum- 
bia, in  N.  bt.  45°  SO*,  and  W.  long.  123*,  125  miles  from  the  month,  by 
the  windings  of  the  rirer.  It  baa  a  very  large  volume  of  water,  equal  to 
about  one-fourth  of  the  volume  of  the  Columbia,  being  500  yards  broad, 
and  at  least  SO  feet  deep.  There  are  a  number  of  falls  and  npids  iu  the 
lower  part  of  its  course ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  explored  so  as  to  enable 
us  to  give  any  definite  information  of  the  country  watered  by  its  streams. 

Lefvit  River -2  Lemit  river,  or  the  Kimooeenem,  is  the  second  larger 
south-east  branch  of  the  Colambia.  It  is  composed  of  two  main  branches, 
cdled  the  North  and  South  Forks.  Of  these,  the  former  rises  in  N.  lat. 
44°,  and  W.  long.  112°  SO',  immediately  to  the  W.  of  the  source  of  the 
Missouri,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  dividing  ridge.  The  latter^ 
which  ia  mnch  the  larger  branch — rises  immediately  to  the  west  of  the 
Jaune  river,  in  N.  lat.  *29  50',  and  W.  long.  1 11°  SV ;  and  after  a  coocee 
of  420  Briii^  miles  direct  distance,  is  joined  by  the  former  branch  ;  when, 
after  a  course  of  160  miles  farther,  the  confluent  stream  enters  the  Colum- 
bia, in  N.  lat.  46"  15'  IS",  and  W.  long.  116°  W.  At  the  confluence  of 
tbeen  two  streams,  the  Kimooeenem  is  575  yards  broad.  As  the  upper 
course  of  this  river  is  through  a  very  moantainons  country,  all  attempts  to 
arrive  at  die  Columbia,  by  way  of  ewling  down  the  stream,  have  proved 
abordve. 

Flat  Head  River.']  The  third  great  south-east  branch  of  the  Colum- 
bia, is  Flat  Head  river,  nting  in  N.  lat.  45°  10',  and  W.  long.  Ill"  20-, 
in  a  mountainous  ridge  dividing  it  from  the  upper  course  of  Wisdom  river 
one  of  the  head  branches  of  the  Missouri.  Afler  pursuing  a  N.W.  course 
of  280  miles  in  direct  distance,  through  the  mountains,  as  far  as  49*  SO*  N. 
lat.  and  1 16°  W.  long.,  it  turns  to  the  S.W. ;  and  after  running  160  miles 
in  that  direction,  it  entersthe  Columbia,  160  miles  above  the  entrance  of 
the  Kimooeenem.  This  stream  is  also  denominated  Clarke't  river.  Ac- 
cording to  the  reports  of  the  Indians  to  Lewis  and  Clarke,  there  are  falls 
on  this  river  of  600  or  700  feet. — A  great  many  other  minor  streams, 
some  of  them  from  200  to  300  yarda  broad,  fall  into  the  Columbia  on 
both  eidee,  but  chiefly  from  the  S.  and  S.E. 

This  country  is  still  in  possession  of  the  natives,  who  subaiat  chiefly  by 
fishing,  as  there  ia  a  scarcity  of  hunting  animals  in  the  eastern  division  of 
this  tract.  To  enMnerate  and  describe  the  various  tribes  who  inhabit  Uiif 
country,  would  occupy  more  apace  than  enr  limits  will  permit,  and  would 
contribute  very  little  to  the  instruction  or  amusement  of  the  generality  o( 
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roadera,  u  Mnge  life  prsMnta  few  varieties  of  character.     An  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Americana,  inbteqnent  to  the  expedition  of  captains 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  to  make  a  settleinent  on  the  coAst,  on  the  lonth  side  of 
the  Columbia,  for  tbe  parposes  of  fomiiDg  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
China.      This  settlement,  called  Astoria,  has  however  been   lately  aban- 
doned, OD  acconnl  of  tbe  immense  distauoe,  and  insuperable  difficultiM  of 
the  passage  across  tbe  Rocky  mountaina.     But  what  the  Americans  have 
been  onable  to  accomplish,  has  been  effected  by  tbe  North-west  company 
of  Canadian  tradeia,  who  have  fonned  several  establishments  on  the  Co- 
lumbia, and  built  Fori  George  and  Fori  Vancouver, — the  former  situated 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  and  8  miles  from  the  sea, — Hnd  the  latter  80 
miles  up  the  river  from  the  former.     Fort  Georve  is  a  square  bnilding,  al- 
most entirely  composed  of  wood,  surrounded  with  pallisades,  and  furnished 
with  bastions.     Eighty  acres  of  land  round  tbe  fort  have  been  cleared, 
which  produce  fine  crops  of  potatoes,  and  the  cattle  Gnd  plenty  of  pasture 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.     The  hogs,  wbich  ^rive  remarkably  well,  have 
been  brought  from  the  Sandwii^  islands,  and  the  horned  cattle  from  Cali- 
fornia.    The  Indian  village  is  a  little  westward  of  the  fort,  on  a  sandy 
beach,  containiiw  about  Vi  houses,  each  holding  from  15  to  30  inmates. 
Tbey  are  the  Ckiitnookg  of  captun  Lewis.     There  are  no  high  mountains 
in  the  vidnity  of  tbe  fort,  and  the  country  consists  of  sloping  hills  and 
regular  outline, 
from  2  to  S  mile 
possessei,  for  agi 
annually.     Towt 
sisting  of  low  a1 
proves  as  the  riv 
more  interesting 
very  large  and  U 
pease  ;  and  the  i 
ing  by  seeds  of  \ 
the  prairie   abou 
much  used  by  tb 
a  sp«ues  of  S(^ 
afford  an  agceeal 
are  some  of  the  < 
trade  at  these  foi 
may  remain  in  pi 
time  as  the  tide  i 
moon  tuns,  and  \ 
In  this  case,  tbe 
and  forts,  and  tl 
American  states, 
to  the  49tb  degn 
that  parallel  as  tl 
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The  Republic  of  Mexico  compriaeathe  whole  of  the  vast  territory  formerly 
■nbject  to  the  nce-royalty  of  New  Spain.  Prerioua  to  the  publicaiioos  of 
our  own  native  hiatorian,  the  ele^^t  and  learned  Robertsoo,  little  more  waa 
known  of  this  and  the  other  Spanish-American  coloniea,  than  the  hii- 
tory  of  their  discovery  and  conquest ;  and  even  the  inforaiation  afforded 
by  Robertson  is  comparatively  ecnnty  and  imperfect.  For  200  years,  with 
the  exception  of  UUoa'a  travels  and  discourses,  and  the  narratives  of  Bou- 
ger  and  Condamine,  no  satisfactory  intelligence  had  been  communicated 
to  the  world  relating  to  any  of  the  principal  Spanish  settlements.  The 
scene,  however,  changed  on  the  termination  of  the  last  and  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  with  the  change  of  system  adopted  by  the  court  of 
Spain  in  relation  to  its  colonies,  and  the  abandonment  of  that  secrecy  and 
concealment  which  it  had  hitherto  preserved  on  every  matter  connected 
with  ils  American  possessions.  Travellers  were  no  longer  refused  admit- 
tance to  her  colonies,  and  their  trade  was  comparatively  throwu  open  to 
other  nations.  In  consequence,  much  additional  information  has  baen 
given  to  the  public  by  the  various  publications  of  Molina,  Alcedo,  ^stalla, 
Depons,  AntilloD,  and  many  others,  and  above  all  by  Humboldt,  who 
visited  Spanish- America  witli  the  concurrence  and  approbation  of  tba 
Spanish  court,  and  whose  work  is  yet  our  main  authority  in  the  geography 
of  these  regions.  It  must  be  premised,  however,  that  Humboldt's  geo- 
graphical remarks  only  embrace  that  part  of  Mexico  which  liea  to  tba 
south  of  the  parallel  of  24°  N.  lat ;  for  beyond  that,  he  confesses  that  he 
knows  comparatively  nothing,  and  haa  no  more  resources  for  determining 
the  geography  of  what  it  commonly  termed  New  Mexico,  than  major  Ren* 
nel  possessed  for  describing  the  interior  of  Africa.  This  deficiency,  liow- 
ever,  was  in  some  measure  supplied  by  Hke,  an  American  officer,  who 
traveised  the  country  from  Santa  F4,  to  Chihuahua,  and  tbence  east  to 
Louisiana. 

Boundariet  and  Exlenl-I  The  republic  of  Mexico,  exclusively  of 
Guatimala,  extends  from  the  16th  to  the  40th  parallel  of  northern  lati- 
tude. To  the  N.  and  E.  its  limits  are  rague  and  qaestiaiiable  :  and  Havan> 
oahs,  resembling  the  deserts  of  Tartary,  separate  what  are  called  the  pro- 
einciat  interna*,  or  back-settlements,  from  the  territory  of  the  Uniteil 
States.  Its  inland  boundary  -on  the  N.E.  is  understood  to  commence  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  river  in  29*  SO'  N.  lat.  and  94*  lA'  W.  long. 
From  this  point  the  frontier  line  runs  in  a  northern  direction,  up  that 
stream  to  its  source  in  the  belt  of  h^  land  which  separates  the  valley  of 
the  Great  Red  river  of  Louisiana  from  the  province  of  Texad  ;  thence  the 
boundary  runs  N.W.  to  the  Red  river ;  it  then  ascends  the  coune  of 
that  stream  to  the  100th  degree  of  W.  longitude,  and  thence  atrikea 
olf  N     to    tba   Arkaniaw,   in  the   nme  meridian,   up   that  river  lo   ita 
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marca,  from  ibence  to  the  source  of  the  FUtta  river,  in  42*  N.  latitmle, 
and  thence  almost  doe  W^  till  it  strike  the  coatt  of  the  Pacific  at 
Cape  Mendodao,  in  4U'  29  N.  Ut.  and  ISl"  2V  3"  W^  all  S.  of  theM 
points  being  incladed  in  Spanish  America,  agreeably  to  the  treaty  of 
1B21,  which  fixed  the  above  bonndary  linen.  For  a  long  time  the 
viceroys  of  Mexico  affected  to  regard  the  whole  N.W.  coast  of  Ame- 
rica as  comprehended  within  their  government,  making  New  Spain  bor- 
der on  Tartary  and  Greenland.'  On  the  W.  the  shores  of  Mexico  are 
washed  by  the  Pacific ;  and  on  the  S.,  the  boundsriea  are  the  Pacific,  and 
ft  line  drawn  from  the  port  of  Tehoantepec  to  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  The 
hreadth  of  this  country  is  very  irregular.  It  ia  contracted  tu  130  British 
miles,  in  the  isthmns  of  Tehnantepec  j  bnt  gradnally  expands  to  the  breadth 
of  280  Briush  miles,  between  Acapaico  and  Vera  Cruz.  From  thence, 
the  isthmns  of  New  Spain  gradually  awelU  in  wii}th,  till  it  joins  the  mun 
land  of  North  America,  in  N.  lat.  29°,  increasing  from  300  miles  to  600, 
in  the  panllel  of  30°  N.  lat.,— to  725  miles  in  the  parallel  of  2Q%  between 
the  month  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  and  the  eastern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia,— to  upwards  c^  SCO  miles  iu  the  parallel  of  28°, — and  1,200  miles 
in  that  of  30°.  The  greatest  inland  breadth  is  in  33*  N.  lat,  namely,  from 
94*  E.  long,  to  1 18°  W.,  or  1,400  British  miles.  From  thence  it  gradu- 
ally  diminishes  to  EH)0  British  miles,  between  the  parallels  of  37*  and  41* 
N.  lat.,  or  from  the  hamlet  of  Taos,  to  Monterey ;  and  from  the  Snowy 
moantwns  that  divide  the  course  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  from  the  Arkansaw, 
to  Cape  Mendodno,  on  the  Pacific  ocean. 

I^m  the  irregularity  of  its  form,  the  sinuosity  of  its  coast,  and  the  deep 
indentings  of  its  nnmerons  gulfs  and  bays,  it  is  impo»iible,  without  a  vpry  mi- 
nute survey,  to  determine  with  precision  the  superficial  contents  of  Mexico. 
Humboldt  estimated  the  snperficies  as  follows;  Guatimal  a,  including  Nicara- 
gna  and  Vera  Paz,  26,152  square  leagues, — the  Viceroyalty  of  Mexico  Pro- 
per, including  the  Califomios,  5 1 ,289  square  leagues,  — the  internal  provinces, 
vulgarly  denominated  New  Mexico,  67,189  square  leages!  total,  144,630 
square  leagues  of  25  to  the  degree,  or  1,108,998  B.  square  miles.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  however,  that  Humboldt  does  not  include  in  his  statement 
the  space  occupied  by  the  gulf  of  California,  which  embraces  at  least  a 
space  of  100,000  square  milea,  nor  the  vast  tract  of  unexplored  and  unoc- 
cupied country  to  the  N.  of  Sonors,  and  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Colorado,  in  the  head  of  theCalifomian  gulf,and  from  the  mountains  of  New 
California,  to  the  Snowy  mountains.  This  tract  is  at  least  630  B.  miles 
from  N.  to  S. ;  and  from  GOO  to  840  from  E.  to  W.,  for  the  greatest  part 
of  its  extent  northwards :  ao  that  the  soperfidos  camiot  be  much  short  of 
300,000  B.  square  miles.  Neither  is  the  unexplored  tract  to  the  N.W.  of 
the  province  of  Texas,  and  extending  S.W.  from  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Arkansaw  to  the  range  of  Namhi  and  the  Rio  del  Norte,  containing  at  least 
100,000  square  miles,  included  in  Humboldt's  statement,  which  merely 


stable  uitlemmta  thsn  Rnaaian  siod  Spsnish  k 
United  States,  in  thair  prMrBniTe  maTcmeiil  from  cut  to  wat,  ooiild  nub  tb<  ahore 
betwiwu  tb>  latitude  of  «l*  and  5U*,  thit  lone  Kpwvled  the  ijpsoiili  mooka  and  tbe 
Siberian  hnulcn,  the  latter  bad  eatabllahed  Ihemseliea  wnith  of  the  rtrer  ColumUs. 
Thai,  in  Neiv  Calirornla,  the  mlnionarica  af  San  Franciace,  men  estimable  for  their 
narala  and  Ihdr  agricultural  actlTitf,  learnt  with  sateniahment  that  Greek  prieslt  had 
airlred  in  th^  uitlghbourhODd ;  and  that  two  natieoa  wb«  inhaUt  tbe  eastern  and 
weMera  exlreniliea  of  Eurape  wen  bBranun^hbonraoa  aeoaat  of  ADMricsappa«tt 
to  (Iflna." 


•fflbraces  tlut  politicml  dmnoiu  and  sattUroenta  of  thit  regimi :  m  Au  A 
whole  of  Ibe  tetritoiy  denominated  Mexico,  Of  Neir  Spain,  nuf  ba  con 
prisad,  with  Gnatimala,  onder  tha  felloiring  Wda,  namsl^  : 


GnU  of  CaUrwob, 


-l,lOei908 
400,OOD 
100,000 


Civil  Divithru.2  This  Taat,  rich,  and  fertile  tenitoiY  j 
three  following  grand  dirisiona  :  namely,  the  commandancf  of  Gnatiaak, 
forming  the  S.E.  dimion, — the  nc^royalty  of  Mexico,  formiDg  the  ccnlnl 
diri«i<ni,^-flDd  the  northern  or  Internal  pronncet,  corapraiDg  New  Mcxtrt 
and  the  Californias,  and  which,  in  1B07,  were  dirided  into  two  camnm- 
daneiea,  name!}',  the  Eastern  and  Weatern  internal  prorineet.  The  fini 
grand  diriwon  now  forma  an  independent  federal  atate.  The  civil  dinaiM 
of  the  other  districts,  when  Hnmbaldt  wrote,  waa  aa  follova: 


.  Medea, 
L  Lb  PiublR, 
L  La  Vera  Crui, 

I.  Merid*. 


•■as- 

4.1U 

6,977 


la  aan  Loala  Potori,  wathtini  pari, 
10  Intenduioiea. 


8.  Diumofo, 
S.  KeirMeziw 


*iSi5r 


1.  CohiOiaUa, 
e.  Tuu, 

3.  Santsnder, 

4,  VtwLnm, 


ExiHing  Divititm^     The  republic  of  Mexico  is  preeently  centpoaed  ^ 
20  confedentted  atatea,  riz. : 

Mnl«.  Sonon,  Sao  Luis  Pal«i, 

Old  and  New  CallfaruU,        La  Veraenu, 
New  Mexko,  Tabuco, 


NewSanti 


i,  a  amall  independent  republic  aoilet 
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CHAP.  L-HlSTOttV. 
Columbus  diicaverod  the  coan  of  die  eontlnent,  from  Cape  GtscIm  to 
Porto  Bello,  in  150S.  la  1510,  Vawo  NnneE  de  Balboa  foondeil  the  fint 
Spanuh  Mttlement  on  tbe  msin^land,  at  Santa  Maria,  on  the  gulf  of  DarieD. 
In  1516,  Francisco  Heniiadea  Cofdova,  an  opulent  planter  in  Cuba, 
aailed  from  that  Uland  with  120  men,  and  landed  in  the  district  of  Yn- 
catao.  Hen  be  intvnded  to  erect  «  fort,  and  settle  a  colony ;  bat  anfTering 
fainuelf  to  be  anrpriaed  by  the  nativei,  he  waa  alain  by  them,  together  with 
nany  of  hie  men.  Tbom  that  eecmed  retnrned  to  Cuba,  and  carrying  with 
them  tidings  of  tbe  immense  riches  of  the  country,  they  excited  the 
Spaniards  to  equip  another  expedition.  Jaan  de  Grijalra,  hsTini;  nnder 
his  command  three  ahipB  and  a  brigtuitine,  tailed  from  Cuba  in  April,  1518, 
Bad  arrifing  at  Yncalan,  avenged  the  defeat  of  Cordova.  He  then  sailed 
weetwards  to  the  rircr  Tabasco,  where  he  landed,  and  took  formal  pomes* 
aion  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  Charles  V.,  his  master.  The  natives 
gazed  with  womdw  at  the  ceremony ;  they  accepted  Orijatf a's  offer  of 
peace,  but  treated  the  required  snbraission  with  ridicule.  Grijdva,  how- 
erer,  instead  of  attacking  diem,  traded  peaceably  with  them  for  gold,  whu^ 
they  had  in  plenty ;  and  after  hsring  traversed  the  coast  farther  westward, 
returned  to  Cuba. 

Carlet.'2  The  snccess  which  had  attended  Orijalva's  expedition 
prompted  the  Spaniards  imnie<liue1y  te  flt  out  a  third  and  larger  one  of 
eleven  vessels.  The  pnwm  dioeen  to  command  this  expedition  was  Her- 
nando, or  Fernando  Cortex.  He  was  bom  in  Spain,  at  Medellin  in  Ea- 
tremadnra  ;  his  father  was  Martin  Cortez,  and  his  mother  Catallina  Pizarro, 
■  lady  of  noble  extraction.  Having  been  intended  for  one  of  the  learned 
professions,  he  hsd  pasud  two  yeara  a  student  in  the  aniversity  of  Sda- 
manca  ;  but  his  active  mind  conid  not  brook  the  coDfinemeet  and  mono- 
tony of  a  college,  and,  wishing  particolarly  for  some  military  employment, 
be  embarked  in  the  year  1504  for  Hispaniola.  He  afterwards  assisted  in 
■nbdning  tbe  island  of  Cuba,  and  on  this  occasion  acqairad  that  reputation 
which  procured  for  him  the  command  of  the  expedition  to  Mexico.  Cortes 
embarked  at  Cuba,  in  November  1518,  and  sailed  to  tbe  Havonnah  )  but 
the  jealousy  of  Velasquez,  the  governor  of  Cnba,  induced  him  to  coonter- 
mand  the  expedition,  and  send  orders  for  hie  arrest.  Cortex  had  the  ad- 
dress to  defeat  his  schemes,  and,  sMling  from  tbe  Havannafa,  arrived  at 
Coznmel,  in  the  province  of  Yucatan.  He  here  mnaterad  hia  forces,  and 
*ound  them  to  consist  of  508  sddiers,  including  16  horsemen,  with  10 
small  field  pieces,  and  LOO. seamen  and  mechanics,  besides  two  eccleaiastios, 
John  Diaz  and  Father  Bartholomew  de  Olmedo,  who  acted  as  chaplains. 
From  Coznrael,  Cortez  sailed  on  the  4th  of  March,  1519 ;  and,  soon  after, 
landed  at  Tabasco.  Here,  according  to  Spanish  writers,  the  natives  col- 
lected an  army  to  the  number  of  40,000,  and  attacked  them  with  consider- 
able vigonr ;  but  tbe  superiority  of  the  arms  and  discipline  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  strange  s^peatance  of  the  horsemen,  whom  the  natives  imagined  to 
be  fierce  monsters,  half  man  and  half  beast,  procured  for  the  adventurers  aa 
easy  victory.  The  caziqne  of  Tabasco  immediately  sent  an  embusy  to 
Cortez,  with  presents ;  and  among  other  valuable  articles,  Cortez  received 
20  female  staves,  one  of  them  of  uncommon  beauty  and  accomplishments, 
who,  being  baptized  by  the  name  of  Donna  Maria,  afterwards  served  in 
the  c^Mcity  of  interpreter,  and  proved  of  the  greaieat  utility  to  her  new 
lord. 
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ConUnuDg  tbeir  conna  westwmrdi,  the  Spaniards  arrired  at  8t  Joan  de 
Ulna,  iritere  tbey  were  met  b^  an'cmbaMy  from  the  govemar  of  the  |n«- 
vince,  to  wbam  Cortez  made  profeariona  of  the  most  frieadty  aatnre,  b«t 
inaUted  apon  being  conducted  to  the  emperor  in  person.  The  vmbaaM- 
dors  sHured  bim  that  thdr  emperor  never  reeetred  for^gnera  into  bn 
preaencfl,  but  added,  that  fia  thia  was  an  extraordinaiy  case,  they  woold 
send  to  knofr  hia  pleasure,  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  Sittniards  ahould  ba 
fomiaheil  with  erer^  necewary  accommodation.  On  this  occaaion,  the 
Spaniards  Erst  obeerred  the  method  used  by  the  Mexicans  in  making  tbor 
despatches  i  they  delineated  on  cotton  cloth  the  fignrea  of  the  Spaniardi, 
their  huraes,  their  artillery,  and  every  thing  in  appearance  that  was  strik- 
ing ;  and  these  paintings  were  despatched  to  their  emperor  to  give  \nm 
some  idea  of  the  atrangers.  Though  the  capital  was  above  180  miles  As- 
lant, an  answer  was  returned  in  a  few  days-  Montezuma  not  only  refiued 
to  admit  the  stiangera  to  his  presence,  but  sent  them  ordera  to  leave  bk 
country.  But  this  answer  was  accompanied  with  a  rich  conciliatory  pre- 
sent to  the  Spanish  geneml,  which  at  once  betnyed  the  monarch's  wealih 
and  fears,  and  excited  the  cnpidity  of  the  atrsngera.  Cortez,  in  reply,  ile- 
dared  it  imposuble  for  biin  to  leave  the  country,  consistently  with  hit 
duty  to  his  own  sovereign,  until  he  had  been  admitted  into  the  presence  of 
the  emperor.  "  The  firmness,"  says  Dr  Robertson,  "  with  which  Cortei 
adhered  to  his  original  proposal,  should  naturally  have  brought  the  nego- 
tiation between  bim  and  Montezuma  to  a  apeedy  issue,  a,%  it  seemed  to 
leave  the  Mexican  monarch  no  choice,  bnt  either  to  receive  him  with  con- 
fidence as  a  friend,  or  to  oppose  him  openly  as  an  enemy.  The  latter  was 
what  might  hare  been  expected  from  a  hanghty  prince  in  possession  of  ex- 
tenaive  power.  The  Mexican  empire  at  this  period  wai  at  a  pitch  of 
grandeur  to  which  no  aociety  ever  attained  in  so  short  a  period.  Tboogh 
it  bad  anhsiated,  according  to  their  own  traditions,  only  130  yeara,  its  do- 
minion extended  from  the  nor^  to  the  aonth  sea,  over  territories  stretching, 
with  some  am^l  interrnption,  above  five  fanndred  leagnea  from  E.  to  W^ 
and  more  than  two  hundred  from  N.  to  S.,  comprehending  provinces, 
not  inferior  in  fertility,  population,  and  opulence,  to  any  in  the  torrid  zone 
The  people  were  warlike  and  enterprising ;  the  authority  of  the  monarch 
nnboonded,  and  his  revenues  considerable.  If,  with  the  forces  which  might 
have  been  suddenly  assembled  in  snch  an  empire,  Montezuma  had  fallen 
upon  the  Spaniards  while  encamped  on  a  barren  unhealthy  coast,  nnsnp- 
porud  J>y  any  ally,  without  a  place  of  retreat,  and  destitute  of  provisions, 
it  seems  to  be  impossible,  even  with  all  the  advantaj^  of  their  superior 
discipline  and  arms,  that  they  could  have  stoo<l  tite  shock,  and  they  must 
either  have  perished  in  such  an  unequal  contest,  or  have  abandoned  the  en- 
terpiiee.  Aa  the  power  of  Montezuma  enabled  him  to  take  this  spirited 
part,  hia  own  dispositions  were  snch  ns  seemed  naturally  to  prompt  him  lo 
it.  Of  all  the  princes  who  bad  swayed  the  Mexican  areptre,  be  was  the 
most  haughty,  the  most  violent,  and  the  moat  impatient  of  control.  His 
subjects  looked  up  to  bim  with  awe,  and  hia  enemies  with  terror.  The 
former  he  governed  with  unexampled  rigour,  bnt  they  were  impressed  with 
snch  an  opinion  of  his  capacity  as  commanded  their  respect ;  and  by  many 
victories  over  the  letter,  he  had  spread  far  the  dread  of  bis  arms,  and  had 
added  several  connderable  provinces  to  his  dominions.  But,  though  his 
talents  might  be  suited  to  the  tranaactiona  of  a  state  ao  imperfectly  polbbed 
aa  the  Mexican  empire,  and  anfBcient  to  condnct  them  while  in  tlieir  «c- 
"Ui'tomed  coursH,  they  were  altogether  inadtvjaate  to  a  conjuncture  ao  ex- 
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tnordiaary,  and  did  not  qnblify  hiro  eitW  to  jodgs  with  the  diicannnent, 
or  to  act  with  the  decision,  requisite  in  inch  trying  emergence.  From  the 
moment  that  the  Spaniards  appeared  on  his  cout,  he  discovered  ay mptoms 
of  timidity  and  embarraasment.  Instead  of  taking  anch  reeolations  aa  the 
coneciOQsnees  of  bia  own  power,  or  the  memory  of  hit  former  exploits, 
might  have  inspired,  he  deliberated  with  an  anxiety  and  hesitation  which 
did  not  eeci^  the  notice  of  his  meanest  conitiera.  The  perplexity  and 
iliacompoanre  of  Montezuma's  mind  upon  this  occasion,  ae  well  aa  the 
general  dismay  of  his  subjects,  were  not  owing  wholly  to  the  impreauon 
which  the  Spaniards  bad  made  by  the  novelty  of  their  appearance  and  tba 
terror  of  their  arms,  lie  origio  may  be  traced  np  to  a  more  remote  sonrce. 
There  was  an  opinion,  if  we  may  believe  the  earliest  and  most  aathentic 
Spanish  historlaus,  almoet  nniversal  among  the  Americans,  that  some 
dreadfol  calamity  was  impending  over  their  heads,  from  a  race  of  formida- 
ble invadei%  who  sboald  come  from  r^ons  towards  the  rising  snn,  to  over- 
ran and  desolate  their  country.  Whether  this  disquieting  apprehension 
flowed  from  the  memory  of  some  natural  calamity  which  had  afflicted  that 
part  of  the  globe,  and  impressed  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  with  snper- 
stitious  fears  and  forebodings,  or  whether  it  was  an  imagination  acciden- 
tally suggested  by  the  astonishment  ii^cb  the  first  sight  of  a  new  race  of 
men  occasioned,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  But,  as  the  Mexicans  were 
more  prone  to  superstition  than  any  people  in  the  new  world,  they  were 
more  deeply  affected  by  the  appearance  of  the  Spaniards,  whom  their  cre- 
dulity instantly  represented  as  the  instrument  di^tined  to  bring  about  this 
foial  revolution  which  they  dreaded.  Under  thoee circumstances,  it  ceases 
to  be  incredible  that  a  handful  of  adventurers  should  alarm  the  monarch  of 
a  great  empire,  and  all  his  subjects.  Notwithstanding  the  iofluenca  of 
this  impression,  when  the  messenger  arrived  from  the  Spanish  camp  with 
an  account  that  the  leader  of  the  strangers,  adhering  to  his  original  demand, 
refused  to  obey  the  order  enjoining  him  to  leave  the  country,  Montemraa 
assumed  some  degree  of  resolution,  and  in  a  transport  of  rage,  natural  to  a 
fierce  prince  unaccustomed  to  meet  with  any  opposition  to  his  will,  he 
threatened  to  sacrifice  those  presnmpuous  men  to  his  gods.  But  bis  doabta 
and  fears  quickly  returned,  and  instead  of  issuing  orders  to  carry  his  threats 
into  execution,  he  again  called  his  ministers  to  confer,  and  offer  their  advice. 
Feeble  and  temporising  measures  will  always  be  the  result,  when  men  as- 
aemble  to  deliberate  in  a  situation  where  they  ought  to  act.  The  Mexican 
counsellors  took  no  effectual  measures  for  expelling  snch  troublesome  intru- 
ders, and  were  satisfied  with  issuing  a  more  positive  injunction,  requirina* 
them  to  leave  the  country  ;  but  this  they  preposterously  accompanied  with 
a  present  of  such  value,  as  proved  a  fresh  inducement  to  remain  there." 

Conez  having  now  resolved  on  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
try either  by  forcible  or  pacific  means  ;  and  in  the  meantime  a  fortunate 
event  occurred  in  the  arrival  of  a  deputation  from  the  cacique  of  Zempo- 
alla  with  a  proffer  of  friendship.  The  offer  was  eagerly  accepted,  and 
Cortez  marched  to  the  capital  of  hi*  new  ally  ;  and  -tbence  proceeded  to 
Quibislao,  now  called  Vera  Cruz.  Hie  cadque  of  that  place  was  equally 
well-disposed  towards  the  Spaniards,  and  assisted  them  in  fortifying  a  posi- 
tion within  his  territories.  While  here,  Cortez  discovered  tlut  a  part  of 
his  small  army,  influenced  by  some  of  the  relations  of  the  governor  of 
Cuba,  were  resolved  to  leave  him  by  stealth,  and  return  to  that  island ;  ha 
had  power  sufficient  to  over-rule  their  design,  and,  in  order  to  discourage 
snch  projects  for  the  future,  he  burnt  his  ships,  aa  the  beet  means  of  unit- 
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lag  hit  men  in  Ae  conqnest  of  the  conntry.  HkTing;  furtified  Vt^ra  Cnu, 
and  left  in  it  m  gsmton  of  150  Spaniards,  he  then  proce«ded  towanlB  the 
oity  of  Mexico,  the  teat  of  Monteznina's  government ;  and  on  his  march, 
•ent  ambauadors  to  the  Tlascalans,  a  repnblic  continually  at  war  «rith 
Monteznnia,  offering  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  them,  aiid  asking  per- 
misiion  to  march  throngh  their  territories.  The  Tlaacalana  at  first  were 
unwilling,  either  to  enter  into  the  alliancei  or  to  grant  the  pasaage  demand- 
ed ;  hot  after  experiencing  the  dreadful  effects  of  the  inpeiior  arms  and  dia- 
eipline  of  the  Spaniards,  they  acceded  to  the  terma  proposed,  and  after- 
wards prored  Cortex's  most  faithful  allies.  In  September,  1519,  they 
entered  Tlascala,  where  Cortex  had  a  palace  allotted  to  him,  which  woa 
sufficient  not  only  for  his  own  accommodation,  but  for  that  of  bis  wbol« 

C^rtez  remained  at  Tlatcala  twenty  days,  during  which  period  he  so  far 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  natives,  that  they  readily  engaged  to  accom- 
pany him  in  his  march  to  Mexico.  Wherever  the  Spaniards  came,  their 
leader  manifested  much  religious  leal ;  he  destroyed  the  idols  with  a  bold 
and  successful  hand,  and,  converting  the  temples  into  churches,  required 
the  natives  immediately  to  profess  a  religion  which  it  was  impossible  they 
Donld  comprehend.  The  simple  Indians  were  terrified  at  such  devastations 
committed  with  impmiity  oa  all  that  tbsy  accounted  sacred  ;  but  the  for- 
midable arms  of  the  Spaniards  prevented  them  from  expressing  that  indig< 
nation  which  they  felt.  At  Tlascala,  however,  when  a  reformation  in  re- 
ligion was  proposed,  the  idea  was  rejected  with  hang^ty  resolution.  Cor- 
tes, little  to  die  credit  of  his  political  sagacity,  would  here,  as  in  other 
places,  have  proceeded  to  force ;  bnt  hther  Bartolome  declared  that  he 
was  not  without  some  scruples  on  the  subject  of  establishing  religion 
by  force  of  arms,  and  Cortez  deferred  on  this  point  to  the  authority 
of  the  ecclesiastic  While  the  Spaniards  continued  in  this  place,  a 
dreadful  eruption  toolc  place  from  Popocatepetl,  one  of  the  nnmerotu 
volcanoes  in  this  country,  which  was  only  about  24  miles  from  the 
city  of  Tlascala.  The  natives,  though  they  could  not  be  strangers  ta 
such  cimvaUioas,  were  still  unacqnunted  with  their  true  causes ;  they 
eoiisidered  them  a«  something  preMmatural,  and  as  portending  down- 
fall and  destruction  to  the  surronndLng  nations.  Resolved  to  profit  by 
this  drcumstance,  Diego  de  Ordoz  and  two  soldiers,  with  a  temerity  which 
•howeil  that  they  had  very  erroneous  conceptions  themselves  of  the  real 
danger  attending  such  emptione,  ascended  the  burning  mountain,  and, 
with  a  good  fortune  superior  to  their  prudence,  returned  in  safety.  This 
rash  journey  was  productive  of  the  consequences  which  the  Spaniards 
luul  odcuUted  upon ;  it  augmented  die  high  opinion  which  the  Indians  had 
conceived  of  their  prowess,— for  they  w^re  convinced  that  no  one,  possess- 
ed of  mere  mortal  powers,  conid  approach  in  safety  a  combustion  so  dire- 
ful, and  .it  discovOTed  to  the  Spaniards  great  quantities  of  saltpetre,  by 
which  they  were  enabled  to  recruit  their  stores  of  gunpowder,  which,  by 
this  time,  were  much  exhausted. 

Monteauma  now  endeavoured  to  avert  that  destruction,  by  pacific  mea- 
aurea,  which  he  perewved  he  conld  hardly  ward  off  by  force.  He  aent 
another  embassy  to  Cortez,  inviting  him  to  proceed  in  peace  to  the  dty  of 
Mexico,  bis  coital,  and  pointing  out  Cholula,  one  of  his  frontier  towns, 
as  tbe  place  whither  the  Spaniards  were  first  to  direct  their  march.  This 
town — which  tbe  Tlascalans  strongly  advised  him  to  avoid — was  the  holy 
cny  of  tbe  Mexicans,  and  iho  chief  seat  of  their  gods ;  and  Montenms 
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seeiDi  to  have  invited  tbem  thither,  either  from  some  hope  that  his  god« 
would  revenge  tlieniHilpea  on  the  impious  intniden,  or  from  a  belief  that 
be  coald  there  cot  them  off  with  more  ceriain  success.  However  Cor- 
tez,  being  now  joined  by  6,000  Tlascalans,  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  army,  and  reaolred  to  brave  al)  danger.  Withont 
hinting  his  suspiciona  to  Montezuma's  ambassadors,  he  advanced  towards 
Cholula,  where  he  was  received  by  the  natives  with  great  rejoicings, 
and  apparent  cordiality.'  All  his  nmnerons  allies  were  introdnced  along 
with  hint,  except  the  Tlaacalans,  who,  on  account  of  some  difiinenca  in 
religion,  were  forbidden  to  enter,  but  were  suffered  to  encamp  so  near 
the  town  as  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  join  the  Spaniards  whenever 
it  should  be  reqaisite. 

Several  anspidoos  circnnutances  aoon  exdted  the  attention  of  Cortez  ; 
and  these  indicationa  being  confirmed  by  intelligence  received  by  Donna 
Marina  and  the  Tlascalans,  be  resolved  to  antidpate  the  deugns  of  the 
Mexicans.  Accordingly,  at  a  given  signal,  his  troopa  rushed  upon  the  city, 
and  pot  6000  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword. 

Cortez  enters  Mexico.'}  On  ^e  29th  of  October,  the  Spaniards  advanced 
towards  Mexico,  now  distant  20  leagues.  In  descending  from  the  moun- 
twns  of  Cbaico,  the  vast  plain  of  Mexico  opened  to  their  view.  "  When  they 
first  beheld  this  prospect,  one  of  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,"  says  an  elegant  historian  of  these  transactions ;  "  when  ^ey 
observed  fertile  and  cultivated  fields  stretching  further  than  the  eye  could 
reach ;  when  they  saw  a  lake  resembling  the  sea  in  extent,  encompassed 
with  lai^e  towns,  and  discovered  the  capital  rising  upon  on  island  in  the 
middle,  adorned  with  its  temples  and  turrets ;  the  scene  so  far  exceeded 
their  imagination,  that  some^lieved  the  fanciful  descriptions  of  romance 
were  realized,  and  that  its  enchanted  palaces  and  gilded  dames  were  pre- 
sented to  their  sight ;  others  could  hardly  persuade  themselves  that  tbis 
wonderful  spectacle  was  any  thing  more  than  a  dream.  As  they  advanced, 
their  doubts  were  removed,  but  their  amazement  increased.  They  were 
now  fully  satisfied  that  the  country  was  rich  beyond  any  conception  which 
tbey  had  formed  of  it,  and  flattered  themselves  that  at  length  they  should 
obtain  an  ample  recompense  for  all  their  services  and  sufferings.  Hitherto 
tbey  had  met  with  no  enemy  to  oppose  their  progress,  though  several  cir- 
cumstances occurred,  which  led  them  to  suspect  that  some  design  was  formed 
to  surprise  and  cut  them  off.  Many  messengers  arrived  saccessively  from 
Montezuma,  permitting  them  one  day  to  advance,  requiring  them  on  the 
next  to  retu«,  as  bis  hopes  or  fears  alternately  prevailed ;  and  so  wonderful 
was  this  infatuation,  which  seems  to  be  unaccountable  on  any  anpposition 
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but  that  of  &  ■Dperttitiona  dread  of  the  Spaniards  aa  beings  of  a  mperior 
nature,  that  Cortea  was  almost  at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  before  lbs 
monarch  had  determined  whether  to  receive  him  as  a  friend,  or  to  oppose 
him  aa  enemy.  Bnt  as  no  sign  of  open  hostility  appeared,  the  SpaniBrdn, 
without  regaiding  the  fluctuations  of  Montezuma's  sentiments,  continaed 
their  march  along  the  causeway  which  led  to  Mexico  throngh  the  lake,  with 
great  circumspection  and  the  strictest  discipline,  though  without  seeming 
to  suspect  the  prince  whom  they  were  about  to  visit.  When  they  \lrew 
near  thgcity,  abont  a  thousand  persons,  who  appeared  to  be  of  distinciioD, 
came  forth  to  meet  them,  adorned  with  plumes,  and  clad  in  mantles  of  fine 
cottoD.  Each  of  these  in  hia  order  passed  by  Cortez,  and  saluted  him  ac> 
Gordinir  to  die  mode  deemed  most  respectful  and  submissive  in  their  conn- 
try.  They  announced  the  approach  of  Montezuma  himself,  and  soon  after 
hia  harbingers  came  insight.  Hiere  appeared  first,  300  persons  in  a  uni- 
form dress,  with  large  plumes  of  feathers,  alike  in  fashion,  marching  two 
and  (wo,  in  deep  silence,  barefooted,  with  their  eyee  fixed  on  the  ground. 
These  were  followed  by  a  company  of  higher  rank,  in  their  most  showy 
apparel,  in  the  midst  of  whom  was  Montezuma,  in  a  chair  or  litter  richly 
ornamented  with  gold,  and  feathers  of  various  colours.  Four  of  his  prin- 
cipal favourites  carried  him  on  their  shoulder* ;  others  supported  a  canopy 
of  curious  workmanship  over  hia  head.  Before  him  marched  three  officera, 
with  rods  of  gold  in  their  hands,  which  they  lifted  np  on  high  at  certain  in- 
tervals, and  at  that  signal  all  the  people  bowed  their  heads,  and  hid  their 
bees,  as  upworthy  to  look  on  so  great  a  monsrch.  When  he  drew  near, 
Corl«z  dismounted,  advancing  towards  him  with  officious  haate,  and  in  a 
respectful  posture.  At  the  same  time,  Montezuma  alighted  from  his  chair, 
and,  leaning  on  the  arms  of  two  of  his  near  relations,  approached  with  a 
■low  and  stately  pace,  his  attendants  covering  the  street  with  cotton  cloths, 
that  he  might  not  touch  the  gronnd.  Cortez  accosted  him  with  profound  ro- 
vereace,  after  the  European  fashion.  He  returned  the  salutation  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  of  his  country,  by  touching  the  earth  with  his  band,  and 
then  kissing  it.  This  ceremony,  t}ie  ruatomaiy  expression  of  veneration 
from  inferiors  toward  those  who  were  above  them  in  rank,  appeared  sucb 
amazing  condescension  in  a  proud  monarch,  who  scarcely  deigned  to  con- 
uder  the  rest  of  mankind  as  of  the  same  species  with  himself,  that  all  hia 
subjects  firmly  believed  those  persons,  before  whom  he  hnmbled  himself  in 
thla  manner,  to  b«  something  more  than  human.  Accordingly,  aa  they 
marched  throngh  the  crowd,  the  Spaniards  frequently,  and  with  mnch 
satisfaction,  heard  themselves  denominated  Teulet,  or  divinities.  Nothing 
material  past  in  this  first  interview.  Montezuma  conducted  Cortez  to  the 
quarters  which  be  had  prepared  for  his  reception,  and  immediately  took 
leave  of  him  with  a  polileuesa  not  nnworUiy  of  a  court  more  refined.  '  You 
are  DOW,' says  he, 'with  your  brolbers  in  your  own  house;  refresh  yourselvea 
after  yonr  fatigue,  and  be  happy  until  I  return.'  '\'\m  place  allotted  to  the 
Spaniards  for  their  lodging,  was  a  house  built  by  the  hther  of  Montezuma. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  with  towers  at  proper  distances,  which 
served  for  defence  aa  well  as  for  ornament ;  and  its  apartments  and  court* 
were  so  large,  as  to  accommodate  both  the  Spaniards  and  their  Indian  alliea. 
The  first  care  of  Cortez  was  to  take  precantions  for  his  security,  by  plant* 
log  the  artillery  so  as  to  command  the  different  avenues  which  led  to  it| 
by  appointing  a  large  division  of  his  troops  to  be  always  on  guard,  and  by 
posting  sentinels  at  proper  stations,  with  injoni-iions  to  observe  the  oame 
vigilant  discipline  aa  if  they  were  within  sight  of  an  enemy's  camp.    In  tbft 
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'  er«mng,  Mont^nuM  retoned  to  nait  hia  gnetta,  with  tb«  Mtue  pomp  u 
in  their  firat  interview,  wid  bron^t  praeenta  of  *ncb  nine,  not  oaly  to 
Cortes  and  hi*  officen,  bnt  even  to  the  private  men,  as  proved  the  libenlity 
of  the  monarch  t«  l>e  suitable  to  tbe  opulence  of  hia  kingdom.  A  iong 
conference  ensued,  in  which  Cortes  learned  what  was  the  opinion  of  Mon- 
teznma  with  respect  to  the  Spaniards.  It  waa  an  ettabliahed  tradition,  he 
told  him,  among  the  Mexicans,  that  their  ancettora  came  originally  from  a 
remote  region,  and  conquered  the  province  sabject  to  his  dominion  ;  (hat 
after  they  were  settled  there,  the  great  captain  who  conducted  thii  colony 
returned  to  bis  own  country,  promising  diat  at  soma  faCare  period  his  de- 
•cendanta  shonld  riail  them,  aasnme  the  government,  and  reform  their  cmi- 
Btitntion  and  laws ;  that,  from  what  he  had  heard  and  seen  of  Cortez  and 
his  fullowars,  he  was  convinced  that  tbey  were  the  very  persona  whose  ap' 
pearance  ihu  Mexican  traditimu  and  prophecies  taught  them  to  expect ; 
that  accordingly  he  bad  received  them,  not  as  atrangera,  bat  aa  relations  of 
tbe  same  blood  and  parentage,  and  desired  that  they  might  consider  them, 
aelves  a*  maaten  in  his  dominions ;  for  both  hinuelf  and  his  subjects  shonld 
be  ready  to  comply  with  their  will,  and  even  to  prevent  their  wishes. 
Cortez  made  a  reply  in  hia  naoal  style,  with  reapect  to  the  dignity  and 
power  of  hie  sovereign,  and  hia  iotenlion  in  sending  him  into  that  coontry ; 
artfully  endeavouring  ao  to  fiame  his  discourse,  that  it  might  coincide 
as  much  as  possible  with  tbe  idea  which  Montezunta  had  formed  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  Spaniards.  Nest  morning,  Cortez  and  aoma 
of  bis  principal  attendants  were  admitted  to  a  public  audience  of  the  em- 
peror, llie  three  subsequent  days  were  employed  in  viewing  tbe  city ; 
the  appeamnce  of  which,  ao  far  superior  in  the  order  of  its  bnildinga,  and 
the  number  of  ita  inhabitants,  to  any  place  the  Spaniards  had  beheld  in 
America,  and  yet  so  little  resembling  ^e  atracture  of  an  European  atf, 
filled  them  with  surprise  and  admiration." 

"  The  capital  of  Montoznma,  the  proper  name  of  which  was  Tenocbtitlan, 
waa  built  on  a  group  of  ulanda  in  tlte  midst  of  a  lake  which,  at  that  period, 
occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the  valley  of  Mexico.  It  waa  founded  in 
1325.  Its  ^pearance  in  1520  is  thus  ilescribed  by  Cortez  hiraaelf,  in  a 
letter  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. ;  '  The  province  in  which  the  residence 
of  thia  great  lord,  Montemraa,  is  situated,  is  circularly  surrounded  with 
elevated  mountains,  and  intersected  with  precipices.  The  plain  contains 
near  seventy  leagues  in  circnipferance,  and  in  thia  plvn  are  two  lakes  which 
fill  nearly  the  whole  valley ;  for  the  inhabiianta  sail  in  cvioei  for  more  tlian 
fifty  leagues  round.  Of  the  two  great  lalies  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  tlia 
one  is  fresh,  and  thu  other  salt  water.  Tliey  are  separated  by  a  small  range 
of  mountains ;  these  mountains  rise  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and  the 
waters  of  the  lakes  mingle  together  in  a  atrait  between  tbe  hills  and  tba 
high  Cordillera.  The  numeroua  towna  and  villages  constructed  in  both  of 
the  two  lakes  carry  on  their  commerce'  by  canoes,  without  touching  the 
continent.  Tbe  great  city  of  Temixtitan  (Tenuchtitlan)  is  aitnated  in  the 
midst  of  the  aalt  water  lake,  which  has  its  tides  like  the  sea ;  and  from  tha 
dty  to  the  continent  there  are  two  leaguee,  whichever  way  we  wish  to  enter. 
Four  dikes  lead  to  the  city :  they  are  made  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  are 
of  the  breadth  of  two  laocea.  The  city  is  aa  large  aa  Seville  or  Cordova. 
Tbe  atreeta — I  merely  speak  of  the  principal  ooes — are  very  narrow  and 
very  large ;  some  are  half  dry  and  half  occupied  by  navigable  canals,  fur- 
niabeit  with  very  well  conatmcted  wooden  bridges,  broad  enoajfh  for  ten 
men  on  horseback  to  pass  at  the  same  time.     The  market  .place,  tivice  as 
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large  as  tW  of  Seville,  is  snrroanded  with  im  immeiiM  portico,  nader  which  - 
are  exposed  far  Bale  all  Roris  of  merchandiH,  eatnblea,  omaments  made  of 
gold,  siWer,  lead,  pewter,  predoua  stones,  bones,  ahells,  and  femChen  ;  delft 
irare,  leather  and  span  conoo.  We  find  hewa  stone,  tiles,  and  timber  fit  for 
building.  There  are  lanea  for  game,  others  for  rootaxnd  ^rden  flrnits ;  there 
are  houses  where  barbers  HhB*e  the  head  (with  rasors  made  of  obsidian)  j 
iknd  there  are  houses  reiembling  onr  apothecary  shops,  where  prepared 
medicines,  nngnents,  and  plasters  are  sold.  The  morketa  abound  with  so 
many  ihinge,  that  I  am  nnable  to  name  them  all  to  year  highness.  To 
aroid  cooftuion,  every  species  of  merchandise  is  sold  in  a  separate  lane ; 
every  thing  is  sold  by  the  yard  ;  bnt  nothing  has  hitherto  been  seen  to  be 
weighed  in  the  market.  In  the  midst  of  the  great  square  is  a  honse  which 
I  shall  call  I'Andiencia,  in  which  ten  or  twelve  persons  sit  constantly  for 
detennining  any  disputes  which  may  arise  respecting  the  sale  of  gooda. 
Tliere  are  other  persons  who  mix  continnally  with  the  crowd,  to  see  that 
a  just  price  is  asked.  We  have  seen  them  lM«ak  the  false  raeaanrea  which 
they  had  seized  from  the  merchants.'  " 

Cortex  soon  perceived  how  very  critical  his  situation  now  was ;  an  acci- 
dent also,  which  h^rpened  abont  this  time,  convinced  tbe  Mexicans  that  the 
soldiers  of  Cortea  were  not,  as  they  had  hitherto  considered  them,  invnlner- 
able.  While  the  officers  of  Montezuma  were  collecting  the  accustomed 
taxes  near  Vera  Cruz,  the  govamor  of  that  fort  advanced  with  some  of  hia 
men  to  defend  the  Indians  who  were  his  allies,  and  who  bad  refused  to  pay 
any  tax.  He  defeated  tbe  Mexican  general,  bnt,  in  the  encounter,  sever^ 
«>f  the  people  were  mortally  wonnded,  and  the  body  of  one  of  them  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Mexicans,  his  bead  was  immediately  cut  off  and 
aent  to  court,  and  wherever  it  came  it  caused  agreat  change  in  the  opinions  of 
people  concerning  the  mighty  strangers.  Cortez  perceiving  tliat  he  was 
quickly  losing  the  influence  which  he  had  so  long  maintained,  resolred  on  a 
daring  expedient  as  the  only  means  of  security  ;  he  seized  on  the  person  of 
Montezuma,  and  carried  him  to  the  Spanish  quarters  ;  whence  he  permitted 
him  to  issue  only  sach  orders  as  were  agreeable  to  the  Spauiarda.  Amongst 
othera,  he  was  compelled  to  order  the  general  and  his  officers,  who  had  in- 
sulted tite  colony  at  Vera  Crnz,  to  appear  in  Mexico,  where  they  wera 
tried  by  a  Spanish  court-martial,  and  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive  on  a 
pile  composed  of  the  weapons  collected  in  the  royal  magnzine  for  the  pub- 
lic defence.  These  indignities  offered  to  tbe  emperor,  and  tbe  continual 
profanations  committed  by  the  Spaniards  on  tbe  temples,  and  every  part 
of  the  ancient  established  religion,  roused  the  vassal  princes  of  the  empire 
to  a  sense  of  the  injuries  they  were  sustaining,  and  prompted  them  to  join 
their  forces,  to  take  vengeance,  if  possible,  on  the  invaders.  Montezuma 
himself  had  acquired  confidence  sufficient  to  enable  biro  to  remonetnta 
with  Cortez,  and  to  inftmn  biro,  that  as  tbe  object  of  his  miaaion  had  been 
for  some  time  completed,  and  ns  be  had  obtained  an  answer  to  his  demands 
sufficiently  bvourable,  it  was  proper  that  he  ahonld  think  of  ratnming  to 
the  king  his  master.  Corte2  seemed  to  admit  the  jtutice  of  the  emperor's 
observations,  and  only  requested  time  to  equip  a  fleet  proper  to  transport 
bis  army,  «s  that  in  which  it  bad  arrived  had  been  burnt.  The  time  de- 
manded was  granted,  and  the  emperor's  servants  were  commanded  to  give 
what  assistance  they  could  to  the  Spaniards.  In  tiw  meantime  on  event 
took  place  which  gave  a  new  turn  to  afiain. 

The  goremor  of  Cuba,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  after  having  given 
the  command  of  tbe  Mexican  expedition  to  Cortez,  wished  to  recall  him. 
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Knr^ed  at  tbe  fittl«  r«8()^t  piid  to  his  commmdi,  VelwqiME  fasd  recaana 
lo  the  coart  of  Spftin,  and,  notwithatanding  the  presents  which  had  been  de- 
epatched  thither  by  Cortez,  had  inflnencesafficieiit  to  prevent  him  from  being 
conGrmed  in  the  command  in  Mexico  which  he  had  taken  upon  himself,  and 
was  even  aatiiorized  to  force  from  him  the  goveniment  which  he  had  nsnrped. 
He  therefore  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  1 1  ehips  and  7  small  Foasels,  baring  on  board 
800  S|iani«h  foot,  80  hone,  and  12  pieces  of  cannon,  and  gare  the  com- 
nwnd  to  Pampbilio  de  Narvaez ;  but  the  Spanish  government  sent  several 
ecclesiastic*  And  other  officers  along  frith  Names,  to  bring  about  a  recou- 
ciliation,  if  possible,  between  the  two  commanders,  and  to  prevent  the 
danger  which  would  necessarily  accrue  to  the  Spanish  interest  in  those 
quarters  from  their  animosity.  While  Cortez,  by  his  dilatory  measure*, 
was  endeavouring  to  gain  time,  Narvaez  arrived  upon  the  coast  of  Mexico. 
The  governor  who  bad  been  left  at  Verft  Cnu  was  Summoned  to  surrender; 
but,  instead  of  complying  ivith  this  demand;  he  sent  those  who  had  been 
employed  to  cite  him.  prisoners  to  Cortez.  Narvsez  nevertheless  landed, 
and  encamped  near  Zempaola.  The  ecclesiastics,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  Spanish  government,  in  the  meantime  proceeded  to  Mexice.  They 
did  not  socceed  in  the  pacificatory  object  of  their  mission ;  Cortez  found 
means  to  corrupt,  not  only  the  ecclesiastics  themselves,  bat  through  them, 
the  greater  part  of  the  soldiers  and  inferior  officers  of  Nursed.  Leaving, 
therefore,  in  Mesico,  150  Spaniards,  under  the  command  of  Pedro  de 
Alverado,  he  marched  towards  the  camp  of  Narvaez,  and,  trusting  to  the 
friends  whom  his  gold  had  gained  to  his  party,  suddenly  attacked  it,  and 
made  Narvaez  and  his  principal  officers  prisoners ;  the  renuunder  threw 
down  their  arms,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  tbem  volnatority  offered 
their  services  to  him  whom  they  had  been  sent  10  annihilate,  and  who  thus 
found  himself  suddenly  placed  at  the  head  of  1000  Spaniards. 

Meanwhile,  Alvarado  conducted  himself  in  his  new  office  with  all  the 
insolence  of  deputed  authority,  A  religions  fes^val  was  to  be  celebrated 
in  Mexico,  in  which  it  was  usual  for  the  nobles  and  common  people  to  mix 
with  freedom  and  mirth.  Liberty  had  beeu  obtmned  from  Alvaivdo  for  the 
celebiBtion  of  this  festival ;  but,  stimulated  by  the  desire  of  plunder,  under 
the  old  pretence  of  an  intended  coospiracy,  tbe  Spaniards  suddenly  fell 
upon  the  unsuspecting  Mexicans,  and  put  2000  nobles  h>  the  sword.  Ex- 
asperated by  Uiis  unprovoked  attack,  the  Mexicans  ran  to  arms,  and 
attacked  tbe  Spaniards.  They  were  soon  repulsed  by  the  fire-arms  and 
artillery ;  but  hod  closely  shut  up  the  soldiers  of  Alvarado,  who  must  soon 
have  fallen  victims  to  hunger,  when  tbe  timely  approach  of  Cortez,  with 
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Moatezama  shot  at  hint  iat«Rtioiu>ll}',  and  killed  him  with  their  airowa; 
otheTH  affirm  that  fae  wu  wonnded  by  acddent ;  while  the  Mexicans,  with 
at  teaat  aa  roncb  appearance  of  probability,  aasert  that  he  wsh  killed  by  the 
Spaniards  in  their  snbieqaent  retreat,  when  they  found  that  they  cpuld  not 
carry  him  off  alire.  Cortez  waa  now  conrinced,  that  nothing  remained 
for  him  bat  to  force  hii  way  thrau|;h  the  iiurroanding  Mexicaui.  Dividing 
the  booty,  therefore,  wliich  he  had  acquired,  among  hia  men,  arjd  choosing 
for  the  purpose  a  dark  and  tenipestnoos  night,  he  marched  oat  with  pro- 
fonnU  silence,  but  had  not  advanced  far  on  the  cansey,  which  led  throagh 
the  lake  to  Yacuba,  when  he  was  attacked  on  all  sides ;  his  rear-gnard, 
conoisting  of  200  or  300  Spaniards,  and  1000  Tlascalana,  were  surroanded 
and  cut  to  pieces,  and  it  was  with  ranch  ditficnlty  that  Cortez  condacted 
the  lest  of  his  army  to  the  ftrther  aide  of  the  lake.  They  were  now  on 
the  western  side  of  the  lake,  and  without  halting  longer  than  was  absolute- 
ly necessary,  they  directed  their  march  towards  Tlaacala ;  biit  were  sur" 
prised  to  behold  from  the  summit  of  a  pass  where  they  soon  afterward* 
arrived,  an  immense  army  of  Mexicans  waiung  their  descent  into  the  valley 
below.  This  army,  as  the  Spanish  hiatorianti  assert,  consisted  of  200,000 
men ;  and  Cortez  could  not  avoid  an  engagement,  aa  his  way  lay  through 
the  valley  where  they  were  encamped.  Me,  tlierefore,  descended  to  the 
charge,  and  though  the  resistance  was  for  some  time  obstinate,  the  disci- 
pline and  arms  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  seizure  of  the  imperial  standard, 
obtained  for  them  a  complete  victory  and  immense  spoils.  All  but  Cortez 
liow  thought  only  of  abandoning  a  country  to  the  conquest  of  which  they 
believed  themselves  unequal.  Cortez,  however,  continued  to  collect 
■round  hini  the  forces  of  all  those  chiefs  who  bad  entered  into  his  alliance, 
and,  having  aabdued  several  small  states  on  the  frontiers,  he  tnmed  his 
whole  attention  to  the  reduction  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  rightlj-  judging, 
that,  were  it  in  his  power,  the  submission  of  the  whole  empire  would  soon 
follow.  Being  joined  by  300  Spaniards  from  Jamaica  and  Cuba,  he  re- 
•olved  to  construct  several  vessels,  that  he  might  command  the  lake  and 
support  his  army  while  it  made  the  attack  on  Mexico  by  land.  These 
vessels  he  made  the  Indians  carry  in  pieces  over  land  to  the  lake  of  Mexico, 
where  they  were  put  together  and  lannched,  and  on  board  of  each  he  put 
•everal  Spaniards  and  a  field-piece.  He  now  approached  the  city  with  hi* 
whole  army,  consisting  of  about  900  Europeans,  18  field-pieces,  and  a  very 
large  body  of  confederate  Indians.  Different  stratagems  were  used  on 
both  sides,  with  various  success.  Cortez  himself  was  once  made  prisoner, 
and  was  not  rescued  withont  considerable  difficulty.  Ai  length  the  Spa- 
niards prevailed.  Gnatimozin,  who  had  been  elected  emperor  afier  the 
death  of  Montemma,  was  made  prisoner,  with  all  his  chief  noblts ;  and 
the  Mexicans,  without  farther  resistance,  submitted  in  silence  to  tiie  Spa- 
nish yoke.  In  this  siege,  the  Spanish  historians  acknowledge  that  no  lesa 
than  100,000  of  the  natives  fell  by  the  sword,  besides  those  who  perished 
by  famine  and  various  other  causes.  The  wealth  acquired  by  Cortez  in 
this  war,  and  the  magnificent  presents  which  he  transmitted  to  the  Spanish 
emperor,  had  sufficient  influence  to  procure  for  him  the  confirmation  of  the 
command  in  Mexico,  by  the  title  of  governor  and  captiun -general. 

Cortez  proved  himself  a  mercile**  oppressor  of  the  conquered  Indiana. 
If  an  Indian  waa  suspected  of  having  concealed  his  wealth,  the  most  ex- 
quisiu  tortures  were  made  use  of  to  extort  from  him  t)ie  discloanre  of  the 
place  of  concealment.  With  tliis  view,  the  captive  monarch  himself  and 
his  chief  minister  were  pnt  to  the  torture.     In  every  district  of  the  Mexi- 


ran  empire  the  progresH  of  the  Sputiah  arnm  was  traced  in  blood ;  but 
abore  all,  the  miuei  were  made  a  sODrce  of  dwtmction  to  the  netivee. 
Thouunds  of  them,  torn  from  tbeir  homea,  and  forced  into  the  deadly 
csrerM  of  a  mine,  perished  through  the  nowholeBomeneBa  of  their  occnpa' 
tion,  and  excess  of  labour ;  and  it  was  not  till  tbe  coontry  iras  almost  be- 
come a  deaert  by  the  destruction  of  its  inhabitants,  that  the  goremmeot  of 
Old  Spain  began  to  think  of  restraining  this  licentious  barbarity.  Com- 
mUeioners,  at  last,  were  sent  from  Spain,  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of 
Cortex,  but  bis  rich  presents  silenced  every  inquirer.  Again  he  was  called 
to  Spain  to  answer  for  his  treatment  of  the  naiires ;  but  the  wealth  which 
he  carried  along  with  faim,  procured  him  favour  instead  of  pnnishment. 
He  was  indeed  deprived  of  the  civil  power,  but  received  magniGcent  grants 
of  tbe  finest  parts  of  the  empire,  and  a  commisuon  for  making  new  disco- 
Teries  and  new  conquests.  He  again  departed  for  Mexico,  and,  at  difier- 
ent  times,  fitted  out  expeditions  for  making  discoveries  in  the  Pacific.  On 
these  expeditions  he  lavished  much  treasure ;  but  they  were  never  attended 
with  the  expected  snccesa.  Tired  by  so  many  disappointments,  he  retnmed 
to  Old  Spain,  in  the  hope  of  being  reimbursed  for  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  several  expeditions ;  bat  failing  lo  bring  with  him  his  wonted  pre- 
sents, his  representations  were  coldly  listened  to,  and  his  grievances  were 
never  redressed.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  forbidden  to  return  to  Mexico, 
and  was  obliged  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  court  in  Old  Spain, 
where  he  died  on  the  2d  of  December,  1547,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age. 
His  body  was  sent  to  Mexico,  and  there  interred  in  the  cathedral.  The 
chain  of  Mexican  colonial  history  terminates  with  the  life  and  administra- 
tion of  this  extraordinary  man,  whose  story  is  one  of  all  bat  supematunl 


From  Corlez  to  the  Sevolution.'y  From  1535  to  1808,  Mexico  con- 
tinned  to  be  governed  by  viceroys  nominated  by  the  court  of  Spain.  The 
most  eminent  of  these  was  the  count  de  RevUlogegedo.  whose  adminis- 
tration during  the  last  30  years  of  the  18th  century  was  wise  and  benefi- 
cent. Before  entering  on  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Mexi- 
can  revolution,  it  may  be  expedient  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  colonial 
system  pursned  by  the  old  government. 

Colonial  System.'}  "  Spain,"  says  an  able  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, "  formed  her  colonial  establiahmenta  in  America  at  that  dork  period 
which  pittceded  by  more  than  a  century  the  date  of  the  English  plantaUons. 
Tbe  excitement  which  the  incipient  reformotion  of  religion  had  created  in 
tbe  N.  of  Europe,  was  scarcely  felt  in  Spain,  or  was  suppressed  by  tbat 
horrible  tribunal  the  inquisition,  or  coimteracted  by  that  strange  mixture  of 
■npetstition  and  chivalry  whidi  produced  the  crusades,  and  which  hod  been 
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"  As  the  f^Mniardi  brought  with  tbem  from  Enrope  few  or  no  femaleB, 
they  speedily  fonned  connections  with  the  wivee  or  daaghten  of  those 
whom  they  hmd  sacrificed.  Hence  has  arisen  a  race  proud  of  (be  imagia«d 
dignity  of  their  male  ancestors,  and  uniting  with  it  mnch  of  the  apathy  and 
want  of  aenaibility  which  distingniahed  the  abor^iiMe  of  America.  Spata 
became  early  aware  of  the  land  of  population  which  was  thns  scattered 
orer  its  boundless  domiuions.  It  sent  them  troops  of  priests  to  contiane 
among  the  emigrants,  and  to  propagate  among  the  natiyes,  that  blind  Bab- 
mission  in  spiritual  matters,  which  she  fiuided  would  equally  secure  civil 
dependence.  Few  of  the  colonists  were  allowed  to  carry  arms ;  faence, 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  ceotory,  the  settlers  were  so  little  prepared 
for  defence,  that  they  became  the  easy  prey  of  thoee  bands  of  sanguinary 
and  lawlesa  raffians,  known  by  the  name  of  BuocsneeiB,  who  looked  only 
to  plunder,  and  thought  of  no  permanent  establish mente. 

"  The  same  anxiety  to  retain  subjection,  which  had  induced  the  court 
of  Spun  to  leave  the  colonies  defenceless,  was  extended  to  every  branch  of 
policy.  Not  only  were  viceroys  and  other  chief  governors  sent  from 
Europe,  but  all  the  judges,  supreme  and  subordinate — all  the  administrx- 
tors  of  revenue  and  expenditure — the  members  of  the  mnnidp^  corpora- 
tions— the  officers  of  the  police — the  inquisitors  and  their  inferiors  or 
familiars,  were  nominated  by  Spain.  Thus,  whilst  the  natives  were  not 
likely  to  be  called  upon  to  exercise  any  public  functions,  they  had  no  in- 
dncemenU,  even  if  they  had  enjoyed  the  means  of  instruction,  to  qualify 
ihemselves  for  the  dischai^  of  the  lowest  public  services  in  society.  The 
laws  were  unknown  to  all  but  the  Europeans  who  presided  in  the  courla  of 
judicature;  and  by  the  Americans  were  supposed  to  be  str^ed  or  inter- 
prated  in  such  a  way  as  to  favour  those  natives  of  the  peninsula  who  were 
settled  amongst  them. 

"  Tl)e  only  institutions  they  venerated  were  those  of  a  superstitious  na- 
ture.* The  only  object  to  which  they  looked  up  with  respect,  was  Spain 
and  its  monarch.  The  only  subject  of  pride  which  they  dwelt  upon  with 
complacency,  was  that  they  were  Spaniards.  They  believed,  for  it  Imd 
been  artfully  and  sed«lonsly  impressed  on  their  minds,  that  the  king  of 
Spain  was  the  chief  monarch  of  the  universe,  in  whose  dominions  the  sun 
never  set;  and  that  France,  England,  Italy,  and  the  other  countries  of 
Europe,  were  tributaries  to  the  nation  of  which  they  formed  a  park  The 
lowest  of  the  Creoles,  if  but  a  tenth  part  of  the  blood  that  circulated  in 
their  veins  was  of  Spanish  origin,  woi^d  exclaim,  tomot  BtpaaioUt,  with  a 
tone  and  emphasis  that  bespoke  a  sense  of  the  dignity  which  they  imagined 
to  be  derived  tram  that  nation. 

"  The  portions  of  literature  and  adence  that  existed  in  the  peninsula 
were  very  insignificant.  From  tiie  reign  of  Charles  V.  down  to  the  present 
day,  whilst  England,  France,  Germany,  and  even  Italy,  had  been  steadily 
advancing  in  every  species  of  knowledge,  and  in  every  art  (hat  contributed 
to  promote  the  comforts,  the  enjoyments,  and  tlie  wealth  of  their  several 
communities,  the  sluggish  pace  which  Spain  maintained,  kept  ner  at  a  con- 
s(an(ly  increasing  distance  behind  them.  Of  tlte  scanty  portion  of  know- 
ledge scattered  in  the  peninsula,  a  few  faint  sparks  alone  have  ever  illu- 
minated the  gloom  of  their  transatlantic  dominions. 

"  The  settlements  were  mostly  formed  in  a  warmer  climate  than  the 
districts  oocu[Hed  by  the  English  colonists.  In  such  climates,  the  sea- 
ahores  are  generally  found  to  be  nnbealthy,  and  faence  the  thickest-peopled 
puis  of  the  ^wnish  dominions  were  on  the  elevated  pl^ns,  at  a  disianco 


irom  Ae  an-  Hifl  chiM  of  Mexico,  Goadidazara,  Gnui&xmto,  Bogobit 
Qnilo,  Cosco,  and  St  Jigo,  are  in  iha  interior  of  that  rMpectire  proTiDM* ; 
and  the  cammnatcation  between  tbem  and  Enrope  wm  difficult,  hanrdoiw, 
and  protracted,  e*en  wttfaoat  noticing  the  Tariona  impedimenta  and  reatric- 
titma  which  the  European  metrt^alia  interpaaed  to  bvonr  ^le  commercial 
monopolies  of  a  feir  of  har  favonrad  dtiet.  The  interconne  between  the 
aeveral  prOTincea  of  America  was  bo  restricted  and  guarded,  that  any  know- 
ledge or  diicoveriea  originating  in  one,  conld  scarcely  be  communicated  to 
the  otbere,  and  the  commodities  famished  by  some,  were  not  alloired  to 
be  anpplied  to  their  brother-colonists,  who  might  require  tbem. 

"  Sach,  wi^  a  few  variationi,  and  with  slight  exceptiona,  bad  been  the 
condition  of  Spaniah  Amwica  from  the  first  year  of  iti  settlement,  till  the 
moment  when,  by  the  tfeachery  of  France,  and  the  folly  of  the  junta  of 
Spain,  it  woa  set  loose  from  all  esiating  goTemment,  and  left  to  itself  to 
conatmct,  with  sach  wretched  materials  ai  the  country  coold  fnmish,  the 
edifice  of  social  societjr." 

A  lurking  discontent  at  the  conduct  of  the  mother<c«iuitry  had  long 
existed  among  the  Mexican  Creoles ;  and  Spain,  though  conscious  of  the 
fact,  had  done  nothing  to  remove  it.  The  principal  sonrcea  of  thia  feeling 
of  diasatiafaction  amongst  the  Creolea  ham  been  alrcftdy  hinted  at,  namelyt 
their  eiclniion  from  all  offices  of  power  and  emolument  in  their  own  conn- 
try,  the  checks  imposed  upon  agricnltural  and  manufacturing  industry,  and 
the  commercial  monopoly  exercised  by  the  parrat  state.  Tlie  war  with 
Great  Britain,  which  had  lasted  with  little  interruption  for  mora  than  12 
years,  had  but  slightly  and  partially  affected  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  coloniee,  and  latteriy  not  at  alL  Neutrals  sailing  under  double  licenses 
from  London  and  Madrid,  carried  on  the  commerce ;  and,  where  these 
could  not  be  obtained,  the  necessities  of  the  colonies  had  been  amply  sup- 
plied by  a  contraband  trade,  which,  in  time  of  war,  the  Spanish  gorem- 
ment  were  wholly  unable  to  prevent.  The  restoration  of  peace  rerired 
the  commercial  monopoly  of  the  mother-coontry  in  all  its  rigour,  and 
nearly  annihilated  the  trade  of  the  colonies.  Spain  conld  cot  aj&rd  them 
a  market  for  their  prodnctions,  uor  eren  supply  them  with  vessels  to  cany 
it  to  Europe.  Aware  of  the  wide-spread  spirit  of  disa^ction  in  the  colo- 
nies, the  centonl  jnnta  of  Spun  promulgated  three  several  decrees  in  their 
Carour,  in  order  to  allay  the  rising  ferment.  The  first  decree,  dated  32d 
January,  1809,  declared  that  the  Spanish  colonies  formed  an  integral  part 
of  the  nation,  poBseaung  equal  rights ;  and  therafere  that  each  viceroyalty 
skould  send  one  deputy  to  the  sovereign  body.  A  second  decree,  issued 
22d  May,  1809,  announced  the  right  of  the  colonies  to  send  deputies  to 
the  cortes ;  and  that  the  committee  appointed  to  ^regulate  the  convocation 
of  that  assembly  was  to  determine  the  proportion.  A  third  decree  of  lat 
January,  1810,  recognized  afreah  tlie  equal  rights  of  the  colonies,  and  gave 
orders  for  chooeing  eapplementary  deputies,  from  colonial  natives  resident 
in  Spun,  till  the  real  members  should  arrive.  A  grievous  error  was,  how- 
ever, committed  in  apportioning  the  deputies  for  the  supreme  junta ;  for 
while  more  than  100  members  wera  allowed  for  Spain,  24  only  were  al- 
lotted for  America ;  and,  though  the  elections  in  the  peninsula  were  strictly 
popotar,  yet  in  the  colonies  the  right  was  exclusively  vested  in  the  cabUdot, 
or  public  cMporations,  the  membera  of  which  wera  chiefly  European  Spa- 
niwde,  who  cotdd  not  be  said  to  represent  the  colonists  at  all,  and  who, 
though  they  had  in  reality  been  compoa»d  of  Creolea,  would  have  poaseesed 
little  political  influence  in  that  assembly ;  for  in  any  case  whm  the  into- 
V.  3x  .. 
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rests  or  Spain  ftnd  the  c«Ioduh  might  seem  to  be  in  collision,  what  probn- 
hilitf  would  there  be  that  the  American  members — ooly  24  in  Dumber — 
sbonld  be  able  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  their  constituente  P  In  th« 
declaration  of  equal  rights,  the  Indians,  Nef^roeB,  and  Mestizos,  with  all 
the  other  various  shades  of  colour,  were  excluded  ;  and  the  members  were 
to  be  chosen  only  from  among  the  whicea,  thus  excluding  five-«ixths  of  tlie 
Mexican  population  from  the  exercise  of  these  rights.  Notwithstanding 
these  porapoos  declarations  of  abstract  rights,  the  r^ency  which  succeeded 
the  central  junta  continned  to  treat  the  Americans  on  the  old  footing  of 
dependeot  colonies.  All  persons  were  forbidden  to  land  in  any  part  of 
America,  without  a  passport  from  the  gorernment  at  home,  or  from  some 
of  its  i^eDts  abroad ;  and  the  viceroys,  judges,  captains-general,  and  other 
officers,  were  sent  oat  as  before,  with  the  same  powers  anil  instructions  as 
the  old  government  had  been  wont  to  famish  to  its  servants. 

But  the  transaction  which  made  the  deepest  impression  on  the  colonists, 
was  the  revocation  of  a  decree  which  had  been  but  lately  passed  in  bvour 
of  their  commerce.  This  decree,  of  ITtb  May,  L8I0,  permitted  the  co- 
lonies to  trade  with  foreign  nations,  in  articles  of  their  own  soil  or  mana- 
factnre  for  which  they  could  not  find  a  market  in  Spain.  Tlie  meaaare, 
however  equitable  and  necessary,  was  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Cadiz  ;  and  the  regency — which,  in  consequence  of  the  disasteis 
in  the  peninsula,  was  now  shut  up  in  Cadiz — though  desirous  to  do  some- 
thing to  satisfy  the  Americans  on  the  one  hand,  were  afraid  of  tlie  mercan- 
tile junta  of  Cadiz,  in  whose  power  they  were,  on  the  other;  and  finally 
acted  a  most  con-srdly  and  impolitic  part.  The  decree  was  privately 
printed,  and  secretly  despatched,  as  they  im^ned,  to  all  the  colonies ;  but 
the  thing  soon  transpired,  and  the  mercantile  junta  of  Cadiz — they  for 
whom  the  olive  was  forbidden  to  grow  in  Mexico,  and  its  vines  had  been 
rooted  up — insisted  on  the  instant  repeal  of  an  edict  which  would  subvert 
their  gainful  monopoly.  The  regency,  in  the  poverty  of  their  spirit,  as 
well  as  the  weakness  of  their  power,  submitted  to  the  disgrace  of  disown- 
ing their  own  act — declared  by  a  public  decree  that  it  was  Burreptitious— 
ordered  all  copies  of  it  to  be  burnt — and  put  their  minister  and  secretary 
under  arrest,  as  if  they  bad  forged  the  edict.  Their  persons  were  soon 
liberated ;  but  the  device  was  too  shallow  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
This  impolitic  step,  together  with  the  news  of  the  disasters  of  the  Spanish 
arms — the  complete  dispersion  of  the  central  junta,  and  their  flight  to 
Cadiz — their  consequent  abdication  of  power  and  the  erection  of  a  regency, 
completely  controlled  by  a  mercantile  junta  detested  throughout  all  Spanish 
America  for  its  selfish  opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  colonies — soon 
reached  the  ears  of  the  discontented  colonists.  The  arrest  and  deposition 
of  the  viceroy,  Iturrigaray,  in  1808,  had  divided  the  Mexicans  into  two 
parties.  The  favour  shown  by  the  central  jnnta  to  the  party  who  arrested 
him,  converted  the  opposite  party  into  determined  enemies  of  Spain.  Ho 
had  been  deposed  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  he  had  proposed  the 
measure  of  choosing  a  Mexican  junta  to  govern  New  Spain,  while  the 
parent  xtate  was  <lestituta  of  a  political  head.  The  European  Spaniards 
wore  hostile  to  this  scheme  of  the  viceroy,  as  it  involved  the  germ  of  future 
independence,  and  of  the  subversion  of  their  power.  Intoxicated  with 
their  success,  therefore,  in  deposing  the  viceroy,  they  insulted  the  Creolea ; 
and  the  situation  of  the  latter  had  become  intolerable,  when  intelligence 
nn'ivcd  that  the  central  junta  had  lavished  its  highest  honours  on  tlieii  ene- 
Di'ies,  and  ordered  the  removal  of  ihu  arclibishon,  succenor  to  the  depoMil 
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viceroy,  who,  tlioa^h  a  European,  was  belored  by  tbem  for  his  modera- 
tion, and  liad  inveited  the  high  coart  of  jnilice,  whom  the  Creolea  consi- 
dered as  their  mntt  violent  enemiet,  with  the  temporaiy  gaverament  of  the 
kingdom,  until  the  arrirBl  of  the  viceroy  Venegaa,  nomiiut«d  by  the  mer- 
cantile janla  of  Cadiz. 

Hidalgo's  Conipiraei/^  In  this  ttate  of  pnhlic  irritation,  an  extenrive 
conapirecy  was  formed,  the  ringleaders  of  which  were  chiefly  priests ; 
but  many  lawyers  and  militia  officers  joined  with  them,  and,  what  was 
most  alarmibg  of  all,  some  regiments  of  militia.  The  most  active  and 
enterprising  of  the  conspirators  was  a  conntry  vicar  of  the  naow  of 
Hiilaigo,  who  enjoyed  a  valuable  living  at  Dulores,  in  the  intendancy  of 
Valladolid.  He  was  a  person  of  talents  and  infonnntion  far  snperior 
to  those  of  the  clergy  of  New  Spain,  and  was  of  coarse  suspected  of 
heresy,  and  accused  before  the  inqnisition ;  hot  he  had  either  the  good 
fortnoe  or  the  address  to  remove  the  grounds  of  their  jealousy.  Hi- 
dalgo had  thoroughly  gained  the  affections  of  the  Indians,  whom  he 
took  great  pains  to  enlighten ;  several  manufoctures  had  rises  under  hb 
care  ;  and  he  had  even  established  a  foundry  of  cannon,  alleging  the 
immense  advantages  that  might  accrue  to  the  crown  from  it,  there 
being  a  very  rich  copper-mine  in  the  vicinity  of  hia  parish.  On  the 
I7th  of  September,  1810,  Hidalgo  assembled  the  Indians  to  a  sermon, 
in  which  he  expatiated  on  the  tyranny  of  the  Europeans,  the  stale  to 
which  Spanish  treachery  had  redace<l  the  peninsula,  and  the  danger 
of  being  delivered  up  to  the  French  or  English,  who  would  assuredly 
extirpate  the  holy  catholic  religion.  His  eloquent  harangue  effected 
its  purpose  upon  a  people  deeply  imbued  with  superstition,  and  accus- 
tomed implicitly  to  submit  to  the  nod  of  a  priest.  Hidalgo  ended  his 
sermon  by  calling  the  Indians  to  arms,  and  in  an  instant  more  than 
half  the  kingdom  of  Mexico  was  in  a  flame.  Tie  intendancy  of  Mi- 
choacaii  immediately  recognized  the  orders  of  the  insurgent  chief;  three 
regiments  of  veterans  joined  his  standard  ;  and  Salamanca,  with  Vallado- 
lid, fell  into  his  hands.  Wherever  he  appeared',  the  Indians  crowded  to 
his  standard;  the  wealthy  town  of  Gnanaxoato  supplied  him  with  5,000,000 
dollars ;  and  the  insurgents  wanted  nothing  but  discipline,  and  leaders  of 
military  skill,  to  complete  their  project.  Venegas,  who  had  lately  arrived, 
in  the  meantime  secured  the  city  of  Queretaro,  and  awed  into  sobmission 
tlie  Creoles  of  the  capital,  by  forming  a  camp  of  his  troops  without  the 
walls.  The  governors  of  San  Loois  Potosi  and  Gaadalajara  armed  the 
militia  of  the  country ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion,  even  the  wealthy 
Creoles  of  the  principal  cities  supported  the  cause  of  the  Spaniards. 
Hidalgo,  with  an  army  of  4iO,000  men,  advanced  to  Toluca ;  while  that 
of  the  viceroy  fell  back  on  Lerma.  Another  corps  of  insurgents  in  the 
meantime  puahed  through  Axusco  to  Caemavaca,  and  obtained  posses- 
■ion  of  the  western  coast  with  the  city  of  Acapulco.  The  m«n  body  of 
the  royalist  force  had  gone  too  far  to  the  north,  and  nothing  of  this  was 
known  in  the  capital.  Mexico  was  therefore  placed  in  imminent  danger. 
The  populace,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  higher  classes,  hated  the 
Spaniards  ;  and  Venegas  had  but  a  hanitful  of  men  on  whom  he  could  rely. 
At  this  crisis  he  resorted  to  an  expedient,  which,  however  ridiculoos  it 
may  appear  in  our  eyes,  was  in  reality  the  only  thing  which  preserved  New 
Spain  from  falling  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  He  prevailed 
0[i  the  archbishop  and  the  inquisition  to  fulminate  a  sentence  of  eicom- 
1  t^^nst  Hidalgo,  and  all  his  troops  and  abettors.     Hitbtlgn, 
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lrimt>lf  ft  prJMt,  oMfly  pemadad  hia  iBdiwu  that  Aa  aKonminiilradea 
would  Ul  on  ike  ercbbwliop  htnualf ;  but  the  expedient  had  the  effect  ef 
qnietu^  the  capital.  Hida^  adnuioed  to  the  pan  of  Lai  CnuEee,  which 
M  eaailjr  Cwced,  thoMgh  defended  by  a  diTieion  of  the  royaliata,  and  pre- 
•ented  himaelf  before  the  capital  on  the  lat  of  Noveniber,  If  Hidalgo 
bad  inproTad  thia  jnaerare,  Mexico  mut  hare  been  lost  us  Spain.  Bat 
be  mwted  decision ;  and  raniDioned  the  capital  when  ho  ehonld  hare 
■tarmad  it.  The  auminona  was  uuirered  with  contempt ;  and  the  next 
Borning  the  rebel  troope  retired  without  making  a  fiuther  efibrt.  The 
true  cBose  of  their  retreat  was  the  information  which  Hidalgo  had  received 
of  the  adTantagea  which  the  meia  body  of  the  viceregal  troopi  had  of>> 
tained  in  bis  rear.  Oeneral  Caltejas,  who  commanded  them,  had  taken 
the  town  of  Dolorei,  the  birth-place  of  the  rerolation,  and  put  all  tbe 
inhabitants  to  the  aword.  Hidalgo  was  deititute  of  military  skill  to  ae- 
cnre  hia  retreat,  and  watch  the  mnrements  of  the  royalists  ;  Callejas  met 
him  at  Azjbco,  and  haviog  completely  defeated  him,  directed  bis  march 
to  Gnanaiaato,  which  he  entered  on  the  25th  of  November,  potting  moat 
of  the  inhabitants  to  death.  Another  corps  of  royalists,  onder  general 
CroE,  entered  Impoato,  where  they  repeated  the  same  cruelties  and  hor- 
ron.  Hidalgo's  catastrophe  was  now  at  band.  He  had  just  reached  the 
internal  provinces  with  a  considerable  body  oF  troops  which  stilt  remained 
futhful  to  him,  when  tbe  goTemor  of  that  part  of  tbe  kingdom  offered  to 
treat  with  him.  Hidalgo  and  his  comrades  incautioasly  presented  them- 
aelrea  for  a  conference,  bnt  were  immediately  seized  and  put  to  death,  at 
Saltillo,  on  tbe  2lBt  of  March,  1811.  A  month  after  this,  a  body  of  13,000 
insui^nts  were  defeated  near  Queretaro. 

Revolutionary  wovemenU.'l  The  insurrection,  however,  was  far  from 
being  quelled  by  the  death  of  its  authors.  It  seemed,  on  the  contrary, 
like  the  hydra  of  Lema,  to  acquire  tieah  strength  from  successire  defeats, 
for  no  sooner  was  one  rebel  chief  cut  off,  than  another  immediately  arose 
in  bis  stead.  The  whole  Indian  and  Creole  population  had  now  risen  in 
every  part  of  Mexico,  and  formed  detached  corps  which  adapted  tbe 
guerilla  system  of  war&re,  so  admirably  adapted  for  prolonging  tbe  hor- 
rors of  internal  warfare  and  the  desolation  of  a  country.  Tbe  most  con- 
BpicnouB  of  these  guerilla  leaden  were  Rayon,  a  lawyer,  and  Morelos,  a 
priest.  They  formed  a  junta,  which  held  its  sittings  for  some  time  at 
Zitaquaro,  wfaerenpon  the  royalist  general  Csllejas  took  thiv  town,  and 
razed  every  building  in  it  to  tbe  gioimd.  Morelos,  aftiv  several  success- 
ful and  indecisive  actions  wilb  the  royaliate,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
royal  magazines  of  tobacco,  captured  Acapulco,  and  effectually  cut  off  all 
communication  between  Mexico  and  Vera  CrUz.  Meanwhile,  the  junta 
was  succeeded  by  a  congress,  which  met  at  a  place  40  leagues  distant  from 
Mexico,  and  framed  and  published  a  democratic  constitution.  Morelos 
was  ultimately  taken  prisoner  and  shot,  and  the  independent  chieft  now 
acting  witbonc  cordiality  or  concert,  there  ensued  a  state  of  complete  anar- 
chy, which  is  thus  described  by  Mr  Robinson  : — "  Subsequently  to  those 
events,  the  royalists  gradually  reconquered  many  of  the  revolted  districle ; 
placing  ganisona  in  every  town  and  village,  to  awe  the  people  into  obedi- 
ence to  the  royal  authority.  In  this  manner,  they  succeeded  in  forming  a 
chain  of  fortifications  from  north  to  south,  cutting  off  the  communication 
between  the  patriots  of  tbe  eastern  and  western  provinces,  wbostill  roamed 
through  the  country  in  formidable  bodies,  but  without  co-<qieration  among 
themselves.     The  direction  of  these  revolutionary  bodies,  thenceforward, 


Ml  into  th»  kaatb  ti  tlw  mart  UlitanM  of  the  Muieaa  pApolatimi,  nun 
vrboie  Hola  uia  wu  power,  that  tbey  miglit  by  Ua  aid  soqnira  wealUi. 
Manjr  o(  theae  peopla  irere,  from  conmon  fiukl-liboarerai  raised  to  the 
rank  of  colooels  mitd  brigsdien ;  their  cMiduct  becsme  licanuona  and  craal 
in  the  extreme,  and  ee  Mvend  ef  them  weie  daring  aad  eDtarpriaing,  they 
wve  eqnally  dmaded  by  rayaJiats  and  patriota.  Men  of  education,  prin- 
«iple,  or  talent,  amoog  (be  ravalntiotusta,  were  no  longer  reapeoted.  Any 
•ttempta  made  by  tbem  to  estafaliih  order  were  deeded  as  tending  to  dea- 
potism ;  while  they  were  inaaltad,  their  property  was  taken  from  them, 
mtder  the  plea  thai  the  pnblic  aerrioe  required  it ;  their  lives  wwe  threat- 
eaed ;  and  they  dared  not  eren  murmur  ^wnat  the  decrees  of  thnr 
tyraimical  opprenora.  Tina,  en  tbe  one  aide,  terrified  by  the  conduct  of 
their  ovm  party,  anil,  oo  tbe  other,  allnred  by  tbe  flattmug  oSera  of  tbe 
royalists,  they  at  length  aongfat  a^ety  under  the  banners  of  Spain." 

3tina.'2  Such  waa  the  poatore  of  affaira'wben  Xarier  Mina,  the  nephew 
of  the  celebrated  Eapoz  y  Mina,  landed  «t  Galreztoa,  in  Norember,  18J6. 
On  the  I6tfa  of  April  following,  he  pnabed  forward  t«  a  town  called  Soto 
la  MarioB,  on  the  river  Saniauder,  and  from  thence  took  np  his  line  of 
march  for  the  interior  at  tbe  head  of  only  SOS  men.  In  32  days  be  ef- 
fected a  junction  with  the  patriots  at  Sombrero ;  but  after  a  brief  and  gal- 
lant career,  ttus  eztrtordinary  yoath  fell  into  tbe  bands  of  die  royaliaU, 
and  waa  shot  as  a  traitor  in  the  S8th  year  of  hia  age. 

Second  revobitioM.'Jl  Abont  the  middle  of  1820,  acconnta  were  receired 
in  Mevco  of  the  rerolution  in  Spun  which  followed  the  revolt  of  tbe  army 
in  the  iaie  of  Leoa ;  and  it  was  soon  understood  that  orders  had  been 
aent  to  Apodaca,  tbe  ricaroy,  to  proclum  the  constitnUoo.  "  But  it 
tq>pear8,"  aaya  o^rtain  Hall,  "  that  Apodaca  and  some  of  the  prindpd 
genenJi,  actii^  probably  under  aacret  orders  from  the  king,  reaolvad  to 
reaist  the  eatabliifament  of  the  constitntion.  New  leviea  of  troops  were 
made  by  the  goremment  to  suppreai  any  attempt  to  declare  it ;  and  the 
whole  country  was  gradnalty  and  almoat  insensibly  ninsed  into  military 
ae^on.  Tbe  chief  obstacle,  as  it  was  thought  by  these  leadera,  to  the 
ancceas  of  their  plan,  was  the  preaenca  of  general  Don  N.  Armigo,  whose 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  conatitntion  was  too  well  known  to  admit 
a  donbt  of  bia  anpporting  it.  He  was,  therefore,  dismlsaed  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  military  dirision  stationed  between  Mexico  and  Acapulco  ; 
and  in  his  place,  D<ni  Augostin  Icnrbida  was  appointed ;  an  officer  who, 
daring  the  fwmer  revolution,  hod  adbered  steadily  to  the  interest*  of  the 
king,  though  he  was  a  native  of  Mexico.  He  had  been  privy  to  the  ae. 
cret  project  above  alluded  to,  of  forcibly  reusting  tlie  proclamation  of  the 
eonstitutioD ;  and  when  he  left  Mexico  in  February,  1821,  to  supersede 
Armigo,  be  wa*  implicitly  confided  in  by  the  viceroy,  who  appointed  him 
to  escort  half  a  million  c^  dollara  destined  for  embarkation  at  Acsfiolco. 
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tona  of  gonramenl  for  Nov  Spain,  in  which  it  * 
Spun  sbonld  be  recogaised  aa  a  soTereigo  and  ini 
a  coTtM  ahonld  be  immediatelr  elected  for  the  pt 


which  it  wi>  proviaioned  that  New 
d  independent  atate,  and  that 
t  immediately  elected  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  c«o- 
■titation.  O'Donoja,  however,  died  aooo  after  his  arrival.  A  Htmggh 
aoon  commenced  between  the  Cortea  and  Itarbide  ;  the  former  were  desir- 
una  of  rednciog  the  standing  amy,  while  the  latter  used  every  effort  to 
ailment  it.  The  resalt  was,  the  eleration  of  Itnrbide  by  the  army  to  the 
imperial  dignity,  ander  the  title  of  Angastin  First.  Iturbide  did  not  long 
enjoy  bia  power  in  tranqaillity.  Santana,  the  governor  of  Vera  Cmz,  an- 
furled  the  standard  of  tha  republic,  and  waa  joined  by  Victoria  and  Bravo ; 
the  partisans  of  Itnrbide  gradaally  deserted  him,  while  the  forces  of  the 
republican  generals  rapidly  increased.  In  this  state  of  things,  ItmUde 
proposed  to  relieve  the  country  of  bis  presence,  and  congress  recommend- 
erl  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  retire  to  some  foreign  country  with  a 
pension  of  25,000  dollars.  Immediately  after  Itnrbide's  departure,  a  new 
coostitntion  was  framed  and  promulgated  by  a  new  congress,  and  waa 
sworn  to  on  the  2d  of  February,  1824.  But  die  tranquillity  whii^  ensued 
was  (^ain  disturbed  by  the  appearance  of  the  ex-emperor,  who  contrived 
to  land  in  disguise,  on  the  14th  of  July,  at  Soto  la  Marina.  On  his  dis- 
covery he  was  seiaed,  and  it  was  determined  to  give  immediate  effect  to  a 
decree  which  bad  been  passed  in  April,  denouncing  Iturbide  as  a  traitor  in 
case  of  his  landing.  He  was  accordingly  shot  on  the  evening  of  the  I9th 
of  July.  At  Ae  first  election  of  the  chief  magistrate,  general  Victoria 
wns  elected. 

The  most  eerioui  difficulty  which  the  new  government  laboured  under 
arose  out  of  the  exhausted  state  of  the  pubUc  finances.  In  August,  1824, 
a  loan  of  20,000,000  of  dollars  was  contracted  for  with  a  London  house  ; 
and  a  further  loan  of  16,000,000  was  aabsequently  negotiated.  On  the 
1st  of  January,  1625,  Mr  Canning  communicated  to  all  the  foreign  minia- 
ters  at  the  English  court,  that  the  cabinet  of  his  Britannic  Majeaty  had 
come  to  the  resolution  of  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the  repub- 
lics of  Mexico  and  Colombia.  Notwithstanding  of  these  and  solneqnent 
measures,  the  tranqaillity  of  this  country  is  far  from  being  perfectly  se- 
cured. On  the  30th  of  November,  1828,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the 
capital,  and  general  Guerrero  was  invested  with  the  presidency  i  but  on  the 
4th  of  December,  1829,  Bristament«,  the  vice-president  of  the  republic, 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  Guerrero  having  abdicated,  the  goveni' 
ment  has  remained  ever  since  in  the  hands  of  Bristamente  and  his  party. 
Congress  has  subsequently  decreed  the  expulsion  of  all  Spaniards  from 
the  soil  of  Mexico.  In  1829,  Spain  sent  an  expedition  from  tbe  Havan- 
nah  against  Mexico,  but  the  attempt  to  reduce  this  country  to  its  former 
dependence,  waa,  as  might  well  be  expected,  utterly  vain  and  ridiculous. 

To  the  enthusiasts  in  the  causa  of  Spanish  America,  the  recent  turbu- 
lent history  of  Mexican  affurs  must  occasion  much  pain.  But  what  rea- 
son was  there  to  anticipate  a  different  result  p  Ages  of  unmitigated  dea- 
potiem  had  rolled  over  the  colonies  of  Spain,  in  the  course  of  which  no 
means  of  education,  and  no  facilities  for  intellectual  culture,  had  been 
afforded.  They  held  no  communication  with  European  nations;  they  were 
visited  by  no  U«vellers ;  they  were  debarred  from  all  participation  in  fo- 
reign commerce  ;  political  experience  they  had  not;  and  abstract  political 
knowledge  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  obtain.  To  expect  that  in  the 
short  space  of  30  years — beyond  which  time  the  actual  revolu^onary  con- 
tost  continued  in  no  part  of  Spanish  America — practical  knowledge  should 


be  acquired,  aod  &  cipadtf  for  Mlf>ga*eran)ent  created,  is  more  (luui  the 
mOHi  sanguine  would  pretend.  There  ia  still  a  ntdical  defect  in  the  cod- 
atitutioD  of  society  in  Mexico;  public  opinion  is  not  yet  felt,  and  a  high 
tone  of  moral  feeling  is  not  yet  discernible  in  it.  To  supply  these  defi- 
ciencies, we  can  only  rely  on  the  influence  of  time,  general  edocation,  and 
the  diffnaion  of  Christian  knowledge. 


In  a  tract  of  country  so  extenaire  as  that  which  forms  our  present  sub- 
ject, the  natural  appearances  must  be  greatly  diversified.  We  are  yet, 
however,  profoundly  ignorant  of  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  Mexican 
interior.  After  all  the  aids  afforded  by  Humboldt,  we  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  interior  of  Guatimsla ;  and  we  know  about  as  little  of  tlie 
northern  part  of  Mexico  Proper,  and  the  whole  of  New  Mexico.  In  fact, 
Humboldt  trareised  but  a  very  small  portion  of  this  imraense  snrfoce  ; 
and  fae  confesses  that  beyond  :Jl°  N.  iat.  he  knew  nothing,  but  from  re- 
port, of  the  internal  configuration  of  the  surface.  The  physical  aspect  of 
New  Spain — including  in  that  term  Guatimala — from  the  16th  to  the  26th 
degree  of  N.  Iat>  is  a  high  table-land,  bearing  some  resemblance  in  this  re- 
spect to  the  HOnthem  peninsula  of  India.  How  far  to  the  north  of  ^6° 
N.  lat.  this  elevated  level  extends,  is  not  yet  known.  Beyond  the  26th 
parallel  the  land  is  said  to  decline  towards  New  Mexico,  and  the  Rio  del 
Norte  on  the  N.,  and  the  Kio  Colorado  of  California  on  the  N.W. ;  and 
the  town  of  Saltillo,  180  miles  of  horizontal  distance  from  Doraogo,  to 
the  N.E.,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  high  table-land.  This 
high  level,  therefore,  is  upwards  of  1 ,000  British  miles  in  length  from  S.E. 
to  N.W.,  and  probably  extends  much  farther,  while  it  insensibly  declines 
in  level.  The  breadth  expands  as  the  table-land  extends  to  the  N.W.; 
nnder  die  parallel  of  26°  its  width  from  E.  to  W.  is  about  400  miles.' 

'  In  the  parallel  of  19°  N.  Ut.,  or  ihM  of  the  city  of  Meileo,  the  breadth  of  this  high 
level,  aeconUng  to  Humboldt's  vertiol  pridection  of  the  country  Irom  Vent  Cruz  to 
Acspulco,  li  (iO  marine  leagues,  arStOmtlea,  between  the  oppiHile  pointsor  GuchiLiqua 
HDd  Lu  Vigas,— the  former  beina  8,000,  nnd  (he  Utter  T,S14  feet  above  (he  lerel  of  the 
•ea;  and  the  lowest  place  in  this  intervening  track  la  the  city  of  Fuebla  de  loi  Angelas, 
which  is  T.ige  f«t  Bbore  the  ocean-level.  The  highest  part  from  Mtiico  to  Vera  Cruz 
occurs  E.  30  miles  of  the  fonuer  city,  and  is  lO.bM  feet  high.  The  plain  of  Toluc*, 
totheS.  W.  of  Mexico,  Is  S.HIS  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tea ;  and  the  Cn»>  of  the 
Marquis,  £0  mites  south  of  Mexico,  h  9,812  feel  sbave  the  same  le.el.     The  height  of 
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Tfae  diScolty  of  commwikatioa  between  tlw  inleritn  of  Mexico  and  tbe 
oppoaite  comU  will  long  prarent  Mexico  firam  becoming  •  great  comnier- 
cmI  or  maritiiiie  power.  Bat  however  difficolt  tbe  commnnicfttione  are 
between  tbe  table-land  and  tbe  sea-coaata,  tbe  caae  is  othenriie  on  tba 
taUe-land  itself.  Ita  deolinty  is  eo  gentle,  and  so  tittle  ioteTmpted  by 
ralleya,  that  aa  far  as  Dorango  in  New  Mexico,  500  ntiles  N.N.W.  from 
Mexico,  tbe  sttrAtcte  is  constantly  elevated  at  from  5,576  feet  to  8,856  feet 
abore  the  aea ;  Doraogo  itself  being  6,847  feet  above  the  same  leveL 
PUins  of  a  gnat  extent,  but  of  ao  uniform  a  snrhce,  are  bete  eo  spproxi- 
mated  to  one  another,  that  they  form  but  a  single  plain  on  tba  lengthened 
ridge  of  the  Mexican  cordillera.  Tbe  declination  towards  tbe  north  is  eo 
gentle  as  not  to  be  perceived ;  and  carriages  roll  with  comparative  ease 
along  tbe  vast  elevated  table-land,  as  &r  as  Santa  ¥i  in  New  Mexico,  a 
distance  of  at  least  1,500  British  miles.  The  easiem  declivity  of  tbe  cor- 
dillera is  a  continual  and  rapid  descent ;  but  die  road  to  the  western  coast 
alternately  ascends  and  descends  dirongb  four  remarkable  longitndiual  vat- 

JUoiintaintr\  Aa  to  tbe  moontuns  of  Mexico  or  New  Spain,  taken  in 
its  utmost  latitude,  it  is  in  strict  geography  improper  to  denominate  them 
a  prolongation  of  the  Andine  chun  of  South  America.  So  far  is  this 
from  being  tlie  case,  that  long  before  the  Andes  have  reached  the  istfamns 
of  Panama,  they  have  dwindled  into  inconsiderable  hillocks  ;  and  in  V«b- 
gna,  the  Sierra  de  Canatagua  rons  in  an  opposite  direction  to  tbe  Andes, 
as  if  to  ioternipt  their  extension  into  North  America.  In  the  Mexican 
province  of  Oaxaca,  the  chun  occnpies  the  centre  of  tiie  isthmns,  between 
the  sources  of  Chimalape  and  Huaaecualco.  Of  this  part  of  tbe  chun,  the 
Cerro  de  Sinpuallepec  is  said  to  be  so  elevated,  that  bodi  tbe  Atlantic  end 
Pacific  are  visible  from  it.  This  extent  of  visual  horizon  wonld  indicate 
an  elevation  of  7,700  feet  above  the  aea.  The  same  spectacle  is  sud  to 
be  enjoyed  at  La  Ginetta,  12  leagues  from  the  port  of  Tehnantepec,  on 
tbe  road  from  Gnatimala  to  Mexico.  From  18}°  to  21"  N.  lat.  the  cor- 
dillera stretches  from  south  to  north,  and  approacties  the  Atiantic.  In  the 
centre  of  the  table-land,  an  elevated  chain  separates  the  valley  of  Mexico 
from  the  intendancy  of  Pneblo  de  Los  Angelos.  Of  this  chain,  the  moat 
elevated  eammits  are  the  Popoca-lepetl,  or  the  '  Monntun  of  Smoke,'  a 
volcano  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  its  elevation  being  17,735  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  Iilac-cikuatl,  or  '  the  White  Woman,'  having 
an  altitude  of  15,700  feet,  according  to  Humboldt,  who  took  its  height 
as  well  as  that  of  the  former  mountain,  geometrically.'  If  we  ooly  consi- 
der the  elevation  of  their  respective  bases,  the  appeannce  of  these  moun- 
tains cannot  be  so  majestic  as  that  of  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  or  Italy  : 


■pace  of  IS  milo,— tha  diSeruin  not  excHdlnc  160  f«t,  lUl  m  ttive  St  ibe  hclgbti 
which  DTHrlook  Acapaleo.  The  dnunt  I'rom  dtcnoe  to  Ac^uli»  !■  rs^d,  being  1,3(S 
fget  tn  tha  omirH  of  10  ouln.  Guiug  from  Mexico  to  Vera  Crui,  tbe  tranller  hu  to 
tranrw  ■  gpncc  oF  EOT  Hrttieh  mlln  ere  he  un  arrive  m  ■  Tille;  whan  bottooi  li  Im 
than  3,880  trrt  BboTe  the  IitcI  of  the  sea,  and  nhere  oalu  Mue  to  grow;  whereu,  on 
the  Acnpaloo  rood,  the  diatuin  ia  oa]j  aboul  60  Dritish  milea.  Fntm  £1  MukzwillU 
on  tbe  eaalem  creat  of  Ibe  table- land,  to  Vers  Cmi,  the  dea«nt  ia  lafii  and  lahorlooa^ 
bciiw  T,9SI  feel  in  Ihs  apace  of  ST  mllea.  It  ia  thla  laborioua  and  diiBcult  deaeentwbJch 
renden  laiid-ciirTiBge  *o  apeaain  between  Mexico  and  Vera  Crui, — Mid  httwasD 
Vera  Cruz  sad  Aapulco  on  the  Pacific  oout, — and  irbich  prerenta  the  Aour  of  Mexl- 


ruz  and  Aapulco  on  the  Pacific  oHat,^4nd  which  pre 
1  competlDjE  in  Kurope  with  the  flour  of  Philadelpiua- 
*  AccDTdlng  to  Mr  Sonniiuchniida,  ■  GariDui  mlneraUigiat. ' 

mit,  and  meaaund  Ita  height  b*  the  baromeUr,  the  deraUon 

feet  lower  than  Hninboldt^a  bsUbuI 
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tor  while  these  latMr  are  elented  from  1S,TM  to  15,419  feet  above  the 
phtM  of  Switzerland  and  Lombardy,  the  Popoca-topetl  u  only  10,268 
feet  sbore  the  lowe«t  level  of  the  vatlejr  of  Mexico,  and  10,537  feet  above 
Paebla  <te  Lob  Angeloa,  from  which  placet  this  raamtata  ii  nearly  equi- 
distant. Bat  the  proximity  of  Mexico  to  the  Popoca-tepetl  and  Intac 
mhnatl  greatly  contribales  to  heighten  the  irnprMsion  produced  by  these 
Tolcanic  moantains, — the  distance  being  leai  than  one-half  that  of  Berth 
and  Milan  to  the  Alps.  This,  combined  with  the  superior  purity  of  a 
tropical  and  highly  elerated  atmosphere,  conpenaaten  the  «omparativa 
ioCpriority  of  height,  viewed  as  excrescences  from  the  plain.  The  cenWmn 
of  their  Bummiu,  covered  with  eternal  bd«wb,  appear  eo  much  the  UMr* 
diatinct,  as  the  air  throu^^  which  the  eye  rec^ree  the  rays  is  more  rarefied 
and  transparent.  The  snow  is  of  a  most  extraordinary  brilliancy,  partica* 
larly  when  it  descend*  from  a  riiy  of  which  the  bine  is  always  deeper  than 
that  of  the  aky  which  we  aee  in  oar  plaine  in  die  temperate  zone«.  The 
-baroDietrical  piessore  of  the  air  being  only  SS  inchH,  fha  extiDcrion  of 
light  roust  be  very  trifling  in  an  atmosphere  ao  little  condeiuod ;  and, 
tiierefore,  the  contours  of  these  eamraita  mnet  be  mncb  more  diatiscl  vhea 
viewed  from  die  elevated  plain  of  Mexico,  than  when  seen  at  tfae  same 
distance  from  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  Nevttdo  de  Talttca  \i  another 
colossal  saniBait,  22  mites  to  the  S.W.  of  Mexico.  It  is  elevated  15,I5tt 
Iset  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  though  it  is  only  6,299  feet  abovo  the 
plain  whence  it  springs.  The  Ckrro  de  Axiisco,  13  miles  direct  dia- 
tsnoe  S.S.W.  from  Mexico,  u  12,052  feet  of  absolate  height,  and  4,596 
feet  above  the  level  of  Tezcuco.  The  mean  elevation  of  the  whole 
mwe,  of  which  these  eampiiis  make  a  part,  and  which  unvund,  ai 
m\&  a  circular  wall,  the  valley  of  Meiic«,  is,  accmrding  to  Humboldt, 
9,842  feet  of  absolute  eteratiou.  The  eastern  chain  which  mns  N.  and 
S.  along  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  table-land,  towards  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  presents  tbe  elevated  summits  of  the  dtUil-tepetl,  or  '  the  Star 
Mountain,' — called  Orixava  or  Orixaha  in  the  maps^-and  NMukoampa- 
lepeit,  or  '  the  Coffer  of  Pvote.'  The  absolute  height  of  the  former  is, 
according  to  IVrrer,  I7,B76  feet,  and  17,387  feet,  and  the  latter  13,6U 
feet  above  tlie  lev«l  of  the  sea,  according  to  Humbtddt-  The  former  ia 
the  moat  majea^  summit  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Mexico.  Ita  shape  is  com- 
pletely conical ;  it  is  visible  from  Vera  Cruz,  aad  is  the  first  part  of  the 
Mexican  continent  that  is  seen  by  navigators.  When  viewed  from  Xalap- 
pa,  30  miles  N.E.  of  direct  distance,  it  appears  much  more  lofty  than  the 
Popora-tepetl,  as  seen  from  Mexico  and  La  Pnebla,  being  1^,054  feet 
liigher  than  X^^>pa.  Nothing,  however,  is  seen  of  it  from  Xalappa,  btit 
that  part  which  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  From  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  intendancy  of  Mexico,  the  cfaaia  aasnuie*  the  name  of  Sierra 
Madre  ;  and  then  leaviag  the  eastern  quarter,  it  rans  N.W.  to  Gnanax- 
uato.  North  of  this  city,  it  becomes  of  an  eitmordinary  breadth, — di- 
viding immediately  into  three  brancbes,  of  which  tlie  most  eastern  runs  in 
the  direction  of  Cliarcaa  and  Catorce,  and  is  lost  in  the  province  of  New 
Leon.  The  western  branch  proceeds  to  the  N.  of  Guadalajara,  and  pass- 
ing to  the  E.  of  Cnliacan  and  Arispe,  as  far  N.  a«  the  source  of  the  Rio 
Gita,  forms  in  its  progress  the  moantains  of  Primeria  Alia,  celebrated  for 
the  gold  washed  down  their  sides.  This  western  branch  is  denominated 
the  ridge  of  TopM  by  Spanish  writers  ;  and  from  its  western  aide,  many 
lateral  chains  stretch  S.W.  to  the  gulf  of  California.  The  middle  branch 
of  the  Sieira  Madre,  which  may  be  viewed  as  the  central  chain  of  the 
V  3  Y 
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Mnicwi  AIp^  occuTHe*  the  whole  extent  of  th«  inlendancjr  of  Zacftteras, 
■nd  stretches  through  Dnrango  and  New  Biacay,  as  br  as  the  Sierras  de 
los  MithIh^m  to  the  W.  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.  From  thence  it  tnirerses 
New  Mexico,  till  it  meela  with  the  Topian  ridge  oo  the  west,  and  on  the 
Mtt  with  a  snowy  ridge  that  commences  on  the  east  of  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
in  31°  N.  Int.,  and  mnntng  N.,  and  then  N.W.,  formi  the  hounilary  in  that 
quarter  between  Now  Mexico  and  Loaieiana.  This  termination  of  the 
Sierra  Madre,  in  41°  N.  lat.,  diridea  the  rirera  which  flow  towards  the 
Pacific  from  those  which  dischar^  themselree  into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
From  thi«  point,  where  the  vsrioas  branches  meet,  they  again  spread  oal 
to  a  great  breadth,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Slony  mounCains,  already 
described  in  our  account  of  the  United  States.  Another  snowy  range 
extends  N.W.  and  S.E.  between  the  lower  connei  of  the  Colorado  and 
Bnenaventara  rivers,  running  parallel  with  the  east  coast  of  the  gnlf  of 
California-  Another  chain,  called  the  Califoraian  mountain*,  commences 
near  the  S.E-  pmnt  of  the  peninsnla  of  that  name,  and  rans  in  a  N.W. 
conrae  throt^h  the  middle  of  the  peninsnla,  and  along  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific,  as  far  as  the  month  of  the  Colnrobia, — an  extent  of  more  tban 
1,500  miles.  The  elevation  of  this  chain  is  inconsiderable,  its  higbeet 
part,  the  Cerro  de  Giganle,  or  '  Hill  of  the  Giant,'  not  exceeding  4,920 
feet  in  perpendicular  height.  The  elevation  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  beyond 
21*  N.  lat.,  is  anknown,  Humboldt's  measurements  being  all  confined  to 
the  south  of  this  parallel.  Its  height,  however,  most  be  great,  as  it  enter* 
into  the  region  of  eternal  snow,  and  abounds  with  precipices  of  the  most 
terrible  aspect.^  The  other  heights  S.  of  31°  N.  lat.,  exclusive  of  those 
already  mentioned,  are  :  the  peak  of  Tancitaro,  10,198  feet  of  absolute 
height,— £/Ja?a/,  10,2*^,— Mamancfiola,  9,766, — the  Volcan  d«  Colima, 
9,286,— and  the  Volcan  de  JoriiUo,  4,267  feet.  The  prevailing  geological 
feature  of  this  mountain-system  is  porphyritic  rock.  The  central  platean 
of  Anahnac  appears  like  an  enormous  porphyritic  dyke,  distinguished  from 
the  European  porphyry  by  the  constant  presence  of  hornblende  and  the 
absence  of  quartz.     Granite  appears  at  Acapnico  and  in  Oaxaca. 

Volcanoe*.2  Popoca-tepetl  and  Itlaeei-huall  are  usually  denominated 
the  Voicanoa  of  La  Paebla,  or  Mexico,  their  summits  being  equally  visi- 
ble from  both  cities.  The  latter  is  an  extinguished  volcano,  and  no  Indian 
tradition  goes  hack  to  the  time  when  it  made  its  eruptions.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  the  Nevada  de  Toluca,  the  Peak  (^Orizaba,  and  the  volca- 
no of  Tusltn  in  tbe  intendancy  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  greatest  eruptions  of 
Orizaba  or  Oritava  were  between  the  periods  of  1545  ant)  1566 ;  no  ap- 
pearances, however,  of  inflammation  have  been  noticed  since,  lite  crater 
of  Pepoca-tepetl  is  half  a  mile  wide,  but  no  eruptions  of  consequence 
have  taken  place  since  tbe  time  of  Cortez.  A  mass  of  ashes  and  very 
dense  vapours  were  observed,  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  to  issue  from 

'  Like  lao  man;  of  hli  phllouphical  ummUIcs,  Hiimb>ldl  [■  mnth  ftddietpd  tn 
ajttxta.  HfKciring  the  docuinr  uf  the  gradiul  diprwgina  of  tbs  tcratrUI  lurliuc 
frnm  the  equator  to  the  pale*,  he  thfuce  dreiv  the  concluaion  tlmt  the  Popoca- trpetl  la 
higher  than  an;  mnunlain  of  the  temperate  zone :  u  If,  runwlb,  ire  were  intlnuutr 
acquainted  with  all  tbe  rarletie*  of  lurfaoe  on  the  nrlfajpart  of  the  temqumai  globe. 
PhiloMphen  ahould  be  more  guarded  in  their  laaguage,  and  leeeglfeti  lo  ceDersllutian, 
The  Great  While  mounlain,  1,500  Urittah  mllea  N.  of  the  parallel  of  MeilcD,  la  moto 

the  pMk*  of  Ibe  HlmmBlaya.  which  lie  wltbln  tbe  temperate  aona^  are  mneh  blgbar 
than  anj  equatorial  mountalna  with  which  we  ate  acquainted.  Even  the  plain*  of 
Quito,  and  the  Uble-Und  of  Mexico,  elerated  ai  ihcy  tindoubtedlf  m,  are  nol  c^tul  Is 
tht*  rwpcct  tu  the  Mble-Und  of  Tlb*i 


ttiii  crater  in  January,  1804.  The  Coffer  of  PtroU,  though  praiwatiog 
nothing  like  the  appearanu  of  »  enter  on  ila  aommit,  yet  Mem*  to  bare 
been  an  ancient  volcano,  from  the  baces  of  currents  or  lava  still  visible  on 
its  Ndee.  The  small  volcano  of  Tuttla  is  very  active,  prodacing  frequent 
ftnd  violent  emplioDs.  Tba  last,  which  was  very  violent,  took  place  in 
1793 ;  the  roofs  of  tbe  houses  of  Oaxoca,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Perote,  were 
covered  by  it  with  volcanic  aabes,  and  at  Perote,  which  is  distant  170  milee 
in  a  direct  line,  sabterraneons  noiees  were  heard  resembling  dischargee  of 
benvy  artillery.  Tbe  volcano  of  CMma  frequently  emits  smoke  and 
ashes.  The  Falcan  de  JoruUo  is  of  very  recent  origin.  It  sprang  np  in 
1759,  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  and  beantifnl  plain  celebrated  for  its  fine 
plantations  of  cotton,  in  the  iotendancy  of  Valladolid,  more  than  100  mile* 
from  any  sea-coait,  and  126  miles  from  any  active  volcano.  Its  elevation 
is  from  2,460  to  2,624  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tea.  In  the  middle  of 
this  plain,  basaltic  conee  appear,  which  are  covered  on  their  sunimils  with 
evergreen  oaks  of  a  laurel  and  otive-foliage,  intermingled  with  small  palm- 
trees,  fonning,  in  their  beaatifnl  vegetation,  a  siDgnlar  contrast  with  the 
aridity  of  the  plain  now  laid  waste  by  volcanic  fire.*  Although  the  sub- 
terranean fire  seems  to  have  lost  its  former  violence,  and  the  plain  and  the 
great  volcano  begin  to  be  covered  with  vegetable*,  the  ambient  air  is  ttUl 
bested  to  such  a  degree  by  tbe  action  of  die  small  fnnnels  or  ovens,  that 
the  thennometer  at  a  great  distance  from  the  surface,  and  in  the  shade, 
rises  as  high  as  109°  of  Fahrenheit ;  and  for  many  years  after  the  6rst 
eniption,  the  plains  of  Jomllo,  even  at  a  great  distance  from  the  scene  of 


:\\\  the  Bppcannc«  of  Ibii  volcaDo,  fields  cultlvsted  with  aunr-csne  and  Indlni 
lied  the  gmund  that  1h;  between  tiro  onkll  rivuleti,  uid  which  wu  bounded  bj 
He  meuntaiOB,  wboae  ■tmctnrv  apparently  indlcatee  all  this  tTiict  \o  have  been^  at 
a  lerf  remoU  period,  convulsed  with  lolcanDeg.  These  fields,  artificlull;  wUn  ed,  be- 
longed to  the  plBntBtian  of  San  Pedro  de  JarnUo,  one  of  the  (realest  and  richegt  In  the 
eonntry.  In  June,  ITAfl,  a  subtemneooi  noise  WH  b«ard,  sad  hollow  sounds,  ■coom- 
pamed  \>j  Ireqiunt  tnrthiinakca.  In  saccaaion.  for  from  ao  to  60  dsja.  From  the  com- 
maiucment  at'  September,  howeter,  cTery  thinir  seemed  to  anuounce  a  return  and 
r»-«*taUlshDKnt  of  rn-mer  (ranqulUity,  when 
the  hon  Ible  subternuMsn  noise  sgalo  conunei 

the  Dunutwiu.     A  trsM  of  gnnina,  of  raar  sq. ,  .-.     ^  — 

^ape  of  a  bladder,  the  ed(es  of  which  were  39  feet  aboie  the  level  of  the  old  plain,  but 
rose  profreirivelf  towards  theeentre  to  snclevatlon  of  A£4  feet.  Those  who  viewed 
■Us  awful  cataMTopbe  from  tbe  n»anti^aa,  briiald  flames  Iwiliig  t'onh,  and  fragmen— 


of  bnrninc  rock  thrown  np  from  an  extent  of  more  than  four  square  milesof  countnr; 

—- '•" -■■hrough  the  thick  cloud  of  ulie*,1llumlDedW  the  ToicmnIc  fire,  the  soften- 

le  earth  swellinf  np  like  an  agitated  ses.    The  two  rlnileU  of  Cuitamha 


the  decomposition  of  the  water  In    ^ 

more  than  40  miles  distant.  Enptloiu  of  mad,  and  especially  ofar 
loping  balls  of  deeompoeed  baasltm,  In  oonoentrieal  IsTera,  seemed  to  iiiuicaw  inai  suo- 
terranMniewBtergrealljrcantrlbutedloproducethlseilnuirdinary  ph-nomenon.  Thou- 
sands of  smalt  cones,  from  aix  to  ten  feet  h1){h.  Issued  forth  from  the  convulird  plain, 
'  each  being  a  funnel,  from  wblrh  ascended  a  thick  vapour  to  the  be^hi  of  from  38  to 
46  feet.  In  manjof  Ibem  a  sublerraueau  sound  waslieard,as  ofboiliog  water.  The 
heat  of  these  ovens,  thoiuib  much  diminished  within  these  15  years,  (tayt  Humboldt,) 
is  stiil  equal  to  Sd?  of  Fahrenheit.  In  the  midst  of  these  ovens,  six  large  masses, 
elevated  trom  I.SIS  to  1,U40  feet  perpendicular  above  the  old  level  of  the  plain,  sprung 
up  Iromachanu  extending  from  N.N.E.  to  8.S.W.  The  most  elevated  of  thew 
stupendous  masses  is  the   great  volcano  ot  JoruUo,  which  bums  continually,  and 

has  thrown  up  from  the  north  side  an  immense    qnantlty  of  scorified  —*  ' '■■- 

tone,  centalning  fragmenu  of  primitive  rock.     These  creal  eruption)  o 


Volcano  continued  till  the  month  of  February.  17G0,  or  fur  the  space  of  four  months. 
In  the  following  years  they  betsme  gradually  l«a  frequent.  The  Indians,  terrifled 
St  the  horrible  noises  of  this  new  voliano,  abandoned  at  first  all  the  villages  with- 
in 10  or  £5  milee  of  the  plain  of  Jorullo ;  but  became  gradually  familiariled  to  the 
awful  eprctade;  and,  liaviiig  returned  to  their  cottages,  advaneed  to  thp  mom, tains 
hardering  ihe  plain,  to  admire  the  streams  of  fire  iesiiing  from  an  infinity  of  grsat 
and  small  voloinaia. 


tbe  eiplmion,  w«r«  aniohatiiMbte  from  th«  exowrfre  heat  SiMilar  wb- 
terrait«aii  Doiees  w«ire  haard  M  GnmaxiiBto,  is  Janiuuy,  1784.  Earth- 
quakes are  freqnent  an  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  eceu),  and  id  tbe  anriront 
of  Mexico,  tbongh  not  Ut«ncled  with  aach  deBolattOf  effects  aa  in  Fern 
and  Qoito.  All  these  phencHnene  saem  to  indicat*  tbe  exislMtee  af  an 
BctiTe  internal  fire,  between  the  peiuileli  of  18*  and  22*,  wbieb  piereea 
tnm  time  to  time  throogh  tbe  cn»t  of  the  globe,  even  at  great  dittaocea 
ffotn  the  ses-sbore. 

Capes.'J  The  (mly  capes  wonliy  of  remarli  in  this  extenstTe  r^on  srfi. 
Cape  St  Lucat,  the  8.E.  point  of  tbe  penkwnla  of  Califomia,  in  22^ 
52*  28'  N.  lat,  and  110°  4^  38*  W.  long.,  by  tbe  Gorrectad  obeerntioB 
of  Mr  OltnMOUB ;  Cape  Citrrienlet,  tbe  moat  waatem  point  of  the  iathDiiit 
of  Mexico,  in  20°  25* SO"  N.  IM.,  and  105°  S**  W.  long.;  and  Cape  Mai- 
docino  already  mentioned. 

Bat/i."}  The  chief  bays  or  gulfi  are  those  of  TekuanUpec,  and  tba 
lai^e  inland  galf  of  California.  Tbe  first  lies  in  16°  N.  lat.  on  tbe  Pacific. 
Butween  the  head  of  tbis  golf,  into  which  tbe  rirer  Chimalapa  disembogiMa 
itself,  and  tbe  month  of  the  Hnaaecaaleo,  is  only  125  B.  miles  across.  Tbe 
l^lf  of  Califomia  is  a  my  large  island  aea,  atratchiog  880  B.  miles  from 
S.E.  to  N.W.  or  from  tbe  month  of  tbe  El  Reaario  river,  in  N.  lat.  22*  52*, 
to  the  month  of  tbe  Rio  de  Colonida,  in  N.  let.  32*  50*.  The  entrance  of 
this  gulf,  between  cape  8t  LncaB,  the  S.E.  point  of  California,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Et  Rosario,  on  tbe  continent,  is  200  miles  across ;  and  from 
thence,  bb  far  m  N.  lat.  27°,  the  arerBge  breadth  it  from  120  to  150  milea ; 
from  thence  to  the  bead  it  seldom  exceeds  60  miles.  The  printed  maps  of 
tbis  gnlf  are  sadly  erroneous.  Tbe  other  bays  are  those  of  Saa  Blot,  San 
Prancisco,  and  Acapiiho,  on  the  sontbera  ocean ;  and  in  the  galf  of  Mexico, 
those  of  St  Bernard,  Si  Joseph,  and  Galvetlon,  in  tbe  province  of  Texas. 

Gulf  of  Mexim,'2  The  gulf  of  Mexico  washes  the  shores  of  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  on  tbe  side  of  Uie  United  States,  and 
those  of  tbe  Texas,  New  Santander,  La  Vera  Cniz,  Tescoaco,  and  Yncatan, 
on  tbe  side  of  Mexico  and  Onatemala.  It  extends  between  tbe  18tband  30th 
parallels  of  northern  latitude,  and  is  neariy  of  a  circular  form,  but  sooMwbat 
elongated  from  E.  to  W.  In  tbe  latter  direction  it  is  1,150  miles  long ;  in 
the  Iransrerae  direction  it  is  abont  930.  It  opene  in  a  S.E.  direction,  between 
the  peninsula  of  Yucatan  and  Florida,  or  tbe  capes  Cato<^e  and  Sable, 
which  are  abont  465  miles  distant  from  each  other.  Tbe  island  of  Cuba 
dindes  thia  opening  into  two  channels  :  tbe  one  to  tbe  S.W.  commonicat- 
ing  with  the  sea  of  the  Antilles,  and  the  other  to  the  N.E.  with  tlie  Atlan- 
tic, by  means  of  tbe  stmils  of  Bahama  or  Florida.  South  from  tbe  mouth 
of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  round  about  to  tbe  mouth  of  the  Rio  Alvarado,  in 
18*  N.  laL,  aa  extent  of  600  B.  miles,  tbis  gulf  does  not  present  a  single 
good  port,  as  Vera  CruK  is  merely  a  bad  anchorage  amidst  shallows.  Tbe 
Mexican  coaat  may  be  considsred  as  a  sort  of  dyke,  agwnst  which  the 
waree,  continually  agitated  by  the  trade-winds  blowing  from  E.  to  W., 
throw  op  tbe  sands  carried  by  the  violent  motion.  The  riven  descending 
from  tbe  Serra  Msdre,  have  also  contributed  to  increase  these  sands,  and 
the  land  is  gaining  on  the  sea.  No  veaaels  (says  Humboldt)  drawing  more 
that  12^  inches  water  can  pass  over  these  sand-bars  without  danger  of 
grounding.  The  Mississippi  is  the  principal  tributary  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  carries  down  with  it,  beeidee  its  vast  body  of  waters,  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  oi^nic  and  unorganii:  debris.  The  town  of  New  Orleans,  near 
tbo  month  of  tbis  river,  is  the  prindpal  commercial  station  along  tbe  whole 
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Ifrir.  In  tfae  middle  of  tb«  gulf  the  wioda  Uotr  regaUrly  from  Um  N.E.  ; 
bat  they  rary  conridenUy  oa  approaching  tha  ahora.  Prom  the  MitaU- 
■ippi,  aioDg  tba  FlMida  ceait,  the  S.W.  wind  blows  violently  in  the  months 
of  Angwt,  Saptamber,  and  October ;  the  N.  wjod  prevuU  (luring  tha  otlier 
oine  montha.  Between  the  Miaaissippt  and  San  Bernardo,  the  wind 
generally  blows  in  the  morning  &om  the  S.E.  or  E.S.E^  and  in  the  even- 
iag  from  the  S-W.  Between  Catoche  and  Campeachy  tha  reigning  wind, 
daring  a  great  part  of  the  year,  blows  from  the  N.E. ;  bat  from  the  end  of 
April  to  Sopteaaber,  it  comes  from  the  oppoute  direction.  Tba  most  re- 
mariiable  cnrrent  in  the  gulf,  i*  that  called  the  Gulf^ream,  already 
dflseribed  in  oar  geoeni)  remarks  on  physical  geograpby. 

RivBHs.J     Conaidering  the  extent  of  this  country,  its  large  rirers  are 


Rio  Grande  del  fforle,'}  The  cliief  is  the  Rio  Bravo,  or  Bio  Grande  dd 
Nartt.  According  to  the  large  map  of  Lewis  and  Clarke's  tract  from  the 
MiBsonri  to  the  Pacific,  the  remotest  aonrces  of  this  river  are  two  atfeama 
which  rise  in  the  great  cordillerm  that  saparatea  the  eastern  from  the  wea- 
tem  waters  of  North  America,  in  40°  12'  N.  lat.,  and  111°  Sty  W.  long,  im- 
mediately to  tha  W.  of  the  sources  of  the  Big  Hern,  Platte,  aad  Arkansaw 
rnm.  The  nlley  contsdning  its  sonrces  is  separated  by  another  stupeu' 
dons  ridge  on  the  N.  from  the  bead-waters  of  the  great  aonthera  branch  of 
Lewis'  river ;  and  oti  the  W.  by  another  range,  which  separates  it  from  the 
■onrces  of  the  Multnomah  river,  or  great  S.E.  branch  of  the  Cohimbia. 
Theae  two  Mreama  run  separate  coniaes  of  50  miles  each,  westwnrd,  till 
ihey  anite  and  form  the  Rio  del  Norte.  Thence  tnraing  to  the  S.E.  it  is 
augmented  by  tevernt  streemafrom  the  W. ;  and  after  a  conrae  of  120  miles 
in  that  direction,  it  ia  joined  by  a  large  stream  from  the  N.E.,  culled  Col- 
ter's river,  diflcovered  by  an  American  hunter  of  that  twme  in  IB07. 
Thence  It  mns  2&0  miles  fiuiher  in  tbe  same  direction,  in  a  valley  bounded 
*Hi  both  aidea  by  ranges  of  snowy  mountains,  as  far  as  38^  N.  laL,  and  1 07* 
W.  long.,  where  it  enters  tbe  province  of  New  Mexico.  Thence  its  conrso 
ia  doe  S.  for  350  miles,  to  33°  N.  lat.,  peaaing  by  the  city  of  Santa  Pe. 
Thence  it  directs  its  conne  generally  to  Uie  S.K-,  through  the  province  of 
Cohahnila,  and  after  diriding  the  prorince  of  Tens  tnnn  that  of  NewSan- 
ttader,  it  blU  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  in  ib'  55'  N-  lat.,  and  97*  SC  W. 
long.,  according  to  Humboldt.  Tlie  comparative  course  of  tha  Rio  del 
Morte,  is  nearly  1,600  British  milea,  640  of  which  are  to  ^e  N.W,  of 
Santa  P6.  It  cannot,  however,  be  aaid  to  be  a  navigable  tiver  in  any  part 
of  ita  conrae,  owing  to  tbe  mountains  in  tbe  upper  part  of  its  courae,  and 
to  sand-bars  in  the  flat  country ;  but  small  boats  might  ascend  as  far  as 
l^:«aidia  de  Rio  Grande,  in  Cohahnila,  a  distance  of  200  B.  miles  from 
the  coast.  Even  in  the  monntains  above  Santa  Fe,  it  ftfibrds  water  amply 
sufficient  for  canoe  navigation.  Nearly  IBO  miles  above  tbe  Presidio  de 
Rio  Grande,  it  receives  the  Puerco,  after  a  course  of  320  milee  S.E.  from 
its  source  in  the  npex  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  tbe  Sierra  del 
San  Sacramento  with  the  mountains  of  Namhi,  in  34°  N.  lat.  Above  166 
miles  higher  up,  the  Rio  del  Norte  receives  the  Rio  Conchot,  after  a  course 
of  300  miles  N-E.  from  tbe  Sierra  Madre.  Where  Pike  crossed  the  Con- 
ches it  seemed  to  be  as  large  as  the  Rio  del  Norte  at  the  Passo.  Like  the 
Missouri,  the  Red  river,  and  the  Arkansaw,  the  Rio  del  Norte  baa  ita 
periodical  floods,  which  commence  in  April,  are  at  their  height  in  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  an<I  fall  towards  the  end  of  Jane.  At  Albuquerque,  where 
Fike  croaaed  it,  40  miles  below  Sante  Pe,  it  is  400  yarda  wide  and  3  feet 
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d«ep ;  ind  id  (he  drciu|ttit  of  munmer,  it  ma;  be  forded  as  far  u  iu  JDBcdMt 
wiUi  the  CoDchoa.  The  Rio  del  Norte  chieBy  intersecta  a  thinly  peopled 
coantry,  Wben  popuUtion  ahail  have  adranced  to  iti  buika,  it  will  ac- 
qaire  iinmeUBe  importance,  especially  if  it  aball  then — which  ia  very  pro- 
bable— be  ntlited  to  the  Rio  Colorado  by  a  canal.' 

jRio  Buenavenlura.']  In  41°  30*  N.  lat.  \aX.,  aud  113°  SC/W.  Iodk., 
riaea  tbe  Rio  Buenaventnra,  from  the  weatem  range  which  boonda  die 
valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norto.  Thia  stream  runs  to  the  S.W.  till  it  enten 
a  large  aalt  lake  of  onkaowD  dimenaiona :  and  from  thence  it  ia  aoppoaed 
again  to  istne,  and  to  hold  a  weatem  codtm  till  it  enters  tho  head  of  the 
gnlf  of  St  Francis,  on  the  Pkcifie,  in  38°  SV  N.  lat.  Its  comparative 
course  ia  600  B.  miles.  From  the  Arkanaaw  to  the  bead  of  the  above  gnlf, 
is  a  diat«nce  of  about  800  miles,  croaaing  the  Rio  Del  Norte,  and  going 
down  the  stream  of  the  BaenBTontnra. 

The  Zagnananiu  or  Colorado.'}  Immediately  to  the  S<W.  of  the  lonrce 
of  the  above  stream,  is  that  of  the  Zaguananoi,  the  most  N.E.  branch  of 
the  Colorado  of  California.  Joined,  soon  aher  its  iaaning  from  the  weatem 
aide  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  by  the  tribntary  streama  of  the  Rio  dt  Sait  Ra- 
phael, San  Xavier,  and  Los  Doloret,  it  becomes  a  large  and  navigable 
atream.  Nearly  300  miles  of  direct  diBtaace  from  its  remotest  source,  it 
is  joined  by  the  combined  streams  of  the  Rio  de  Um  Animtu,  and  Rio  de 
Nabajo.  Seventy  miles  farther  S.W.,  the  confluent  stream — now  denomi- 
nated the  Colorado — is  joined  by  the  Jagitnta  or  JaqveiUa.  lo  32°  45' 
N.  lat.,  the  Rio  Gila  joins  the  Colorado,  after  a  western  conrto  of  380  B. 
miles  from  the  Sierraa  <Ie  los  Mimbroa,  or  western  side  of  the  great  chain 
of  Topio,  The  Gils,  though  a  largo  stream,  is,  however,  fordable  throngh- 
ont  its  whole  course,  unless  wben  awelled  by  the  meliad  snows.  The 
whole  course  of  the  Colorado,  from  its  remotett  source  to  ita  mooth  in  the 
head  of  the  gnlf  of  Catifomia,  in  32°  30'  N.  lat.,  ia  little  above  600  B. 
miles,  exclusive  of  its  meondera.'  It  receives  the  appellation  of  Colorado, 
or  <  Coloured  river,'  from  ila  waters  being  coloured  by  the  mns  falling  on 
a  soil  of  red  clay.  It  is  a  deep  and  copious  stream,  capable  of  being  navi- 
gated for  300  miles  and  upwards  by  sqnare'rigged  vessels.  Tbroughont 
die  whole  of  its  conrse,  its  banks  are  said  to  be  entirely  deautute  of  tim- 
'  7  '  I  informed,  that  for  300  miles,  there  was  not  a  tree  10 

Sin  diameter  growing  near  it. 

The  Sonora.^  Farther  S.  ia  the  river  Htaqui  or  SoHOra,  a  lai^  and 
fertilizing  stream,  which,  after  a  course  of  350  miles  S.W.,  from  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  Topian  chain,  falls  into  tho  gnlf  of  California  in  ST  30*  N> 
Ut.,and  I1I°30' W.  long. 

The  Sabiite,  IfC.'}  The  coast  between  the  Rio  del  Norte  and  the 
American  frontier  is  well-watered.  The  Sabine  river — which,  according  to 
die  Mexicans,  constitutes  the  boondary — including  ita  wiudioga,  runs  300 
miles.  West  of  the  Sabine  are  the  Togac  and  Nalekei  rivers,  two  small 
streams  which  iall  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.     Farther  W.  ia  Trinity  river, 

irred  with  thii  river.  Th«  whole  bed  of 
r  (he  PuK,  becmac  wholly  drr>  nod  the 
chind,  aod  only  luuln  Jti  r«-mpparuKia 

«  Fmldio  de  San  Elwurio.'    'll>i>  pheooDMnoa  eoDtloued  (at  ■  conilderaUe 

time;  the  Bne  pUina  aumiuudluf  the  Pamo,  and  which  ue  intenecled  with  inull 
eantla  orirrinllon,  rnnainnl  wilhcut  waier;  and  the  Inhabitant*  doa  wlls  <n  the 
Had  irltb  wlich  the  bed  •)  the  river  vraa  filled.  At  leOfth,  >rtcr  the  lapae  of  ■  few 
wetki,  the  river  reauned  Ita  ucleut  courae. 

•  The  Colondo  ia  alas  deDDsilnMed  bv  the  Jraull^  In  their  map  of  Culiramln,  Ih* 
ah  lie  In  Marlyia ,-  while  the  Gila  la  Galled  the  Rie  Grmdt  Or  hn  AputMit. 
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wbjcb  rinng  in  ibe  belt  of  high  land  which  bounds  the  vallejr  of  the  Itei! 
river  of  LoniBianB,  in  33°  30',  fnWa  into  the  gnlf  of  Mexico,  after  Bn  abso- 
Into  conrae  of  300  niilee.  Where  Pike  crossed  it,  it  was  60  yards  wide, 
with  high  steep  banks  and  a  rich  Inxariant  aoil.  To  the  S.W.  of  Trinity 
rirer,  is  the  Rio  Bratsoa  de  Diot,  a  very  ki^  sU^am,  rising  in  33°  N.  lat. 
in  the  province  of  Cofafthnila.  Running  S.G-  it  enters  the  province  of 
Texas,  and  falls  into  the  gnlf  of  Mexico,  after  a  comparative  coarse  of  450 
B.  miles.  Where  Pike  crossed  it,  the  breadth  of  the  Btream  vtea  300 
yards,  and  it  was  navigable  for  large  keels.  The  appearance  of  its  banks 
indicates  that  it  rises  and  falls  100  feet ;  its  waters  are  rod  anil  turbid, 
with  a  rich  prolific  soil  along  its  shores.  To  the  S.W.  of  the  Braasos  is 
iIm  IHo  Colorado  de  Texas,  a  lai^  stream,  rising  in  the  Sierra  Obscara, 
or  Namhi  range,  in  105"  W.  long,  and  34"  30'  N,  lat. ;  and  which,  after 
running  a  S.E.  course  of  700  B.  miles,  not  including  the  windings,  falls 
into  the  bead  of  the  bay  of  St  Bernard,  in  29°  iV  N.  lat.  aotl  96°  4&  W. 
long.  Where  it  was  crossed  by  Pike,  the  stream  was  IGO  yards  wide.  It 
is  navigable  for  a  conuder^le  distance  by  lu^  boats.'  To  the  S.W.  is 
the  combined  stream  of  the  Guadaloupe  and  Si  Mark,  whicli  falls  into  the 
bay  of  St  Joseph,  in  N.  lat.  29°  and  W.  long.  97°  40',  after  a  coarse  of  50 
miles.  Previous  to  their  junction,  both  rivers  hold  separate  courses  of  150 
miles  each. — S.W.  of  the  Guadaloupe  and  St  Mark,  is  the  river  of  SI 
Anlonio,  which,  at  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Texas,  is  20  yards  wide 
and  12  feet  deep,  affording  excellent  fish,  and  supplying  every  part  of  the 
town  with  excellent  water. — Farther  to  the  S.W,,  and  the  last  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Texas,  going  from  the  American  frontier,  la  the  Hio  Naecis,  which, 
after  ranning  a  S.E.  course  of  250  B.  miles,  falls  into  the  head  of  a  large 
lagoon  or  fauf  of  the  gnlf  of  Mexico,  120  miles  N.  of  the  mouth  of  Uie 
Rio  del  Norte.     All  the  rivers  above  enumerated  belong  to  New  Mexico. 

The  St  Jago.  ij^.]  In  the  viceroyalty  of  Mexico  Proper,  the  chief 
river  is  the  St  Jago,  which  rises  from  a  small  lake  13  miles  to  the  S.W. 
of  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  mountains  which  bound  the 
valley  of  Tenoebtitlan.  It  is  first  called  the  Aio  Lenna  or  Talolatian, 
bat  being  soon  after  joined  by  the  Las  Laxat,  the  united  stream  is  deno- 
mieated  the  St  Jago.  Running  to  the  N.W.  it  enters  the  lake  of  Chap^a, 
and  issnieg  from  thence,  it  holds  its  course  in  a  similar  direction,  and  then 
turning  to  the  S.W.  falls  into  the  bay  of  Ssn  Bias,  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  in 
21"  32-  iS*  N.  lat.,  wd  105°  li?  W.  long.  It  is  also  sometimes  called 
'  the  Great  river  of  Guadalajara,'  and  its  absolute  conrsn  ts  estimated  at 
600  B.  miles. — The  other  rivers  un  the  Zacalula,  the  Molezuma,  the 
Huasecualco,  the  Aloarado,  the  .S*'  Juan,  the  river  uf  Tabasco,  and  others 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  describe.  It  may  be  observed,  that  m  the 
isthmna  decreases  in  breadth,  the  rivers  become  comparatively  smaller,  and 
of  less  importance,  nnless  as  far  as  some  may  eventaally  bo  of  use  in  faci- 
litating an  intercourse  between  the  Pacific  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

Lakes.^  T^a  lakes  of  the  valley  of  Mexico  are  the  five  following; 
namely,  Chaico,  Xochimilco,  Tezcaco,  San  Chrislafial,  and  Zumpango,  ly- 
ing in  a  direction  from  S.  to  N.  Of  these,  the  lake  of  Tezcuco  is  the 
lai^^t,  and  occnpies  the  lowest  level  of  the  valley.  The  whole  of  these 
lakes  contain  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  valley,  that  is  22  square  leagues,  or 
168^  B.  miles  of  water.    The  valley  iteelf  is  of  an  oval  figure,  surrounded 

'  It*  waters  hnvlng  n 


on  mil  aides  by  raoantaiitf,  55  milea  long  by  37^  brawl,  nd  67  l«Bgiwa,  or 
tfll  B.  miles  in  cirenmrerence,  containing  a  spaua  «f  24f4>^  square  leagaet, 
M-  1,976  B.  sqaara  milet.  All  the  hnmiility  furnished  by  the  lofty  ran^ 
which  enrrunnds  thia  vsJley  is  collected  in  the  lakoa ;  and  not  a  single 
Mresm  isauea  from  t(K  ralley  bnt  the  amall  brook  of  Teqoisqniac,  which, 
in  a  rarino  of  small  breadth,  traveraea  the  northern  chun  of  laoDotains,  to 
throw  itself  into  the  Rio  de  Tula,  or  Motezmna.  lite  cental  kke  of 
Tezcuco  ia  supplied  by  foar  rivera  ;  and  that  of  Zompango,  or  the  most 
nortfaern,  by  tno, — the  latter  of  which  streams,  called  Goautitlan,  has  « 
greater  volnme  of  water  than  all  the  other  rivers  pat  tog«llter.  Then 
lakes  rise  by  snccessiTe  degrees  from  the  centre  of  the  valley.  The  central 
lake  of  Tezcnco  is  consequently  liable  to  great  inundations  from  the  swell- 
ing of  the  higher  lakes,  which  pour  their  waters  into  it,  and  have  laid 
Mexico  repeatedly  under  water,  the  great  square  of  that  city  being  only 
47^-  inches  abore  the  level  of  i^  lake.  To  remedy  tliis  inconvenicBoe,  a 
ie»agtte,  or  large  canal,  has  been  constracle*!,  to  carry  at  tbe  waters  of 
the  northern  lakes  into  the  river  Tn1a,  and  tbns  praierve  the  capital  frooi 
hiundation  ;  bnt  the  design  hen  comparatively  proved  abortive.  Bad  Uie  city 
is  still  exposed  to  be  inundated  from  the  swelling  of  tfce  lake*  of  Chaico 
and  Xochimilco,  which  are  3  feot  9  incbea  higher  than  that  of  Tezcnco.' 
These  five  lakes  are  all  more  or  less  salt ;  but  that  of  Tezcnco  is  moM 
impregnated  with  that  mineral,  its  water  being  heavier  than  those  of  the 
Baltic ;  the  lake  of  Xochimiloo  ia  the  moat  pure  aad  limpid  of  all  th« 
lakes.  Tile  lake  of  Tezcnco  is  generally  from  9  to  16  feet  deep,  bat  in 
aome  places  it  ia  even  less  than  3  feet.  Hence  ite  conmerca  safiers  very 
much  in  the  very  dry  monthB  of  January  and  February,  for  d»e  want  f>f 
water  prevents  them  from  going  in  canoes  to  the  capital.  Hia  lake  oS 
Xochimilco  is  fri>«  fioDi  this  incoovenienoe  ;  for  from  Chaico,  Mes^e,  and 
Tlahnac,  the  navigation  is  never  once  interrupted,  and  Mexico  receives 
provisions  in  abundance  daily  by  the  can^  of  Istacpalapan.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  great  canal  for  draining  off  the  waters  of  the  Mexican  lakes 
into  the  river  Tula,  from  1607  to  I7e9,amoantetl  to  £1,891,770  sterlmg. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  render  this  canal  navigable  to  tlie  sea;  bat  the 
expense  would  more  than  overbalance  the  profit,  aa  it  ivonld  require  more 

*  Two  cireaiBst>De«  hiT*  bIso  incurred  ainc*  th«  c«nqu«t  tn  hwrtaas  thk  daun- : 
nuady,  ths  destruction  of  (he  fonsu  uid  the  tncmwd  culcintion  at  ibe  wll.  i'hc 
SpiniHrds,  like  Ibe  Aiielo-Anifriauu,  bate  Irees,  and  would  hate  Ihe  valley  of  HFiice 
to  renmbte  Ihe  arid  plains  of  rastlle  ;  tbey  hare  oat  only  cut  dairn  the  trm  in  Ibe 
plains  but  enn  iboH  dd  the  aiopeaof  ihc  surranndlng  mountelns.  The  cullintiu  ijt 
the  land  has,  on  the  other  hand,  increuied  the  depositions  of  soil  in  the  lakes,  sad  the 
rapidity  of  (he  inundstluon.  Wsleri  which  glidi!  over  dwliviiie;  corered  with  sward, 
cirry  oJf  marh  less  of  the  soil  than  thou  whicb  run  over  loose  soil.  New  amrd,  whe- 
ther ronaed  from  gramina,  aa  in  Europe,  or  amall  Alpine  pLuit^  as  in  Mexico,  i*  oaly 
to  be  nroerinl  in  the  shade  of  a  fnrest.  The  nhrubn  and  nnrlerwood  alw  oppose  pov- 
erfiJ  impedimeuts  tu  the  melted  snows  desceuditir  from  the  declivities  o(  the  moun- 
taiiis;  and  wlien  these  decllvitia  arr  thus  stripped  of  ihdr  regetatlon.  the  ■trcamcan 
lass  ofnoaod,  and  more  aaailv  unite  with  the  torreuta  trhich  strell  the  lakes  in  tlu  Tici- 
nlty  of  the  cajntal.  The  bed  of  the  crnlral  or  law  Like  of  Teicuco,  b  progmiiiely 
rlslnf,  in  consequence  of  the  loose  earth  carried  down  by  the  torrenta  sAd  de|w- 
rited  In  it.  Ifthe  report  of  a  •urvey  mads  in  the  16th  century  (laya  HuiubaMl)  be 
true,  the  gre*t  aquare  of  .Meiico  waa  derated  IS  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Uke  of 
Tezcueo,  which  latter  is  now  only  17  Inches  lower  than  the  r..rnier.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cutting  doirn  of  the  anrient  forests,  and  thereby  eip.idag  the  nskid  plain  ta 
tlM  dliKi  Induence  of  a  tropical  aun,  has  diminished  the  humidity  of  the  atmoaphere. 
and  has  also  Increased  Ihe  enporation  both  in  rf.. ,-—  ...J  ™~M!.,r  Th.  I.k— ■... 
tliercrore  decrewd  bnlh  In  eitent  and  drplh  ;  a 
daya  of  (Jvrtex  stood  enTtnuNd  by  wii'ef ,  ia  now  aunaai  laree  i 
ol   Teieaco,  which  rrcrlTea  oiucli  less  water  by  ioflltration  thi 
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than  300  locks  to  brin^  tmmIb  from  tlic  at-a  to  the  level  of  the  lake  of 
Tpzcdco,  which  is  7,467  feet  higher  thoii  that  of  tlie  aea. 

Salt  Laka.']  In  adiiition  to  the  large  salt  lake  travBraetl  by  the  Bor- 
naventnra,  Hnmboldt  has  placed  anulher  veiy  lai^e  lake,  called  Timpanojoi 
or  Timpanogoi,  iu  his  map,  extending  from  the  40th  to  the  4i3d  panillel 
of  la^tude,  to  the  N.  of  the  BuenaTenturs,  and  to  the  W.  of  a  chsia  of 
monntnins  called  Sierras  de  Timpanojoa.  This  large  inland  sea  is  pre- 
tended to  have  been  discovered  in  1777,  by  facers  Font  and  Escalante, 
in  the  conrse  of  a  jonmey  which  they  made  from  Taoi,  to  the  N.E.  of 
Santa  F^,  in  New  Mexico,  across  the  country  to  Monterey  in  New  Cali- 
fornia. If  snch  a  lake  really  dues  exist,  it  has  never  been  since  seen ; 
Pike  heard  no  word  of  it  wbUe  he  was  in  New  Mexico,  and  considers  its 
existence  as  totally  fabnloos;  and  the  Anericwi  hunters  wha  since  the  expe- 
ditien  ef  Lewis  and  Clarke  hare  trarerded  its  supposed  site,  have  not  met 
with  it-  A  small  lake,  60  miles  north  and  south,  is  placed  on  a  Hoathern 
branch  of  the  Multoamah,  by  Mr  Melisb,  in  his  large  map  of  the  United 
States,  which  may  perhaps  answer  to  that  of  Tiuipanojos,  as  it  occupies 
part  of  the  space  allotted  to  it  in  Ilumbuldt's  map. 


CHAP.  III.— CLIMATE— SUIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 
Climate.'^  If  the  extent  of  Central  North  America,  combined  with  the 
extraordinary  nature  of  its  configuration,  be  considered,  the  variety  of  its 
climate  mast  evidently  be  very  great — embracing  the  extremes  of  equa- 
torial heat  and  polar  cold.  The  south-east  portion,  containing  tbe  repub- 
lic of  Guatimala,  and  part  of  the  old  viceroyalty,  are  tar  from  being 
healthy,  especially  on  the  cossla.  If  climate  were  to  be  regulated  by  the 
mere  circumstance  of  latitude,  then  the  whole  of  Guatimala,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  former  viceroyalty  of  Mexico,  comprehending  a  space 
of  487,000  square  milee,  would  feel  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone ;  whilst 
the  internal  provinces, — the  Califoroias, — the  unoccupied  tracts, — and 
(he  northern  parts  of  the  viceroyalty, — embracing  a  surface  of  nearly 
l,O12,0U0  aqoare  miles,  would  enjoy  a  moderate  temperature.  But  this 
is  not  the  case.  Climate  is  affected  by  a  variety  of  causes,  and  is  regu- 
lated more  by  elevation  than  by  latitude.  Of  this  truth,  Mexico  affords 
a  striking  illnstration.  The  whole  of  the  coasts,  along  with  the  provinces 
of  Guatimala,  possess  a  warm  climate,  adapted  for  West  ludian  pro- 
ductions ;  the  temperature  of  the  plains,  elevated  not  more  than  9^1 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  within  the  tropics,  is  from  eight  to  nine  ilegreee  of 
the  centigrade  thermometer  greater  than  the  mean  heat  of  Naples,  or  77' 
of  Fahrenheit.  These  regions  are  denominated  by  the  Spaniards,  iierras 
ealientei,  and  produce  in  abundance  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  and  bananas  ; 
when  Europeans,  nnseasoned  to  the  climate,  remain  in  these  low  tracts  for 
any  time,  especially  in  populous  cities,  they  become  the  victims  of  tbe 
yellow  fever,  known  under  tbe  name  of  vooiUo  prielo,  or  the  '  black  vomit.' 
The  port  of  Acapulco,  and  the  valleys  of  Peregrino  and  Papagallo,  are 
among  the  hottest  and  unhealthiest  places  of  the  world.  On  the  coast  of 
the  Mexican  gulf,  the  grtiat  heats  are  tempered  occasionally  by  streama  of 
cold  air  brought  by  the  winda  from  Hudaon's  Bay,  towarda  the  parallelf 
of  the  Havannah  and  Vera  Cm/,  and  blowing  from  October  to  March. 

On  the  declivity  of  the  table-land  of  Mexiro,  at  an  elevation  of  from 
3,036  to  4 963  feet,  there  reigna  n  perpetually  soft  spring-tempirature. 
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.trer  rarie*  more  than  four  or  five  degreei  oF  Fabrenboib  Tit 
I  of  heat  and  cold  tre  thus  equally  nnknown.  Tbia  region  ■ 
denomiDated  by  the  nstirea,  the  tierrat  limpladat,  or  '  the  tcmpenla  tt- 
ftioufl,'  where  the  mean  beat'  of  the  whole  year  is  from  88*  to  70*  af 
Fahrenheit, — -the  temperature  of  Xatappa,  Tasco,  and  Chilpansingo,  tkre* 
cities  celebrated  for  their  salubrity,  and  the  abnndaoce  of  fmit  tfeea  ■ 
their  ricinity.  Unfortunately  this  mean  eleratioD  of  4<,SS4  feet  ia  tki 
height  to  which  the  clouds  awend  from  the  sea ;  consequently  theM  tea- 
perate  regions  are  often  invotfed  in  thick  fogs. 

The  third  temperatBre  is  that  of  the  table-land  of  Anabnac,  or  derated 
pluns  of  Mexico,  and  denominated  the  lierras  Jrlai,  or  '  cold  regions,'  by 
the  inhabitanla.  This  elerated  tract,  compn  bending  a  apace  of  2S,O0Q 
aqnare  leagoes,  or  upwards  of  176,000  British  square  miles,  within  tka 
tropic  of  Cancer,  and  embracing  plains  whose  altitude  is  more  than  7;:fI7 
feet  above  the  sea,  has  a  mesa  temperature  of  63*  of  Fahrenheit.  In  tka 
capital  of  Kfexico,  the  centigrade  thermometer  has  been  known  to  fid 
several  degrees  below  the  freezing  point ;  bnt  this  is  a  very  rare  ooen- 
rence,  and  the  winters  are  Dsually  as  mild  as  at  Naples.  la  the  coldsrt 
season,  the  mean  heat  of  the  day  is  from  55*  to  60*  of  Fahrenheit;  ■ 
summer,  the  thermometer  never  rises  above  75°  in  the  shade.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  whole  table-land  is,  therefore,  equal  to  that  of  Roma. 
Tlie  plains,  however,  whose  elevation  is  more  than  that  of  the  capital,  m 
exceed  8,201  feet,  possess,  witbin  the  tropics,  a  mde  and  disagreeable 
eliroate.  Snch  are  the  plains  of  Toloca,  and  the  heights  of  Gncbilagn^ 
where,  daring  a  great  part  of  the  day,  the  mt  is  never  warmer  thao  &vm 
43°  to  48*  of  Fahrenheit,  and  the  olive-tree  bears  no  fruit,  though  e«lt^ 
rated  snccessfutly  in  the  valley  of  Mexico.  All  these  upper  regions  enjay 
a  mean  temperatare  of  from  51°  to  55°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  therefore  eajoal 
to  that  of  France  and  Lombardy  ;  yet  the  vegelatton  is  less  vigorona,  aad 
European  plants  do  not  grow  with  the  same  rapidity  as  in  their  natal  sail 
The  winters,  at  an  elevation  of  8,S0I  feet,  are  not  very  severe  ;  but  the 
•olar  rays  are  not  sufficiently  powerful,  in  the  rarefied  air  of  thoea  pUa^ 
to  accelerate  the  developement  of  flowers  and  the  ripening  of  fruit.  TUi 
coDstant  equality, — this  want  of  ephemeral  heat, — imprints  a  pecufiv 
diaracter  upon  diese  equinoctial  regions,  in  the  higher  climates.  Tha% 
die  cultivation  of  several  vegetables  on  the  ridge  of  the  high  tsUe-ts^ 
succeeds  worse  than  in  plains  situated  to  the  north  of  the  tropica,  tho^ 
frequently  tbe  mean  heat  of  these  plains  is  less  than  that  of  the  pkiat 
ittuated  between  the  19th  and  23d  paiallels.  Hence  it  appears,  tiM  tka 
climate,  productions,  aspect,  nay,  the  physiognomy  of  Msiico,  are  aoMj 
modified  by  the  d^ree  of  elevation  or  depression  of  the  soil.  Under  tlit 
latter  parallel,  sugar,  cotton,  cacao,  and  indigo,  are  only  produced  abva- 
dantly  at  an  eleration  of  from  1,968  to  2,624  feet.  European  wheal 
occupies  «  20oe  on  the  declivity  of  tbe  mountains,  commenciiig  at  4>,5M 
feet,  and  ending  at  9,842  feet  of  elevation.  Bananas  bear  almoat  no  init 
abore  5,084  feet  of  elevation.  Mexican  oaks  grow  only  betwcMt  2,684 
and  9,842  feet  of  elevation ;  and  the  pinea  never  descend  towarda  the 
coast  of  Vera  CruE,  lower  than  6,068  feet,  nor  rise,  near  the  regioa  «f 
buting  snow,  to  an  elevation  of  more  than  13,123  feet. 

Tbe  climate  of  what  are  denominated  the  internal  provinces,  ntnaled 
in  tbe  temperate  zone,  especially  that  of  New  Mexico,  differs  eaaenciallj 
from  that  of  the  viceroyalty,  and  from  that  of  the  aame  panels  in  tbe  old 
Here,  German  winters  succeed  Italian  summers.     In  the  pr^ 
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TiDOe  of  New  Mexico  particularly,  the  sir  is  mncfa  colder  than  in  tha 
•ame  latitndea  in  the  United  States.  The  reason  of  this  ii  plain :  Nedr 
Mexico  IE  a  long,  and  not  veiy  wide  Tslley,  bounded  on  all  sides  except 
the  south  b^'Tsngea  of  great  and  lofty  meuntains,  cohered  with  aternal 
BDOWB,  eapecially  to  the  nor^  of  Santa  Fe ;  and  the  air  is  pure,  and  not 
subject  to  (lamps  and  fog*.  In  tiie  peninsula  of  California,  the  climate  ia 
mild,  and  the  sky  constaatiy  serene  and  cloudlesa ;  and  should  any  clonda 
iqipear  for  a  moment  at  the  setting  of  the  son,  they  display  tlie  moat 
beautiful  shades  of  violet,  green,  and  purple.  But  nnfortnnntely,  the  sky 
is  more  beautiful  than  the  earth :  the  soil  is  eandy,  and  rains  are  rery  nn- 
freqneat.  In  Nctr  Galifomia,  oo  the  conttary,  the  air  is  ohscnred  by  fre- 
quent fogs,  which  hoveTer  inv^rate  Tegetation  and  fertilize  the  soil, 
which  is  covered  with  a  black  and  spongy  earth ;  and  the  climate  is  mndi 
more  mild  tban  in  tlie  same  latitudes  on  the  eastern  coast  of  America. 
In  the  exteDsire  province  of  New  Biscay,  or  Dnrango,  the  ur  b  dry  and 
the  heat  intense,  previous  to  the  annual  tains,  which  commence  in  June 
and  continue  till  September.  These  rains,  however,  are  bnt  slight 
abowers ;  and  during  the  Other  nine  months,  there  is  neither  rain  nor 
snow  to  moisten  the  gronnd.'  In  the  province  of  Texas,  the  temperature 
of  the  climate  is  the  most  delightfnl  in  the  world ;  hut  as  this  province 
ia  level,  and  thickly  covered  with  timber,  the  new  settlera  ere  gwerally 
unhealtiiy. 

In  the  interior,  bnt  particularly  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  table-land  of 
Anahuac,  the  aridity  of  die  soil  bean  a  resemblanee  to  that  of  Tibet  and 
the  eoline  steppes  of  Cenbal  Asia.  The  evajMmtivn  which  takes  place 
9a  great  plains  is  sensibly  intveaied  by  the  great  elevation  of  the  Mexican 
Alps;  on  the  other  hand,  the  oomitiy  is  not  sufficiently  elevated  for  a 
greet  number  of  summits  to  pierce  the  region  of  perpetual  snow.  Thia 
region,  which  under  the  equator,  is  supposed  (by  Hatnboldt,)  to  com- 
mence at  the  elevation  of  15,747  feet,  and  under  the  45°  of  N.  lat.  at 
8,365  feet,  commencea  in  Mexico  between  the  parallels  of  19'  and  20'  of 
latirade,  at  15,091  feet  of  altitude.  Hence,  oo^f  fonr  mountains,  namely, 
Orisava,  Popocatepetl,  Iztaccibmtl,  and  the  Nevada  de  Tolnca,  enter  this 
region.  To  the  north  and  south  of  tiiia  parallel,  no  mountains  exhibit  thia 
phenomenon,  till  we  arrive  at  New  Mexico  Proper.  These  snows,  at 
their  mtnimnm  in  September,  never  deecend  below  14,763  feet  in  the 
parallel  of  Mexico.  But  in  the  month  of  January,  they  hH  as  low  aa 
12,138  feet.  While  Humboldt  was  at  Mexico,  such  immense  falls  of 
enow  bad  taken  place  in  January,  that  the  monntains  of  Popocatepetl  and 
lataccihuatl,  were  almost  oAited  by  one  band  of  snow.  The  diSerence 
between  the  maiimim  and  tntueimuvt,  or  the  osdilation  of  the  limits  «f 
perpetual  saow,  is  cc 
one  season  to  the  othe 
•f  15,091  feet,  as  the 

feet  more.  Nay,  be  ■ 
petual  snow  was  14. 
whence  we  must  infer 

'  Tha  Hlma«i4wre  li  tbi 
ftt  Chihuahua,  In  taking  i 
electric  sparlu.  in  a  bot 
mfficiRicf  of  the  eleotric 
■hock  to  a  lumber  of  |wn 
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of  (iMcent  or  tiieae  limit*  is  erroneons,  or  th&t  more  snovr  falls  in  Si-pten- 
ber  than  in  Noveraber,  which  in  contrary  to  wiiversal  eiperience  and  hn 
own  BtbrmatioD,  which  &xea  it  in  NoT<!ii)l>er.,  Thfse  eUraal  tnowa,  how- 
eTur,  most  not  be  confonnded  with  the  snows  which  in  winter  accidentally 
fall  iTi  mach  lower  regions.  This  ephemeral  snow  is  commonly  seen  at  aii 
elevation  of  9,842  feet;  it  has  been  even  seen  in  the  streets  of  Mexico,  at 
an  elevation  of  7,470  feet,  and  at  Valladolid,  at  an  altitade  of  6,156  feet, 
or  1,314  feet  lower.  If  the  cold  of  the  high  table-land  be  aingiilsrlr  great 
in  winter,  its  heat  is  much  greater  in  sammer,  than  on  the  Andes  of  Qaito. 
The  great  mass  of  the  Mexican  Alps,  and  the  immense  extent  of  the 
plains,  prodnce  a  reverberation  of  the  solsr  ra)^  never  observed  in  coun- 
tries of  greater  inequality  of  surface.  This  intense  heat  contribates  to  the 
aridity  of  the  soil.  Runs  are  very  nnfreqnent  in  the  interior  of  the  table- 
lanil ;  the  great  height  of  which,  and  the  small  barometrical  pressure  of 
the  air,  indicating  its  comparative  want  of  condensation,  accelerate  the 
evaporation.  The  ascending  columns  of  waim  air  from  the  low  pUins  on 
the  coasts,  prevent  the  clouds  from  precipitating  themselves  in  rain  to 
water  a  land,  dry,  saline,  and  destitute  of  vegetation.  This  aridity  of  the 
central  land,  combined  with  a  scarcity  of  rivers  and  a  want  of  trees, 
greatly  ohstructs  the  working  of  the  mines :  however,  it  is  happily  con- 
fined to  the  most  elevated  districts.  The  declivity  of  the  table-land  is 
exposed  to  humid  winds  and  aqueous  vapours,  and  the  vegetation  nourish- 
ed by  these  is  uncommonly  vigorous.  The  quandty  of  run  which  annu- 
ally falls  at  Vera  Cruz  is  estimated  at  nearly  74  indies. 

Diteates.'2  The  diseases  which  m^e  greatest  ravages  among  the  popu- 
lation, are :  the  small  pox,  the  matlaxakuatl,  and  the  yellow  fever,  deno- 
minated, in  New  Spain,  the  vomilo  prieto.  The  first,  inlrodnced  by  the 
Europeans  in  1520,  appeara  to  renew  it«  ravages  every  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years.  It  committed  terrible  devastation  in  1763,  1779,  and 
1797;  and  in  1779,  in  the  capital  alone,  9000  were  swept  off  by  this 
destructive  disorder.  Vaccine  innocnlaiion  was  introdnced  in  January  1804, 
and  has  happily  contributed  here  to  extirpate  a  disorder  which  has  swept 
off  so  many  myriads  of  the  native  race,  and  almost  depopnlaled  the  Cali- 
fornias.  The  mallazakuail  is  peculiar  to  the  Indians  of  New  Spain,  never 
attacking  Europeans,  or  the  mixed  races.  It  has  at  different  periods  made 
great  ravages  among  the  natives,  extending  it«  baneful  influence  through 
the  interior  of  the  table-laud,  particularly  in  1762,  when  the  Indians  of 
the  valley  of  Mexico  perished  by  thousands.  Very  little  is  known  of  the 
nature  of  this  disease.  The  vomilo  piieto  a  chiefly  confined  to  the  mari- 
time regions,  where  the  climate  is  excessively  warm  and  humid,  as  in  the 
southern  states  of  the  American  union.  It  is,  however,  unknown  on  the 
western  coasts  of  Mexico.  The  greatest  seat  of  its  ravages  is  the  city  of 
Vera  Cruj. 

Sail  and  yegetahle  ProduclUm*^  The  variety  of  indigenous  Mexican 
productions  is  immense ;  indeed  there  hardly  exinu  «  plant  on  the  (ace  of 
the  globe  which  is  not  capable  of  being  cultivated  in  this  country. 

Were  the  soil  of  New  Spun  watere<l  by  more  frequent  rains,  no  country 
cultivated  by  human  industry  in  the  two  hemispheres  would  exceed  it ; 
bnt  unfortunately,  however  fertile  the  soil,  the  want  of  water  diminishes 
the  abundance  of  the  harvests.  Only  two  seasons  are  known  in  the  equi- 
noctial regions  of  Mexico,  even  as  far  as  28*  N.  lat.,  namely,  the  rainy  and 
the  dry  seasons  j  the  former  commencing  in  June  or  July,  and  continuing 
till  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October ;  and  the  latter  i^m. 
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Bencing  in  October,  and  continuing  till  th«  end  of  May,  or  eight  montht. 
On  th«  proportion  between  diese  two  BeaionH  greatly  depeniU  the 
proeperity  of  Mexico.  The  former  has  aeldom  reason  to  complain  of  too 
great  hnmidily ;  and  if  sometimes  his  maize  and  European  grains  are  ex- 
poaed  to  partial  inundations  in  the  plains,  several  of  wliich  form  circnlar 
basins  inclosed  by  roonntains,  the  grain  sown  on  the  Klopes  of  the  hills 
vegetates  proportionally  with  greater  vigour.  From  24°  to  28'  the  railw 
are  sull  seldomer,  and  of  short  duration.  Happily  the  melting  of  tlie  snow, 
of  which  there  is  great  abaudance  in  these  latitudes,  supplies  the  want  of 
nan.  These  droughts  above  mentioned  compel  the  inhabitants  in  a  greet 
part  of  this  vast  connliy  to  have  reconrae  to  artificial  irrigations. 

The  vegetable  productions  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds ;  namely, 
those  which  serve  for  home-consumption,  and  those  which  furnish  raw  ma- 
terials for  mannhcturen  aod  commerce.  Amongst  the  former  are  the 
banana,  the  manioc,  maize,  Enropean  cerealia,  potatoes,  the  oca,  the  ig- 
name,  the  batates,  die  cacomito,  the  tooiatl,  the  chimalatt,  rice,  and  finally, 
all  the  kitchen-herbs  and  fruit-trees  of  Europe.  The  latter  comprehends 
the  following  plants :  namely,  the  sugar-cane,  cotton,  6ax,  and  hemp,  cof- 
fee, cocoa,  vanilla,  earsaparilla,  jalap,  tobacco,  and  indigo. 

The  Saniina,2  The  banana  is  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics, 
what  the  cereal  gramina  are  for  western  Aula  and  Europe,  and  what  the 
nnmerons  varieties  of  rice  are  for  the  countries  beyond  the  Indus,  especially 
Bengal  and  China.  Wherever  the  mean  heat  of  the  two  continentu,  and 
the  islands  dispersed  in  the  immense  Pacific,  exceed  75°  of  Fahrenheit,  the 
fmit  of  the  banana  becomes  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  cultiva- 
tion for  human  subsistence.  Under  the  name  of  bananas,  a  vast  number 
of  plants,  essentially  differing  in  the  form  of  their  fruits,  are  cultivated  in 
the  equinoctial  regions,  and  even  as  far  as  33°  and  34°  N.  lat.  in  Mexico, 
three  species  of  the  banana  are  caltivated  :  namely,  the  true  platano  or 
arton,  the  camburi,  and  the  dominico."  Notwithstanding  the  great  height 
and  extent  of  the  Mexican  table-land,  the  space  favourable  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  banana  pxceeds  384,000  B.  square  miles.  In  the  warm  and 
humid  valleys  of  the  intendancy  of  Vera  Cruz,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alp  of 
Orizaba,  the  fmit  of  the  phlano  arloii  sometimes  exceeds  II J  inches,  and 
is  often  from  7  to  8  inches  long. 

Maise.^  Although  a  number  of  other  grmns  are  cultivated  in  Mexico, 
yet  maize  must  be  considered  as  the  principal  food  of  the  people,  and  mo- 

*  lU  cullivailon  rcquirei  but  lllllc  ■lleiitioo:  Ibe  luckpnance  plniit  d,  natu»  does 

[hsn  bn  cut  ftway  with  the  ejiwpiion  of  ihe  Icadini;  spraul,  which  beara  fniil  kbout 
three  moDlhi  after  the  mother-planl ;  and  if  the  earlh  about  the  itema  be  la»Mned  once 
or  twice  iu  the  year,  a  piatanaTmax  beliepl  in  full  produce  wilhuut  any  farther  eiertloo. 
The  fruil  i>  u>ed  rUbrr  fr«h,  or  iliced  and  partially  dried  in  tbe  nun,  wben  [t  i>  called 
ptiUana  paaado.  The  ditTerence  bctweeoi  ita  produce  and  Ebat  of  the  cereal  rramina  of 
'  Europe  Ii  prodlcloiu.  Wheat,  luppoeing  it  to  be  xowii,  and  nut  planted  in  tlie  Chineaa 
manner,  and  calculating  the  produr;^  at  ten  for  one,  does  oat  produce  on  the  same  HurTaoa 
more  than  33  lbs.  of  grain.  Ibe  pntduu  of  potatoes,  on  an  English  acre  con  tainlng  4S,f>60 
feet,  will  pro'luce  60  boUs,  or  U>  aSl)  lbs.  of  poUtoa ;  so  that  th-  mean  producr  of  the 
banaoRislo  thatof  wheat  asl33tol,  andtuthuEof  thepoUtoroot  u»4itol.  But  as 
the  weighu  do  not  aliine  indicate  ihe  absolute  <iuanllti«  of  nutritive  msltar,  we  muat 
calcul.te  according  to  the  mass  of  veKitable  aitbatiuice  necessiry  to  support  a  full  grown 

C-son.  Arcardirig  la  this  prlncipie,  the  same  space  of  ground  eultiiated  wiih  the 
lana,  will  support  50  persons,  which,  if  cultivated  with  whmc.  would  only  suppint 
two  person-,  or  1  to  25,  A  Scotch  acre  uf  potabies,  according  to  Sir  John  Sinctaif,  will 
■upport  nine  prreons  ;  which  is  in  Ihe  proportion  of  9  to  tj  of  wheat,  and  of  9  to  SO  of 
ihe  banana.  A  t^uiopean  newly  arrivi^  in  the  tropical  regions,  Is  astonished  at  the 
riirema  smallDns  of  Ihe  spots  under  cultivation,  round  a  cabin  which  contains  a  nu- 
menus  family  of  IndiaiM. 
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diGei  by  its  price  that  of  all  other  kinds  of  gnin.  When  the  toaiza  htrvaat 
js  poor,  either  from  want  of  run,  or  premature  froit,  ^mine  ia  general ;  bnt 
of  all  the  gramina  sown  by  man,  none  ia  bo  unequal  in  its  produce  aa  maize, 
which  varies  in  the  iame  field,  according  to  the  changes  of  humidity,  aad 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  year,  from  40  to  200,  and  300  for  1.  The 
-price  ofmuze  varies  from  2t.2d.  to  2i».  the  huegh  of  100 lbs.  Themeaa 
price  in  the  interior  of  the  country  ia  5  livrea,  or  4^.  4^.  the  cwt. ;  but  ta 
BO  mach  increased  by  the  carriage  in  a  high  mountainoas  region,  diat  daring 
Humboldt's  stay  at  Gruanaxuato,  the  fanega  cost  9  lirres,  or  7*.  10^  tt 
Salamanca  ;  10*.  6d  at  Qairetaro ;  and  19t.  Sd.  at  San  Lonis  Potosi.  In  a 
country  where  there  are  no  magaziaes,  and  wh^re  the  natives  lire  merely 
from  hand  to  month,  the  people  enffer  terribly  whenever  the  maiee  remains 
for  any  space  of  time  at  9<  the  l«nega  ;  the  natives  then  feed  on  unripe 
fruits,  beniea,  and  roots.  In  warm  and  very  humid  regions,  maize  will 
yield  from  two  to  three  harvests  annually,  but  one  only  is  generally  taken. 
It  is  sown  from  the  middle  of  June  till  near  the  end  of  August.  Among 
the  nnmerons  varieties  of  thli  grain,  there  is  one  of  which  the  ear  ripens  in 
two  months  after  it  has  been  sown  ;  there  ia  another  kind,  in  the  province 
of  Nicaragua,  which  is  reaped  in  30  or  40  days  after  being  planted  ;  but 
these  early  varieties,  whose  vegetation  ia  so  rapid,  have  less  brina,  and  are 
not  so  nntritious  as  the  others.  The  ear  is  eaten  boiled  or  roasted.  When 
beat,  maize  yields  a  nutritive  bread  called  arepa.  The  meal  is  employed 
like  gruel  in  the  soaps  which  the  Mexicans  call  atoUi,  in  which  tbey  mix 
angar,  honey,  and  Bometimes  even  ground  ptotatoes.  A  great  many  fei^ 
mented  liquors  are  extracted  from  maize  by  the  Mexicans,  aa  the  fistnlotu 
Btalk  of  the  maize  is  so  sugary  in  these  equinoctial  regions,  that  Hnmboldt 
has  Hcen  the  Indians  sucking  it  as  the  negro  does  the  sugar-cane.  From  the 
Statistical  table  drawn  up  for  the  intendancy  of  Guadalajara,  containing 
more  than  half  a  million  of  inhabitants,  Humboldt  thought  it  extremely 
probable,  that  the  average  actual  and  annual  produce  of  maize  in  all  New 
Spain  exceeded  1,765,500,000  lbs.  avoirdupois.  Maize  will  keep  three 
years  in  Mexico,  in  the  temperate  climates ;  and  in  the  valley  of  Tolnca, 
and  all  the  high  levels  where  the  mean  temperature  is  at  57°  of  Fahrenheit, 
for  five  or  six  years.  In  good  years.  New  Spain  produces  much  more 
maize  than  it  can  consume.  As  the  West  Indian  Islands,  especially  tba 
larger  islands,  consume  an  enormous  quantity  of  grain,  Mexico  promisee 
(m  to  be  the  maize  granary  of  all  the  islands  that  are  dispersed,  whether 
in  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  or  in  the  Carribean  sea.  One  great  cause  of 
the  enormous  consumpt  is,  that  the  interest  of  the  West  India  planters  be- 
ing almost  wholly  fixed  on  die  culiiration  of  sugar,  coffee,  aad  cotton,  do 
maize  is  cultivated  in  the  islands. 

Wheat.'}  Of  European  cerealla,  wheat  holds  the  first  rank  in  Mexico, 
and  was  introdnced  by  a  negro^lave  of  Cortez,  who  found  three  or  four 
grains  of  it  among  the  rice  that  was  served  to  maintain  the  Spanish  army. 
These  grains  were  sown  before  1530.  Hie  temperate  re^on,  especially 
the  climate  where  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  does  not  exceed  from 
64*  to  66°  of  Fahrenheit,  seems  most  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat, 
spelt,  barley,  oats,  and  rye.  In  the  equinocial  part  of  Mfxico,  European 
grains  are  no  where  cullivaied  in  plains  whose  elevation  is  lower  than  from 
Ji,629  to  2,952  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  wheat  harvests  are 
rich  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  procured  from  the  rivers  by 
means  of  irrigating  canals.  In  lands  thus  artificially  cultivated,  the  produce 
of  wheat  ia  astonishing.     Humboldt  gives  25  bushels  for  one  aa  the  annual 
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]»n>dno«  of  tha  whoU  BTaiage  of  the  com  luda  of  Mexico,  la  FnmM,  Um 
naximum  of  the  ratio  of  the  increaw  would  be  u  tea  to  one  ;  in  England 
pertiBp*  twelve.  In  tbe  poorer  parte  of  Gernieny,  from  fire  to  aix  bnahela 
for  one  it  reckoned  a  very  good  crop.  In  Kentucky,  22  is  the  muimnm ; 
but  in  Mexico,  when  irrigetion  is  properly  conducted,  and  the  year  ia  good, 
from  60  to  80  bushels  for  oee  have  frequently  been  produced.  At  Chotula,  . 
the  ratio  of  increase  ia  from  30  to  40  for  one.  At  Zalaya,  Salamanca, 
LeoD,  end  Santiago,  ftom  35  to  40  contmumlius  annii.  In  the  valley  of 
Mexico  it  varies  from  18  to  SO,  enil  em  as  far  N.  as  new  California,  from 
15  to  17  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  Humboldt  affirms,  too,  that  the  proportioD 
between  tlie  seed  and  the  produce  would  appear  still  greater,  were  it  not 
for  the  great  quantity  of  grun  onnecesaarily  employed  as  seed,  a  great  part 
of  which  is  choked  and  lost;  yet,  not withalan ding  this  prodigious  produo- 
tiveneas,  wheat  in  Mexico  ia  half  as  dear  again  as  at  Paris,  and  considera- 
bly exceeds  the  price  which  it  bean  in  the  English  market. 

Potato,  Agave,  ^c]  The  potato,  though  a  native  of  America,  was  not 
known  in  Mexico  in  the  days  of  Montezuma,  it  has  been  lately  dia- 
covered  growing  in  a  wild  state  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountain  Oricovo, 
at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet  This  vegetable  is  much  cultivated  in 
the  highest  part  of  tbe  central  land,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  these 
elevated  and  dry  regions,  as  its  cultivation  requirea  little  humidity 
of  soil.  The  Mexicans,  like  tbe  Pemviant,  preserve  tbeir  potatoes 
for  whole  years  by  drying  them  in  the  sun;  when  hardened  and  de- 
prived of  their  water,  they  are  called  ckunns.  Humboldt  has  seen  them 
of  a  spherical  form,  and  more  than  an  English  foot  in  diameter.  Tlie  other 
vegetable  roota  which  form  the  bases  of  Mexican  subsistence  are  the  oca, 
the  igname,  and  the  baiaiit ;  the  first  growing  on  the  summit  and  declivity 
of  the  table-land, — the  two  latter,  in  the  warm  region  of  Mexico.  On  ae- 
coant  of  the  enormoDs  mass  of  nutritive  matter  at  the  roots  of  the  igname, 
it  is  esteemed  much  preferable  to  the  potato,  but  cannot  be  successfully 
cultivated,  except  in  regions  where  the  mean  anuual  hcAt  exceeds  64*  of 
Fahrenheit.  The  cacomkt,  the  tomatl,  the  mani,  or  ground  pistado,  and 
different  species  of  pimento,  the  fruit  of  which  b  as  indispensable  to  the 
natives  as  salt  to  tbe  whites,  are  all  peculiar  to  Mexico.  All  the  garden 
Btnffs  and  fruit-trees  of  Europe  are  now  cultivated  in  Mexico,  in  addition 
to  those  peculiar  to  the  climate.  In  the  market  of  Mexico  there  are  daily 
aold  more  than  60  kinds  of  native  fruits ;  and  this  variety  of  fruits  is  to  bo 
found  all  the  way  from  Guatimala  to  the  Califomias.  But  the  bread-fruit 
of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  the  fiax  of  New  Zealand,  and  tbe  sugar-cane  of 
Olaheite,  are  still  unknown  in  Mexico,  though  they  are  now  cultivated  in 
the  British  and  Spanish  West  India  islands.  Orange  and  citron  treea 
flourish  vigorously  in  the  central  regions ;  there  is  only  one  olive  planta- 
tion in  all  Mexico,  namely,  that  of  the  archbishop  of  Mexico,  2  leagnea 
S.B.  of  the  capital.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  was  always  discouraged 
in  New  Spain  by  the  court  of  Madrid.  Daring  Humboldt's  stay  in 
Mexico,  the  viceroy  received  orders  to  pull  up  all  tbe  vines  in  the  N. 
of  Mexico,  to  satisfy  the  clamours  of  the  merchants  of  Cadiz,  who  com- 
pluned  of  a  diminatiiMi  in  the  consumption  of  Spanish  wines  ;  the  order, 
however,  was  happily  not  executed,  from  dread  of  exciting  a  rebellion.  Tbe 
vine  is  most  sncceSBfully  cultivated  in  some  districts  of  New  Mexico, 
where  no  wine  is  U9ed  but  what  is  produced  in  tbe  country.  At  Parras, 
in  Cohahuila,  containing  70OO  souls,  the  whole  population  is  employed  in 
this  species  of  cultivation.     Bnt   that  which  conslitntaa   the   farouriio 
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beran^of  thR  Mexiran  Indians,  property  ho  called, — for  tKe  Qtoiliite, 
lotooae,  •&<!  MUticIndians.  are  not  addicted  toliquori — u  thejaiceof  the 
afmoe,  a  Bhrob  which  is  cnltivaud  throagbout  the  whole  space  where  the 
Aitic  language  is  spakon.  This  plant,  which  is  scarcely  firs  feet  in  height, 
yields  a  honey-like  juice  at  the  time  oF  the  efflorescence  of  the  plant,  which 
in  a  good  soil  takes  place  in  fire  years,  hut  eighteen  yeaia  in  a  poor  soil.  At 
this  period,  an  incision  is  matte  in  the  bundle  of  central  leaves,  which  is 
insensibly  enlarged  and  covered  with  lateral  leaves.  In  this  incision  is  de- 
posited ell  the  juice,  which  continnet  running  for  three  months,  and  is 
tapped  by  tlie  Indians  three  or  four  times  a-day.  'A  foot  of  the  plant  often 
yields,  in  2+  hours,  8  quaitillos,  or  242  English  cubical  inches  of  juice  ; 
and  a  very  vigorous  plant  sometimes  yields  15  quartillos,  or  45*  cubic 
inches,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  for  four  or  five  months.  This  is  so  much 
the  more  surprising,  as  this  plant  thrives  in  the  most  arid  soil ;  is  neither 
affected  with  cold,  nor  drought,  nor  hul. — Its  juice  is  fermented  in  three 
or  foDr  days,  and  ia  then  called  pulque ;  this  liquor  resembles  cyder  in  taste, 
and  is  esteemed  an  excellent  and  nutritive  drink.  The  consumption  of 
this  fermented  juice  of  the  agave  is  immense  ;  the  annual  quantity  used  in 
the  capital  alone,  amounting  to  294,790  cargas,  each  carga  containiug  331 
lbs.  A  very  iotoxicating  brandy,  called  mexical,  'u  formed  from  the  pulque. 
This  brandy  tvas  strictly  prohibited  by  the  Spanish  government,  aa  being 
prejudicial  to  the  use  of  Spanish  brandy,  but  the  illicit  distillation  was  al- 
ways enormous.  The  agave  shrub  also  supplies  the  place  of  the  hemp  of 
Asia,  Bn<l  the  papyrus  of  Egypt.  All  the  Mexican  manuscripts  brought  to 
Europe,  are  written  on  paper  made  of  the  fibres  of  agave  leaves,  macerated 
in  water,  and  disposed  in  layers  like  the  Egyptian  papyrus. 

SiigarT^  The  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  has  made  such  rapid  pro- 
gress of  late  years  in  Mexico,  that  the  exportation  of  sugar  at  Vera  Cruz, 
when  Humboldt  wrote,  amounted  to  13,793,7o0  lbs.  annually,  and  pro- 
duced a  revenue  of  £312,d2u  sterling.  The  sugar-cane  is  cultivated  in 
the  intendancies  of  Vera  Cruz,  Guanaxuato,  I.a  Puebla,  Mexico,  Vallado- 
lid,  and  Guadalajara.  The  mean  temperature  most  suitable  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  plant,  is  from  75°  to  77°  of  Fahrenheit.  It  is,  however,  culti- 
vated on  the  declivity  of  the  table-land,  at  an  elevation  of  3,280  feet,  end 
at  a  temperature  of  from  66*  to  68°  of  Fahrenheit.  Even  ou  the  central 
table-laod,  sugar  vegetates  vigorously,  without  suffering  from  frost  in  win- 
ter, at  an  elevation  of  from  4',592  to  4,920  feet.  In  favourable  exposures, 
especially  in  valleys  screened  from  the  north  wind  by  mountains,  the 
highest  limit  of  sugar-cultivation  reaches  5,.561  feet ;  even  as  high  as  6,211 
feet  above  sea-level,  sugar  pkntatious  exist,  to  the  north  of  Guanaxuato, 
in  N.  lat.  22°  SC.  Although  there  are  sugar-plantations  in  the  intendancy 
of  La  Puebla,  which  yield  annually  more  than  from  1,103,500  to  1,655,200 
lbs.,  almost  all  the  Mexican  sugar  is  manufactured  by  Indians,  and  conse- 
qaently  by  free  hands.  "  The  possibility,"  says  Ward,  "  of  cultivating 
die  angar-cane  beneath  the  tropics,  by  a  system  of  free  labour,  has  often 
been  canvassed ;  but  I  know  no  country  except  Mexico  where  the  experi- 
ment has  been  fairly  tried  upon  a  large  scale.  The  plantations  of  Cuema- 
vaca  were  all  worked  in  the  first  instance  by  slaves,  who  were  purchased 
at  Vera  Cmz  at  from  three  to  four  hundred  dollars  each.  The  difficulty 
of  biuring  a  sufficient  supply  during  a  war  with  a  maritime  nation,  and 
the  number  of  slaves  who  perished  from  the  sudden  change  of  climate  on 
the  road  from  the  coast,  induced  several  of  the  great  proprietors  to  endea- 
vour to  propagate  a  rac«  of  free  labourers  by  giving  liberty  to  a  certaiu 
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nnmber  of  dIkvm  unnaUy,  and  encouraging  tbero  to  interniury  with  tlia 
nadra  Indiuu,  which  the^  won  did  to  «  very  gmt  extent.  The  plan  wai 
fonnd  to  be  BO  economiisl,  that  on  many  of  tho  large  eitatea  there  wa« 
not  a  single  alare  in  180B ;  hnt  the  policy  of  the  meuure  became  still 
more  apparent  in  1810,  for  aa  aoon  ae  the  revolntion  broke  ont,  those 
planters  who  had  not  adopted  tho  ayatem  of  gradual  smandpation  were 
abandoned  at  cmc«  by  their  slaves,  and  forced  in  tome  instances  to  give 
ap  working  their  ealateB ;  while  tboae  who  had  provided  themselves  in 
time  with  a  mixed  casta  of  free  labourers,  retained,  even  during  the  wont 
of  tioM*,  a  enfficient  nnmber  of  hands  to  enable  them  to  cnltivate  tbeir 
lands,  althongh  upon  a  reduced  scale."  In  the  wann  and  fertile  puts 
of  New  Spain,  and  in  plains  ct^xtble  of  irrigation,  where  plants  with 
tnberooa  roota,  sndi  as  the  ignama  and  hatatis,  have  preceded  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  sugar-caoe,  the  annoal -produce  amonats  to  from  4,633 
to  6,178  lbs.  per  hectare  of  107,639  feet,  hat  the  mean  produce  is  3,089 
lbs.  on  the  same  space  of  ground.  "  Sach,  in  general,  is  the  fertility 
of  equinoctia]  Mexico,  (says  Humboldt,)  that  I  am  persuaded  that  all 
the  angai'  consumed  in  France,  which  I  estimate  at  liillO.OOO  lbs., 
might  be  produced  on  a  surface  of  55  British  square  miles."  The  great- 
est part  of  the  sugar  produced  in  New  Spain  is  consumed  in  the  coun- 
try, which  is  estimated  by  Humboldt  to  be  35,000,000  lbs.  and  which, 
added  to  the  exportation  at  Vera  Cms,  malue  the  total  produce  amonnt 
to  46,793,750  lbs. 

Cotton.^  Although  the  aoil  is  equally  faronrable  for  the  cultivation 
of  cotton,  yet  the  quantity  coltivated  ie  comparatively  inconsiderable.  Cot- 
ton of  the  finest  quality  is  cnltivaied  on  the  South  Sea  coast,  from  Aca- 
pnlco  to  Colima,  and  at  the  port  of  Gnautlan,  and  to  (he  south  of  tbe 
Volean  de  Jomllo  ;  but  two  circnmstancae  operate  as  t^tecles  to  its  cnl- 
tiration,  namely,  the  want  of  machines  for  separating  the  cotton  from  the 
•eed,  and  the  high  price  of  carriage.  Cotton-gins,  however,  liave  been 
lately  introduced  by  a  fugitive  American.  The  eastern  coast,  between  the 
rivNB  Huasecnalco  and  Alvarado,  might  supply  the  commerce  of  Vera 
Crnx  with  an  enonnons  quantity  of  cotton,  but  this  space  is  almost  nnin- 
habited,  and  the  want  of  hands  occasions  a  scarcity  of  provisions  unfavour- 
able to  every  Bgricultnral  eslabltshment.  The  quantity  of  cotton  exported 
from  Meiico  to  Europe,  amounted,  in  1810,  to  688,584  lbs. — an  inconti- 
dwahle  qnanti^  indeed,  but  six  timea  more  than  that  exported  by  the 
United  States  in  1791. 

Coffee,  Chocolate,  ifc."]  He  cnltivatim  of  coffee  is  almost  unknown  in 
New  ^un,  the  whole  quantity  consumed  not  eiceedigg  400  or  500  qnin- 
tak  annually.  Tbe  cultivation  of  the  cocoa-tree  is  now  much  more  ne- 
glected in  Mexico  than  at  the  time  of  its  conquest,  when  die  Spaniards 
became  acqnabted  with  that  preciona  plant,  and  aftarwarda  transplanted 
it  into  the  Canary  islands,  and  the  Philif^iiws.  At  that  time  the  Mexi- 
cans prepared  a  beverage  called  by  them  chocolall,  whence  die  modem 
term  chocolate  is  derivmL  The  fruit  of  tbe  cocoa-tree  was  formerly  osed 
aa  cuirency,  6  nula  being  equivalent  to  1^.  English,  The  nnnd>er  of 
cocoa-treea  is  now  very  inconsiderable,  tbe  cnltirntion  being  chiefly  con- 
fined to  Guatimala,  iriiicb,  in  conjonction  with  Maracaybo,  the  Cu'accas, 
and  Gnajraquil,  supply  the  consumption  of  Mexico  itself,  which  is  annually 
3,300,000  Iba.  All  the  vanilla  used  in  Europe  comes  from  Mexico,  by 
way  of  Vwa  Craa,  and  is  {m>duced  on  a  enr&ce  of  a  few  square  leagues 
•f  ground,  in  tbe  intendancies  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Oaxaca.     Tbe  quantity 
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mnnatUy  exported  ii  910  millariM,  and  40,000  dollars  in  Talne.  Sampm- 
rilla  ia  also  produced  od  the  same  eastern  slope  of  tbe  Mexican  Alps  where 
the  Tanilla  u  produced.  Tbe  qnantity  exported  from  Vera  Crnz,  in  1803, 
mtnoonted  to  51,750  lbs.  The  qnantitJes  of  red  pepper  ruaed  in  all  parts 
of  the  conntiy  in  almost  incredible.  "  The  Meiican,"  says  Mr  Robipson, 
"  wonld  rather  go  irithoat  bread,  than  lack  chile  nidi  his  meat.  Both  in 
itagraen  and  dried  state,  the  quantity  consumed  is  incredible.  When 
raadted,  anil  mixed  with  a  little  water,  it  is  the  nnirengl  sauce  on  the 
tables  of  the  great ;  while  with  the  poor,  it  forms  a  component  part  of  their 
diet.  More  than  one-third  of  the  Mexican  popniation  live,  throng{iout 
d>e  year,  chiefly  on  tortillas  with  chile  spread  on  them,  as  butter  is  with 
Bs.  On  days  of  festirity,  they  have  occaBionally  a  change  of  diet,  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  eggs  or  a  little  broth  ;  but  they  never  relinqoisb  their 
favourite  chile.  A  stranger  has  great  difficulty  at  first  to  bear  with  tbe 
food  prepared  with  chile  ;  but  after  his  palate  has  become  accnstomed  to 
its  MimaluB,  it  ceases  to  excoriate,  and  he  grows  as  fond  of  it  as  the  In- 
dians and  Creoles."  The  famous  medicinal  purgative  called  Jalap,  from 
Xalappa,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  it  is  cultivated,  vegetates  at  an  aWlnte 
height  of  from  4,364  to  4,593  feet,  on  the  whole  mountainoDB  slope  from 
the  Volcan  de  Orezava  to  the  Cofire  de  Perote.  This  root  is  a  species  of 
convolvolns,  tbe  same  with  that  discovered  in  Florida  by  Michanx.  It 
delights  in  a  temperate  clime,  in  shaded  valley,  and  mountain  slopea. 
The  whole  quantity  exported  from  Vera  Cruz,  m  1802,  was  2,921  cwt^ 
and  in  1803,  3,381  cwt. — more  than  one-half  below  Raynal's  estimate, 
which  makes  Europe  to  coninme  7,500  cwt.  of  this  article  annually. 

Tobacco,  4^.]  The  cultivation  of  Mexican  tobacco  might  have  become 
an  object  of  the  greatest  importance,  had  the  trade  been  free.  Bat  alux 
tbe  introduction  of  the  crown  monopoly,  in  1764,  permisuon  was  not  only 
requisite  to  plant  tobacco,  but  even  the  cultivator  was  compelled  to  sell 
it  to  die  royal  hrm  at  an  arbitrarily  fixed  price,  and  the  cnltiration  was 
featricted  solely  to  the  ennrons  of  the  towns  of  Orizava  and  Cordora, 
and  tbe  districts  of  Huatnsco  and  Songolica,  in  the  intendancy  of  Veta 
Cruz.  This  monopoly  was  very  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  country, 
as  many  districts  decreased  in  popuhttion,  after  the  cultivation  of  this 
plant  was  restricted  to  tbe  eastern  slope  of  the  table-land.  Tbe  quantity 
produced  in  the  BBsigned  districts,  was  estimated  at  2,000,000  lbs. ;  but 
this  estimate  is  far  too  low,  as  appears  from  the  data  of  official  papers, 
wherein  it  is  stated  that  the  farm  of  tobacco  and  snuff  in  Mexico  was 
annually  sold  in  the  country  itself  for  more  than  £1,588,460  sterling,  and 
yielded  to  the  king  a  nett  revenue  of  £833,400  sterling.  Tbe  quantity 
of  tobacco  and  snuff  consumed  in  New  Spain  most  have  therefore  been 
enormous,  as  the  Indians  themselves  make  no  use  of  this  noxious  weed 
whatever.  The  cultivation  of  indigo  is  much  neglected  in  Mexico ;  a  few 
plantations  along  the  western  coast  are  sufficient  for  the  few  manufactures 
of  home-made  cloth.  The  indigo  is  annually  imported  from  Guatimala. 
where  the  total  anniul  produce  of  the  plantations  amounts  to  £600,000 

Animal  Kingdom^  With  the  exception  of  the  cochineal  insect,  the 
most  valuable  animals  known  in  Mexico  have  been  introduced  by  Euro- 
peans. The  Mexicans  themselves  had  not  even  reduced  to  a  domestic 
state  the  two  species  of  wild  oxen,  which  wander  in  immense  herds  near 
the  plains  of  the  Rio  del  Norte ;  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  lama  of 
(lie  Cwtlilleraa   of  the   Andes;  and  made  no  use  of  the  wild  sheep  uf 
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California,  or  of  die  wild  gcwta  of  N«ir  CBliforouu  Among  the  nmneroiu 
■peciei  of  dogK  pecaliar  to  Mazico,  one  spedeA,  th«  ieehichi,  served  for 
food  to  the  inh^tanta.  Tliia  Bpeciea  being  perfectly  damb,  gave  rise  to 
a  report  that  Uw  Mexican  doga  could  not  bark.  Tbe  want  of  domestic 
animab  was  seTorely  felt  before  the  conqnmt,  and  forced  a  la^  portion 
of  the  people  to  labour  as  beaata  of  bordeo,  and  to  do  that  aervice  which 
■a  now  performed  by  moles.  Sinca  the  couqoeat,  the  domestic  animals 
imported  from  Europe,  as  oxen,  sheep,  horsta,  and  hogs,  have  multiplied 
amazingly,  especially  in  (he  vast  plaina  of  the  internal  pronnces.  Immense 
nnmbers  of  homed  cattle  feed  on  the  ever-venlant  pastures,  lying  between 
the  Hnasecualco  and  tbe  Alrenulo.  The  capital,  bowerer,  and  the  great 
towns  in  ita  vicinity,  draw  their  chief  supplies  of  animal-food  from  the 
intendancy  of  Dnraogo.  The  natireB,  lil^  the  Chiaeae  and  Cochin- 
Chinese,  care  very  little  for  milk,  butter,  uid  cheese;  but  the  two  latter 
are  in  great  request  among  the  caatee  of  mixed  extraction,  and  form  a  very 
conaiderable  branch  of  foreign  commerce.  In  tbe  intendancy  of  Gnadala- 
jara,  the  annual  Taloe  of  dressed  hides  manufactured,  amounted  to  119,080 
dollare. 

Tlie  horses  of  the  northern  provinces,  and  particularly  of  New  Mexico 
and  tbe  province  of  Texas,  are  as  celebiated  for  their  excellent  qnaliUea 
as  those  of  Chili ;  both  are  aaid  to  be  of  Arabian  extraction.  Vast  herds 
of  wild  horsea  wander  in  tbe  savannaba  of  Texas,  and  their  exportation  to 
New  Orleans,  and  tbe  weatem  states  of  the  American  Union,  become* 
everj^  year  of  greater  importance.  Many  Mexican  families  posgesa  in 
their  Aa/otffe^nna^  from  30,000  to  40,000  bead  of  oxen  and  horses. 
Tbe  mules  would  be  still  more  numerous,  if  so  many  of  them  did  not 
perish  on  tbe  highway,  from  tbe  excesNve  fatigue  of  joomeys  of  several 
months'  continaance.  The  commerce  of  Vera  Croz  alone  employs  70,000 
mules  ;  and  5000  are  employed  in  tbe  carnages  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

The  rearing  of  sheep  has  been  wooderfnlly  neglected  in  New  Spain,  aa 
well  as  in  all  tbe  other  Spanish  colonies.  None  of  the  travelling  Merino 
sheep  seem  to  have  been  introduced,  and  no  care  has  been  taken  to 
ameliorate  the  breed.  The  beet  wool  is  produced  in  tbe  intendancy  of 
Valladolid.  In  New  Mexico,  the  colonists,  though  they  scarcely  take 
half  ^m  the  fleece  of  the  sheep,  for  the  coarae  manufitctuTes  of  the 
country,  and  for  making  beda,  have  always  immenae  quantities  of  raw 
wool  lying  on  their  hands,  so  ^at  it  is  sold  for  a  mere  tride. 

Of  wild  animals  peculiar  to  Mexico,  tbe  gigantic  stags  of  New  Califor 
nia,  called  venadoi  by  the  Spaniards,  are  the  chief.  All  the  forests  and 
plaina  are  filled  with  drovce  of  this  animal,  which  is  justly  affirmed  by 
every  traveller,  to  be  the  most  beautiful  quadruped  of  America,  and  ia 
quite  different  from  tbe  elk  of  tbe  United  States.  They  are  of  a  brown 
colour,  smooth,  and  without  spot.  Their  branches,  of  which  the  antlers 
are  not  flat,  are  4}  feet  long ;  nay,  some  have  been  seen  whose  branches 
were  near  nme  feet  long.  They  run  with  great  lapidity,  throwing  their 
beads  back,  and  supporting  their  branches  on  their  backs.  No  horses  are 
capable  of  outrunning  them  ;  but  they  are  caught  by  nooses  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  wild  horses  are  caught  in  the  province  of  Texas.  The 
other  wild  animals  are,  the  tapir,  which  is  extremely  fierce  and  voraciooa, 
an<l  whose  ekia  will  resist  a  mnsket-ball,  great  numbers  of  monkeys  of 
various  species,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  and  wild  cats ;  all  these,  except  the 
tapir,  are  common  to  both  continents.  The  jaguar  is  met  with  in  the 
lower  part  of  Mexico.     Of  the  hog  there  are  only   two    varieties   in 
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Mexico,  the  om  Introdncsd  from  Europe,  and  tbe  other  from  tlw  I1]il^>- 
pine  iBlands.  Tbey  Iwre  maltiplied  amazingly  on  the  ceotral  table-Iaod ; 
and  in  the  valley  of  Toleca  a  very  oxtenaive  and  lucrative  commatco  In 
bacon  is  carried  on. 

Mrdt.2  The  ftath««d  tribet  are  ao  nnmeroiu,  and  of  such  ntrione 
appeanmcea  and  qnalitiea,  dwt  Mexico  has  been  called  the  country  of 
birds,  as  Africa  ia  of  qiMdmpeda.  Tlie  bolaniHt  and  natural  hiiUvian 
Hernandez  dwcribes  abore  SOO  apecies  of  birdi  peculiar  to  Mexico. 
The  eag^  and  hawks  of  Mexico  are  allowed  to  be  luperior  to  thoM  of 
Ennipa  ;  one  hundred  falcons  were  aent  annnally  into  Spain  at  the  deaire 
of  nilUp  II.  The  speries  of  Mexican  eagle  called  uqnaulUli,  which  ia 
(he  la^st  and  meet  beauttfiil,  will  attack  not  merely  the  larger  birds  and 
qnadmpeds,  but  even  man  himarif.  The  Mexican  nvens  do  not,  tike 
those  oi  other  conntries,  feed  on  carrion,  hnt  npon  grain.  Aqnatic  birds 
are  very  nnmerona,  and  of  great  variety.  There  are  at  leaat  20  species 
of  dncks,  which  sometimes  cover  the  fields  in  vast  qnantitiea.  There  are 
also  vast  nnmbera  of  geese,  with  several  species  of  herona,  awans,  quuls, 
peliraoB,  &c.  New  Spain  has  farniBhed  Europe  with  the  largest  of  do- 
mestic birds,  the  turkey,  formerly  fonnd  wild  on  the  hack  of  the  Cordil- 
lera, from  the  lathmua  of  PaoamB  to  New  England.  Several  thousand  of 
theee  were  in  the  poultry  yards  of  Mooteznma.  The  wild  torkeys  are 
now  to  be  fonnd  in  the  northern  provinces  only,  having  withdrawn  as  tha 
population  increased,  and  the  forests  became  thinned.  Guinea-hens  are 
very  rare  in  Mexico  t  bnt  the  goose  ia  the  only  one  of  the  herds  of  onr 
poultry  yards  which  is  no  where  to  be  fonnd  in  all  the  Spanish  American 
dominions. 

The  Hiimming-£ird.2  Mr  Bullock  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  humming-bird,  of  which  there  have  already  been  collected 
above  «  hundred  varieties.  The  varions  species  of  this  charming  little 
race  are  scattered  over  the  whole  American  continent  and  its  islands,  in 
almost  every  climate;  being  found,  dnring  the  enmmer  months,  in  Canada 
and  Hudson's  Bay.  In  Jamaica,  Mr  Bullock  procured  the  moat  diminu- 
dve  species  known,  which  is  considerably  smaller  than  some  kinds  of  bee. 
In  Mexico,  the  species  are  nnmerons,  and  mostly  nndescribed.  This 
gentleman,  during  bis  residence  in  the  capital,  had  at  one  time  in  his  pos- 
session nearly  seventy  in  cages,  whidi,  by  meant  td  great  care,  he  kept 
alive  for  aeveral  weeks.  "  The  accounts,"  he  aaya,  "  of  their  being  ao 
fierce  and  untameable  as  to  beat  themselves  to  death  when  confined,  are 
'not  tme;  no  bird  is  more  easily  reconciled  to  its  new  situation.  It  is 
tme,  they  are  seldom  off  die  wing,  but  they  never  beat  themselvee  against 
the  cage,  or  the  glaas  of  a  window.  They  remain,  as  it  were,  suspended 
in  the  air,  in  a  space  barely  sufficient  for  them  to  move  their  wings ;  and 
the  humming  noise  proceeds  entirely  from  the  snrprinng  velocity  with 
which  they  perform  ilMt  motion,  by  which  they  will  keep  their  bodies  in 
(he  Mr,  apparently  motiooleas,  for  hours  together.  In  each  cage  was 
placed  a  small  earthen  cop,  about  half  filled  «i^  augar  and  water  of  the 
consistence  of  a  thin  syrap  i  In  this,  various  flowen  had  been  inserted, 
principally  the  yellow  bell-shaped  corolla  of  the  great  aloe  (agave  Ameri- 
cana) ;  the  end  of  which  next  the  stem  being  cut  off,  permitted  the  liquid 
to  flow  into  tbe  flower,  into  which  the  little  prisoners  were  constantly  in- 
serting their  ioi^  Infid  tongues,  and  drawing  np  its  luscious  contents. 
His  operation  was  generally,  like  roost  of  tbe  actions  of  the  bird,  per- 
formed on  the  wing ;  but  they  sometimes  alighted  on  the  flower,  perching 
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•gainst  iti  ndea  in  an  oprigbt  poaition,  BDd  pompiDg  np  the  mocilaginoiu 
liquid.  It  a  probable,  the  whola  of  tbem  Teed  on  insecta;  nnmbera,  I  am 
certain,  do  bo,  having  watched  tbem  attentively  in  the  botanic  garden  at 
Mexico,  in  puranit  of  tbeir  minate  prey ;  an<l  in  the  yard  of  the  honw  in 
which  I  resided  at  Thematcaltepoc,  one  of  them  took  entire  posiession  of 
a  pomegranate-tree  in  bloaeom,  on  which  be  tat  the  whole  day,  catching 
die  imall  flies  that  came  to  the  flower*.  Natnralista  have  therefore  fallen 
into  error  in  aieerting  thai  these  birds  live  entirely  on  the  saccharine  sub- 
stance contained  in  flowers,  as  I  have  very  freqoently  eeen  them  take  flies 
and  other  insects  on  the  win^,  and  have  on  dissection  found  them  in  their 
stomachs.  I  have  freqoently  watched  with  much  amnsement  the  cantiona 
peregrination  of  the  hnmming-bird,  who,  advancing  beneath  a  spider's 
web,  entered  the  varioaa  labyrioths  and  cells  in  search  of  entangled  fliee ; 
bat,  aa  the  larger  ipiders  did  not  tamely  sDneoder  their  booty,  the  invader 
was  often  compelled  to  retreat :  being  within  a  few  feet,  I  could  observe 
til  their  eyolntions  with  great  peedsion.  The  active  little  bird  generally 
passed  once  or  twice  round  the  court,  as  if  to  reconnoitre  his  ground,  and 
commenced  his  attack  by  going  carefolly  under  the  nets  of  Hie  wily  in- 
sect, and  seizing  by  surprise  the  smsllest  entangled  flies,  or  those  that 
were  most  feeble.  In  ascending  the  angular  traps  of  the  spider,  great 
care  and  skill  were  required ;  sometimes  he  had  scarcely  room  for  his 
little  wing*  to  perform  their  office,  and  the  least  deviation  would  have 
entangled  him  in  the  complex  machinery  of  the  web,  and  involved  him  in 
TDin.  It  was  only  the  works  of  the  smaller  spider  that  be  datst  attack, 
aa  the  largest  rose  to  the  defence  of  their  citadels,  when  the  beaifger 
would  shoot  off  like  a  annbcaffi,  and  coold  be  traced  only  by  the  Inminona 
^ow  of  his  refulgent  colours.  The  bird  generally  spent  alxnit  ten  minutes 
in  this  predatory  excursion,  and  then  alighted  on  a  branch  of  an  Avocata 
to  rest  and  refresh  himself,  placing  his  crimson  star-like  iHvast  to  the  son, 
which  then  presented  all  the  glowing  fire  of  the  ruby,  and  eurpaaaed  in 
lustre  the  diadem  of  monarcha.  Enropeana  wbo  have  seen  only  the 
stuffed  remains  of  these  little  feathered  geoDs  in  museums,  have  been 
charmed  with  their  beautiful  appearanoe ;  but  those  wbo  have  examined 
them  whilst  living,  displaying  their  moving  create,  throats,  and  tails,  like 
the  peacock  in  %e  sun,  can  never  look  with  pleasure  on  their  mnlilated 
forms.  I  have  carefully  preserved  about  two  hundred  specimens,  in  the 
best  possible  manner,  yet  they  are  still  but  the  shadow  of  what  they  were 
in  life.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  for  the  sides  of  the  lamioie,  or  fibres  of 
each  feather,  being  of  a  diftrent  colour  from  the  surface,  will  change 
when  seen  in  a  Iront  or  oblique  direction ;  and  as  each  lamiua  or  film 
turns  upon  the  axis  of  the  qnil),  the  least  mo^n,  when  living,  causes  the 
feathers  to  change  suddenly  to  the  moat  opposite  hues.  llnB  the  oite 
from  Nootka  Sonnd  changes  its  expanded  diroat  from  the  moat  vivid  fire- 
eolonr  to  light  green;  the  Top»-throaled  does  the  same;  and  the  Mexican 
Star  changes  from  bright  crimson  to  bine.  Hie  sexes  vary  greatly  in  the 
plumage  in  many  of  the  species ;  so  much  so,  that  it  ia  with  difficulty  wa 
recognise  them.  The  male  and  female  of  the  Mexican  Star  conld  not 
have  been  known  had  they  not  been  seen  constantly  t<^eiher,  and  proved 
to  be  so  by  dissection.  They  breed  in  Mexico  in  June  and  July ;  and 
the  neat  is  a  beandful  specimen  of  the  architectural  talent  of  these  birds : 
it  is  neatly  constructed  with  cotton,  or  the  down  of  thistles,  to  which  is 
fastened  on  the  outside,  by  some  glutinous  substance,  a  white  flat  lichen 
resembling  ours.     The  female  lava  two  ^rgs,  perfectly  white,  and  large 


tor  the  luw  of  the  bird ;  mod  the  Indiaos  iorormed  me,  tb«y  were  batched  ia 
three  weeks  by  the  male  and  Teinale  ritliog  alternate))'.  When  attending 
their  young,  they  attack  any  bird  inducriminately  that  approaches  the  neat. 
Their  motioni,  when  onder  the  inflaence  of  anger  or  fear,  are  very  violent, 
and  their  flight  rapid  as  an  arrow;  the  eye  cannot  follow  tbem,  bnt  the 
nhrill  piercing  ihriek  which  they  ntter  on  the  wing  may  beheard  when 
the  bird  is  invisible,  and  often  led  to  their  doBtmction  by  preparing  ine  for 
their  approach.  They  attack  the  eyes  of  the  larger  birds,  and  their  sharp 
needle-like  bill  ia  a  tmly  formidable  weapon  in  this  kind  of  warfare. 
Nothing  can  exceed  their  fierceness  when  one  of  their  own  species  inrades 
their  territory  daring  the  breeding  seeson.  Under  the  inflaence  of  jealoosy 
they  become  perfect  faries ;  their  throats  swell,  their  crests,  tails,  and 
wings  expand  ;  they  flght  in  the  ur,  (nttering  a  shrill  noise,)  till  one  ^1* 
exhausted  to  the  groand.  I  witnessed  a  combat  of  this  kind  near  Otmnba, 
dnring  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  every  separate  drop  of  which  I  snpposed  suffi- 
cient to  have  beaten  the  pnny  warnute  to  the  enith.  In  sleeping,  they 
frequently  suspend  themselves  by  the  feet,  with  their  heads  downwards,  in 
the  manner  of  some  parrota.  These  birds  were  great  liivonriles  of  the  an- 
cient Mexicans.  They  used  the  feathers  as  ornaments  for  their  snperb 
mantles  in  the  time  of  Mootesuma,  and  in  embroidering  the  pictures  bo 
mnch  extolled  by  Cortez.  Their  name  aignifies  in  dw  Indian  language, 
beams  or  lucks  of  the  snn.  They  am  Still  worn  by  the  Indian  ladies  as 
ornaments  for  the  ears." 

Intecl).'^  As  wax  is  an  object  of  great  importance  in  a  Catholic  country, 
the  rearing  of  bees  has  been  always  a  principal  concern.  Bee  hives  are  ex- 
tremely productive  in  the  province  of  Yucatan,  which,  in  1803,  exported 
above  16,000  lbs.  of  bees'  wax  to  Mexico.  The  heee  of  Yucatan  are  said 
to  be  destitute  of  stings,  and  have  thence  obtuned  the  appellation  of 
*  little  angels,'  from  the  Spaniards.  The  vicinity  of  sugar-plantations  is 
untavonieble  to  bees,  who  are  so  greedy  of  si^;ar,  that  they  drown  them- 
selves in  the  juice  of  the  cane  ;  which  intoxicatea  them;  and  render*  them 
inactive  when  they  drink  it  to  excess.  The  rearing  of  the  cochineal  insect 
is  of  great  antiquity  in  Mexico,  bnt  was  formerly  more  general  than  now. 
These  insects  feed  npon  a  shrub  called  the  nopal ;  bnt  Spanieh  avarice  and 
Dppressios  ruined  this  branch  of  Indian  industry,  everywhere  except  in 
the  intendancy  of  Oaxaca.  In  Yucatan,  50  years  unce,  the  Indians  cut 
down  in  one  night  all  the  nopaleries,  where  the  cochineals  were  reared. 
There  are  two  species  of  the  insect,  namely,  the  fine,  end  the  wild  cochi- 
neal ;  it  ia  the  former  which  la  reared,  and  prednces  ^ree  kinds  of  cochi- 
neal, denomioated  grana,  granot,  and  paloof  de  grana.  The  qnantity 
of  cochineal  fnmisbed  to  Europe  by  the  intendancy  of  Osiaca  ia  880,0UO 
lbs.  annually,  or  upwards  of  £600,000  sterling  in  value. 

As  to  the  Mexican  fisheries,  they  are  at  present  of  no  importance. 
The  pearl-fisheries  of  California  were  much  more  productive  anciently 
than  now ;  bnt  have  been  long  since  abandoned,  though  seveml  successive 
efforts  have  been  made  to  re-establish  them.  The  western  ciiaats  of  New  . 
Spain  abound  in  spermaceti-whales,  but  this  fishery  haa  been  wholly  en- 
grossed by  the  British  and  Americans. 


CHAP.  IV.— UlNES  AND  MINERALS. 
Tub  Mexican  mountains,  like  those  of  the  old  conUnent,  contain  almost 
every  mineral  indispensable  to  agricnttore,  mannfactures,  and  the  fine  arts. 
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Unfortnnately,  however,  the  labonr  of  man  hu,  in  SpanUh  AoMrica,  been 
alrooat  eultrnvely  deToled  to  the  extnction  of  gold  and  aiker  from  the 
bowels  of  the  euth.  The  miiiea  of  iron  and  lead  on  the  ridge  of  the 
Mexican  Cordilleraa,  which  only  reqiura  to  be  opened  to  diacToae  their 
■nperabnndance,  have  been  whoUy  neglected ;  while  those  of  gold  and 
ailrer  hare  been  sedalonsly  wrought,  even  while  they  exhibited  bat  small 
indicatians  of  wealth.  Hence  it  happened,  that  \a  the  anpeiabnndance  of 
the  precious  metals,  the  wont  of  the  others  was  sererely  felt  in  this  country, 
whenever  foreign  commerce  had  been  suspended  by  those  wars  in  which 
Spain  saccesaively  engaged.  Thirty  miliiona  of  dollars  have  been  accn- 
malated  b  Mexico,  while  the  numufactnrers  and  miners  were  suffering 
from  the  want  of  steel,  iron,  and  mercury.  Before  the  piece  of  Amiens, 
iron  had  risen  in  Mexico  from  18*.  dtL  to  £11  5».  per  cwt.;  and  steel 
from  £3  10«.  to  £56  I7f.  6d.  per  cwt.  The  Mexican  colonists  were  in 
the  issue  obliged  to  hare  recouTHe  to  the  iron  and  mercury  of  ^ir  awn 
mouDtuns,  and  began  to  manufacture  their  own  steel ;  but  no  sooner  was 
peace  restored,  than  these  undertakings  were  abuidoned,  and  the  iron, 
steel,  and  meroury  of  Europe,  began  to  be  exclneirely  employed  as  for- 
merly. To  the  superabundance  of  the  precious  metala,  has  been  likewise 
attributed  the  backwardness  of  agriculture  in  the  Spamsb  colonies ;  but 
Humboldt  is  of  a  different  opinion.  So  far  is  mining  (says  he)  (rom  being 
prejudicial  to  agriculture,  that  no  sooner  ia  a  mine  discovered  and  wrought, 
than  cultivation  immediately  commences  in  its  vicuiity;  towns  and  villages 
are  bnilt ;  provisiona  are  wanted  for  the  workmen,  and  anbsistence  for  the 
cattle  employed  in  the  mines ;  whatever  the  vicinity  can  produce  is  raised 
in  abundance.  A  flourishing  sgriculture  is  thus  established,  which  very 
frequently  sBrrirea  the  prosperity  of  the  mine  to  which  it  was  indebted 
for  its  origin.  The  husbandman  remains  and  cultivates  his  field,  after  the 
tuioer,  who  had  first  set  him  on  work,  is  gone  to  another  district  in 
qnesl  of  a  mora  abundant  or  less  exhanated  mine.  The  Indians,  in  par- 
ticular, who  prefer  mountuns  to  plains,  aeldom  quit  the  forms  which  they 
have  established,  though  the  mines  have  been  rolinqnished,  to  which  they 
owed  their  original  inducement  to  settle  there.  Indian  villages  and  farms 
ore  continually  found  in  the  valleys  and  amidst  the  precipices  of  the  high- 
est mountains.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  agriculture  of  Lombardy  and 
Flandeia  continues  still  to  flourish,  though  the  manuractnring  industry  of 
these  countries  has  greatly  declined. 

All  the  Mexican  mines  are  situated  between  the  extreme  points  of  16" 
and  31°  N.  lat.  none  having  as  yet  been  diacovered  to  the  south  or  north 
of  these  latitudes.  Within  this  space  aro  contained  about  350  realt,  or 
places  celebrated  for  mines  in  their  ricioity;  and  the  number  of  mines 
comprehended  ia  these  reals  is  nearly  3000.     More  than  200  of  these 
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Tfae  Mexican  mine*  are  geologicalljr  dirided  by  Humboldt  into  8  gronpa, 
almost  all  placed  either  on  the  rid^,  or  on  the  wHtera  nde  of  the  Cordil- 
lera of  Anahnac ;  the  whole  forming  a  Bnrface  of  12,000  Bqaare  league*, 
or  100,000  British  aqnare  miles.  Theie  gronps  are  not  to  be  conudered  aa 
forming  one  connected  and  continnooa  surface,  bat  aa  (o  many  diatinct 
localitiee,  with  vast  tracts  of  interrening  spaces,  almoat  totally  destitata  of 
metalliferous  tmds.  Of  these  8  groups,  that  which  contains,  within  a 
surface  of  16,000  aqnara  miles,  the  mines  of  Guanainato,  Zacatecas,  and 
CatoTce,  ia  by  far  the  richest,  supplying  more  than  one-half  the  metallic 
produce  of  New  Spain,  lie  principal  rocks  which  at  present  fiimish 
almost  all  the  ailrer  of  Mexico,  are  porphyritic,  reposing  on  beds  of  primi- 
tive slate,  grey-wacke,  and  alpine  limestone.  The  most  celebrated  minea 
of  Mexico  are  situated  at  abaolnle  heights  of  from  5,904>  to  0,843  feet ; 
whilst  tboae  of  Freybe^  in  Saxony,  and  Clanathal  in  the  Han,  are  only 
elevated  from  1,188  to  1,869  feet  tdrave  the  sea.  The  temperate  climate 
of  the  Mexican  mining-towns  is  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  cold,  arid,  and 
disagreeable  climate  of  Micuipampa,  Pasco,  Hnancavelica,  and  other 
mining-stations  in  Peni,  where  the  absolute  elevation  is  much  greater. 

History  does  not  inform  us  at  what  period  the  mines  of  Mexico  began 
to  be  wrought,  or  were  first  discovered.  It  is  well-known,  however,  thai 
the  natives  did  not  content  themselvee  with  those  minerals  which  they 
fonnd  in  their  native  state  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  parUcnlarly  in 
the  beds  of  rivers  and  ravines  formed  by  torrenis, — bnt  applied  tbemselves 
to  subterraneous  operations  in  working  veins,  catting  galleries,  and  digging 
pita  of  communication  and  ventillation,  and  that  they  posaessed  instru- 
ments ad^ted  for  cutting  rocka.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  tin, 
were  publicly  sold  in  the  great  market  of  Mexico.  The  tribute  of  the 
people  of  TzHpolica  and  Miiiecapan,  was  paid  in  two  ways,  either  by 
collecting  in  small  wicker  baskets  the  grains  of  native  gold,  or  by  foundii^ 
tiie  metal  into  bars.  These  bars,  like  those  now  osed  in  trade,  are  repre- 
eented  in  the  ancient  Mexican  puntings  In  the  time  of  Montezuma,  the 
ailver  minea  of  Tasco,  and  thoae  which  ran  across  the  mgontains  of  Zum< 
paago,  were  wrought  by  the  natives.  Lead  and  tin  were  extracted  from 
the  veins  of  Tasco;  cinnabar,  from  those  of  Chilapan  ;  and  copper — which 
waa  commonly  employed  in  all  tfae  mechanical  arts,  and  supplied  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  nse  of  iron  and  steel,  and  of  which  all  their  arms,  axes, 
chisseh,  and  tools  were  made — from  the  mines  of  Zacotollan  and  Cohnixo. 
The  mines  of  Tosco,  Zaitepeque,  Tiapnjahns,  and  Pachnca,  were  the  first 
wrought  by  the  Spaniards.  Hose  of  Zacatecas  followed  very  closely. 
The  vein  of  San  Bamabe  was  begun  28  years  after  the  conquest  Tfae 
principal  vein  of  Guanaxnato  was  discovered  somewhat  later.  The  minea 
of  Comanias  are  still  more  ancient  than  those  of  Gnanaxuato,  bat  their 
date  is  unknown. 

Jfi'riM  of  Guanaxualo.']  Since  their  first  discovery,  in  the  middle  of 
the  16th  centary,  the  veins  of  Gnanaxuato  have  alone  produced  to  the 
amount  of  £57,754,620  sterling ;  and  from  1786  to  1803,  a  period  of  IB 
years,  the  annual  average  was  556,66ll  marka  of  wiver,  value  4,731,024 
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dollars,  or  £1,089,615  S».  sterling,  or  upward*  of  365,000  lbs.  troy  of  19 
ounces  per  lb.  All  the  reins  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania  put  together, 
only  yield  85,000  marks  or  silver,  or  55,686  lbs.  troy ;  so  that  the  annnsJ 
produce  of  the  mines  of  Gunnaxonto,  is  to  all  these  latter  combined,  aa 
6^  lo  1.  The  mine  of  Valeaciana  in  Guanaxuato,  originally  belonged 
to  two  single  individuals,  namely,  the  count  de  Vaienciana,  and  M.  Otero. 
It  v/aa  not  begun  to  be  worked  till  1760  ;  and  then  by  o  solitary  ailven- 
turer.  In  1766,  the  works  were  already  262  feet  in  depth  ;  and  the 
evpenies  greatly  exceeded  the  metallic  value  of  its  produce.  In  1768  it 
began  to  pay,  in  proportion  as  the  pit  grew  deeper.  From  1771  to  1804, 
this  mine  never  yielded  less  than  £583,380  sterling  annually  to  the  two 
proprietors ;  and  in  some  years,  the  nelt  profits  clear  of  all  expenses 
amounted  to  £250,000  sterling.  The  mine  is  now  wrought  to  the 
depth  of  1,685  feet.  The  present  expenses  of  working  the  mine  have 
been  prodigiously  augmented  by  the  depth  of  the  shafts  and  the  pro* 
longation  of  the  galleries ;  and  it  will  require  a  large  capital  to  establish 
forcing  pumps  to  extract  the  water.  "  In  many  instances,"  says  a  late 
writer,  "  it  will  be  impossible  to  employ  steam  as  the  moving  power,  from 
the  great  scarcity  of  fuel." 

An  American  traveller  gives  the  following  account  of  the  mines  of 
Guauaxuato  :  "  The  excavations  extend  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  1,600  yards, 
and  800  yards  in  ■  S.W.  direction.  There  are  three  parallels,  or  plains, 
worked  on  ramifications  of  the  principal  vein.  The  vela  madre,  or 
mother-vein,  was  here  found  not  more  than  22  feet  wide,  and  without 
any  lamification,  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  557  feet : 
at  this  depth,  it  divides  into  three  branches,  the  entire  mess  being  from 
165  to  195  feet  thick.  Of  these  three  branches,  not  more  than  one  is  in 
general  very  productive.  They  have  nli  the  same  angle  (4'5''),  but  vary 
in  thickness  fh>m  9  to  40  yards.  Four  shafts  descend  to  these  parallels. 
The  first,  called  San  Antonio,  is  of  744  feet  perpendicular  depth  :  the 
cost  of  this  shaft  was  396,000  doUais.  The  square  shaft  of  Santo  Christo, 
192  feet  deep,  cost  95,000  dollars.  The  hexagon  shaft  of  our  Lady  of 
Gnadeloupe,  1,131  feat  perpendicular  depth,  cost  700,000  dollars.  San 
Jos£,  an  octagon  shaft  of  more  than  1,800  feet  perpendicular  depth,  and 
300  feet  in  the  direction  of  the  veta  madre,  which  is  an  angle  of  45",  cost 
1,200,000  dollars.  To  understand  the  necessity  of  sinking  so  many  shafts 
of  different  depths,  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain,  that  in  following  the 
dip  of  the  vein,  which  is  first  discovered  on  the  surface,  and  is  almost  in- 
variably an  angle  of  45°,  the  work  is  impeded  after  a  certain  depth  by 
water.  A  shaft  is  then  sunk,  so  as  to  intercept  the  vein  at  the  termina- 
tion of  a  gallery,  in  order  to  free  the  mine  from  water.  The  work  is  then 
continued  onul  it  becomes  necessary  ta  sink  another  shaft  still  deeper,  to 
clear  the  tower  galleries.  At  the  termination  of  each  shaft  a  great  many 
parallel  galleries  branch  out  on  ramifications  of  the  mother-vein. 

"  From  tliese  parallels  a  vast  number  of  smaller  galleries  branch  oat, 
worked  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  as  the  ore  proved  to  be  of  good  or 
bad  quality  1  and  many  of  them  were  pierced  with  a  view  of  discovering 
other  veins.  Besides  the  shafts,  there  are  two  descents  by  steps,  winding 
down  to  the  last  parallel.  On  leaving  the  house  of  the  administrator,  we 
were  conducted  to  the  first  flight  of  steps:  preceded  by  four  men  carrying 
torches,  we  descended  to  the  first  parallel,  and  stopped  where  four  gal- 
leries branch  off.  Oar  torch-bearers  were  sent  off  to  the  extremity  of 
these  galleries,  that  we  might  form  some-  idea  of  their  extent  in  a  straight 
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line.  Tfaey  are  botb  extensire  and  aoUd ;  the  vault*  mra  of  porphTry,  and 
the  bottom  of  gray  sUte.  In  some  placen  where  the  ore  proved  very  rich, 
it  has  been  taken  fram  the  Bid,eB  and  ranlts,  and  the  roiis  filled  ap  with 
masoniy  and  beami,  worked  in  so  as  to  form  a  firm  support  to  the  ndea 
an<l  roof.  These  galleries  bare  been  blasted  out,  and  must  have  coat 
great  labour,  for  the  whole  mountain  is  of  porphyry  to  a  great  depth. 

"  The  exterior  is  covered  with  a  crust  of  brecua,  which  extends  not  mors 
than  four  or  fire  feet  from  the  surface.  The  ore  is  for  the  most  part  ex- 
tracted by  drilling  and  blattingi  sometimes,  but  rery  rarely,  the  wedge 
can  be  used.  On  our  return,  we  plodded  painfully  up  these  stairs,  which 
the  cargadores  (porters)  sacend  with  ease,  with  a  load  of  ten  or  fifteen 
arroba*  on  their  dionlders.  They  are  paid  according  to  the  quantity  they 
bring  up  ;  and  some  of  these  men  will  ascend,  as  we  are  told,  from  the 
perpendicuUr  depth  of  500  yards,  carrybg  the  eaermous  weight  of 
twenty-four  arrobaa  (600  lbs.).  In  the  coart-yaril  into  which  we  entered 
from  the  gallery,  and  where  the  workmen  ace  searched,  there  was  a  large 
heap  of  ore,  accumulated  by  each  workman  being  obliged  to  bring  a  stona 
up  in  bis  hand  every  time  be  ascends,  and  throw  it  on  this  heap.  There 
are  about  1,000  workmen  at  present  employed,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
week  a  large  pile  is  formed.  The  product  of  this  belongs  to  the  mine, 
and  forms  a  fund  for  contingent  expenses.  The  matrices  of  these  ores, 
which  we  had  here  a  good  opportunity  of  examining,  are  priocipally 
quartz,  amethyst,  and  rock-crystal,  bom-atone  here  and  there,  and  a  small 
poruon  of  calcareous  spar  of  a  dark  brown  and  of  pearl  colour.  The 
tnetals  are,  pyrites  or  iron,  arsenic,  yellow  copper,  galena,  gray  and  yellow 
blende,  virgin  gold  and  silver,  sulphate  of  silver,  both  brittle  and  dactile, 
and  roiieUr,  a  rich  silver  ore  of  a  bright  rosy  colour,  which  we  did  not 
see.  This  ore  is  so  rare,  that  I  could  not  meet  with  a  apeinmen  during 
roy  residence  in  Mexico.  There  are  likewise  veins  with  copper,  lead,  tin, 
cinnamon,  antimony,  and  manganese ;  and  the  crystals  of  tliia  carbonate  of 
lime  that  are  found  in  this  mine,  are  very  la^  and  perfect. 

"  We  next  visited  the  principal  shaft,  San  Josd,  an  octagon,  the  diame; 
ter  1 1  yards,  and  the  perpendicuUr  depth  600.  This  great  work,  which 
cost  upwards  of  a  million  of  dollars,  is  in  some  places  blsLsted  tbningh  solid 
rock,  and  in  others  walled  up  with  hewn  stone  :  the  masonry  is  admirably 
well  executed.  The  workmen  threw  bundles  of  lighted  hay  down  the  shaft, 
which  blazed  as  they  descended,  and  which  we  saw  fall  into  the  water,  now 
not  more  than  350  yards  from  the  summit,  and  rising  every  day.  After 
biling  in  his  attack  on  the  city  of  Gusnaxuato,  Mina  caused  the  machinery 
of  the  mine  of  Valenuana  to  be  btimt,  and  the  owners  have  not  funds  to 
renew  it. 

"  From  these  mines  we  went  to  a  shaft  called  Guadeloupe,  whece  wa 
found  two  malacatei  in  operation.  These  machines  are  used  to  free  roinee 
from  water,  and  to  draw  up  the  ore.  A  malacate  is  a  dram  of  about  tea 
feet  in  diameter,  attached  to  a  vertical  spindle,  a  shaft  of  15  feet  long, 
which  is  shod  with  steel,  and  turns  in  steel  sockets.  Pole*  project  at  right 
angles  from  the  ^laft,  to  which  the  hoiaes  are  harnessed.  Two  ropes  ar* 
passed  round  the  drum,  and  over  pulleys  supported  by  poles  12  feet  bigl^ 
and  about  10  feet  mart,  leading  to  the  well.  As  ^e  drum  turns,  am 
rope  descends,  apd  the  other  is  wound  up,  and  raises  a  larga  akin  full  of 
ore,  or  buckets  of  water,  by  what  the  French  call  a  chapekl.  At  the  prin- 
cipal 01  octagonal  shaft,  eight  malacates  were  kept  constantly  at  work, 
uight  and  day.     Each  malacate  was  moved  by  12  horses,  and  drew  up. 
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hv  »  floccsMon  of  bncketo,  78  arrobas  (d75  qnartB)  every  9  or  10 
minnteB:  95,000  arrolmi,  or  31,800  nibic  feet  of  water,  tnigbt  be  raned 
by  thta  means  every  Si  hoDre.  It  happened  to  be  a  sale  day,  and  in 
the  Hame  court  where  the  malacateB  were  at  work,  we  saw  throe  or 
foot  hundred  people  collected ;  HOme  exposing  the  ore  to  the  beat  ad- 
vantage, and  othera  examining  its  quality.  This  mine  is  now  worked 
by  balvei,  the  workmen  receiving  one-half  of  the  proBts,  and  the  own- 
en  of  the  mine  the  other.  The  workmen  were  busily  employed  in  ar- 
nnging  the  pieces  of  ore  In  parallelograms,  composed  of  small  circnlar 
heaps  of  ore.  Tbey  were  very  careful  to  place  the  richest  pieces  at  top, 
and  the  fairest  ude  in  sight.  When  all  was  prepared,  the  salesman 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  first  parallelogram  ;  and  the  buyers, 
after  examining  the  quality  of  the  ore,  whispered  in  his  ear  the  price 
they  were  willing  to  gire  for  it.  When  all  had  made  their  offers,  he 
declared  dond  the  highest  bid  and  the  name  of  the  purchaser.  A  note 
waa  made  of  the  sale,  and  the  whole  party  moved  to  the  next  parcel  of 
ore,  and  so  on,  undl  the  whole  was  disposed  of.  There  are  two  sale 
days  in  the  week,  Wednesday  and  Saturday  ;  and  the  weekly  sales 
amoont  to  between  5  and  6,000  dollars." 

On  the  following  day,  onr  trBveller  set  ont  to  vikii  a  hacienda  de 
plata,  belonging  to  the  Conde  de  Vaienciana,  in  the  Canada  de  Marfil. 
"  It  is  a  spacious  building,  divided  into  threti  large  courts ;  one  for 
preparing  the  ores  {palio  pa.  bcn^iar.y  and  the  others  for  horses  and 
mules.  The  front  is  two  stories  high,  very  neatly  built,  and  forms  an 
excellent  dwelliog-boute.  Proin  the  house,  we  walked  through  the  first 
court,  where  men  and  mules  were  treading  out  masses  of  mnd,  and 
entered  ■  long  range  of  buildings,  where  there  were  35  mills  at  work 
griading  the  ore.  This  hacienda,  in  prosperous  times,  works  70  mills. 
They  resemble  bark-mills.  A  circle  of  about  II  feet  in  diameter  is 
paved  with  stones  set  np  edgeways,  and  rubbed  down  to  a  smooth  sur- 
&ce;  ia  the  centre  of  the  cii>:le  an  upright  shaft  moves  in  sockets. 
From  this  en  axle  projects,  and  passes  through  the  centre  of  a  millstone 
that  rolls  on  its  periphery  :  to  the  end  of  this  axle  the  traces  of  the  mules 
that  turn  it  are  attached.  The  first  process  is,  separating  the  ore  from  the 
stones  and  refuse.  Women  are  employed  in  this  work.  They  throw  aside 
the  stones  that  have  no  ore,  and  with  a  hammer  chip  off  small  pieces  of 
ore  from  those  that  have  a  little  only  on  the  sorface.  Tley  perform  this 
opetMloo  with  great  altill  and  great  despatch.  Hie  ore  is  then  placed 
on  a  thick  iron  plate,  and  is  pounded  by  wooden  pestles  shod  with 
iron,  and  moved  by  a  horizontal  shaft  famished  with  arms,  like  the 
movement  of  the  pestles  in  onr  rice-mills.  Two  man,  stationed  one 
on  each  side,  draw  the  ore  from  under  the  pestles  upon  plates  that  slope 
down  fntm  the  top,  and  are  perforated  with  holes  so  as  to  shift  the  ore 
as  it  falls  on  them.  The  large  pieces  are  thrown  back  under  the  pestles. 
After  the  ore  is  broken  into  very  small  pieces,  it  is  put  into  the  mill, 
mixed  with  water,  and  gronnd  to  an  impalpable  powder.  A  small 
quantity  of  qnicksilver  is  eomeUmea  mixed  with  this  mass  while  in  the 
mill.  From  the  mills,  the  ore,  ground  to  a  powder  and  moistened,  is  con- 
veyed to  the  palio  pa.  beneficiar,  the  open  paved  conrt-yard  ;  salt  is  then 
added  in  the  proportion  of  about  two  pounds  to  every  hundred  weight  of 
ore.  If  the  mass,  which  is  left  untouched  for  several  days,  heats  too  rapidly, 
ilme  is  added,  which,  the  superintendant  told  us,  cools  it;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  continues  cold,  maguiral  is  mixed  with  it,  in  order  lo  give  it  the 
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proper  temperatore.  The  mngitlral  is  a  copper  ore,  or  more  properly  a 
mtxtnre  of  pyrites  of  copper  and  sulphuretted  iron,  which  is  roasted  in  a 
fiiroace,  coaled  gradually,  and  then  reduced  to  a  poivder  ;  a  small  quantity 
of  salt  is  sfterwarda  mixed  ffiih  it.  A  biubII  quantity  of  the  powder 
magistral  was  put  into  my  hand,  and  water  poured  upon  it.  The 
heat  evolved  was  so  great,  that  I  tra!i  obliged  to  throw  it  away  instantly  ; 
probably  owing  to  the  sulphuric  acid  acting  upon  the  metals  and  disengag- 
ing heat.  The  next  operation  is,  to  add  quicksilver  to  the  mass,  cammooly 
six  times  the  quantity  which  it  is  supposed  the  mass  contains  of  silver. 
This  mixture  of  ore,  ground  to  a  fine  ponrder  and  moistened,  of  quicksilver, 
muriate  of  soda,  and  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper,  is  made  iatoaa  amal- 
gam, by  being  trodden  by  males,  which  are  driven  round  for  hours  together ; 
or  by  men,  who  tread  the  mass  with  naked  feet.  We  saw  both  in  one  mass ; 
twelve  mnles  were  trotting  ronnd  up  to  their  fetlocks  in  the  mixturei  and 
in  another,  ten  men  were  following  each  other,  and  treading  up  to  their 
ankles  in  it.  The  superintendant  examines  the  appearance  of  the  amalgam 
from  time  to  time,  by  taking  up  a  little  of  it  in  a  wooden  bowl,  and  adds 
either  salt,  quicksilver,  or  magistral,  as  he  finds  necessary  to  complete  the 
amalgamation.  This  process  is  repeated  every  other  day  until  a  perfect  amal- 
gam is  made,  when  it  is  conveyed  into  large  vats  filled  with  water.  In  the 
centre  of  the  vat  there  is  an  upright  shaft,  furnished  with  arms  and  turned 
by  mules,  so  as  to  stir  up  the  ore  and  mix  it  well  with  the  water.  It  is 
left  to  suhnde,  and  the  water  is  let  off  gently,  carrying  with  it  a  portion  of 
earth,  and  leaving  the  amalgam,  which  is  precipitated  ;  this  process  is  re- 
peated until  the  amalgamation  is  freed  firom  all  extraneous  matter.  It  is 
dien  monhled  into  triangles,  which  are  placed  under  stout  iron  recipUnts  of 
a  bell  shape,  and  the  mercury  is  separated  by  heat,  leaving  the  silver  with 
a  small  portion  of  copper,  not  enough  for  the  usual  alloy. 

"  One  of  the  grinding-mills,  in  which  quicksilver  had  been  added  to  the 
mass,  was  emptied  and  cleaned  in  my  presence,  in  order  to  get  ont  the 
amalgam,  which  is  precipitated,  and  lodges  in  the  interstices  of  the  stonea 
with  which  these  mills  are  paved.  After  the  floating  mass  was  removed, 
the  stones  were  scraped,  and  the  crevices  emptied.  The  contents  were 
put  into  a  wooden  bowl  and  washed.  This  amalgam,  besides  silver,  con- 
tains a  lai^e  portion  of  gold.  The  ore  of  the  mine  of  Valenciana  contains 
some  gold,  which  unites  with  the  quicksilver,  and  this  amalgam  being  so 
much  heavier,  is  more  quickly  precipitated.  The  bars  of  ailver  made  from 
these  cleanings  contain  always  the  largest  portion  of  gold,  and  are  kept 
apart." 

Miner  of  Zacalccas.']  The  mines  of  Zacatecas  produce  aunvally  from 
2,500  to  3,000  bars  of  silver,  at  134  marks  each,  or  from  2,19,806  to 
S6S,839  lbs.  troy.  The  value  of  this  annual  produce  is  from  2,817,000  to 
3,417,000  dollars,  or  from  £640,087  to  £768,H25  sterling;  but  the 
mineral  produce  of  the  mines  of  Zacatecas  is  not  very  constant.  In  1770, 
their  produce  scarcely  furnished  50,000  marks  of  silver  annually  to  the 
mini  it  Mexico,  or  32,615  lbs.  troy  ;  in  a  short  time  after,  by  the  activity 
of  Lahorde,  a  French  miner,  their  produce  rose  to  500,000  marks,  or 
328,150  lbs.  troy  annually,  value  4,250,000  dollar,  or  £056,250  sterling. 
The  mine  of  Fretniilo,  in  this  intendancy,  is  very  feebly  wrougiit ;  and 
would  produce  much  more,  if  wrought  with  vigour  and  skill.  AcuMtliug 
to  Sonnenshmidt,  the  rock  is  there  traversed  by  in nnmerable  veins,  rich  in 
grey  and  green  mnriated  silver.  The  mines  of  Sombrerele,  in  this  inten- 
dancy, are  celebrated  from    the  immense  riches  of  the  vein  of  the  veia 


grande,  which  in  the  ipace  of  a  few  months  left  to  the  family  of  Fagoago, 
a  nett  profit  of  more  than  833,400  sterliog. 

Minti  <^  Catorce.2  The  minee  of  Catorce,  in  the  state  of  Son  Louia 
Potosi,  are  at  present  the  richest  in  Neir  Spun,  after  those  of  Guanaxuato. 
This  mineral  depository  was  only  iliseovered  in  1778.  The  small  town  of 
Catorce  is  situated  amidst  a  groap  of  arid  and  Calcareooa  mooatains.  The 
limestone  is  here  traversed  by  a  great  number  of  small  veins,  very  variable 
in  their  breadth  and  direcuon.  The  minerals  which  form  the  gaiigue  are 
generslly  found  decomposed,  and  are  wrought  with  the  mattock,  the  pick- 
axe, and  the  bore ;  so  that  the  consomption  of  gunpowder  is  much  less  than 
M  Guanaxaato  and  Zacatecas.  Several  of  these  mines  were  discovered 
in  1773,  by  two  very  poor  individoalsi  and  begun  to  lie  wrought,  but  the 
produce  was  small  and  variable.  In  1778,  a  Spanish  miner,  named  Zepeda, 
examined  for  three  months  this  monntainoos  district,  and  was  finally  for- 
tunate in  finding  the  crest  or  surface  of  the  great  vein,  on  which  he 
immediately  dug  the  pit  of  Guadalonpe.  He  drew  from  it  an  immense 
quantity  of  muriated  silver  and  coloraaot  mixed  with  native  gold,  and  gained 
in  a  short  time  more  than  500,000  dollars,  or  £112,500  sterling.  From  that 
period  the  mine  was  vigorously  wrougiiL  That  of  Padre  Floret  alone, 
yielded  the  first  year  1,600,000  doliam,  or  £360,000  sterling ;  but  the 
vein  only  displayed  great  riches  from  164  to  328  feet  of  perpendicular 
depth.  The  famous  mine  of  Purisiiiaa  has  altnost  constantly  yielded,  since 
1788,  a  nett  profit  of  200,000  doUan,  or  £45,000  sterling,  to  the  proprie- 
tor ;  and  its  produce,  in  1796,  amonnted  to  1,200,000  dollars,  or  £270,000 
sterling,  while  the  expenses  of  working  only  amounted  to  80,000  dollars, 
or  £18,000  sterling.  This  vein  sometimes  reaches  the  extraordinary  length 
of  131  feet,  and  was  wrought  in  1802,  to  the  depth  of  1,574  feet.  Since 
1798,  the  value  of  the  minerals  at  Catorce  have  singularly  diminished,  and 
the  native  silver  is  now  rarely  seen  ;  and  the  milatet  Cohradot,  which  are 
an  intimate  mixture  of  mnriated  silver,  earthy  caibouated  lead,  and  red 
ochre,  now  begin  to  give  place  to  pyritona  and  coppery  minerals.  The  ac* 
toal  produce  of  these  minerals  collectively,  at  the  period  of  Humboldt's 
visit,  was  still  400,000  marks,  or  262,525  Iba.  troy  annually,  or  £765,000 
sterling.  Since  that  period,  however,  these  rich  mines  have  become  filled 
with  water.  "In  order  to  render  them  once  mare  productive,"  we  are  told, 
"  the  owners,  the  family  of  Obr^oo,  have  made  an  arrangement  with  an 
English  commercial  house,  by  which  they  agree  to  give  up  one-half  of  their 
right  and  title,  on  condition  of  having  them  freed  from  water.  For  this 
purpose,  a  steam-engine  of  one  hundred  horse  power  has  been  brought 
from  England.     It  is  said  that  coal  has  been  discovered  not  far  from  this 

Minet  of  Pachuca.']  The  mines  of  Paclutca,  Real  dc  Munte,  and 
Moran  are  famed  for  their  antii 
The  working  of  the  mines  of  IV 
few  years;  and  the  mineral  dep 
America,  has  been  wholly  aban 
in  one  of  the  mines.  A  eimilai 
1787,  which  were  accordingly  i 
1792.  The  mines  of  Real  de  i 
Biscaina,  Roeario,  Cabrera,  ant 
Real  de  Monte,  from  Moran  an 
out  changing  their  direction,  an< 
which  traverse  or  derange  thom 
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Biscaina  VeiH.2  The  /,a  Bucaina  rein,  thongh  not  m  Mtensire  aa  that 
of  GnanaxuBto,  la  perhaps  still  richer,  and  was  sncceasfally  wronght  from 
th«  16th  to  the  banning  of  the  18th  centarjr.  It  extends  from  20*  5'  U> 
30*  15'  N.  lot.,  and  from  lOO"  45'  to  100*  52'  W.  long.  In  1726  and 
1727,  the  ttro  Buae»  of  BvKnina  and  Xacal  etill  produced  together 
542,700  narlca,  or  356,182  lbs.  troy  of  eWver, — ralne  in  doDara 
4,672,950,— in  British  money,  £1,037,913  15j.  sterling.  The  mining 
operations,  howerer,  were  abandoned,  fivm  the  great  qaantitf  of  water, 
and  the  comparBtive  ignorance  of  the  methods  of  drawing  it  off.  A  leTfll 
of  nearly  a  mile  was  then  cut  through  the  Bo)id  rock  over  three  difierent 
reins  (one  of  which  amply  repaid  the  expense),  and  finished  in  1768,  by 
the  connt  de  Regia.  This  personage  had  drawn,  in  1774,  g  nett  profit  of 
more  tlian  £1,044,750  sterling,  from  the  mine  of  Biscsina.  Bat  the  pro- 
fits  declined  after  that  period.  Instead  of  calling  galleries  of  inveatigvUon 
to  discover  the  vein  on  a  great  extent,  they  continued  sinking  operations  to 
a  depth  of  317  feet  I>elow  the  level.  At  that  depth  the  vein  preserved  its 
great  wealth  in  sulphurated  silver,  mixed  with  native  silver  ;  hot  the  water 
increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  28  barileU,  each  requiring  40  horses,  were 
unable  to  draw  it  off.  In  1784,  the  weekly  expense  amounted  to  £l,675 
sterling.  After  the  death  of  the  connt  de  Regis,  the  works  were  suspended 
till  1791,  when  thebarilels  were  again  re-established.  The  expense  of  these 
machines,  which  draw  up  the  water,  not  by  means  of  pumpt,  but  by  bags 
■nspended  to  rapes,  amounted  to  more  than  £31,252  sterling  annually. 
They  at  length  reached  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  but  the  minerals  which 
they  found  did  not  pay  the  expense,  and  the  mine  was  abandoned  tn  1801. 
The  present  proprietor  very  wisely  left  off  the  clearing  of  the  old  works, 
and  examined  the  mineral  depository  in  points  where  it  had  never  yet  been 
woriced.  In  1798,  very  rich  minerals  were  discovered,  at  a  distance  of 
1640  feet  to  the  E.  and  W.  of  the  centre  of  the  old  works.  Two  pita  were 
then  sunk,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  vein  of  La  Biseaina  here  resumed 
its  riohnesB,  and  that  an  immense  field  was  opened  for  new  undertakings. 
In  its  present  state,  the  mine  of  the  count  de  Kegia  yields  annually  60,000 
marks,  or  39,378  lbs.  troy  of  silver,  value  510,000  dollars,  or  £114,750 
sterling  annually. 

J^tittes  of  Zimapan.2  The  produce  of  Zimapan,  and  other  mines  in  the 
intendancy  of  Mexico,  is  120,000  marks,  or  78,756  lbs.  trov,  value 
1,120,000  dollars  annually,  or  £229,500  steriing.  The  group  of  taico,  in 
the  same  intendancy,  yields  260,000  marks,  or  170,000  lbs.  troy,  value 
2,210,000  dollars,  or  £497,250  sterling.  The  annual  produce  of  th« 
mines  of  Bolarnu,  is  230,000  marks,  amounting  to  1,955,000  dollars,  or 
£439,675  sierling  annually. 

Minei  of  Daiango.^  The  mineral  district  of  Dnrango  yields  annually 
400,000  marks,  or  £765,000  sterling.  The  groups  of  C/Ukmhua  and 
Oaxaca,  are  estimated  to  produce  130,000  marks  of  silver  annually,  or 
1,115,000  dollars,  or  £248,625  sterling.  In  the  vicinity  of  Chihnahtta, 
Kcording  to  Pike,  are  13  silver  mines,  one  of  gold,  nnd  one  of  copper ; 
and  at  Mauperne,  seven  silver  mines  and  one  gold  mine.  The  mineral 
must  be  very  rich  at  Chihuahua,  as  one  of  the  proprietors  told  Pike  thai 
his  mine  produced  13^  dollars  of  pure  silver  per  cwt. 

The  total  produce  of  the  Mexican  mines  ull  ^e  commencement  of  the 
18th  century,  did  not  exceed  the  average  annual  amount  of  600,000  marks 
of  gold  and  silver  ;  so  that  ire  may  infer,  that  in  the  16th  century.com- 
paratively  little  activity  was  displayed  in  working  the  mines.     The  veins  of 


Tmco,  Tlapujafana,  Zaltepeqne,  Moran,  Real  de  Monte,  Soinbrerete,  Bo- 
lanoa,  Batopilss,  and  Ro«ario,  bare  occaaionally  afforded  immenie  wealth, 
bot  their  produce  has  been  lew  niiiforni  than  that  of  the  mines  of 
Gnanaximui,  Zacatecas,  and  CaUHrce. 

Quantity,  t^.  of  Metal.'\  The  ulver  extracted  in  die  37  districta  of 
minea  was  deposited  in  the  prorincial  treasariea  of  the  intendanciea  ;  and  it 
ia  from  these  receipts  tbat  we  miut  judge  of  tbe  quantity  of  sdver  fomiahed 
by  the  different  mines.  From  1785  to  1789,  there  were  received  in  the 
depoeita  of  eleven  provincial  treaanriea,  the  following  quantitiei  of  silver, 
valning  the  marks  at  &\  dollars  each. 
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A»  to  the  exact  qnantitjr  of  (^old  and  silver  extracted  from  the  mioes  of 
New  Spain,  since  its  conquest  by  Cortez,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  with  pre- 
cision. Approiimation  to  tmth  la  the  utmost  that  can  be  attained  on  this 
subject.  The  archives  of  the  mint  at  Mexico,  which  contmn  accnrate  ac- 
coDDts  of  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  coined  in  New  Spain,  go  no 
farther  buk  than  to  the  year  1690;  any  knowledge,  therefore,  of  the 
quantity  coined  previous  to  that  period  must  bs  entirely  conjectural.  From 
these  archives,  Humboldt  has  presented  his  readers  with  two  tables :  one 
expressing  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  coined  from  1690  to  1806, 
in  double  piastres  or  dollars, — the  other  indicating  the  quantity  of  silver  in 
marks  given  into  the  mint  and  converted  into  dollaiv.  These  tables, 
embracing  a  series  of  1 17  years — namely,  from  1690  to  1606 — may  be 
divided  into  13  divisions,  the  last  contuning  7  years,  the  others  10  years 
each,  as  fullgws : 


GOLD  AND  >ILV1 

EICODIIDATMIXI 

*  nuuHO. 

FtHedt. 

i>^.. 

Pimd,  ricrliaf. 

1690  to  1699 

tS,87US5 

8.871.060  :  7  !  6rf.. 

1700       1709 

11.630.482  1  ISi. 

1710-1719 

65,7t7,0!T 

14,793,081  ;  1  :  6d. 

18,934,175  :  3  :  ft/. 

1790  - 1789 

80,369,189  :  6,. 

mit  — 1749 

111,855,010 

£5,167,334 

lI8.Bi8.!>6a 

85,386,493  :  10). 

1770-1779 

65.181.7e9 

37.165.889  ;0:ej. 

1780  —  1789 

93,60*.4S7 

43,538,684  :  13-. 

1790  — 1799 

31.08U,1>14 

61,993,048  :  Si. 

ISOO— 1806 

l,M9,3ei,7l7 

3EI.606  360  :  6  :  &/. 
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17S0  — 1729 
1730  —  1739 


i7»0  — 1789 


Dellan. 

4,38T,l33.G-l<Hhs. 
6, 173,108.  *-10th«. 

6.6741.702,7- loth*. 

6.41  A,  sea.  3-101  hK. 

9,058.373 
ll,1Ha,«U 
12,575,009. 4-10lh9. 
ll,eS2,R86 
16.518, 172. 9- lOth^. 
19,350,455. 4-IOths. 
B3.108,O81.4-IOih». 
ei,e75.553.a-7th.. 
l8,SlS,7fle.95.tl7ths. 


2.nSH,(i49  :  ' 
3,716.688  ; 
4.363,852  ;  ! 


2,746,772  :  4  ;  2W. 


"'  The  figni'e«  at  the  foot  of  the  aecond  column  denote  the  annual  arerafra 
of  117  yeara  in  dollars ;  and  those  at  the  foot  of  the  third  column,  the 
same  in  pounds  sterling.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  last  period  contfUDS 
only  seven  yean,  namely,  from  1800  to  1806.  The  three  last  years  of  this 
period  produced  75,909,697  dollars,  or  an  average  of  25,303,2331  doUan, 
exceeding  the  period  of  1765-6-7  by  591,612  dollars,  or  197,204  dollarB 
annually.  The  quantity  of  silver  alone  produced  from  the  mines  of  Mexico, 
from  1690  to  1800  inclusive,  amounts  to  149,350,721  marks,  or 
98,008,212  lbs.  troy,  value  1,969,481,1261  doUare,  or  £285,633,253  16*. 
6i/.  sterling.  From  the  first  of  January,  1772,  when  the  great  increase 
first  took  place  in  the  mines  of  New  Spain,  to  the  31at  December,  1806, 
the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  amounted  to  724,444,916  dollars,  namely, 
696,107,230  dollars,  or  81,657,515  marks  silver,  value  in  British  money 
£156,730,231  ISj.  sterling,  and  28,337,686  dollars,  or  208,366^  marks 
gold  i  value  in  British  money  £5,667,537  48.  sterling  :  total,  £1 62,397,768 
19*.  averaging  £4,639,933  7*.  lOirf.  sterling,  or  20,698,4231  dollara  an- 
nually, and  the  quantity  of  gold  produced  as  I  to  390.  But  this  statement 
of  Humboldt's,  however  clear  and  satisfactory,  respecting  thn  enormous 
increase  of  the  Mexican  mines,  is  far  below  the  calculation  of  Pike,  who  af- 
firms, that  the  coinage  of  silver  in  the  Mexican  mint  is  50,000,000,  and  of 
gold,  14,000,000  of  dollars  annually,— being  a  total  of  64,000,000  of  dol- 
lars, or  about  three  times  more  than  the  truth,  and  one-half  more  than  all 
the  gold  and  silver  produced  in  all  America  tofiether,  Mr  Ward  coropntes, 
that  in  the  15  years  between  1810  and  1825,  the  annual  protluce  of 
the  Mexican  mines  did  not  exceed  10,000,000  of  dollars,  or  abont  two- 
fifths  of  what  he  considers  to  have  been  their  average  produce  during  the 
15  preceding  years.  Aa  to  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  coined  before 
1690,  in  Mexico,  conjectare  is  all  that  we  can  produce.  Humboldt  esti- 
matea  the  quantity  pi^aced  from  the  mines  of  Tasco,  Zultepec,  Pachnca, 
and  Tlapujahn»— the  only  mines  wrought  from  the  conquest  of  Mexico  in 
1521  to  1648— at  40,500,-000  dollars,  or  £9,112,500  sterling.  The 
mines  of  Zacatecas  being  discovered  in  1548,  and  those  of  Guanaxuato  in 
1558,  Humboldt  calculates  the  produce  at  2,000,000  dollars  annually,  from 
1548  to  1600 ;  and  at  3,000,000  dollars  annually,  from  1600  to  1690 : 
total  from  1548  10  1690,  374,000,000  dollars,  or  £64,150,000  sterling. 
This  added  to  40,500,000  dollars,  as  the  produce  of  the  Mexican  mines, 
from  1521  to  1548,  gives  4I4,.'>00,000  dollars,  or  £93,262,500  sterling. 
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as  the  total  prodace  of  the  registered  gold  and  silver  prerioM  to  1690 ;  and 
this  added  to  the  registers  of  the  Mexican  mint  from  1690  to  1806,  girw 
1,843,861,697  dollars,  or  £434,868,886  6«.  6d.  sterliog,  as  the  whole  re> 
gistered  prodaca  from  1521  to  1806.  Ab  to  gold  and  ulref  wbid)  is  not 
re^stered,  and  dom  not  pay  the  duty  to  the  king — or  is,  in  other  words, 
smuggled — it  is  impossible  to  aay  trhat  proportion  it  bears  to  the  registered 
produce ;  some  estimating  it  at  one-third,  and  others  at  one-half  of  the 
whole  produce.  The  contraband  trade  was  rery  oonsiderable  in  Mexico 
till  the  middle  of  the  18th  centnry.  Since  that  time  it  has  declined,  and 
the  quantity  of  unre^tered  silver  embarked  at  Vera  Croz  and  Acapnlco — 
the  only  two  ports  of  consequence  in  Mexico — is  estimated,  according  to 
all  the  information  which  Humboldt  could  obtAtn,  at  800,000  dollar* 
annually,— and  the  plate  exported  at  Vers  Cmz,  at  30,000  marits,  ot 
355,000  dollars  more, — ^toial,  1,055,000  dollars  annually,  or  a  twenty- 
third  part  of  the  roistered  annual  produce.  The  whole  quantity  of  smng- 
gled  produce  from  1521  to  1806,  Is  computed  at  one-seventh  by  Humboldt, 
or  263,408,814  dollars,  or  £59,566,088  St.  sterlmg,  making  the  total  erf 
gold  and  BiWer,  registered  and  unregistered,  extracted  from  the  Mexican 
mines,  from  1521  to  1806,  amount  to  8,107,270,511  dollars,  or 
£484,435,869  9«.  ed.  sterling. 

PreTloua  to  the  revoiotion,  all  the  metallic  wealth  of  New  Spain  was 
in  the  hands  of  individuals,  the  gavernment  was  not  even  proprietor  of  the 
great  levels,  as  severol  of  tlie  European  sovereigns  are.  The  individuals 
received  from  the  king  a  grant  of  a  certun  namber  of  measnres  on  the 
direction  of  a  vein  or  bed  ;  and  they  were  only  held  to  pay  certain  duties 
on  the  minerals  extracted  from  the  mines.  These  duties  were  one-tenth 
of  the  mineral  produce,  a  dnty  of  one  per  cent.,  and  the  duty  of  coinage. 
This  last  dnty,  established  in  1586  by  a  law  of  Philip  II.,  and  increased 
at  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  latterly  amounted  to  3^  reals,  or  very 
nearly  2s.  per  mark  of  silver.  If  the  duties  of  coinage  and  seigniorage 
he  deduct^,  the  proprietors  paid  only  1 1  per  cent,  on  the  prodnce  of  thwr 
mines.  In  speaking,  however,  of  duties  paid  by  the  proprietoie  of  mines, 
these  on  pure  silver  moat  he  carefully  distingniBhed  from  those  on  silver 
mixed  with  gold  ;  for  if  the  silver  contained  less  than  30  grains  of  gold 
per  mark  of  silver,  the  mint  did  not  pay  (he  gold  to  the  proprietor  or  indi- 
vidual. For  an  ingot  of  silver,  weighing  135  marks,  unmixed  with  gold, 
and  valued  at  1,171  dollars,  6  reals,  or  £263  &».  lid.  the  duties  of  one- 
tenth,  one  per  cent,  of  aasaying,  of  bocado  levied  in  tiie  treaaury,  and  of 
seigniorage,  amounted  to  147  dollars  in  whole,  or  £33  I*.  6d.,  which  left 
to  the  proprietor  the  nett  sum  of  1,024  dollars,  6  reals,  or  £230  4«.  5d. 
If  the  silver  was  smelted,  the  expenses  of  affinage  must  be  added,  aiuoant- 
ing  to  8  maravedis  per  mark,  or  !«•  &d.  to  the  above  sum.     For  an  ingot 

:ontaining  in  sil- 
,3S7  dollars,  3 

ay. 
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If  tlM  ingot  wu  ao  rich  in  gold  that  it  contained  mora  than  one-Wf  of 
its  weight  of  that  metal,  the  duty  of  assaying  rose  to  fonr  reals,  or  2«.  3d. 
per  mark. 

Tlie  produce  of  the  Mexican  mines  would  be  much  mora  abnndaut,  and 
be  attended  with  much  leas  expense,  were  the  skill  of  the  mioers  equal  to 
those  of  Europe.  The  most  obrioaa  defects  in  the  management  of  the 
mines  have  hitherto  been  the  clamgy,  imperfect,  and  expensive  manner  of 
clearing  them  from  water, — the  want  of  arraogement  in  the  disposition  of 
the  gaUeries, — and  the  absence  of  lateral  communications,  which  add  to 
the  uncertainty,  and  increase  prodigioaaly  the  expense  of  working  the 
mines.  No  plan  of  the  galleries  was  formed  ;  and  no  coiitrivancea  were 
nsed  for  abridging  labour,  and  facilitating  the  transport  of  materials.  When 
new  works  were  undertaken,  they  were  often  I)egiui  wiihont  capital,  and 
always  conducted  on  a  scale  too  lai^e  and  expensive. 

Yet  from  what  has  been  stated  respecting  the  progressive  increase  of 
^  the  Mexican  mines,  notwithstanding  the  comparative  want  of  mineralogi- 
cal  skill,  the  waste  of  mercury,  and  ignorance  of  machinery  displayed  in 
the  mining  operations,  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  the  mineral  produce  of  New 
Spain  has  not  yet  obtaioed  its  maximum.  Under  a  better  government, 
and  a  more  industrious  popniation,  the  produce  of  New  Spain  would  ex- 
ceed that  of  all  America  put  bother,  in  Humboldt's  opinion.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  New  Spain  produces  only  gne-tliird  of  the  pracious  metals 
which  it  would  do  under  happier  polilical  circumstances.  This  opinion 
was  formally  announced  by  the  deputies  of  miners,  in  a  petition  presented 
to  the  king  in  1772  j  and  now  that  the  Mexicans  have  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing their  independence,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that,  freed  from  the 
paralyzing  influence  of  the  mother-couotry,  a  great  increase  of  mineral  pro- 
duce will  be  the  result  of  the  unfettered  energies  of  the  colonists,  aided 
by  European  skill  and  capital,  which  has  already  begun  to  flow  in  cbis 
durection,  many  millions  of  British  capital  havmg  been  invested  in  these 
mines  in  1825  and  1826. 

As  to  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  mines,  it  is  far  less  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  The  whole  number  employed  In  the  mining- 
districts  of  Guanaxnato  did  not  exceed,  when  Humboldt  wrote,  5,000 
persons  of  every  descrip^n;  and  all  the  miners  in  New  Spain,  nnder  the 
various  appellations  of  harenadores,  laeaertu,  teuaterot,  and  bareleroa,  waa 
not  above  30,000,  or  l-200tb  of  all  the  population.  The  labour  of  the 
mines  ia  perfectly  free,  and  no  trace  of  the  mila,  or  barbaroiu  law  which 
compelled  the  Indians  to  remove  from  theu:  homes  to  labour  in  the  mines, 
remains,  though  Dr  Robertson  has  advanced  die  contrary.  It  is  ab- 
solutely false,  (says  Humboldt,)  also,  that  galley-slaves  are  sent  from 
Spain  to  America,  to  labour  in  the  mines.  The  Mexican  miner  is  the  beet 
paid  of  all  miners,  gaining  at  the  leant  from  £1  Zs.  6d.  to  ^1  is.  9d. 
weekly,  while  those  of  the  common  labonrer  do  not  exceed  a  dollar  and 
a  half.  The  tenateroa,  or  persons  who  carry  the  ore  on  their  backs,  from 
the  place  where  it  is  dug  out  of  the  mine  to  the  place  where  it  is  collected 
in  heaps,  receive  4>t.  \0d.  per  day,  of  six  hours  labonr.  Tlie  labour,  in- 
deed, is  very  severe,  as  they  are  loaded  with  from  225  to  350  lbs.  weight 
of  mmeral,  with  which  they  ascend  eight  or  ten  times  successively,  with- 
out baiting,  stairs  of  1,800  steps ;  but  the  appearance  of  these  robust 
Indians  completely  ralutes  the  assertions  of  Rsynal,  Pauw,  and  a  number 
of  other  philosophical  dreamers,  who  have  decUUmed  so  pathetically  upon 
the  degeneracy  of  the  human  species  in  the  torrid  zone.     The  most  un- 
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bodthy  part  of  the  tnbtenvneona  labour  ii  that  of  the  barenadores,  or 
blowers,  who  explode  the  rock  with  powder.  Theea  rarely  paaa  the  age 
of  35,  if  from  a  thir«t  of  gain  they  contiDiie  their  labour  for  the  whole 
week. 

The  art  of  amalganntioQ  wa*  introdnced  into  Mexico  by  Medina,  a 
miner  of  Pachnca,  and  varionH  methods  haye  been  succeaaively  introduced 
to  irnprore  it.  They  sre,  however,  far  behind  the  miners  of  Earope  in 
tiie  science  of  amalgamation  ;  and  the  waste  of  mercury  is  immense,  heing 
in  general  Irom  12  to  14  onnees  of  mercnry  for  every  mark  of  silver  which 
b  extrected, — or  eight  times  more  in  proportion  than  what  is  coDsumeil  in 
Saxony,  which  is  only  from  1^  to  1 J  ounces  to  the  mark  of  silver.  There 
the  silver  is  extracted  from  the  ore  in  S4<  hours,  whereas  in  New  Spain 
from  60  to  150  days  are  employed  in  the  same  process.  The  annaal  con- 
enmption  of  New  Spain,  when  Humboldt  wrote,  was  16,000  quintals,  or 
3,100,212  lbs.  troy  of  mercnry,  the  price  of  which  in  New  Spain  was 
jeiSS,000  sterling.  Almaden  in  Spain  alone  foroished,  in  1802,  20,000 
quintals  of  mercury  to  the  American  mines ;  but  sb  the  mines  of  Almaden 
could  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  supply  all  the  mercnry  requisite  for  amalga- 
mation, the  residne  was  made  up  by  the  mines  of  Idria,  in  Camiola.  In 
1784,  a  contract  was  made  with  the  emperor  of  Austria,  by  the  court  of 
Spain,  by  which  the  former  was  to  fnmish  mercnry  at  the  rate  of  52  dol- 
lars per  quintal.  Before  1770,  when  the  working  was  far  from  being  so 
considerable  as  at  present,  the  mercury  was  wholly  obtained  from  Huanca- 
rilica,  in  Peru ;  and  the  German  quicksilver  was  only  introdnced  into 
Mexico  after  the  falling  in  of  the  mine  of  Hnancavilica,  and  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  mine  of  Almaden,  in  Spain.  From  1788  to  1781,  the  quan- 
tity of  mercury  destroyed  in  the  amalgamation  of  the  Mexican  mineral 
amounted  to  191,405  qnintals,  or  25,124,200  lbs.  Iroy,  the  value  of  which, 
in  Mexico,  was  upwards  of  £2,400,000  sterling.  The  working  of  the 
mines  is  regulated  by  the  price  and  quantity  of  the  quicksilver.  In  1590, 
its  price  was  187  doltars  per  quintal;  but  in  1750,  it  was  distributed  by 
tile  court  of  Madrid,  to  the  minera,  at  the  rate  of  82  dollars  per  quintal. 
Between  1767  and  1776,  its  price  was  at  62  dollars  per  quintal.  In  1777, 
through  the  influence  of  Galvez,  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  and  to  whom 
America  is  indebted  for  the  partial  enlargement  of  her  trade,  the  price  of 
mercnry  was  reduced  to  41  piastres,  2  reals  per  quintal  of  Spanish  mer- 
cury ;  and  63  dollars  per  quintal  of  German  mercnry.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  procure  mercnry  from  China,  in  1782,  but  it  miscarried.  The 
Chinese  mercury  procured  at  Canton  was  very  small,  of  impure  qaality, 
contuning  a  great  deal  of  lead,  and  its  price  SO  dollars  per  quintal.  Hum- 
boldt ia  of  opinion,  that  there  are  mines  of  cinnabar  in  New  Spain  and  New 
Granada,  as  well  as  in  Peru,  eufficientto  answer  the  bome-4lemand.  Only 
two  mines,  however,  of  unnabar  were  wrought  in  New  Spain  while  Hum- 
boldt was  there,  and  the  produce  was  but  small.  It  is  irapossibte  to  jndge 
what  quantity  of  mercury  the  various  mines  enumerated  by  him  are  capa- 
ble of  yielding,  till  they  are  more  carefully  wrought,  or  more  rigidly  ex- 
amined. It  is  probable  that,  if  all  the  mines  were  wrought  at  once,  and 
if  a  more  economical  use  of  mercury  in  amalgamating  were  adopted,  in 
proportion  as  chemical  and  mineralt^cal  stnence  should  advance  in  Mex- 
ico, that  the  colonists  will  be  rendered  wholly  independent  of  Europe  for 
the  supply  of  mercury. 

Gold  Miiiet.2  The  Mexican  gold  ia  for  the  most  part  obtained  from 
alluviooB  grounda,  by  means  of  washing.     These  grounds  are  common  in 
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the  BMt«  of  Sonon.  In  tbe  plun  of  CinegnilU,  gnins  of  gold  oi  aach  a 
•iaa  were  fotUKl,  M  the  depth  of  19  inches  from  the  inrfnce,  that  soma  of 
them  weighed  nbe  mari»  each,  equiralent  in  valne  to  £285  St.  Herling. 
In  the  mines  of  Yecorata,  in  Ciualoa,  s  piec«  of  gold  wbs  foond,  whi^ 
weii^ted  16  marlu,  4  onncee,  and  i  ochavas,  Talna  iC54>0  iterling,  which 
waa  aent  to  the  royal  cabinet  at  Madriil.  PepUat  of  pore  gold  hare  I>aea 
found  in  Puueria  Alta,  in  31°  N.  tat,  weighing  from  5  lbs.  3  oz.  2  dr. 
3  ecr.  8  gr.  to  8  Ibi.  4  dr.  12  gr.  Bat  the  frequent  inenrMona  of  Uw 
warlike  aavagee,  the  ezcesuve  high  price  of  pronaiona  in  this  ancultivated 
oonnUy,  and  the  want  of  water  neeessary  for  working,  are  all  ^eat  obsta- 
cles to  the  eitraction  of  gold  in  thia  place.  Another,  bat  ths  smallest 
portion  of  Mexicui  gold,  ia  extracted  from  die  reina  which  intersect  tba 
monntuni  of  priroitive  rock,  particnlarty  in  the  intendsncy  of  Oaxaca, 
nther  in  gnieBs,  or  in  micaceons  achiat.  This  last  rock  ia  very  lich  in  gold, 
in  the  celebrated  miaes  of  Rio  San  Antonio.  These  veins,  of  which  tha 
gangue  is  milky  quarts,  are  more  than  1  fool  6  inches  thick,  bnt  their  rich • 
ness  is  very  unequal.  The  same  metal  ia  alao  to  be  found,  either  pore  or 
mixed  with  silver  ore,  in  the  greatest  number  of  veins  which  liave  been 
wroi^t  in  Mexico,  and  there  ia  scarcely  a  single  silver  mine  which  doea 
not  contun  some  gold.  Native  gold  is  also  freqnently  fonnd  cryatallixed 
in  a  reticnlated  form,  in  the  silver  mines  of  VilCalpando  and  Raifar,  near 
Gnanaxuato  i  in  those  of  Sombrero,  in  the  intendaucy  of  Valladolid ;  Gua- 
ritametf,  to  the  west  of  Durango ;  and  Mesquital,  in  Guadalajara.  Tba 
gold  of  Mesqnital  is  deemed  to  be  the  purest  aa  being  least  alloyed  with 
silver,  iron,  and  copper.  The  principal  vein  in  the  mine  of  Villalpando,  is 
intersected  by  a  great  number  of  small  roUen  veins  of  exceeding  richness. 
The  argillaceous  or  clayey  slime  with  which  these  veins  are  filled,  contain 
so  great  a  qoantity  of  gold,  diaaemieated  in  impalpable  parcels,  that  the 
mioen  are  compelled,  when  they  leave  the  mine  nearly  naked,  to  bathe 
themtelvea  in  large  vessels,  to  prevent  any  of  the  auriferous  clay  from  be- 
ing  carried  off  by  them  on  their  bodies. 

Inferior  Minerals.^  Having  finished  the  account  of  the  precious  merala, 
wa  now  come  to  what  are  called  the  common  metals.  Coppo"  is  found  in 
s  native  state,  in  the  mines  of  Ingara,  to  the  S.  of  the  Volcan  da  Jomllo; 
and  at  San  Juan  Guetamo,  in  the  province  of  New  Mexico.  These  laat 
are  Ntnaied  in  N.  lat.  34",  in  a  mountaiu  belonging  to  the  Topian  chain,  to 
the  W.  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.  The  copper  produced  here  amonnia  to 
20,000  mule  loads  annaally,  fumiehiog  that  article  for  the  manufactorea 
of  nearly  all  the  iat«mal  provinces.  The  intendancy  of  Guanaxuato  pro- 
duced, in.  1803,  nearly  9,200  arrobaa,  or  230,000  Iba.  of  copper,  and  400 
arrobas,  or  10,000  lbs-  of  tin.  Tin  ia  also  pretty  abundant  in  the  iniemal 
provinces,  where  a  number  of  valnable  mines  of  this  roineTal  are  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  Durango.  The  iron  mines  are  very  abundant  in  the  in- 
tendandes  of  Valladolid,  Zscatecaa,  and  Guanaxnato,  but  especially  in  the 
iutental  proriDces.  Lead  abounds  in  the  calcareous  monntaina  in  lAto 
north-east  of  the  viceroyalty,  espe^lly  in  the  diatricl  of  Zimapan,  near 
the  Real  de  Cardon^  and  IJomo  del  Toro  ;  near  Linarea,  in  the  kingdom 
of  new  Leon,  and  in  the  province  of  Santander.  At  l^mo  del  Toro, 
maaaes  of  galena  are  wrought,  of  which  some  iie«'«  have  yielded,  in  a 
ahoTt  epace  of  time,  according  to  Soninachmidt,  more  tban  124  quintals 
of  lead.  Zinc  is  found  under  the  form  of  brown  and  black  blende,  in 
tha  veins  of  Ramos,  Sombrerete,  Zacatecas,  and  Tusco.  Antimony  is 
common  to  Catorce  and  Los   Poauetos.     Arsenic  is  found  among  the 
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rainanlB  of  Ziroapai),  cambined  with  ratphar,  like  orpimant.  Colwlt  bis 
neTBT  yet  been  dUcoverad ;  and  inanganeM  ia  uiDoh  leai  abiinduil  in 
eqainocUal  America>  tban  in  the  temperata  climttes .  of  the  old  world. 
About  100  mile*  to  tho  sonth  of  Cbihnahn*,  an  entire  monotaiii  of  lo«d- 
•tone,  or  magnetic  iron,  has  bean  luely  diiioorerad.  Tbe  atrata  are  •> 
regular  as  those  of  limestone. 

That  moat  useful  of  all  minerals,  coal,  is  rery  rare  in  New  Spiun.  It 
has  hitherto  been  only  discovered  in  New  Mexico ;  but  it  is,  bowerer,  pro- 
bable, that  it  may  be  found  in  the  secondary  lands  extending  to  the  north 
and  north-west  of  the  Rio  Colorado  of  Texas,  as  well  sa  in  the  plsitis  ot 
the  latter,  and  those  of  San  Louis  FotosL  There  is  already  a  coal  nine 
near  tbe  source  of  the  Sabine  river.  In  general,  coal  and  rack-salt  abound 
to  the  west  of  the  diriding  ridge  that  separates  the  waters  flowing  into  the 
Mississippi,  (Missouri,)  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  from  those  that  descend 
to  the  gulf  of  California.  In  tbe  whole  inhabited  part  of  New  Spain,  there 
is  no  rock-salt  equal  to  that  of  Zepm;uera,  in  New  Granada,  or  of  Wieli- 
eciks,  in  Poland.  The  muriate  of  soda  is  no  where  diaseminated  in  masses 
or  banks  of  considerable  volume,  and  is  merely  diaseminated  in  tbo  clayey 
lands  which  surmount  the  ridge  of  the  Cordilleras :  so  that,  in  this  respect, 
the  table  laud  of  Mexico  resembles  that  of  Tibet  or  Tarlary.  Th«  most 
abundant  salt-mine  of  Mexico,  is  tbe  lake  of  tbe  Penon  Blanco,  in  San 
Louis  Potosi,  of  which  the  bottom  is  a  bed  of  clay,  containing  from  12 
to  13  per  cent,  of  the  muriate  of  soda.  Were  it  not,  however,  for  ita  use 
in  the  amalgamation  of  silver  minerals,  tlie  consumption  of  salt  would  bo 
very  inconaiderable  in  Mexico,  tbe  Indians  preferring  their  old  custom  of 
aeasonmg  meat  with  c/iiii,  or  pimento-  Tbe  Indian  consumption  of  salt 
cannot  be  estimated  at  much  more  than  half  a  kilograme  per  head,  or  only 
Due'twalfth  of  that  in  Europe.  These  liquid  minerals,  amber  and  aaphalt, 
likewise  occur  in  New  Spun. 

Among  the  precious  stones,  a  few  diamonds  are  found,  with  amethysts 
and  turquoises,  but  the  list  is  imperfect,  and  perhaps  eironeona.  The 
mountains  produce  jasper,  marble,  alabaster,  magnet?,  steatite,  jad,  and 
t^c.  Tbe  fine  marfala  of  Puebla  is  fouuil  within  a  few  leagues  of  tliat 
dty.  One  kind,  that  of  Tecali,  is  translucent,  like  tbe  alabaster  of  Vot- 
teiTH,  and  the  phengites  of  the  ancients.  Near  Santa  F^,  a  stratum  of  talc 
is  found  in  some  of  the  mountains,  so  large  and  flexible  as  to  admit  of  being 
aubdivided  into  thin  cakes,  of  which  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  houaes 
in  Santa  Fe,  and  all  tbe  villages  to  tbe  north,  have  thur  window  liglits 
made. 

Among  the  most  singular  fossils,  are  the  bones  of  the  mammoth,  men- 
tioned by  Estalla.     On  di^ng  tbe  foundation  of  the  convent  of  Guada- 
loupe,  these  bones  were  found  lying  upon  sand,  in  different  parts,  at  the 
hill  Tepeyac.     A 
th. 
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the  district  of  Real  del  MoDte,  it  is  concealed  under  the  colnmnar  baaalt 
of  Regla,  and  fnrtber  on,  in  the  ralley  of  Totonilco,  under  beds  of  se- 
condary formation.  The  Alpine  limestone,  of  a  greyish  blae,  In  which  is 
the  famous  carem  of  DanU,  called  "  the  pierced  mountain,"  or  "  the  bridge 
of  the  Mother  of  God,"  (puenle  de  la  Madre  de  Diot,)  appeua  to  repose 
immediately  on  the  porphyry  of  Moran. 

The  basaltic  roclcs  and  cascade  of  Regia  form  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble naiaral  curiosities  in  Mexico.  "  The  cascade  of  R^la,"  says  Hnm- 
boldt,  "  is  sitnated  at  a  distance  of  25  leagues  N.E.from  Mexico,  between 
the  celebrated  mines  of  Real  del  Monte  and  the  thermal  waters  of  Toton- 
ilco. A  small  river,  which  moves  the  wheel  of  the  amalgaraation-mill  at 
Regla,  forces  its  way  across  the  groapes  of  basaltic  colnmns.  The  sheet 
of  water  that  rashes  down  is  considerable,  bnt  the  fall  is  not  above  25  feet. 
He  snrronnding  rocks,  (which  remind  ns  of  the  cave  of  flngal  at  Stafia, 
in  the  Hebrides!)  the  contrasts  of  vegetation,  the  wild  appearance,  and  the 
solitude  of  the  place,  render  this  small  cascade  extremely  picturMqne.  On 
both  sides  of  the  rarine,  the  basaltic  colnmns  rise  to  more  than  100  feet  in 
height,  sod  on  them  grow  tufts  of  cectns  and  ^ncco  JUamenlua.  The 
prisms  have  generally  five  or  six  sides,  and  are  sometimes  as  mnch  as  from 
three  to  four  feet  in  breadth :  several  present  very  r^;ulBr  articnlations. 
Each  column  has  a  cylindrical  nucleus,  of  a  denser  mass  than  the  snrroond* 
ing  parts :  these  nuclei  are  as  it  were  enchased  in  the  prisms,  which,  in 
their  horizontal  fracture,  offer  very  remarkable  convexities.  This  stmc- 
ture,  which  is  also  found  in  the  basalts  of  Faiihead,  is  shown  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  drawing,  towards  the  left.  The  greater  part  of  the  columns 
are  perpendicular :  though  some  very  near  the  cascade  have  an  inclination 
of  iS"  towards  the  east,  and  farther  on,  there  are  others  horizontal.  Each 
groupe,  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  appears  to  have  followed  particular 
attractions.  The  mass  of  these  basalts  is  very  homogeneous.  The  prisms 
repose  on  a  bed  of  clay,  under  which  is  again  found  basalt,  superposed  on 
the  porphyry  of  Real  del  Monte.  The  whole  of  this  basaltic  rsgion  is 
6,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean." 


CHAP,  v.— POPULATION  AND  NATIVE  TRIBES. 
Whence, — and  in  what  way  the  American  continent  was  originally 
peopled, — are  questions  which  have  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  answered. 
If  the  geological  constitatjon  of  America  be  attentively  examined,  the 
opinion  that  it  is  a  continent  more  recently  formed  than  the  rest  of  the 
globe  must  be  abandoned.  The  same  succession  of  stony  strata  are  fonnd 
no  less  in  the  new  world  than  in  the  old  world.  At  a  height  superior  to 
Mont  Blanc,  petrified  sea-shells  are  found  on  the  summits  of  the  Andes. 
The  fossil  bones  of  elephants  are  spread  over  the  equinoctial  regions  of  a 
continent  where  liring  elephants  do  not  exist ;  and  these  bones  are  not 
found  merely  in  low  pliuns,  but  in  the  coldest  and  most  elevated  regions 
of  the  Cordilleras ;  here,  then,  as  well  as  in  the  old  world,  generations  of 
animals,  long  extinct,  have  preceded  those  which  now  exist  on  the  snrftca 
of  the  earth.  He  comparative  thuiness  of  the  population  of  America  is 
no  proof  that  it  has  been  bnt  recently  peopled ;  for  the  regions  of  Central 
Asia  are  as  thinly  peopled  as  th«  savannahs  of  New  Mexico  and  Paraguay. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  [m>blem  of  the  first  population  of  roost  connUies,  is 
nearly  as  di£Bcalt  to  solve  as  that  of  America ;  and  for  the  name  plsJa  rea- 
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■on,  tbat  ibe  first  peopling  of  a  conntiy  is  an  ereot  geoerally  far  Ireyond  the 
period  gfita  history.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  Dumber  of  langnagM  spolcen 
in  Sooth  and  .Central  America,  the  number  of  native  tribes  must  be  great. 
These  languages  exceed  20, — 14  of  which  have  grammars  and  dictionariee, 
namely,  the  Mearican  or  Aztec  language,  spoken  bjr  the  Tolt«c8,  Chichi- 
mecs,  Acolhuecs,  NahuatUcs,  and  Aztecs,  thus  indicating  an  identity  of 
origin.  This  language  is  the  most  widely  diffused  of  all  the  Mexican  Ian- 
gnagee,  extending  from  37°  N.  let.  as  far  south  as  the  lake  of  Nicaragua, — 
a  distance  of  more  than  1,300  miles.  The  other  languages,  indicating  as 
many  different  tribes,  are  the  Olomile,  Taraac,  Zapolec,  Mitlect,  Mage 
or  Yucatan,  ToloTiac,  Popotouc,  Matlaxing,  ffuaale,  Mixtd,  Caquiquil, 
Taraumar,  Tepehuan,  and  the  Cora,  The  most  part  of  these  langnagea 
are  hs  different  fi-om  each  other  oa  Greek  la  from  German,  or  French  from 
Polish ;  and  therefore,  supposing  that  we  could  trace  the  origin  of  the  race 
epeaking  the  first  of  the  above  languages — namely,  the  Aztec — this  would 
be  no  clue  to  discAver  the  origin  of  the  other  native  races,  some  of  which 
were  in  New  Spain  long  before  the  appearance  of  the  Toltecs.  It  seema 
to  be  generally  believed,  that  the  ToUea,  Chichimtci,  Acolhuect,  Ifaku- 
atlaa,  and  Aztecs,  are  totally  distinct  mces  from  the  other  native  tribes, 
and  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin. 

Of  these  five  tribes,  subdivided  into  a  great  many  others,  the  Toltect  first 
made  their  appearance  50  miles  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  646. 
They  said  that  they  had  been  expelled  from  a  country  lying  to  the  N.W. 
of  the  Rio  Gila,  and  called  by  them  Huehuetlapallan.  The  date  of  their 
enigrstion  is  fixed  in  the  Mexican  puntings — which  describe  year  by  year 
the  events  of  this  migration — at  544  of  our  era,  or  104  years  before  their 
aettlement  in  Mexico ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  this  epoch  of  544, 
corresponds  with  the  ruin  of  the  dynasty  of  Tsin  in  Chins,  which  caused 
■ucb  great  commotions  among  the  nations  of  eastern  Asia. 

About  100  yean  after  the  Toltecs  had  left  Huehnetlapallan,  the  Chi- 
ehimees  took  possession  of  it.  These  were  a  much  moro  rude  and  unpol- 
ished tribe  than  the  Toltecs,  and  come  from  an  unknown  country,  called 
by  them  Amague  Mecan,  far  to  the  N.  of  Huehnetlapallan,  where  they 
bad  resided  foe  a  long  time.  They  employed  eighteen  months  in  their 
migration  to  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Toltecs.  After  remainmg  five  cen- 
turies in  Hnehuetlapallan,  they  migrated  to  the  south,  and  appearing  in 
Mexico,  in  1 170,  mbgled  with  the  Toltecs. 

The  Nakuatlaet  made  their  first  appearance  from  the  north,  in  1196,  in 
Mexico. 

The  Azlea,  the  immediate  progenitors  of  the  Mexicans,  dwelt  in  a 
country  called  Aztlan,  to  the  N.  of  the  Califomian  gulf,  in  1160.  How 
far  to  the  north  of  this  parallel  Aztlan  lay,  it  is  impossible  to  determine ; 
but  we  are  certain  that  it  lay  north  of  the  Rio  Colorado  of  California. 
It  is  probable  that  the  original  abode  of  the  Aztecs,  or  Aztlan,  lay  beyond 
Nootka  sound,  between  it  and  Cook's  River,  especially  under  the  57ih 
d^ree  of  N.  lat.  in  Norfolk  Bay  and  New  Cornwall,  where  the  natives 
have  a  strong  predilection  for  hieroglyphical  paintings,  like  the  Mexicans. 
Afier  a  migration  of  56  yean,  dietiagaished  into  three  grand  periods,  the 
A2t«cB  arrived  in  the  valley  of  Mexico  in  1216.  The  first  stage  of  their 
migratioo  was  to  the  south  of  the  Rio  Nabajoa,  in  35°  N.  lat.  The 
aecond  stage  was  to  the  south  of  the  Rio  Gila,  in  N.  lat.  33"  30*,  where 
the  rains  of  an  anaent  city,  called  JLaa  Caaas  Grandee,  by  the  Spaniards, 
waa  discovered  in  1773,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  and  beautiful  plain,  one 
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league  to  tlie  sonth  of  the  Gila.  Theee  rniiu  occupy  a  apace  of  three  aqnue 
miles;  and  the  whole  aarroniiding  pl^n  ia  filled  with  fragmenta  of  Mexioa 
•tone  ware,  beautifully  painted  in  red,  white,  and  blue.  The  third  station 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  Yanoi,  in  New  Biscay,  in  N.  lat.  SO"  SW,  and  350 
mites  S.E.  of  Las  Casas  Grandes.  They  mored  hence  to  Hneicolhnican 
or  Culeacan,  where  the  Aztecs,  originally  composed  of  6  tribes,  were 
abandoned  by  five  of  thero,  namely,  the  Xochimilcat,  Tepaneuat,  Chal- 
ce*0,  ITahiicat,  and  Ttaacalteca.  The  cause  of  this  separatioa  is  not 
known.  The  remuning  tril>e  was  rent  into  two  violent  hctions ;  which 
however  still  travelled  hither  to  the  south,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  com- 
pany and  protection  of  their  imaginary  god.  Wherever  they  stopped,  an 
altar  was  erected  to  him  ;  and  at  their  departure,  they  always  left  behind 
all  their  sick,  under  the  charge  of  othen  to  take  care  of  them.  At  last, 
in  1216,  they  arrived  at  Znmpanco,  a  considerable  city  in  the  vale  of 
Mexico,  where  they  were  very  kindly  received  by  the  lord  of  that  district, 
who  not  only  assigned  them  habitations,  but  even  took  a  wife  from  them 
for  his  son ;  and  from  this  marriage  all  the  Mexican  kings  descended. 
Restless,  however,  and  dissatisfied  with  their  condiuon,  they  still  migrated 
from  place  to  place,  along  the  lake  of  Tozcuco.  In  1245,  Uiey  arrived  al 
Chapoltepec,  within  two  miles  of  the  future  site  of  Mexico.  Mere,  har- 
assed by  the  petty  kings  of  Zaltocan,  or  the  Cbichimec  sovereigns,  they 
retired  to  a  small  group  of  small  islands,  called  Acocoico,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  lake,  where  they  lived  for  52  years  in  great  misery,  being 
compelled  to  satisfy  their  wants  with  aquatic  plaats,  insects,  and  an  nn- 
known  species  of  reptile,  called  aiolotl.  Reduced  to  slavery  by  the 
princes  oif  Acolhnacan  or  Tezcuco,  they  were  agmn  forced  to  abandon 
their  abode  in  the  midst  of  the  lake,  and  take  refuge  on  the  continent,  n 
Tizapan,  and  next  at  Iztacalco.  Thence  they  removed  to  the  little  islauda 
to  the  E.N.E.  of  Chspoltepec,  in  the  western  end  of  the  lake,  in  4^dienc« 
to  an  order  of  the  oracle  of  Aztlan.  An  ancient  tradition  preserved 
amongst  them  bore,  that  the  limit,  or  final  term  of  their  migration  was  to 
be  a  place  where  they  should  find  an  eagle  sitting  on  the  top  of  a  nopal 
shmb,  the  roots  of  which  penetrated  the  crevices  of  n  rock.  This  nopal 
was  seen  by  the  Aztecs,  in  the  year  1325,  165  years  after  their  &nt 
migration  from  Aztlan,  and  109  yew  from  their  first  appearance  in  tba 
vale  of  Mexico,  on  a  small  island,  which  served  for  a  foondation  to  the 
Teocalli,  or  the  house  of  their  god,  afterwards  called  by  the  Spaniards  the 
great  temple  of  Mexitli.  With  the  building  of  this  rode  temple  com- 
menced the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  signifying  in  the  Aztec  bn> 
gnage,  '  the  habitation  of  the  God  of  War ;'  and  with  it  commenced  the 
dynasty  of  the  Mexican  kings,  and  ended  the  migra^on  of  the  Aateo 

In  the  northern  provinces,  as  New  Biscay,  Sonom,  and  Near  Mexico, 
there  were  few  inhabitants  in  the  1 6th  century ;  and  these  were  not  agri- 
cultural tribes,  as  the  Toltecs  and  Aztecs,  but  hnntera  and  sh^herds. 
These  withdrew  farther  to  the  north,  in  proportion  as  the  European  cou' 
querors  advanced  in  that  direction,  yielding  to  them  their  oncaltivated 
savannahs  which  served  for  pasturage  to  the  bnfialoes,  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Indians  in  the  United  States  are  gradually  retiring  west- 
ward. Agriculture  alone  attaches  man  to  the  soil,  and  developes  the  love 
of  country ;  while  the  hunting  and  pastoial  tribes  retreated  beyond  tba 
Gila,  towards  the  Colorado,  and  the  inaccessible  mountains  which  partly 
divide  and  partly  bonnd  New  Mexico,  the  Aztec  colonists  patiently  eiw 


dnred  the  cruel  treatment  of  thair  conquerors,  and  ouflTered  every  thing, 
rather  than  quit  the  soil  which  their  fathers  had  caltivated. 

Mtmrtvrt  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Mexican*.'^  The  Mexicans 
are  described  bh  bein^  generally  of  a  good  size,  and  well  proportioned. 
Tbey  huTe  narrow  foreheads,  black  eyes,  and  re^lar  white  teeth  ;  their 
hair  is  black,  thick,  coarse,  and  glossy.  They  have  little  or  no  beani, 
and  no  hair  npoc  their  arms,  thighs,  or  legs.  Their  ekinti  are  a  kind  of 
olive  or  copper-colour.  Few  among  them  are  deformed,  and  many  of  the 
females  are  beantiful.  They  dress  their  hair  in  TBrions  fashions,  and  use 
different  kinds  of  paints. 

Those  of  them  who  lived  in  cities,  when  the  Spaniards  arrived  in  that 
country,  seem  all  to  have  worn  a  particular  habit ;  but  this  has  not  been 
exactly  described  by  the  Spanish  writers.  The  robes  of  the  emperor,  and 
of  his  principal  chiefs,  are  represented  as  having  been  very  superb ;  but  it 
ia  probable,  that  fancy  added  to  this  magnificence.  They  were  consider- 
able proficients  in  painting  and  architecture.  In  painting,  they  sometimes 
made  use  of  pencils,  at  other  times  they  used  coloured  feathers,  disposing 
them  into  a  kind  of  mosaic  work,  and  displaying  id  this  work  an  ingenuity 
and  patience  which  have  never  been  surpassed  by  European  artists. 
Tbey  cut  and  polished  marble,  jewels,  and  precious  stones ;  they  con- 
•Irncted  different  kinds  of  armour  ;  they  wrought  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
and  capper ;  they  had  images  of  gold,  silver,  wood,  and  stones ;  they  cut 
atones  of  prodigious  size,  and  removed  them  to  great  distances  from  the 
qnany,  to  be  employed  in  their  buildings  ;  and  all  this  without  having  the 
knowledge  of  any  metal  harder  than  copper.  Their  {mblic  edifices  are 
described  as  baring  been  of  stone  ;  and  well  built.  The  royal  palace 
opened  by  thirty  gates  into  as  many  streets,  and  the  principal  front  was 
of  jasper  of  different  colours,  and  highly  polished.  The  passage  to  the 
royal  apartment  was  through  three  coarta,  of  tlje  same  materials,  and 
eqtially  well  finished  as  the  principal  front.  He  floors  of  those  apart- 
ments were  covered  with  mat^  and  they  were  hung  with  cotton  cloth,  or 
hangings  made  of  feathers  disposed  into  a  variety  of  lively  figures. 

Cotton  manu&ctnres  were  very  common  among  them ;  and  on  the 
cloth,  after  it  waa  woven,  they  painted  various  figures.  Instead  of  needles, 
they  used  bones;  and  the  sinews  of  different  animals  were  used  for  thread. 
These  manufactures  were  conducted  chiefiy  by  the  women.  They  knew 
something  both  of  poetry  and  music;  and  songs  set  to  music,  deecrihing 
the  achievements  of  their  ancestors,  formed  a  principal  part  of  their  amuse- 
ments. Their  writing  was  advanced  no  brther  than  hieroglyphic  repre- 
seutatioDS.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  Spanish  invasion  was  announced 
to  Montezuma.  They  were  skilled  in  agriculture,  and  nused  considerable 
quantities  of  maixe.  They  had  some  knowledge  of  gardening  and  botany, 
particularly  with  regard  to  medicinal  plants,  of  which  this  country  pro- 
duces great  quantities.  Hie  Mexican  year  consisted  of  365  days.  It 
was  divided  into  18  months,  of  20  days  each :  and  the  five  days  which, 
according  to  this  way  of  reckoning,  belonged  to  no  month,  were  yearly 
spent  in  the  greatest  festivity.  This  calendar  shows,  that  tbey  paid  more 
atteniioQ  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  than  to  that  of  tbe  moon. 

The  principal  food  of  the  common  people  was  maize  ground  into  flour 
and  formed  into  cakes.  They  made  use  of  plantains,  cassare,  and  many 
kinds  of  roots ;  and  the  flesh  of  the  pecan,  deer,  and  different  kinds  of 
venison.  Their  chiefs  were  represented  as  being  very  luxurious :  tho 
tatde  of  Monteznma  ivaa  every  day  covered  with  SfOO  dishes.     They  had 


several  kiodi  of  intosicMing  liquors ;  and  thej  hvqnently  nted  dtem  ta 
exceaa.  When  any  conudeivble  bnslneu  was  to  be  nnderlaken,  they 
alwafB  commenced  their  conanltaiionH  with  a  feuL  They  liwi  fewta  «t 
weddings,  and,  in  ehort,  at  every  solemnity  and  every  iraportant  transac- 
tion ;  but  the  women  were  not  porintttad  to  eat  in  presence  of  the  men. 
Their  priodpal  exercises  were  hunting  and  fishing,  at  which  they  were 
very  expert.  They  were  fond  of  dancing  to  the  music  of  a  reed,  with 
Mveral  stops,  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  wooden  dram.  Their  dances 
were  performed  sometimea  in  a  circle ;  at  other  times,  an  individtial  ex- 
hibited bis  performances,  nnd  then  they  consisted  chiefly  of  displays  of 
activity  and  strength.  The  women  likewise  danced  and  sung,  bat  always 
apart  from  the  men. 

Marriage*,  Sducation,  and  Ftmeralt.^  The  Hexicans,  according  to 
Acoeta,  were  married  in  their  temples  by  a  priest.  The  ceremony  con- 
sisted in  his  demanding  of  the  parties,  whether  they  were  willing  to  ac- 
cept of  each  other  for  hnsband  and  wife?  npon  their  answering  in  the 
affirmative,  he  tied  a  r«mer  of  the  woman's  veil  to  a  corner  of  the  man'a 
mantie.  In  this  manner  he  led  them  home  to  the  bridegroom's  hoase, 
where  the  bride  went  seven  times  round  a  fire  which  for  that  purpose  had 
been  kindled  on  Uie  floor;  the  parties  then  sat  down  together  by  the  6re- 
side,  and  the  marriage  was  looked  npon  as  concluded.  If  the  husband 
was  satisfied  with  bis  spouse,  he  gave  an  entertainment  to  her  Mends, 
made  them  presents,  and  saraified  to  the  gods ;  but  if  he  suspected  her 
virgimty,  she  waa  returned  to  her  family,  which  was  to  them  a  muter  of 
Gonsideiable  reproach. 

It  does  not  appear  to  he  certain,  whether  polygamy  was  commonly 
practised  or  not.  The  chieb,  we  know,  bad  many  wives ;  but  their  cns- 
toms  were  often  different  from  those  of  the  nation  at  large.  Divorce  was 
allowed  by  the  Mexican  law  whra  the  parties  could  not  ^ree ;  in  this 
case,  the  husband  returned  with  his  wife  all  the  presents  which  she  had 
received  from  her  friends.  Those  who  had  been  divorced,  were  forbidden 
to  come  together  again,  under  pain  of  death  ;  adnltery  was  also  especially 
punished - 

The  Mexicans  displayed  exemplary  care  and  diligence  in  the  education 
of  their  youth.  Public  schools  mere  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
temples,  with  proper  teachers,  who  were  considered  as  officers  of  state, 
and  who  having  caretully  studied  the  dispositions  and  parts  of  the  boys 
committed  to  their  charge,  fitted  them  for  the  army,  the  church,  or  the 
state,  according  as  their  parte  and  dispositions  itirectied.  There  were  also 
seminaries  for  Uie  education  of  females,  under  the  direction  of  respectable 
matrons,  who  instructed  their  pupils  in  the  principles  of  religion  and 
morality,  together  with  the  less  dignified  domestic  accomplishments. 
Both  sexes  were  initiated  in  the  poetry  of  their  cooatry,  in  which  were 
recorded  the  tiansaetions  of  former  times;  and  he  who  treasured  np  in  his 
memory  the  greatest  number  of  these,  acquired  the  greatest  knowledge  of 
that  most  useful  of  all  parts  of  learning,  the  history  of  man. 

Their  funeral  rites  bed  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  their  less 
polished  neighbour*,  the  North  Americans.  When  a  person  died,  the 
body  was  washed,  and  then  dressed  in  its  best  attire,  and  set  upright ; 
after  which  it  was  formally  taken  leave  of  by  all  tite  friends  and  relations. 
The  priests  in  the  neighbourhood  attended  the  body  to  the  place  of  inter- 
romt ;  tinging  moomfnl  songs,  and  playing  melancholy  airs.  The  Mexi- 
cans were  interred  in  their  ordinary  habits,  and  with  them  were  buried 
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their  arma,  and  BometimM  gold,  ailrer,  necDwrica  of  various  kioda,  or 
those  things  which  they  had  eiteemed  during  life.  It  is  even  uid,  that, 
along  with  their  great  men,  several  slarea  were  pnt  to  death  and  interred, 
in  Older  to  attend  their  niasterB  in  a  future  state ;  but  this  seems  not  to  be 
sufficiently  authenticated.  Instead  of  bnryii^  their  dead,  they  are  said 
eometimes  to  have  bncnt  them ;  diis  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with 
regard  to  their  chiefs  find  princes. 

Government.']  The  govemnient  of  Mexico,  when  the  Spankrds  ar- 
rived, wBs  monarchical ;  but  it  is  said  to  have  previously  been  a  republic. 
At  first  the  kings  were  elected  by  the  whole  community ;  afterward,  the 
elective  power  was  assumed,  exclusively,  by  the  kings  of  Tacnba,  and 
Tezcnco,  and  four  princes  of  the  blood.  The  monarch  was  always  chosen 
from  the  royal  family.  Before  the  king,  who  had  been  elected,  could  be 
crowned,  he  was  obliged  to  go  on  an  expedition  ^;ainst  some  neighbour- 
isg  nation.  At  his  return  he  was  met  by  his  nobles,  the  ministers  of  stale, 
and  chief  priests,  and  conducted  to  the  temple  of  the  god  of  wu*.  Here 
he  was  invested  with  the  imperial  robes :  a  golden  sword  was  placed  in 
hie  right  hand,  snd  in  his  left  a  bow  and  arrows.  The  king  of  Tezcuco, 
first  elector  of  the  empire,  set  the  crown  upon  his  head ;  and  one  of  the 
principal  ministers,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  congratnlated  him  upon  his 
accession  to  the  crown,  and  instracted  him  in  the  duties  which  his  new 
dignity  enforced  upon  him.  llie  high  priest  then  anointed  him  with  holy 
ml,  bratowed  on  him  his  benediction,  and,  sprinkling  him  four  times  with 
consecrued  water,  put  on  his  shoulders  a  mantle  painted  with  human 
skulls  and  bones,  to  remind  him,  it  is  eud,  that  his  power  did  not  exempt 
him  from  mortality.  The  emperor  ^en  efiered  inoense  to  the  god  of  war, 
And  swore  to  maintain  inviolate  the  religion  and  cuatoms  of  the  realm. 
The  king  lived  in  very  great  splendour  and  magnifioenoe.  He  ate  alone, 
but  was  waited  on  by  his  principal  nobility,  among  whom  he  distributed 
the  di^es,  aftw  he  had  taken  of  them  what  he  wanted.  He  always  kept 
three  or  four  thousand  women,  of  whom  two  were  genenlly  distinguished 
by  certiun  honours,  and  were,  therefore,  by  the  Spaniards,  called  his 
wives.  A  nnmerous  body  of  guards  61led  every  court  of  the  palace,  and 
every  avenue  to  the  royal  apartments ;  be  had  likewise  a  select  body  of 
two  biutdred  nohlemen,  who  acted  as  a  kind  of  body-guards,  and  added  to 
the  Sfdendour  of  ^e  conrt.  He  seldom  appeared  in  pnblic ;  and  when 
bis  subjects  petitioned  him  for  any  favour,  they  were  forbidden  to  look  in 

Justice  was  administered  by  proper  courts,  and  judges  appointed  in 
every  city  and  prorince  ;  but  from  diem,  an  appeal  could  be  nude  to  the 
supreme  tribunal,  in  Mexico,  which  consisted  of  12  judges.  Superior, 
however,  to  every  court  of  judicature  in  the  kingdom,  was  the  council  of 
stale,  which  was  composed  of  the  6  electors  of  the  empire,  and  generally 
held  in  the  emperor's  presence;  without  consulting  this  council,  he  seldom 
resolved  on  any  measure  of  importance.  In  these  courts  the  judges  were 
generally  r^ulated  by  the  determination  of  courts  formerly  passed,  nnless 
when  influenced  by  the  interposition  of  royal  anthority 

The  revenues  of  die  crown  were  nnder  tiie  cognizance  of  a  council 
appointed  solely  for  that  purpose ;  this  conncil  took  chai^  of  theee  parte 
of  the  king's  income,  ariMug  from  the  mines,  as  well  as  of  those  taxes  in 
kind,  which  were  pud  by  bis  subjects  of  every  profession,  and  which,  in 
the  reign  of  Montezuma,  amounted  to  a  third  part  of  every  man's  profits. 
The  nobles  were  not  subject  to  the  same  taxes,  but  were  obliged  to  maiu' 
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taiD  a  certain  nninber  of  iD«t,  to  Krre  in  the  kiQg's  army  yrbtmeni  thq 
wern  reqnired. 

^or.]  The  mUiinry  affatn  of  the  empire  were  regalated  by  »  aepMHe 
coandl.  The  ptofeaMon  of  a  eotdier  wm  eateemed  the  moM  hoaomUt 
in  tlie  empire,  and  toldiere  eveiy  where  enjoyed  pecnliar  privilei^ea.  Tto 
armies  were  raised  with  eHe,  every  oadqne,  or  ijiief,  beinK  obliged,  wka 
called  upon,  to  bring  a  certain  namber  of  men  into  the  field.  TIm  ^MJii 
writers  relate,  that  MonteniDia  had  30  vassals,  each  of  whom  could  btiif 
JOO.OOO  men  into  the  field  ;  hnt  this  calculation  has  evident  maib  of  ei- 
aggeration.  Each  cacique  commanded  his  own  vaaaals,  bat  under  the  c*» 
trol  of  the  emperor,  who  generally  conducted  his  aimiee  in  penoa. 

War  seems  to  have  been  the  delight  of  the  nation,  and  mtliiaiy  t«bM 
were  the  surest  means  of  preferment.  In  order  to  excite  emilitioB  ■ 
courage  and  warlike  skill  among  the  troops,  several  ordera  irere  aeaM^ 
SiiniUr  to  those  of  the  knights  of  Enrope  in  the  days  of  chiv«lry.  TbM 
were  many  of  these  orden,  and  one  in  parUcnIar,  into  which  noae  coeU 
be  admitted,  who  were  not  princes,  or  of  royal  descent.  Tbeir  bAdge  «m 
a  red  ribbon,  with  which  the  hair  was  tied  behind ;  to  this  were  affixed  ■ 
nnmber  of  tassele,  conespoodiog  to  the  number  of  heroic  actions  perfonMd 
by  the  wearer, — a  new  tassel  being  added  for  each  exploit.  Thnr  hhs 
were  bows  and  arrows  pobted  with  bonea;  thoy  had  also  dart^  woodea 
swords  edged  with  flints,  clubs,  and  slings.  The  body  of  the  army  U 
DO  defensive  armoar,  but  fought  naked.  Their  chiefs  had  costs  of  md 
made  of  cotton  clotb  quilted,  and  a  Icind  of  breastplate  made  of  tortoiM- 
ahell.  The  bodies  of  the  combatants  ware  painted  with  different  coio«v 
to  terrify  their  enemies;  and  they  engaged  with  loud  gbouts.  Tbey  were 
totally  ignorant  of  the  art  of  disposing  their  forces  in  battle  airay  aad 
ware,  consequently,  like  a  rabble  of  children  before  men  skilled  in  miUw; 
discipline.  Their  fortifications  were  simple,  and  corresponded,  aa  tfaef 
every  where  do,  to  the  means  of  attack  which  could  be  brought  agaiaK 
them.  Tbey  consisted  of  trunks  of  trees  flied  in  ^e  ground,  like  palia 
does,  with  openings  for  the  discharge  of  arrows  against  aasailants. 

Seligion.']  The  principle  of  fear  appears  to  have  been  the  baais  of  At 
Mexican  warship ;  and  in  common  with  ilie  religion  of  other  pagan  la- 
tiona,  that  of  the  andent  Mexicans  consisted  chiefly  in  rites  of  deprecatjaa. 
Whilst  figures  of  destructive  animals  decorated  their  temples, — beta,  pe» 
ancee,  volnntary  wounds  and  tortures,  formed  the  essence  of  their  religMai 
rites.  Human  sacrifices  were  deemed  the  most  acceptable,  and  eveiy  taf- 
tire  taken  in  war  was  cruelly  tortured  and  sacrificed.  The  head  and  faewt 
were  the  portion  of  the  gods ;  while  the  body  was  resigned  to  the  captar, 
who,  with  his  friends,  feasted  upon  it.  So  strikingly  predominant  was  lbs 
principle  of  fear  in  the  Mexican  superstition,  that  one  of  their  most  gigaa- 
uc  idols  was  denominated  Terror.  To  a  hideous  representative  vi  tkii 
god,  seated  on  huge  snakes,  it  was  nsnal  to  present  the  heart  torn  fires 
the  breast  of  the  human  victim,  and  to  insert  it,  whUst  yet  warm  and  reek- 
ing, in  the  jaws  of  the  btood'thirsty  divinity.  The  nouon  of  a  beneToleat 
deity  never  seems  to  have  been  imbibed  in  Mexico  ;  ^e  object  of  ih«r 
Adoration  seems  to  have  been  a  complete  personification  of  tbe  evil  prw- 
ciple,  whom  all  their  efforts  were  stretched  to  appease.  In  the  Mexicaa 
language,  leolt  was  a  general  term  for  any  divinity ;  and  they  had  an  A- 
scnre  belief  of  a  creator,  whom  they  styled  IpalaemOBiti,  that  is,  '  be  b^ 
whom  we  live ;'  but  their  supreme  deity  was  rather  the  evil  spirit,  deaa- 
tfi)nated  KlacaUcolololi,  or  'the  rational  owl,'  whose  delight  was  to  iiyv 


and  terrifjr.  Tbef  beliered  in  the  immortality  of  tlie  tool,  sod  a  Idnd  at 
tranim^Tation, — the  good  being  traiuformed  into  birds,  and  the  bad  into 
creefriog  animalB. 

liie  jmndpal  deities  wero  IS  ia  number,  among  whom  were  the  iaa 
and  moon.  Tlatoe,  the  god  of  water,  was  the  maiter  of  parage ;  bat 
Mexitli,  or  HeulzilopochUi,  received  their  chief  adoration.  Thia  god  wu 
painted  with  the  wings  of  s  hnraming-bird  under  his  left  foot.  Mr  Bnl' 
lock  obtained  leave  to  disinter,  and  take  casts  from,  an  image  of  the  god- 
dess  Tetyamiijui,  The  idol  ii  that  described  : — f*  This  coloasal  and  hor- 
rible monster  is  hewn  oat  of  one  solid  block  of  basalt,  nine  feet  high.  Its 
ontlines  gire  an  idea  of  a  deformed  human  figore,  nniting  all  that  U  hor- 
rible in  the  tiger  and  ^e  rattle-anake :  instead  of  arms,  it  is  snpplied  with 
two  large  serpents,  and  its  drapery  is  composed  of  wrea^ied  snakes,  inter- 
woren  in  the  most  disgnsting  manner,  and  the  sides  terminating  in  the 
wings  of  a  Tnltnre.  Its  feet  are  those  of  the  tiger,  with  claws  extended 
in  the  act  of  seizing  its  prey,  and  between  them  lies  the  head  of  ano- 
ther rattlesnake,  which  seems  descending  from  the  body  of  the  idol- 
Its  decorations  accord  with  its  horrid  form,  having  a  large  necklace  com- 
posed of  human  hearts,  bands,  and  skalls,  and  fastened  together  hy  the 
entrails, — the  deformed  breasts  of  the  idol  only  remaining  ancovered. 
It  bas  evidently  been  punted  in  natural  colours,  which  mast  have  added 
greatly  (o  the  terrible  effect  it  was  intended  to  inspire  in  its  votaries." 
Here  were  a  number  of  other  inferior  divinities  ;  and  the  different  idols, 
mdely  formed  of  clay,  wood,  or  stone,  sometimes  decorated  with  gems  and 
gold,  were  nnmerons.  One  was  composed  of  certain  materials  pasted 
together  with  human  blood.  Perhaps  the  entire  system  of  MsxicBn 
anpeniition  was  the  most  execrable  that  ever  appeared  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  alike  blasphemona  to  God,  and  destmctive  to  the  wel&re  and 
social  happiaesi  of  man. 

The  first  tatcalli,  or  great  temple  of  Meiico,  vras  composed  of  wood. 
The  second  temple  was  erected  in  14S6,  and  appears  to  have  been  of 
a  pyramidal  form,  131  feet  high,  316  feet  at  the  bme,  and  sitoated  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  enclosure,  surrounded  with  walls.  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  soUd  mass  of  earth  foced  with  stone,  and  to  have  consisted  of  five  stories. 
On  the  snmmit  of  this  eaormons  cnbe,  were  a  great  namber  of  sitan, 
covered  with  wooden  cupolas ;  the  point  where  these  cupolas  terminated, 
was  elevated  177  feet  above  the  base  of  the  edifice. 

Pretenl  Popalalioa.'^  The  modem  population  of  Mexico  may  be  di- 
vided into  five  classes,  namely:  \st,  Spaniards  bom  in  Old  Spain  ;  2d, 
The  descendants  of  Europeans,  without  any  mixture  of  African  or  Indian 
blood  ;  3d.  The  different  races  of  Mnlattoes  and  Mestizoes,  or  the  issue 
of  the  crossings  of  the  European,  Indian,  and  African  blood  ;  itii.  The 
Indigenes,  or  American  natives  ;  Bth.  The  imported  African  slaves.  The 
mixed  breeds,  or  3if  class,  may  be  subdivided  into  three  classes,  namely  : 
Iff.  Mestizoes,  descended  of  whites  and  Indians  ;  2d.  Mulattoes,  the  off- 
spring of  whites  and  negroes  ;  3d.  Zambos,  the  issue  of  negroes  and  la- 
'  dions.  The  first  two  classes  constitute  the  whites  ;  the  third  class,  with 
Its  three  subdivisions,  comprise  the  people  of  colour  ;  the  copper-coloured 
race  are  composed  in  the  fourth  class  ;  and  the  blacks  in  the  fifth  class. 

If  it  be  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  ascertdn  with  accuracy  the 
actual  population  of  those  states  where  politico-economical  science  bas 
made  the  greatest  progress,  the  difficulty  is  mightily  increased  in  Mexico, 
where  the  germ  of  political  science  has  hardly  begun  to  develops  itselt. 


We  need  not  be  sarprised,  tbovWe,  that  no  enameration  of  the  iab^iunte 
is  coutoined  in  the  Meiican  regiaters  preriooe  to  1794  ;  and  that  the  moat 
erroneous  ideas  were  entertained  on  thiK  subject,  even  by  those  who  were 
apparently  best  qualified  to  determine  the  problem.  In  1793,  an  ennmera- 
tioo  of  the  whole  population  (eicliuive  of  Guatemala)  was  undertaken  by 
the  nceroy,  count  de  Revella^p^o  ;  but  be  was  unable  to  complete  his 
undertaking,  from  the  powerAiJ  obrtacle*  to  be  overcome  in  a  country 
wbwe  those  employed  are  but  little  sldlled  in  such  statistical  researdies. 
Hence  the  enumentiDn  was  not  complied  in  the  intendanciea  of  Gnada- 
lajara  and  Veiu  Cruz,  and  the  province  of  Cobahuila. 

The  follonring  table  presents  a  statement  of  the  popolation  of  New 
Spain,  from  the  notices  transmitted  by  the  intendants  asd  goTontois  of 
provinceB  to  the  viceroy,  prerious  to  May,  1794  : 


PueblB,      .        . 

566,443 

TtascUa, 

69,177 

Ou»», 

*ii.3e6 

VilladoUd, 

.     S83,3H 

397.»* 

8«D  Louis  PBt«l, 

B<g,gBO 

.      ilS,(e7 

Dursngo, 

1B£,B06 

SoDorm 

93jm 

.     S0,968 

Two  C«lifomla«, 

18,006 

Yuatan, 

.    358,861 

Mexico, 

11£,9S6 

Pu«bl.,     . 

68,717 

TT-ci;        .         . 

MW 

o™«. 

10,069 

Vallsdolid, 

17,098 

SB,09B 

GsD  Louis  P«to^ 

.       8,671 

Zmantaa*, 

»,iaii 

Durango, 

11.087 

AppraiimtiM  resull  of  the  enutioeraiion  la  1793,  ^18,000    4,«B3,S£9 

The  above  table  exhibits  the  minimum  of  the  papulation  ;  for  from  fear 
of  an  increase  of  taxes,  every  bead  of  a  family  endeavonred  to  diminish 
the  number  of  fomilies  in  bis  house ;  end  others  withdrew  themselves  from 
their  several  districts  till  the  ennmeration  was  finished.  From  these  and 
other  circumstances,  it  was  judged  that  at  least  a  sixth  or  seventh  part 
ought  at  least  to  be  added  to  the  snm  total ;  and  the  papulation  of  all 
New  Spain  was  therefore  estimated  by  the  government  at  5,20O,OU0.  The 
census  has  never  since  been  renewed ;  but  Humboldt  supposes  that  the 
popnlstion  must  have  increased  to  at  least  5,900,000,  in  1803 ;  which, 
eren  in  his  opinion,  was  probably  far  below  the  truth ;  and  to  6,500,000, 


■  Tb«  Tcwons  of  thU  rapid  incmn,  he  draws  from  the  sngmfntatlon  of  the  tithaa, 
which  have  doubled  In  1«  than  S4  fcan  preoadlng  IMS,— the  incnui  at  Ihs  ladUn 

.._,._..__      .L.  ..... mptioo, — tbeprogrsMaf  ■crluultuTeud  oiTiliutioD. 

J  k 1 f  th,  uble-knd,— md  flosllr, 

_     -J M  of  document*  fumUhsd  him 

_,  ....  siohlH*hi9  of  Moiieo  and  othen  of  the  Spanish  eSarfw,  ba  wa*  enahlHl  la  6i 
with  (onalderable  aceuracy  the  ptoportion  betwlit  thtm,  which  tariei  vcrv  diSinentIr, 
■cCOTding  to  the  cllnute  and  •Blubritjr  of  the  air.  The  followlag  table  ahowa  the  pro- 
pMlion  bMwcni  the  birtha  and  deadw,  Inll  towDsaadvill^^New  Spain,  namdy : 


b*  number  of  newljr  oonalructad  iiousM  in  everr  part  of  the  ta 
roro  the  autm  of  the  births  ^ove  the  deatha.  By  means  of  do 
'J  the  aiohlH*hi9  of  Mexico  and  othen  of  the  Spanish  olarKv, 


Tbe  following  t^e  exfaiUla  Humboldt's  Mtimue  of  the  popnlation  in 
1803,  with  the  number  of  infaabitanta  to  every  sqiutre  mile  : 


every  sqiutre  n 

A,  488,100  i> 


16,900 
£1,000 

3B.ono 

£9,000 


According  to  Pike's  eetirnktOi  (he  popalation  of  the  internal  provinceii, 
independent  of  the  CBlifgrniu,  was  635,000  Bonis,  eiceedii^  Hnmholdt's 


Slngueluou), 
CaliDUTa, 


IB  man  t<nn  of  theM  elenn  pUoci  ii  100  to  ISS  i  but  the  prnporliDn  w 

raj-ded  AS  Buitable  for  the  vrhote  populatian,  in  Hutnboldt'n  Dpinioii,  ig 

gr«iter  on  the  tHbl*-Und  thnn 


regarded 


hich  may  be 

e    popukti —     '-    " 1- -IJ.' :.,:-_     !_  .™>    J    _.!._  .. 

devsEed  and  dry  pialo,  and  Iguala,  placed  Iti  a  very  low,  wann,  and  h 
formrr  baviog  VOi  annual  births  lo  100  dimlhs.  and  tbe  latur  ItO  bin 
The  difference  li  gresteat  at  Panuui,  on  the  ooait,  nhere,  tor  on  nTtr 
iheUrthltothgdeMluTrereaiiesta  100.  In  tha  holand  moiat  regio 
b  B  gnat,  that  the  population  eipcrienua  no  Kusible  incraur ;  but  I 
where  the  papnlation  i*  chiefly  con»ntrated,  the  proporxi on  of  births  I 
190  or  aw  to  100.  The  whole  papulation  itnlf,  not  baInK  accurately  determined.  111 
Impanible  to  atate  pnclaely  the  propnrtitHi  of  the  birtha  and  deaths  la  all  ibe  inhabl 
tanta.  We  are  favoured  by  Humboldt  with  that  nlatlvr  proportion,  in  the  city  o 
Ouanaxuato,  and  In  the  tity  and  territory  of  Queretaro,  only.  In  the  former.  conUin 
ingapopulBllaii  of  60,100,  the  btrtba  are  1  In  I.'^,  and  the  deaths  1  in  SO;  in  the  lattei 
where  the  papulation  is  70,600,  tbe  births  aiT  1  in  U,  and  tbedi-nihi  I  in  SB.  In  gen 
uai,  the  pratKirtion  of  the  births  to  the  population  m^  be  estimated  at  1  in  IT,  an 
(he  deaths  1  in  SO;  and  themnoal  numbar  of  death*  in  New  Spain  at  (00,000,  and  th* 


'it 


eatimste  b^  181,200  aonla ;  and  u  he  was  upon  the  spot,  hJB  estimate  ia 
pertiapa  more  correct.  Navarro  estimated  the  total  population  of  the  Mex- 
ican repablic,  in  1825,  at  6,122,354  aonU.  This  pupulHtion  wu  composed 
of  1,097,029  Spaniards  (Creoles),  3,676,231  Indians,  and  1,338,706  of 
dirers  castes.  This  statement  is  far  below  Balbi's,  which  gives  to  Mex- 
ico, exclusive  of  Guatemala,  7,500,000  souls.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that,  in  the  long-continued  straggle  oF  15  years,  the  population 
must  have  suffered  severely,  and  that  a  very  great  diminution  must  bare 
taken  place  in  the  number.  In  the  absence  of  all  other  documents,  if  the 
carnage  occasioned  by  the  civil  war  be  taken  into  account,  we  have  little  or 
no  scruple  is  admitting  the  truth  of  Navarro's  statement,  and  that  the 
population,  in  1825,  was  really  less  than  in  1808,  when  it  was  estimated 
St  6,500,000  souls  by  Humboldt.  As  to  the  proportion  of  the  different 
races,  in  1803,  to  each  other,  the  following  table  is  given  by  Humboldt, 
namely  ; 

Indigenoui,  or  ladisna. 


Tlie  civilized  Indiana  in  the  province  of  New  Mexico  compose  24 
tribes.  In  the  provinces  of  Sonora  and  Cinaloa,  the  whole  number  of 
civilized  and  tributary  Indians  does  not  amount  to  2,100  souls.  But  be- 
sides the  native  tribes  enumerated  in  the  Mexican  populatioo,  and  pursuing 
agricultural  and  mechanical  employments,  there  are  numbers  of  savage  and 
independent  tribes  scattered  throughout  the  northern,  eastern,  and  north- 
western parts  of  the  internal  provinces, — some  keeping  the  Spaniards  in  a 
state  of  constant  alarm, — and  others  living  on  a  friendly  footing  with  them, 
ihongli  always  at  war  wi^  each  other.  In  the  space  between  tbe  Rio  del 
Norte  and  tbe  American  frontier,  are  tbe  following  tribes :  1.  The  Tatva- 
kenoes,  on  the  Rio  Brauof,  200  warriors,  800  souls ;  2.  Tancardt,  on  tbe 
same  stream,  600  warriors,  2,400  souls ;  3.  Kaiues,  on  the  bay  of  St  Ber- 
nard, numbers  unknown  i  4.  Carankomai,  on  an  island,  or  rather  peniasn- 
la,  in  the  bay  of  St  Bernard,  500  wariiors,  2,000  souU  ;  5.  Mayer,  at  the 
month  of  the  Guadaloupe  river,  200  warriors,  800  souls ;  6.  Accoeaamt, 
200  miles  S.W.  of  Nacogdoches,  80  trarriora,  320  souls  ;  7.  Bediet,  60 
miles  west  of  Nact^doches,  100  warriors,  400  souls ;  8.  KeyM,  or  Keg- 
chiet,  on  Trinity  river,  60  warriors,  240  souls ;  9.  Aliche,  only  25  souls 
remaining,  tiie  rest  being  cat  off  by  the  small  pox.  Total,  9  tribes,  1,340 
warriors,  5,360  souls. — In  the  province  of  Cohahuila,  are  the  Lee  Panu 
Indians,  divided  into  three  roving  bands,  of  350,  SOU,  and  100  warriors  i 
total,  750  warriors,  3,000  souls.  In  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico  and 
New  Biscay,  besides  the  Jetant,  Camanehet,  and  Kyalimayt,  ennmerated 
in  the  list  of  Indian  tribes  belonging  to  Louisiana,  and  always  hovering  on 
the  frontiers  of  Spanish  America  and  the  United  Slates,  are  the  Appachet, 

«f  ths  birlhi  St  350,000 ;  saniul  cicm  at  births  above  dealhi,  1M),00D.  From  thMs 
ooasldflntiont,  and  aUowIo^  only  a,  tsnCh  in  pUiK  of  a  ilKth  part  of  tbe  Lnbabitsnti  to 
have  bfon  omitted  in  tbs  ccniui  of  1793,  Humboldl  is  penuuled,  that  In  admitting 
b,9U0/KW  aa  tbe  population  in  13(13,  he  has  given  a  number  much  belotv  the  exietini 
paputation.  If  to  this  number  be  added  the  aggregate  increaie  of  five  yenrs,  or  7M,OO0 
peranuk  tbapopulalioo  In  1308  •rould  be  upivardi  of  6,600,000  perHuL 


Utaha,  and  Nanahatot,  whine  namben  are  Mt'iraatml  at  8,000,  and  whoie 
babitx  will  b«i  afl«rwar(lH  dvicribed. 

In  the  province  of  Sonora,  the  tribei  of  Indioi  Srawu,  or  wan<)eiiDg 
Intliani,  a*  they  are  termed  by  tbe  Spaniards,  are  very  aumsrous ;  as,  the 
Finuu,  inbabitiog  the  Pimerift  Alca  ;  the  Coeomaricopat ;  the  Sens,  to- 
ward* the  lODrce  of  the  river  of  Ascension,  a  very  warlike  tribe,  and  be- 
lieved by  the  Mexican  literati  to  be  of  Aaialic  origin,  on  account  of  the 
analogy  between  their  name  and  that  of  the  Seres,  placed  by  ancient  geo- 
graphara  at  the  foot  of  tho  moantaine  of  Ottorocoiras,  to  the  east  of  Scy- 
dii>,  ezlra  Imanm  ;  the  Popagos,  to  the  north  of  tba  Serai  ;  tbe  Citciica- 
chei  and  Cucapa*,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Gila  ;  the  Jamat,  immediately 
E^ve  the  confluence  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado;  the  Jenrgueih  Indiana,  at 
the  head  of  the  golf  of  California.  Between  the  Colorado  and  Gila  are 
the  Tejuat,  whence  the  cmintry  north  of  Callforniz  obtained  the  name  of 
Grand  Tejuayo,  as  also  of  Apacberia,  from  the  Appachea  :  the  Yabtpeat, 
with  long  beards  ;  the  Aijorai,  at  the  source  of  the  Gila ;  the  Yamayat, 
Jatehedumt,  Cosuinat,  Mocquit,  Jutas,  and  Tabegnacbii,  neu  the  most 
N.E.  ionrcea  of  the  Colorado  ;  the  RagnapuU,  between  the  npper  connes 
of  tbe  Colorado  and  Bnenaventnra  rivers ;  and  beyond  these  the  Yampa- 
rka*.  To  the  N.W.  of  the  Colorado  are  the  Chimeguahas,  Nochit,  Javt- 
buicraririt,  Tin^Mbachii,  and  tbe  Guacaros. 

Tbe  Indians  between  the  Gila  and  Colorado  are  not  ao  barbaroos  and 
Mvage  aa  those  in  their  vicinity,  bnt  have  advanced  connderably  in  civili- 
za^on.  A  missionary  who  visited  the  Mocqnia,  in  1773,  was  aatonished 
to  find  an  Indian  town  on  the  Yagnesila,  with  two  great  squares,  bonaea  of 
eeveral  atoriea,  streets  well  laid  out,  and  paialtel  to  each  other.  Every 
evening  the  people  assemble  on  the  terraces  of  their  houses,  which  seem  to 
rtisemble  thoae  of  the  Catat  Grande*,  mentioned  before  as  an  ancient 
abode  of  the  Aztecs  or  Mexicans.  This  r^on  everywhere  presents 
traces  of  tbe  cultivation  of  the  ancient  Mexicans.  Perhaps  at  the  period 
of  the  sncceaaive  migrauons  of  tbe  Tolteca,  Chicliimeca,  and  Aztecs,  aome 
tribee  aepacated  from  the  rest,  and  remaiued  in  these  northern  regions. 
However,  the  languages  spoken  by  these  Indians  is  essentially  different 
from  that  of  the  Mexicans. 

State  of  Society,  Mannert,  and  Cualoms.J  The  whites,  under  the  two 
denominabont  of  Spaciarda  and  Creoles,  occupy  the  Scat  place  in  the  scale 
of  Mexican  society,  in  respect  of  political  impoftance,  we^Jtb,  and  infor- 
Dution,  though  in  numbers  they  do  not  amount  lo  above  one-half  of  the 
mixed  breed  or  third  class  of  Spanish- American  population.  OF  these 
two  dasaea  of  whites,  the  Spaniards,  previous  to  tbe  revoliuion,  engTosseil 
tbe  whole  political  power,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Creoles  i  and  this  poli- 
tical inequality,  of  course,  produced  a  deep-rooted  enmity  on  the  part  of  the 
Creoles,  and  an  overbearing  bau^tiness  on  tbe  part  of  their  oppressors.  As 
long,  indeed,  as  tbe  Creoles  conudered  that  their  security  against  the  other 
classes  of  the  population,  aa  tbe  Indians  and  the  mixed  breeds,  depended 
on  making  common  cause  with  tbe  Europeans,  the  court  of  Madrid  was 
aafe  enough  in  its  system  of  exclusion  and  oppression  ;  and  to  ^is  princi- 
ple, Humboldt  ascribes  very  satisfactorily  the  passiveness  and  long  for- 
bewnoce  of  tlie  Creoles.  But  after  the  peace  of  1783,  which  gave  inde- 
pendence to  the  Anglo-Americans,  the  common  language  of  a  Creole  (says 
Humboldt)  became  :  "  I  am  not  a  Spaniard,  I  am  an  American," — a  de- 
claration sufficiently  ominous,  and  an  indication  of  the  growing  self-impor 
ance  of  the  Creolea.     By  a  succession  of  legislative  measures,  commenf 


in  1827,  the  entire  expjUriation  of  the  Spanish  r«si(lenta  haa  been  uffected 
by  the  clua  orer  whom  they  so  long  UDJnetly  tyrannised.  The  Creolaa 
are  naturally  acute,  and  hare  a  bappy  aptitade  for  all  arts  and  scieDcefl, 
though  education  is  much  neglected  amongst  them.  It  ia  in  Mexico, 
chiefly,  that  we  meet  with  trell-informed  Creoles  ;  bnt  there  is  a  remarka- 
ble contrast  between  the  people  in  the  interior  prorinces  and  the  enlight- 
ened classes  of  the  capital. 

As  the  whites  form  the  only  class  who  possesi  any  poliucal  importMiGa 
and  intellectual  cultivation,  they  are  also  the  only  class  who  possess  great 
wealth.  Wealth  ii  unhappily  more  unequally  distributed  in  Mexico  than 
in  all  the  other  Spanish  colonies  put  together,  being  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  opulent  families,  and  successful  mining-speculators. 

The  Creoles  are  thus  characterised  by  an  American  traveller :  "  Satisfied 
with  the  enjoyment  of  their  large  estates,  and  with  the  consideratien  which 
their  rank  and  wealth  confer,  they  saek  no  other  distinction  ;  they  are  not 
remarkable  for  their  attainments,  or  for  the  strictneas  of  their  aiorals. 
The  lawyers,"  it  is  added,  "who,  in  fact,  exercise  mach  more  influence 
over  the  people,  rank  next  to  the  nobles.  They  are  the  younger  hranchea 
of  noble  houses,  or  the  sons  of  Europeans,  and  are  diatingnisbed  by 
ebrewdness  and  intelligence.  Nest  in  importance  are  the  merchants  and 
shopkeepers  ;  for  the  former  are  not  sufficiently  nuuMTOiia  to  form  a 
separate  class :  they  are  wealthy,  and  might  posaais  influence,  but  have 
hitherto  taken  little  part  in  the  politics  of  the  country,  most  probably  from 
the  fear  of  losing  their  property.  The  labouring  class  in  the  cities  and 
towns,  includes  all  castes  and  colours  ;  they  are  industrious  and  orderly, 
and  view  with  interest  what  is  passing  arotutd  them ;  most  of  them  can 
read,  and  in  the  large  citiea,  papers  and  pamphlets  are  hawked  aboat  the 
street,  and  sold  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  labouring  class  in  the  country  ia 
composed,  in  the  same  manner,  of  different  castes ;  they  are  sober,  indoa- 
trious,  doule,  ignorant,  and  superstitious,  and  may  be  lad  by  their  priests 
and  masters  to  good  or  evil,  llieir  apathy  has  in  some  measure  been 
overcome  by  the  long  straggle  for  independence,  in  wbich  moat  of  them 
bore  a  part,  bnt  they  are  still  under  the  influence  and  direction  of  tha 
priests.  The  last  class,  unknown  as  such  in  a  well  regulated  society,  con- 
aista  of  beggars  and  idlers,  drones  that  prey  upon  the  community,  and  who, 
having  nothing  to  lose,  are  always  ready  to  swell  the  cry  of  popular  fer- 
ment, or  to  lend  their  aid  in  imperial  tyranny.  The  influence  of  this  class, 
'9  numerooa,  upon  the  fate  of  revolutions,  has  always  been 

s  of  the  Mexican  Spaniards,  or  Creoles,  are  dif- 
ferent in  many  respects  ttom  those  of  the  parent  state  ;  and  have  become 
much  corrupted  in  the  popnlous,  , opulent,  and  delicious  city  of  Mexico. 
They  are  extremely  addicted  to  festivals,  fire-works,  gambling,  hwas'tacing 
cockfighting,  music,  dancing,  and  smoking  cigars.  All  the  Mexican  ladies 
■moke  tobacco  in  little  cigaca.  Continually  occupied  in  this  amusement, 
aa  soon  as  one  cigar  is  exhausted  another  is  lighted  ;  and  they  only  ceaae 
to  antoke  when  tbey  eat  or  sleep.  It  may  be  eauly  conceived  how  much 
the  health  and  complexion  of  a  fine  female  are  vitiated  by  this  indecent  and 
abominable  practice.  The  most  of  the  day  is  consumed  in  eating.  In  dte 
morning  they  take  chocolate  ;  breaklast  is  served  at  nine  ;  another  break- 
last  at  eleven ;  and  soon  after  noon,  they  dine.  The  tietio,  or  nfteniooa 
nap,  itt  succeeded  by  an  afternoon  lanncheon,  more  chocolate,  and  a  hearty 
anpper.  The  Mexican  ladies  imitate  the  Earopean  fashions,  and  are  oaton- 
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teriou  of  tbeir  wealth,  in  the  qoantity  of  their  diamondB,  aod  the  size  of 
their  peerle,  when  at  bftlU  and  feitirats. 

The  dreis  of  the  malea  ha^  nndergone  a  umilir  change,  end  there  is  lit- 
tle difference  in  this  reepect  between  diem  and  those  of  Old  Spain.  Those 
of  the  lower  class,  of  whatever  cast  or  colour,  were  all,  a  few  years  since, 
wrapt  ap  in  mantles,  irithont  any  other  dress  hut  drawers  and  a  little  hat. 
There  are  a  great  nnmber  of  baths  at  Mexico,  the  frequent  use  of  which 
atones  for  the  want  of  linen  ;  and  the  climate  being  warn)  and  dry  renders 
bathing  agreeable  and  salatary. 

The  other  casta,  as  the  Meztizoea,  Malatoes,  Indians,  and  Blacks,  are 
poesessed  of  neither  power  nor  propertjr,  nor  edncation  ;  all  these,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  being  monopolized  by  the  whiles.  The  Meztizoea  are  of 
a  milder  cliaracter  than  the  Malalaea.  Meztizoea  and  Zamboes,  or  the 
firoit  of  European  and  Indian  crossings,  are  nnkoown  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  whites  hare  nerer  mingled  with  the  natives  or  copper-coloored 
nee,  nor  these  latter  with  the  blacks.  As  few  or  no  women  accompanied 
the  Spanish  conquerors  of  Mexico,  they  were  neceesitated  to  matrimonial 
mterconrse  with  the  native  females,  and  thns  a  race  of  descendants  of  a 
most  anomalous  description  was  prodBCed.  These,  in  a  few  generations, 
mixing  with  imported  Africans,  and  with  the  whites,  atiU  iarther  increased 
the  mixed  breeds  and  different  classes,  who  in  process  of  time  assumed  a 
variety  of  ranks,  exactly  according  to  their  greater  or  less  affinity  to  the 
whites.  The  scale  of  society  is  determined  exactly  and  rigorously  accord- 
ing to  the  colour.  These  distinctions  arising  from  coloar  operate  as  so 
many  barriers  to  that  social  consolidation  which  is  the  strength  of  a  nation, 
aad  so  essential  to  its  independence  and  Felicity.  The  white  claases  sincerely 
hate  each  other,  and  both  are  as  sincerely  hated  by  the  mixed  breeds ;  and 
this  mutual  hatred  of  all  the  different  grades  of  colour  lo  one  another  wae 
carefully  fomented  by  the  Spanish  court,  in  order  to  preaerve  its  own 
power  in  the  country.  The  whole  number  of  blacka  does  not  much  ex- 
ceed 6000,  and  they  were  all  fblly  emancipated  by  decree  of  the  president 
of  15th  September  1829. 

As  lo  the  moral  or  intellectual  faculties  of  the  present  race  of  Mexican 
Indians,  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  them  justly,  if  the  long  state  of  degra- 
dation nnder  which  they  have  laboured  be  considered.  The  better  part  of 
this  indigenous  race,  from  whom  a  greater  d^ree  of  intellectual  cultivation 
might  have  been  expected,  almost  whoUy  perished  in  their  disastrous 
Btmggle  with  European  ferocity.  Their  temples  were  levelled  with  the 
ground,  their  priests,  in  whose  hands  were  deposited  all  tbeir  historical, 
mythological,  and  astronomical  science  (for  the  priests  observed  the  meri- 
dian-sbade«  in  the  gnomon,  and  regulateit  the  kalendar),  were  exter- 
minated ;  and  those  hieri^lyphical  paintings,  the  only  medium  by  which 
every  kind  of  knowledge  was  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation, 
were  all  burned  by  the  monks.  The  Indians  thus  deprived  of  these  means 
of  instruction  enjoyed  by  dieir  ancestors,  were  plunged  in  ignorance  so 
much  the  deeper,  as  the  Popish  missionaries  were  totally  ignorant  of  Um 
Mexican  language,  and  could  therefore  substitate  no  new  ideas  in  phMM  of 
the  old.  The  present  Mexican  Indians  are  a  grave,  melancholic,  and 
nlent  race,  except  when  inebriated  by  intoxicating  liquors.  They  have 
neither  that  mobility  of  aensation,  gesture,  or  feature,  nor  that  mental  ac- 
tivity which  distioguishee  the  tribes  of  equinoctial  Africa.  A  Mexican 
Indian  and  a  Congoe^  Negro  are  a  perfect  contract.  Indian  gravity  is  par- 
ticuUrly  remarkable  in  the  children,  who,  at  four  or  five  years  old,  display 


much  more  intellj^nce  aod  nuturity  liian  while  children.  A  myaWrioan 
Hir  is  thrown  by  a  Mexican  over  hia  moat  indifferent  Mtions,  and  the  most 
violent  paMions  are  nerer  painted  in  hia  (ace.  The  Indiana  of  Ttaacaln  dis- 
play more  eaer§^  than  those  of  Mexico ;  and  even  in  their  preaent  df^ra- 
dation,  the  descendants  uf  these  repablicaos  sre  still  distinguished  by  a  cer- 
tain haughtiness  of  character,  inspired  by  the  memory  of  their  former  gran- 
deur. The  introduction  of  tinch  ChristianiEy  aa  they  received  from  the 
Kpaniah  ecclesiastics,  has  produced  no  other  change  on  the  Indiana  than  tbs 
mere  substitntion  of  new  ceremonies  for  those  of  a  religion  essentially  san- 
guinary. Dogma  has  not  succeeded  to  doi^mr,  and  the  natirea  know 
nothing  of  leligion  but  its  exteiior  forma.  Tiiey  are  amused  hnt  not  edi- 
fied by  the  aplendid  procesaions,  the  pompous  ritea,  and  the  nomennia  fes- 
tivals of  the  Catholic  worship ;  Indiana  masked,  and  adorned  with  small 
tinkling  bella,  perform  savage  dances  round  the  attar,  while  a  monk  ele- 
ratea  the  host.  Innred  to  a  long  slavery,  the  Mexicans  patiently  bear  the 
yoke  of  oppre>'sion,  sntl  only  oppo.-e  to  the  domination  of  the  whiloa  a 
canning,  artfully  vailed  under  the  appearance  of  stupidity  and  apathy.  Un- 
able to  revpnge  himaelf  on  hi;*  oppressors,  he  delights  to  make  common 
cause  with  tbem  in  oppressing  bis  fellow- Indians.  Harassed  for  ages  by 
tyranny,  he  wishea  to  tyrannize  in  bis  turn,  and  none  exercise  power  witli 
greater  severity  than  the  copper-coloured  mi^trates  of  the  Indian  Tillages, 
especially  aa  they  are  sure  of  being  supported  by  the  priest,  or  aub-dela- 
gado.  The  Indians  aeem  to  poBseaa  little  or  no  imagination  ;  but  when  an 
Indian  attaint  a  rert^a  stage  of  civilization,  he  displays  a  great  facility 
of  appreh?niion,  a  jadicions  mind,  a  natural  logic,  and  a  particular 
talent  for  metaphysical  refinement.  He  reasons  coolly  and  orderly,  but 
never  manifeata  that  versatility  of  imagination,  that  aentimental  glow,  and 
that  creative  and  animating  art,  which  characierize  the  people  of  aoutbera 
Europe.  Their  dancing  and  muaic  partake  of  their  natural  gravity  and 
melancholy.  Their  songs  are  terrific  and  moumfal.  Their  women  are 
possessed  of  more  vlvadty,  but  share  that  nsnal  degree  of  servitude  to 
which  femalea  are  subjected  among  nations  where  dvilization  is  in  a  state 
of  inhncy. 

The  Mexican  Indiana  ore  divided  into  two  classes,  namely ;  the  nobles 
or  C(Uti/KM,  and  the  tributary  Indiana.  The  former,  by  die  Spanish  laws, 
ought  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  Caatilion  nobility,  in  point  of  privileges. 
But  in  their  preaent  aitustion  this  advantage  ia  wholly  illusory.  The 
caziqne  is  now  a  very  different  being  Irom  what  he  woa  in  the  days  of 
Montemma ;  and  is  hardly  distinguish  able  in  hia  dresa,  mode  of  living,  and 
that  aspect  of  misery  which  he  lovea  to  exhibit,  from  hia  humble  ranal 
iwbo  still  shows  him  the  same  distant  respect  which  was  prescribed  by  the 
ancient  inatitntions  of  the  Aztec  hienircby.  As  the  oppressed  love  to  be 
oppressors  in  their  turn,  the  tributary  Indiuis  are  more  oppressed 
by  then:  own  cazlquea  than  by  the  Spaniards  themselves.  There  still 
exist  at  Pannco  two  Indian  communities,  amounting  to  about  909  soola, 
who  apeak  the  ancient  Guaztec  languige,  and  may  be  r^arded  as 
the  sole  survivors  of  a  tribe  which  once  numbered  100,000  sods.  Very 
few  Indians  enjoy  any  thing  like  a  mediocrity  of  fortune.  In  Oaxacs,  Val- 
ladolid,  the  vaUey  of  Tolucca,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  La  Puebla,  there  are 
several  Indians  who  possess  great  wealth  under  en  appearance  of  extreme 
poverty.  "  A  more,  mild,  polite,  civil  race  of  men  than  the  native  Indians," 
says  a  recent  writer,  "  I  have  not  found  in  any  country.  They  are  at  zero  in 
ignorance,  but  their  old  and  many  of  their  present  msateni,  are  many  de- 
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f^reea  below  in  i^iioivice,  from  tbe  defect  of  a  bail  ednntioa.  I  liare  more 
hopes  of  tbe  IndiMi  populatian  (irho  are  fire-tixths  of  the  wholi>)  than 
from  either  the  descsnduits  of  the  EaropeKo*,  or  the  mixed  breed. 

I^angvaget.'}  Of  tlie  Tariona  Ivignages  ipolieD  tbroughont  New  Spun, 
tbe  Mexican  ia  the  chief.  Tbe  grainman  aod  dictioaanes  which  have  been 
pnbliabed  of  this  langaage  ahow  it  to  differ  esMDUall)'  from  the  Pernvian. 
Tbe  worda  frequently  end  in  li,  and  are  besidea  of  a  anrpriaing  and  nopro- 
notmceable  length,  reaembliog  in  this  respect  the  langnagss  of  the  North 
Americaa  savages,  and  some  of  tbe  African  dialects ;  bat  atrongly  con- 
tra«ed  with  tfaoso  of  Asia,  in  which  the  muat  polished,  as  the  Chineae,  are 
monosyllabic  According  to  Clar^ero,  tbe  Mexican  tongne  wants  the  con- 
sonants b,  d,  f,  g,  r,  and  «, — in  this  respect  strictly  coincidiog  with  tbe 
Pwnvian  langoage,  except  that  the  latter,  instead  of  the  r,  is  aajd  to  want 
tbe  z.  Some  of  the  Mexican  words  are  sixtaeo  syllables  in  length,  and  are 
from  this  circumstwice  faarsb  and  unpleasant  to  the  ear. 

The  Spanish  colonists  being  chiefly  of  Andaloaian  ilescent,  tbe  Spanish 
langoagB  ia  spoken  with  an  accent  disagreeable  to  a  Caatilian  ear,  and  is 
mnch  cormpted  in  New  Spain  ;  an  infinity  of  foreign  axpressiona  having 
been  adopted,  and  a  new  meaning  giren  to  many  words  and  phrases. 

Liierature.'\  The  genins  of  the  Catholic  religion,  the  establishment  of 
the  inquisition,  and  the  selfish  policy  of  the  mother-country,  combined  with 
tbe  habits  and  pnnnits  of  th«  coloniats  themselres,  hare  so  effectually  co- 
operated to  a  seclusion  of  almost  all  knowledge  in  this  country,  that  (be 
coloniats  may  be  said  to  hare  vegetated  lilce  vi»  acorn  in  tbe  forest ;  they 
are  but  beginning  to  see,  ifarongh  the  darkness  of  tbe  gloom  thUaarrounds 
them,  tbe  light  of  day.  Hm  education  of  the  lower  classes  has  been 
Utterly  neglected ;  and  thoi^  initracted  in  some  of  the  ritual  observances 
of  Catholicism,  yet  this  instruction  seldom  goes  forther  than  to  teach  them  to 
adore  the  Vi^n,  and  to  make  the  sign  of  tbe  cross ;  whilst  in  the  Indian 
villages  ignorance  ia  csrefolty  fostered,  and  the  ancient  idolatry  frequently 
winked  at  by  their  caziqnes.  The  edacation  of  the  higher  classes  hu  been 
somewhat  bettor  attended  to;  and  in  the  nniveraities  there  are  some  pro- 
fessors who  may  pass  for  learned.  Tbe  radisaenta  of  science  only  were 
taught  in  these  seminaries ;  and  these  wsra  diffused  over  a  very  nurow 
aurhce,  as  tbe  ponession  of  learning  and  science  conferred  no  disunction, 
aod  led  to  no  emolument,  in  a  country  where  the  simple  fact  of  not  being 
bom  in  Spain  was  an  effectual  exclusion  from  all  promotion.  Such  ioju- 
dicions  and  selfish  policy  baa  long  operated  as  a  bar  to  all  literary  iodoatry 
and  aspiring  geains.  Some  incipient  rays  of  light  have,  however,  lately 
appeared ;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  the  darkness  will  be 
giadoolly  dispelled.  The  method  of  study  baa  been  reformed  in  the 
saminanea  of  Mexico ;  and  in  place  of  scholastic  snbtiliies,  the  belles 
letiras  and  other  nseful  studies  begin  to  bs  substituted.  Reading  is  be- 
come an  article  of  request  among  tbe  higher  classes  of  Creoles  ;  and  a 
Dumber  of  modem  sdenufic  insUtutions  have  been  lately  formed  at  Mex< 
ice.  "  Most  of  the  people  in  the  cities,"  saya  a  recent  traveller,  "  can 
read  and  write.  I  would  not  he  underatood  as  including  tbe  lepcro*;  but 
I  hare  frequency  remarked  men  clothed  in  the  garb  of  extreme  poverty, 
reading  the  gazettes  in  tbe  street.  Of  these  thtare  are  three  pablished  every 
oihsr  day  in  the  week,  which  are  sold  for  1'^^  cenlr  a-piece  ;  and  pamph- 
tais  and  loose  sheets  are  hawked  about  and  sold  at  a  reasonable  rata, 
l^re  are  several  hooksellers'  shops,  which  are  but  scantily  supplied  with 
books.  The  booksellers  have  hitherto  laboured  under  all  the  disadvantagea 
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ar  the  prohibitory  iTttem  o(  the  Roman  cadiolic  dinrcb,  bnt  are  now  ^• 
deaTOnring  to  farniih  tbenuelres  iritfa  tbe  beat  modero  works,  llie  feir 
booka  to  be  fonnti  in  the  shape  are  eztraTagantly  dear.  There  are  terenU 
valuable  private  librarie*  ;  and  many  Creole  gentlemen,  who  have  viuted 
Enrope,  have  a  tait«  both  for  literature  and  the  fine  an*.  This  is  cwt«nly 
mora  rare  among  those  who  have  never  been  ont  of  their  own  conntiy. 
The  means  of  education  were  more  limited  under  the  colonial  system,  and 
liberal  studies  were  discouraged.  The  Latin  language,  law,  dieology,  and 
philosophy,  were  taagfat  in  the  collegee,  and  only  so  much  of  the  latter  aa 
die  clergy  thought  might  be  taught  with  safety.  The  children  of  the  no- 
bility and  wealthy  inhabitante  are  principally  langht  at  home.  The  places 
of  public  instruction  in  the  greatest  repute,  are  the  Seminario  and  Satt 
Ildefonza,  Lancasterian  schools  were  established  in  the  capital  hy  the  em- 
peror ;  and  his  ex-majesty  asanred  Mr  Bullock,  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
extend  them  thronghont  tho  provinces.  "  There  are  now,"  says  this  tra- 
veller, "three  or  four  duly  papers  (1833)  ;  bnt  they  contain  very  little 
informntion  ;  they  are  only  jnst  beginniAg  to  insert  advertisements,  gratia, 
in  die  same  manner  as  they  were  in  England  at  the  commencement  of  our 
newspapers."  Medical  and  chimrgical  knowledge  is  represented  to  be  at 
the  lowest  ebb.  Dissections  are  not  allowed  by  law.  "  An  able  oculist 
would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  and  blesaiag  to  Mexico,  where  diseasee  of 
the  eye  are  so  prevalent :  there  is  not  a  native  who  can  perform  an  opera- 
tion. Several  young  physicians  from  the  United  States  had  arrived,  and 
were  getting  into  practice,  although  labouring  under  the  great  disadvantago 
of  not  knowing  the  Spanish  language."  Since  the  period  of  this  traveller's 
viait  to  Mexico,  there  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  some  improvement 
haa  taken  place.  One  of  the  first  objects  to  which  all  the  republican 
goremmenta  have  turned  their  attention,  haa  been  the  means  of  public 
instmction. 

,'  The  nniveisily  of  Mexico  was  founded  in  1551,  under  tiie  denamina- 
tion  of  the  royal  and  pontifical  university  ;  the  cloister  was  composed  of 
S51  doctors,  who  possessed  every  faculty  bnt  that  of  reasoning.  Utere 
have  been  as  many  as  200  students  at  one  time  in  this  institntion,  bnt 
there  were,  in  1SS2,  very  few.  A  public  library  was  founded  about  50 
years  since  for  die  nse  of  the  nniversity,  end  is  well  stocked  with  booka 
of  old  scholastic  theology ;  but  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect,  in  ihia 
library,  new  editions  of  the  classics,  or  new  works  in  science  and  phi- 
losophy ;  because  (says  Estalla)  certain  inddenta  have  prevented  the 
full  enjoymoit  of  the  revannea,  thoogh  equal  to  any  in  Spain.  Then  are 
aevenl  other  collegee  in  Mexico,  as  one  founded  by  the  archbishop  of 
Guadalajara;  a  aeminary  founded  by  the  archbishop  of  Mexico,  in  16S2, 
according  to  the  exact  method  ordered  by  the  conocil  of  Trent ;  the  colleg* 
of  St  John  de  Lateran ;  and  5  colleges  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jeeuits. 

A  deficiency  having  at  length  been  observed  of  men  capable  of  di- 
recting the  minuralogic  operations  so  general  in  New  Spain,  a  Afntma, 
or  college  of  minea,  was  instituted  some  years  ago,  where  youth  were 
iaatmcted  not  only  io  that  acience,  bat  in  other  important  brandies  of 
edocMion  ;  bnl  the  funds  of  this  excellent  institntion  hare  been  diverted 
to  othar  purposes.  Another  recent  institution,  which  has  ahaivd  the 
saoM  faa,  was  the  academy  of  the  three  arta  of  architectnre,  sculptuic, 
and  painting.  This  academy  owed  its  birth  to  the  patriotiam  of  aeveral 
Mexican  individwds,  and  to  the  exertions  of  the  miiustw  Galvea.  The 
guvernment  assigned  t«  it  a  aoble  and  spadons  bnilding,  and  the  reveattea 
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amoDnted  to  ^£5,208  sterling  anniully.  This  establish ment  prodaced  a 
surprising  effect  on  the  architectnnl  Uste,  as  ilisplayed  in  the  symmetry  of 
die  bailiiinga,  the  perfection  of  the  stouC'bewing,  and  tbe  ornamentB  of 
the  capitals  and  stucco  relievoa,  and  in  the  rast  nnmber  of  grand  and 
beantifiil  stone  edifices  in  tbe  cities  of  Mexico,  GnanazoBto,  «nd  Qnwe- 
Ufto.  lliia  establishment  baa  been  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the 
new  l^slatare. 

RtUgioa  and  EccleMtoMtical  Governments^  Roman  Catholicism,  in  its 
most  rigid  form,  is  tbe  religion  established  in  Mexi(»>.  The  ecclesiastical 
government  is  nnder  tbe  jurisiliction  of  1  archbishop  and  8  bishops.  Tbe 
Mexican  clei^  were  esumated  by  Hnmboldt  at  10,000,  the  half  of  whom 
were  regalars.  If  lay  brethren  and  sisters  be  included,  the  whole  number 
wonld  be  abont  11,000.  The  annual  revenne  of  tbe  Mexican  Uehops 
collectively,  amounted,  previons  to  the  revolution,  to  539,000  dollars,  or 
jC131.3:£5  sterling:  thus — 

DollArt.  Pvnnda  iferLtDg-. 

130,000  S»,850 

110,000  84,750 

100,000  SS,M» 

—  tiuadaligmra,                                     90,000  30,850 

—  Dunogo.                                     .     35,000  7,876 

—  Monterey,                                         30,000  6,750 

—  TuvaUn,                                      .    !0,000  4,500 

—  OmxBCB,                                              18,000  4,050 

—  Souon,                                               6,000  1.350 

Hie  ineqoality  of  fortune,  so  conspicuous  in  New  Spain,  is  stilt  more 
conspicuous  among  tbe  clei^, — many  of  the  lower  orders  of  whom,  in 
the  archbishopric  of  Mexico,  do  not  possess  incomes  exceeding  £25  ster- 
ling annually.  The  chapter  of  the  Mexican  cathedral  contains  23  ecclesi- 
astics. The  dean  has  10,000  dollars,  the  canons  from  7,000  to  9,000 
dollars,  and  the  lesser  canons  from  2,000  to  4,000  dollars  annually. 

Tbe  inferior  clergy  of  New  Spain  are  divided  into  euros,  doctrineroi, 
and  miuitmarot.  The  firat  are  parish-priests  in  those  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  Spaniards  have  settled.  The  second  have  the  charge  of  the 
Indian  districts  subjected  to  the  Spanish  government,  and  living  under  its 
protection.  The  third  are  employed  in  instructing  and  converting  tbe 
fiercer  tribes,  which  disdain  subjection  to  the  Spaniards,  and  live  in  remote 
or  inaccessible  regions,  where  the  Spanish  arms  have  not  yet  penetrated. 
Of  these  three  orders^  the  first  are  the  best  paid,  some  curacies  E>eing  worth 
many  tbonsond  dollars,  and  one  in  the  archbishopric  of  Mexico  is  worth 
14,000  dollars,  or  £S,150  steriing,  annually.  Many  of  the  curates  run  a 
■nccessful  career  of  ambition,  and  become  deans,  prebends,  and  bishops. 
Of  these  three  orders,  the  first  are  what  are  denominated  in  the  Catholic 
nomenclature,  seculars ;  and  the  two  last  regulars,  who  are  not  under  tho 
control  of  any  diocesan,  and  belong  to  the  four  mendicant  orders  of  monks. 
The  secular  cleigy  have  produced  hitherto  bo  men  of  talents  or  erudition  ; 
and  it  is  to  the  regulars  alone  Uiat  tbe  Americans,  whether  Creoles  or  na< 
tives,  are  indebted  for  any  portion  of  knowledge  which  they  possess  ;  and 
it  is  to  them  only  that  we  are  indebted  for  any  information  respecting  the 
climate  and  productions  of  Spanish  America,  and  the  former  and  present 
state  of  the  natives.  The  first  attempts  to  instruct  the  natives  were  made 
by  monks,  and  the  business  of  Indian  conversion  is  lodged  wholly  in  their 
hands.  Whenever  a  call  for  new  missionaries  is  made,  men  of  tbe  most 
ardent  and  aspiring  minds,  impatient  of  the  ennui  and  restraint  of  a  clois- 
ter, eagerly  offer  their  services,  and  repair  to  the  New  World  in  cjuest  of 
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libwty  and  ilUtinction.  Aa  to  the  cbvacter  and  mond  eoadnct  of  th« 
elei^i  varioiu  and  coniratlictorf  iiatomenti  have  b«eD  gi*eo.  A  conuder- 
able  reforaution  io  morale  bai  taken  place  among  them  unce  the  eiclnsion 
of  tbe  rt^lare  from  BUing  parochial  cures  has  been  effected ;  and  tbe 
bnik  of  the  iafenOT  clergy,  who  parfortn  the  dmdger^  of  the  office,  are 
B«d  to  he  liberal  and  well-infonned  men.  The  following  remark  of  Pike 
Gonceniing  the  inferior  clergy,  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  has  been  coaGrmed 
ainc«  by  recent  events : — "  I  scarcely  saw  one  of  them  who  was  not  in 
fannir  of  a  rerolntion.  Beinfc  generally  Creoles  by  birth,  end  always  kept 
in  snlxH^inate  grades,  without  the  least  shadow  of  probability  of  rising  to 
tbe  aaperior  dignities  of  tbe  charch,  their  minds  have  been  sonred  to  snch 
a  degree,  that  I  am  confident  in  asserting,  that  they  will  load  the  Tan,  when- 
erer  the  standard  of  indepundence  is  raised  in  the  coantry."  This  predic' 
tion  has  been  exactly  and  recently  verified ;  for  a  Creole  priest,  named 
Hidalgo,  a  man  of  abiliues,  eloqnence,  and  information,  was  the  prime 
mover  of  all  the  distarbonces  that  have  since  a^tated  Mexico :  and  thongh 
be  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt,  his  place  was  soon  supplied  by  another 
priest  named  Morilos. 

Romish  superstition  appears  in  all  its  pomp  io  New  Spain.  The  churches 
and  convents  are  magnificently  bnilt  and  richly  adorned ;  and  on  high  fes- 
tivals, the  display  of  gold,  silver,  and  precions  Htones,  is  snch  as  to  exceed 
European  conceptions.  The  roil  round  tbe  high  altar  of  the  cathedral  of 
Mexico  is  of  aoUd  silver  ;  and  there  is  a  silver  lamp,  so  capacious,  that 
three  men  get  in  to  clean  it ;  while  it  is  also  enri^cbed  with  lions'  heads,  and 
other  (H^naments  in  pure  gold.  Tbe  images  of  the  rii^n  and  other  saints 
are  either  solid  silver,  or  covered  with  gold  and  predona  stones.  The  ca- 
thedral of  Chiboohaa  is  tbe  most  superb  edifice  in, New  Spain.  Tbe  whole 
front  is  covered  with  statnes  of  the  apostles  and  the  different  saints,  set  in 
nidiea  of  the  wall ;  and  the  windows,  doors,  &c.  are  ornamented  with 
■calpture.  The  interior  decorations  are  immauMly  rich.  The  cost  of  this 
hnilding,  includiog  the  decorations,  was  1,500,000  dollars,  or  £375,000 
sterling ;  end  was  defrayed  by  s  tax  of  12^  per  cent,  on  every  ingot  of  gold 
or  silver  taken  out  of  Uie  neighbooring  mines.  "  In  diis  country,"  says  a 
recent  writer,  "  your  eyes  are  tired  and  yoar  ears  sUinned  with  the  loxuri* 
ons  churches,  convents,  &c.  &c.,  and  their  fatiguing  music  Their  gaii 
and  silver,  collected  by  such  cunning  industry,  may  ere  long  atone  for  its 
neCsrions  mode  of  acquisition,  by  the  use  it  will,  perhaps,  done  be  put  to. 
Those  who  at  present  enjoy  the  benefit,  have  lost,  and  are  losing  doily, 
their  power  over  the  mulUtude,  having  long  lost  all  moral  Inflnence  over  the 
few  that  rule ;  which  reduction  of  the  power  of  the  priests  is  much  ac- 
celerated by  the  banishing  the  old  Spaniards,  who,  though  so  lately  pos- 
sassiog  all  the  power  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  wealth,  made  so  great 
an  afaiwe  of  both  as  to  be  so  detested  by  the  people,  that  their  banish- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  popular  acts  of  the  l^ialators,  without  any 
temptation  of  property ;  for  neither  those  who  emigrated  by  their  own 
good-will,  nor  thoee  that  were  banished  for  their  intrigue  hare  lost  one 
cent  of  their  perhaps  ill-gotten  wealth." 


CHAP.  VI._MANUFACTURES  AND  COMMERCR. 


Manupactukeb  have  made  some  progress  in  Mexico,  notwithstanding 
tlie  long  narrow  and  restrictive  policy  of  the  Spanish  goremmant:  tbeir 
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total  nln«  was  estimated  by  HamboUt  at  8,000,000  ddlan,  or  £.1,800,000 
■lerling.  In  the  intenclaBc;  of  Goadahjara,  m  1803,  cotton  and  woollen 
cloths,  to  the  value  of  1,601,200  dollara,  or  LM0,24O  sterling;  tanned 
hides  to  the  ralae  of  418,900  dollars,  or  L.9i,S52  lOf.  sterling;  and 
soap  to  the  amoant  of  268,400  (IoIIhts,  w  L.59,S90  sterling ;  total, 
2,288,000  dollars,  or  £;513,912  tOr.  sierliDg,  were  mannlactared.  The 
cotton-maonfactnres  of  the  intendancy  of  Pnebla  famisbeil  annually,  in 
time  of  peace,  a  produce  of  1,500,000  dollars,  or  Z.337,500  sterling, 
for  intenor  commerc«.  This  produce  was  not  derived  from  1a>^  manu- 
factories, bat  from  a  great  nnmber  of  looms  dispersed  thronghoat  the 
towns  of  La  Pnebla,  Choluln,  Huexodngo,  and  TIascala.  At  Qneretaro, 
200,000  lbs.  of  cotton  wool  were  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  manlat 
■nd  rehazoi,  or  mantles  and  mufflers,  and  20,000  pieces  of  rUBiitas,  of 
32  Spanish  ells  each,  were  annaally  made.  The  city  of  Pnebla  contain- 
ed, in  1802,  1,200  weavers  of  all  sorts.  Here,  and  in  the  vicinity  oV 
Mexico,  the  printing  of  calicoes  baa  made  great  progress  within  these 
few  years. 

The  oldest  woollen  mnnubctories  of  Mexico  were  those  of  Tescueo, 
which  were  chiefly  established,  in  1592,  by  Velasco,  but  have  since  passed 
almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  and  MesUzoes  of  Qneretaro 
and  Pnebla.  The  woollen  and  cloth  stufb  mannfactnred  at  the  fbrmw 
place  prodnce  600,000  dollars  of  animal  value,  orZ.135,000  sterling; 
and  coDsume  63,900  arrobat,  or  1,613,500  lbs.  of  Mexican  sheep  wool 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  staffs  of  cotton  mixed  with  silk,  the 
manufacture  of  silks  is  at  present  nearly  annihilated  in  Mexico.  There  ' 
are  considerable  mannfactures  of  hard  soHp  at  Pnebla,  Mexico,  and- 
Guadalajara ;  and  nearly  200,000  arrobas,  or  5,050,000  lbs.  of  this  article, , 
are  annually  made  in  the  first  of  these  citiea.  The  abumlance  of  soda  on 
the  high  table  land  is  highly  favourable  to  this  manufacture.  Formerly 
there  were  fine  manu&ctories  of  delft  ware  at  Pnebla,  but  they  have  de-- 
dined  much  from  the  low  price  of  the  stoneware  and  porcelain  of  Europe, 
imported  at  Vera  Cruz. 

The  mannfactare  of  gunpowder  is  very  extensive,  the  annual  demand 
being  more  than  1,400,000  lbs.  There  are  few  countries  in  which  a  more 
considerable  number  of  lai^  pieces  of  wrought  plate,  vases,  and  church- 
ornaments,  are  annually  executed  than  at  Mexico.  Hie  smallest  towns 
have  gold  and  silver  smitliB,  in  whose  shops,  all  castes, — whites.  Mestizoes, 
and  Indians, — are  employed.  Services  of  plate,  to  the  value  of  £.8,000 
or  £.10,000  sterling,  have  been  executed  at  Mexico,  which  for  elegance 
of  form  and  admirable  workmanship,  may  rival  the  finest  work  of  the 
kind  ever  manubctured  in  the  most  civilized  parts  of  Europe. 

The   interior  commerce   of  Mexico  is   of   comparative   inslgntficance, 
chiefly  from  the  nnequat  distribntion  of  the  population  over  such  an  im- 
mense surface,  and  the  absence  of  good  roads  and  navigable  rivers.     The 
fore^  commerce  may  be  divided  into  the  folio 
that  with  China, — that  with  Peru, — and  that  wi 
Spun.     The  former  is  conducted  at  the  port  of 
Vera  Cruz.     The  foreign  commerce  of  Mexico 
1824,  viz. : 


(rnmi  nslioDal  porta,      89  ffw 

Arrivdl-Jiraiii  AmcHn,  78        S)kII«d-{for 

lr.om  Europe,     .         .    61  Itor 
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After  canuderii^;  the  commerce  of  Neir  Spun  in  M  iu  braaclm,  < 
trabaod  included,  Mr  Hnmboldt  girea  the  following  eatimate  of  iU  t 


BaUon  to  bt  dlKbirgnl  In  m 
iDual  produce  at  the  mlna 


£3,000,000 


Though  Mexico  poateises  niin«B,  the  richest,  and  moat  comtant  in  their 
produce  of  uiy  in  the  known  worlil,  it  does  not  postew  mnch  specie; 
the  whole  maaa  in  circulation,  according  lo  Humboldt,  not  exceeding 
55,000,000  or  60,000,000  dollars,  or  from  Z.12,75U,000  sterling  to 
Z..1 3,000,000  sterling. 


Govtmmmt']  The  whole  of  Spanish  North  America  was  formerlr  snh- 
jected  to  the  power  of  one  gorenior,  denominated  the  viceroy  of  Mexico. 
This  power  was  afterwards  divided  among  fonr  personages  :  namely,  the 
viceroy  of  Mexico,  the  captain -general  of  Guatimalo,  and  two  commao- 
dants^eneral  of  the  Internal  ProTinces.  The  three  latter,  indeed,  did  not 
enjoy  the  title  of  riceroya,  or  hold  the  appointments  belonging  to  that 
rank,  but  thdr  jurisdiction*  were  completely  independent  of  that  of  the 
viceroy.' 

The  republic  of  Mexico  has  adopted  the  constitotion  of  the  North 
American  Union  as  its  general  model.  The  government  is  federal — and 
the  republic  is  entitled  the  United  Mexican  Stales.  Like  the  North 
American  union,  the  United  Mexican  States  possess  a  general  legislative, 
a  general  executive,  and  a  general  judicial  power,  together  with  a  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial  power  for  each  state.  The  provincial  autho- 
rities and  legislatorea  are  still  proceeding  with  the  formation  of  their 
aeparate  codes.  The  general  or  federal  legislature  conaista,  as  in  North 
America,  of  a  House  of  Deputes,  and  a  Senate.  The  election  of  the 
former,  as  in  North  America,  takes  place  every  two  years.  The  basis  of 
the  nomination  of  deputies,  is  the  extent  of  population.  A  depoty  is  to 
be  elected  for  every  80,000  sonla,  or  for  any  fraction  of  that  number 
which  shall  exceed  40,000.     For  proportioning  the  number  of  deputies 

'  The  Spsniah- American  vlcernyt,  fnrmirly,  not  onlf  Rpreseated  the.  royal  peram 
•f  their  wivireigiiih  but  eierciaed  hia  royil  preronttvea,  wlthla  the  precinct  of  their 
rapectiTB  (aTernnwnt*,  to  the  utminl  extent.     Lalterlr, 


t  grently  curuiled.  The  ssliiry  alCftchrd  to  thr  office  of  viceroy  ol'  Mexico  wu 
60,000  dallHn,  or  L.  13.000  sterling,  uinuiliy  ;  betide*  50,000  dullua  for  hia  table,  or 
L.S^.IU)  Merling  in  all.  The  viceroy,  boiveier,  had  Tarioua  meuii  of  Increuing  hia 
InCDme.  Iniluim  have  occurred,  of  Ticemya.  irho.  in  the  course  of  their  admliibln. 
tlon — uBually  Di>t  eiccrdiiH:  five  yenn— contrived  to  snuaa  upmrdi  of  L.S^DOO  ater- 
Utlc,  The  muniuls  de  SlmlTO,  who  wai  viceroy  in  the  rel«n  of  Philip  IV.,  nude  hi* 
e  wanh  1,000,000  dollara  anncullv.     Initewl  of  60,000  dolUra.  tha  chtndler  d« 


oMce  wanb  1,000,000  dollara  wmuallv.  Initewl  of  60,000  > 
Croii,  Buccarelli.  and  the  marquia  de  Branclforle.  brother 
Godoy,  had  while  they  held  the  oifire  of  viceroy,  an  uinual  inc 
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over  the  nuion,  a  cciuub  of  the  popnUtioD  is  to  be  made  every  ten  yean. 
Tbe  Senate  is  to  be  compceed  of  two  Moators  for  every  %taie,,  chosen  by 
the  separate  stale-leg^latores.  llie  meeting  of  tbe  tvo  bodies  of  depntiea 
and  aenaton  u  called  tbe  General  Cimgresi.  Tbey  are  to  be  paid  for 
their  attendBDce.  The  ordinary  seuioD  of  congress  is  to  be^n  on  the  lit 
of  Janaary,  and  to  end  on  the  IStb  of  April.  When  extraordinary  ses< 
stons  are  held,  the  specific  subject  of  deliberation  must  be  determii;e(I  in 
tbe  decree  by  which  the  legislative  bodies  are  convoked.  The  executive 
power  of  the  Mexican  federation  is  to  reside  in  a  single  pereon,  called  tha 
President  of  the  United  Mexican  States.  This  saprame  magistrate  is  to 
be  elected  by  the  separate  state-legislatnres,  each  of  which  is  to  Dominate 
two  candidates  for  the  presidency — one  of  whom  at  least,  shall  not  belong 
to  the  state  which  makes  the  retnm.  The  names  of  these  candidates  are 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  general  congress,  which  afaall  declare  president, 
the  candidate  who  unites  in  bis  person  the  greatest  number  of  votes.  "Die 
dtiration  of  tbe  president's  functions  is  limited  to  fonr  years.  A  Vice- 
president  is  likewise  elected  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  term, 
to  supply  the  president's  place,  if  by  physical  inability,  or  any  other  causa, 
he  should  be  prerented  from  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office.  The 
powers  and  prer^^tires  of  the  president  are  similar  to  those  of  the  same 
m^tatrate  in  the  North  Ameri(»n  union.  He  appoints  or  removes  the 
Becretaries  of  state, — he  appoints  to  posts  in  the  army  and  navy, — be  dis- 
poses of  the  armed  force  by  sea  and  land,  in  peace  or  war,  by  tlie  advice 
of  the  congress, — he  convokes  the  l^;islalive  bodies  to  an  extraordinary 
session, — he  provides  that  justice  be  duly  administered, — he  promulgates 
the  acta  of  congress,  and  does  other  acts  of  supreme  power.  During  tha 
recess  of  congress,  the  supreme  magistrate  is  provided  with  a  council, 
consisting  of  half  the  members  of  the  senate,  or  of  a  councillor  for  every 
state  of  the  union-  The  judicial  power  of  the  fedeniiioa  is  to  rcMde  in  a 
supreme  tribunal  of  justice,  and  in  circait  courts.  The  first  ia  to  consist 
of  H  members,  distributed  into  three  halls  or  chambers.  The  members 
of  this  supreme  tribunal  are  to  be  elected,  like  tbe  president,  by  a  majo- 
rity of  votes  of  the  different  state-legishUures.  The  duties  of  this  supreme 
tribunal  are :  to  take  ci^izance  of  the  differences  which  may  arise  between 
tbe  separate  states  of  the  federation,  or  between  the  autfaorities  of  one 
state  mid  the  subjects  of  another, — to  settle  di^mtes  which  may  spring  up 
respecting  tbe  coustmction  of  the  acts  of  the  supreme  government, — to 
decide  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  separate  tribunals  of  the  union,— and  to 
judge,  without  appeal,  in  tbe  trial  of  criminal  cases  affecting  senators, 
deputies,  ambassadors,  consoli,  or  any  of  the  higher  officers  of  the  su- 
preme government.  Each  of  the  atate-govemments  mores  uncontrolled 
within  its  own  sphere,  but  all  partake  of  the  movement  and  obey  the  in- 
fluence of  tbe  general  federative  system. 


Dcillizedoy  Google 


By  a  report  prenate<l  to  the  coi^neB  of  Mexico  in  1835,  from  a  uom- 
mission  cuniistu^  of  four  membera  of  the  wiuw,  whose  Mgnatnre  it 
bears,  tlie  following  Mtimate  of  the  rerenne  ami  expeDditoie  for  that  year 
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On  this  Statement  the  report  contains  tbe  followiog  remarks : — "  From 
the  preceding  comparison  it  appears,  that  tbe  ordinarjr  expenses  of  tbe 
year  18S5,  are  not  only  covered  by  the  ordinary  produce  of  the  revenue, 
and  the  remains  of  the  first  loan,  but  that  there  is  a  very  coniiderable 
surplus;  and  that  the  proceetis  of  tbe  new  loan  remain  untouched,  to 
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meet  any  extratmlinaiy  espeuses  thu  may  occnr."     The  only  foreign 
loans  which  Mexico  has  contracted  are  : — 


Militarii  Force.^  Of  the  military  forcn  of  Mexico,  under  the  ancient 
t«g^iiie,  we  have  difFerent  enumerations  by  Esialla,  Humboldt,  and  Pike. 
According  to  Estalla,  the  whole  of  the  Dtilitary  force  belonging  to  New 
Spain,  iQclading  gairiaona,  were  43,191.  According  to  Humboldt,  the 
whole  of  the  peace-est^lishment  io  1804,  conusled  of  3S,196  men, 
divided  into  regnlare  and  militia, — exclusive  of  the  military  in  the  peiiin- 
snla  of  Yucatan,  and  the  captEuncy  of  Guatimala.  Id  the  Mexican  army 
the  cavalry  were  extremely  namerous,  composing  almost  the  one-half. 
Pike  stated  the  effectual  disciplined  force  of  Mexico  at  23,288  men,  of 
whom  6,000  were  Europeans,  the  rest  Creoles.  In  addition  to  this  ro* 
gnlar  army,  and  tnined  militia,  he  estimated  the  undisciplined  militia  at 
30,500  men,  besides  109,000  armed  citizens,  furnished  with  bows,  ar- 
rows,  and  lancee;  making  a  total  of  162,788  men.  The  army  of  the  re- 
pablic  in  1828,  amonnted  to  58,955  men. 

Marine  Force.']  The  marine  force  of  the  republic  consisted  in  1S28, 
of  one  vessel  of  the  line,  one  frigate,  and  1 1  smaller  war-vessels. 


CHAP.  VII  I—TO POGEAPHY. 
Ci^  of  Mexico."}  Mexico,  the  capital  of  Spanish  America,  ie  sitaated  in 
19°  25*  45"  N.  1st.,  and  99o  to  long.,  according  to  Humboldt  and 
Oltroanns  ;  or  43'  E.  and  32*  N.  of  the  position  assigned  by  Arrowsmith. 
It  is  bnilt  on  the  site  of  Old  Mexico,  and  forms  a  great  square,  of  which 
each  side  is  nearly  9,021  feet.  The  streets  are  very  strai^t,  long,  broad, 
remarkably  well-paved,  clean,  and  well-lighted.  Sewers  and  water- 
courses are  opened  in  the  greAler  part  of  the  streets,  and  the  footpaths 
are  raised  to  carry  off  the  water.  The  architecture  is  noble,  and  the 
exterior  of  the  houses  is  not  loaded  with  ornaments )  nor  have  they  any  of 
those  wooden  balconies  and  galleries,  which  disfignifi  so  many  European 
cities  in  both  the  Indies.  The  balustrailes  and  gate*  are  all  of  Biscay 
iron,  ornamented  with  bronze  ;  and  the  houses,  instead  of  roofs  have  ter- 
races, like  those  in  Italy  and  other  southern  countries.  On  these  accounts, 
combined  with  the  uniform  level  of  its  site,  the  surrounding  scenery,  and 
the  heantifnl  architecture  of  ite  numerous  Imildings,  Mexico  is  the  finest, 
Most  august,  and  majeatic  city  bnilt  by  Europeans  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere. The  environs  of  the  city  are  beautifnl  and  majestic,  and  give  to  it 
a  peculiar  air  of  grandeur.  Nothing  can  present  a  more  elegant  and 
varied  appearance  than  the  snirounding  valley,  when,  in  a  fine  lummer 
morning,  Irom  the  top  of  one  of  the  towers  of  de  cathedral,  or  from  the 
summit  of  Chapolcepec,  the  sky  it  seen  without  a  cloud,  and  of  that  deep 
azure  which  is  peculiar  to  the  dry  and  rarified  air  of  high  mountains. 
The  eye  sweeps  over  a  vast  plain  of  carefally  cultivated  Gelds,  extending 


lo  the  very  feet  of  coloHgal  moantains  covered  with  eternal  snows ;  the 
city  Beems  as  if  wutitd  by  tbe  waters  of  the  lake ;  whose  basin,  sur- 
rounded with  Tillages  and  hamlets,  resembles  the  most  beantiful  lakes  of 
Switzerland, — lai^  avenues  of  elms  and  poplar  lead  in  every  direction  to 
the  city, — and  two  aqueducts,  constnicl«d  over  arches  of  very  great 
elevation,  cross  the  plain,  and  exhibit  appearances  equally  agreeable 
and  interestJDg;.  The  magniGcent  convent  of  Guadaloupe  appeais  joined 
to  the  monntuns  of  Tepeyacac,  among  ravines  sheltering  a  few  date 
and  young  yncca  trees.  Towards  the  south,  the  whole  tract  between 
San  Angel,  Tacabaya,  and  Son  Augustin  de  las  Cuivas,  appears  aa  one 
immense  garden  of  orange,  peach,  apple,  cherry,  and  other  European 
fruit  trees.  This  beautifal  cultivation  is  singularly  contrasted  with  tbe 
sav^e  appearance  of  the  naked  mountains  surrounding  the  valley,  among 
which,  the  two  famous  volcanoes  of  Popocatepetl  and  IstaccihuatI,  are  the 
most  distingnished.  The  former  of  these  forms  an  enormous  cone,  the 
crater  of  which,  continually  inflamed  and  throwing  up  amoke  and  ashes, 
opens  in  the  midst  of  elvrnal  snows. 

The  buildings  that  most  attract  the  admiration  of  strangers  are,  the 
cathedral,  the  treasury,  tbe  convents,  the  hospital,  tbe  acordsdo,  or  royal 
prison,  generally  containing  1,200  unfortunate  individuals,  the  school  of 
mines,  an  edifice  which  cost  £125,000  sterling,  the  botanical  garden,  the 
nuivereity  and  public  library,  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  with  a  collection 
of  ancient  casts,  and  finally,  the  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  IV-  in  the 
Plaza  Major,  and  the  sepulchral  monument  of  the  great  Cortez,  both  exe- 
cuted by  Tolsa,  an  eminent  Mexican  artist.  The  latter  is  a  simple  family 
monument,  adorned  with  a  bust  in  bronze,  representing  the  hero  iu  tlw 
prime  of  life. 

Though  tbe  parishes  do  not  exceed  14,  yet  the  churches  are  more 
than  100  iu  number.  The  cathedral  waa  94  years  in  building,  namely, 
from  1573  lo  1667 ;  and  contains  two  images  of  the  Virgin ;  one  of 
■olid  gold,  weighing  upwards  of  70  lbs.  troy ;  and  the  other  of  BoUd 
eilrer,  weighing  55  lbs.  troy.  The  cathedral  is  of  great  size,  divided  into 
five  naves  or  avenues,  three  open  for  processions,  end  two  c«nUining 
chapels  and  altars;  the  length  being  400  geometrical  feet,  tbe  breadth, 
195,  with  164  windows.  This  edifice  cost  1,752,000  dollars,  or  £394,200 
sterlmg;  and  was  adorned  with  a  beautiful  altar  by  Balbas,  in  1743. 
Tbe  clergy  of  the  city  of  Mexico  are  extremely  numerous ;  the  whole, 
inclnding  monks  and  nuns,  amounting  to  3,392.  There  are  33 
monasteries,  and  15  nunneries,  containing  867  monks,  and  923  nuns. 
Secular  clergy,  517;  curates,  43;  parish  priests,  16;  and  prebendariea, 
26.  Tbe  number  of  charitable  institutions  is  enormous.  There  are  13 
hospitals,  a  honse  of  refuge  for  married  women,  a  magdalene,  a  foundling 
hospital,  a  general  hospital  for  sick,  pour,  and  le^ars,  several  hoasee  for 
orphan  girls,  a  charitable  institution  denominated  the  Mount  of  piety,  a 
general  hospital  for  the  Indians,  the  expenses  of  which  are  defrayed  by 
themselves,  anotlier  hospital  for  tbe  same  purpose  erected  and  supported 
by  tbe  descendants  of  Cortez,  and  an  hospital  for  lepers.  The  civil  and 
military  officers  have  also  a  chest  for  the  relief  of  their  widows,  who  de- 
rive a  revenue  equal  to  one-fourth  of  their  husband's  salary.  Nightly 
rounds  are  performed  by  the  various  municipal  troops.  The  patroness 
of  the  dty  is  St  Mary  of  Guadaloupe,  who  waa  solemnly  choaen  u  this 
office  in  1737. 

The  detague,  or  drain,  designed  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  waters  of  the 
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lake  of  ZnmpangouuiSanCliriitoTal,  UKmaffnificBnt  work.  It  was  begun 
in  Norember  1607,  bf  the  engineer  Enrico  Martinez;  and  15,000  Indiana 
were  compelleil  to  toil  at  the  work  for  11  months,  dnriog  which  thejr 
were  treated  with  the  most  unfeeling  severity,  till  at  length  a  subterranean 
passage  wae  effected  npwarda  of  20,000  feet  in  length.  Thia  first  tnnnel, 
however,  filled  np,  owing  to  the  caring  in  of  the  earth ;  and  it  was  at 
length  determined  to  make  an  open  cut  through  the  hill  of  Nochistongo, 
which,  after  enconnteriog  great  difficnitiee  and  more  vexatioas  dela^ii, 
was  completed  in  the  year  1789,  at  the  cost  of  the  lives  of  aome  thonsanda 
of  Indians.  This  canal,  cut  through  clay,  marl,  gravel,  and  sand,  is  from 
100  to  130  feet  deep,  and,  at  the  summit,  between  2  and  300  wide. 
Its  length,  from  the  sluice  of  Vesuderos  to  the  bll  of  the  river  of  Tula,  is 
upwards  of  67,000  feet,  or  more  dion  four  leagues  and  a  half.'  The 
capital  is  still,  however,  exposed  to  inundations  from  the  N.  and  N.W., 
in  the  event  of  any  sudden  swelling  of  the  lakes  in  that  direction,  through 
continued  rains,  or  any  sudden  or  extraordinary  melting  of  the  snows  on 
the  mountains.  "  We  descended,"  says  a  recent  traveller,  "  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  canal,  by  steps  cut  in  the  indurated  clay,  and  were  very  much 
snrpriseil  to  sue  only  a  small  rivulet  flowing  through  a  canal  of  anch  vast 
dimensions.  A  large  body  of  water  passes  off  by  means  of  thia  drain  in 
the  rainy  seasons ;  but  now,  the  stream  is  not  more  than  a  foot  deep,  and 
two  or  three  wide.  The  sides  of  the  canal  are  so  perpendicalar,  that  they 
are  constantly  caving  in ;  but,  from  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  no  incon- 
venience baa  arisen  from  the  accumulation  of  dirt  at  the  bottom.  On  the 
edge  of  the  canal,  we  saw  small  hillocks  formed  by  the  rubbish  thrown 
out  in  the  progress  of  the  work :  but  they  are  now  covered  with  verdure." 
The  population  of  Mexico,  according  to  Estatia  and  Humboldt,  waa 
142,000  in  1801,  including  a  garrison  of  5,000  men;  colonel  Poinsett 
estimated  it  in  1802  at  between  150,000  and  160,000,  and  recant  a< 


QuBRBTARO.]  This  Mexican  state  is  bounded  by  that  of  8.  Louia 
Potoai  on  the  N.;  by  Vera  Cmz  on  the  N.E.;  Pnebia  on  the  E.;  Mexico 
on  the  S-i  Mechoacan  on  the  S.W. ;  and  Guanaxoato  on  the  N.W.  It 
is  wholly  aitnated  in  the  great  central  pl^ean  of  Mexico ;  the  principal 
stream  is  the  Tula.  The  climate  is  temperate ;  and  the  population  amounta 
to  55,000.  Its  capital  of  the  same  name,  after  Mexico,  is  the  most 
beautiful  and  opulent  city  in  all  .New  Spain  ;  being  situated  in  a  delicious 
vale,  watered  by  a  river,  which  is  divided  into  nnmerons  channels,  and 
conveyed  into  2000  gardens,  producing  all  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  From  three  grand  squares  proceed  nnmerons  streets  towanls 
the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass ;  and  there  is  a  celebrated  aqne> 

*  "TbeitfMguf,  in  its  KtuHl  itite,  is  undnubtedl;  Dn>  of  ths  moit  gigantic  hydrau- 
lical  operatiaiiB  ever  eiecutFd  by  man.     We  louk  upon  It  with  s  apeclei  of  admiration, 

Seplh,  and  length  of  Ihe  apertura.  If  tbis  cut  were  filled  wllh  water  to  tbe  d^h  of 
30  iVel.  Ifae  largest  vcnels  of  war  could  pn»  through  Ihe  range  of  moimtaini  which 
bound  ihe  plain  of  Mnico  to  Ihe  north-east.  The  admiration  which  Ihii  work  in. 
ipircB,  is  mingled,  however,  wiib  Ihe  most  ifBicting  idiaa.  We  call  to  mind  at  the 
■ight  uFihecul  of  NochistoDgo,  Ihe  number  of  Indiaiii  who  perished  there,  either  from 
the  ignorance  of  the  engineer!,  or  the  excess  of  the  fatigues  to  which  they  were  exposed 
In  ago  of  barbsril;  and  crueltv.  We  examine  if  such  alow  and  cmtlj'  mean)  were 
Deceisarf  to  csrrj  off  trnn  a  Tsllef  clooed  in  on  all  sides,  so  inconsidenible  a  mau  of 
water;  and  we  regret  thai  »  much  collective  strength  was  not  employed  in  wHoe 
(TtMer  and  more  useful  object ; — in  opening,  for  eismple,  not  a  canal,  but  ■  passage 
through  aome  Isthmus  which  impede*  naTigalibn."— Hohsoldt,  Po/I.  Eaag,  vol.  li.  f. 
110. 


dnct,  fopptHted  by  more  than  40  arckat,  35  yards  in  beigbt,  whidt  cort 
114,000  dollan  or  £25,650  iWrliiig.  The  aqnedocta  are  in  geiMnl  tlw 
moat  iMaatifnl  object!  of  ardihecrare  id  New  Spun.  Tba  pvrodiial 
church  is  magDificenL 

Meckoacan.']     Thia  aUte,  wbtcb  formed  an  independent  Indian  kiiu^- 
doni  when  tbe  Spaniarda  firat  airived  niidpr  Coitea,  ma   conquered  ia 
1524  by  ChristOTal  <le  Olid.     Il  then  extended   from  the  month  of  tka 
river  Zantala  to  the  port  of  Nadvidwl,  and  from  the  monntunB  of  Zah 
to  the  river  Lerma.     It  is  now  bounded  by  the  state  of  GnaiiRxiiato  •■ 
the  N. ;  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  Mexico ;  on  the  S.W.  by  tbe  Pacific ;  and 
on  the  N-W.  by  Xaliaco.     Ita  extent  in  sqoare  leagnes  is  3,460 ;  and  the 
present  population  is  sapposed  to  amount  to  400,000  aonls.     A  iwrnn^  J 
the  Anannac  cordillents  entera  it  on  the  N.E.,  and  covera  a  large   portioi 
of  the  snperficiea  with  its  nnmerons  iwnifications.     The  moat  reouriuUc 
point  in  theae  monntains  is  the  rolcano  of  JoruUo,  or  XontUo,  already 
mentioned.     The  Bio   Grande,  or  l-trfoa,  waters  tbe  N.E.  ;   and  tW 
CoUma,  tbe  S.W,  portion  of  this  country.     The  soil  is  in  general  ferii^ 
producing  wheat,  maize,  potatoea,    melons,   ananas,   angar-cane,   erirga, 
indigo,  and  lint.     The  whole  commerce  ia  with  Mexico ;  and  k  aaly 
port  which  this  state  possessee  is  tbe  month  of  the  Colima,  which  k  o^ 
ble  of  receiving  small   Teasels. — Tbe  principal   town   ia    ValiadoU  it 
Meehoacan,  sitnated  in  19"  42',  which  in  1803  contained  a  popnlatioBai 
18,000  sonls. 

GuANAXUATO.]  Thla  state,  comprising  the  ancient  intendaocy  of  dK 
same  name,  ia  bonnded  on  the  N.  by  the  state  of  S.  Lnis  Potosi  ;  mi  Ae 
E.  by  that  of  Mexico;  on  the  S.  by  that  of  Valladolid;  and  on  tbe  W.  by 
thoae  of  Xalieco  and  Zacatecas.  It  lies  wholly  on  tbe  ridge  of  tbe  Cor- 
dilleras, the  moat  elevated  point  being,  according  to  Hnmboldt,  1^539 
totses  above  the  level  of  tbe  aea.  The  Rio  Grande  mna  through  it* 
southern  portion  towards  the  lake  of  Chapalo,  of  which  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity belonga  to  that  state.  There  are  no  other  navigable  streams. 
The  climate  is  in  general  agreeable  ;  but  epidemics  are  frequent ;  and  At 
conntry  was  ravaged  by  a  disease  of  this  species  in  1823.  1^  soil  is 
fertile,  particularly  along  tbe  Rio  Grande,  and  {vodocea  angar,  oil,  wine^ 
pepper,  oranges,  lemons,  mnlberries,  and  nopal.     Tbe  mineral  wealtb  of 
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inpporteil  by  a  lofty  stone  wall,  having  honssB  un  only  one  side  of  it. 
We  Booa  fonnd  ODiselves  in  the  heart  of  the  toirn,  winiling  along  crooked, 
narrow  Htreels,  and  across  open  spaces,  which  cannot  be  called  sqnarei>, 
fur  tbey  are  irr«f^lar  and  of  indescribable  forms,  moet  of  them  filled  with 
■uarket4talls.  The  houseg  present  a  very  singnlar  appearance.  They  are 
•pacious  and  well  built,  of  hewn  atone,  bat  the  IroDta  baTe  been  newly 
painted,  and  of  the  gayest  colonn  :  li^t  green  is  the  &T0imte;  and  some 
exhibit  the  colonn  of  the  Three  Gnsrantees  of  the  Plan  of  Ignala, — white, 
lireen,  and  red,  which  are  now  the  national  colours  of  Mexico.  We  were 
conducted  to  the  eastom-bonBe,  where  we  had  only  to  make  a  declaiatiori 
that  we  had  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  with  tu,  and  were  suf- 
fered to  proceed  to  the  mssdn.  A  traveller  is  allowed  to  carry  with  him 
a  sum  not  exceeding  a  thonsand  dollars,  without  paying  duty.  Onr  tn«itfn 
is  very  comfortable.  We  have  two  rooms  np  stairs,  that  look  on  the 
street,  with  a  table  and  a  bench  in  each.  Oar  matresses  are  on  the  floor, 
bat  then  it  is  pared,  and  the  white-washed  walh  are  almost  clean."  The 
city  of  Goaoaxuato  was  founded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1554.  It  was  con- 
BtitDted  a  town  in  1619,  and  invested  with  the  privileges  of  a  city  in  1741. 
According  to  M.  Uumbtridi,  the  population  of  Guanaxuato,  in  1802,  was, 
within  the  city,  41,000, — in  the  aubarbe  and  adjacent  mines,  29,600, — 
total,  70,600;  bat  from  a  census  uken  in  May  1S22,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  appear  to  have  been  then  only  15,379,  and  the  total  population 
only  35,733. 

ZACATECAa.J  "  Thb  singnlarly  ill-peopled  province,"  says  Hnmboldt, 
"  is  a  mountainous  and  arid  tract,  exjiosed  to  a  continual  inclemency  of 
climate.  It  is  boonded,  on  the  N.,  by  the  intendancy  of  Durango ;  on  the 
E.,  by  San  Lais  Pol4Mi ;  on  the  S.,  by  Guanaxuato  ;  and  on  die  W.,  by 
Goadalaxara.  Its  greatest  length  is  85  leagues,  and  its  extreme  breadth, 
from  Sombrarete  to  the  Real  de  Ramos,  5 1  leagues  ;  being  nearly  of  the 
same  extent  with  Switzerland,  which  it  resembles  in  many  geological 
points  of  view.  The  relative  population  in  hardly  equal  to  that  of  Sweden." 
The  extent  of  surfoce  ia  computed  to  be  2,356  square  leagues ;  the  popa- 
lation,  in  1803,  was  153,300,  or  65  only  to  the  square  league.  The 
table-land  which  forms  the  centre  of  the  intendancy,  and  which  riaes  to 
an  elevation  of  upwards  of  6,500  feet,  is  formed  of  syenite,  on  which 
repose  strata  of  primitive  achistus  and  schistous  chlorit«s ;  the  achistu! 
forma  the  base  of  the  mountains  of  trappish  porphyry.  Zacatecas,  the 
provincial  cspital,  is,  next  to  Guanaxuato,  the  most  celebrated  mining- 
place  in  New  Spain.  Its  population  is  stated  by  Humboldt  to  be  at  least 
33,000.  The  mines  of  Zacatecas  belong  to  the  same  groupe  as  tiiose  of 
Guanaxuato  and  Catorce.  The  intendancy  is  divided  into  four  dipatn- 
cione*  de  mineria,  or  mining  districts:  1.  Zacatecaa ;  S.  Sombrerete ; 
3.  Fremilio  ;  4.  Sierra  de  Pmot.  The  veta  negra  of  Sombrerete  has 
yielded  the  greatest  wealth  of  any  seam  yet  discovered  in  the  two  hemi- 
spheres. To  the  north  of  the  town  of  Zacatecas,  there  are  nine  small 
lakes,  abounding  in  muiiate  and  cariHioale  of  soda-  The  carbooate,  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  tequeaquite  (cormpted  from  the  Mexican  word 
tequueguilit'),  is  of  great  nse  in  the  dissolving  of  the  mnriates  and  sol- 
phureta  of  silver.  "  He  central  table-land  of  .^sia,"  adds  M.  Humboldt, 
"  is  not  richer  in  soda  than  Mexico." 

C1NALOA.3  Cinaloa,  or  Sinaloa,  formerly  formed  the  southern  part  of 
the  intendancy  of  Sonora ;  but  in  1921  asanmed  the  rank  of  a  feileral 
ittate.     It  is  boonded  on  the  N.  by  Sonora ;  on  the  E.  by  Chihuahua ;  on 
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the  S.W.  by  the  PaciGc  ;  sod  on  the  W.  by  the  gulf  of  California.  It 
forma  the  eastern  portion  uf  the  vaat  Mexican  plateau,  and  declines  towards 
the  W.  The  climate  is  recy  warm  in  aammer,  and  particularly  ievere  in 
the  months  of  December  and  Janoary.  The  soil  is  iratered  by  sereral 
Blreams  which  take  their  rise  in  the  monnttiDa  of  Topia.  The  population 
ie  mostly  of  Indian  origin,  and  estimated  by  Pike  at  tiO.OOO.  Sinaloa, 
the  bead-town,  is  aitnated  to  the  £.  of  tbe  port  of  Saala  Maria  d'Aome, 
and  Gonlaina  S,500  inhabitants. 

S0NORA.3  This  state  eictends  fi-om  tbe  northern  frontiers  of  Cinaloa, 
along  tbe  Caliroraian  galf  to  an  ancertaio  distance  nonhwarde.  The  chief 
place  is  Arupe,  near  the  head  of  the  Saqni,  in  Sl°  N.  lat.  and  tlO*  W. 
loDg.  with  a  population  of  7,600;  and  Sonora,  S.  of  Arispe,  with  a  popn- 
latioD  of  6,400. 

Diilricl  of  Pimeriar}  Tbe  moat  northerD  part  of  this  state  bears  the 
name  of  Fimeria,  from  a  nnmerons  tribe  of  Indians,  called  PJmas,  who 
inhabit  it.  "  Hitherto,"  saya  Hamboldt,  "  there  has  been  no  permanent 
communication  established  between  Sonora,  New  Mexico,  and  New  Cali- 
fornia, although  the  court  of  Madrid  has  frequently  given  orders  for  the 
formation  of  pretidiat  and  missiona  between  the  Rio  Gila  artd  Jtio  ColiK 
mdo.  Two  GOorageouB  and  enterprising  monks,  fathers  Garcea  anit  Font, 
•ncceeded,  however,  in  penetrating  by  land  through  the  countries  inhabited 
by  independent  Indiana,  from  tbe  misaions  of  the  Pimeria  alia,  to  Monte- 
rey and  the  port  of  St  Francisco,  without  crossing  the  peninsula  of  Old 
California.  This  bold  enterpriae,  on  which  the  college  of  the  Propagando 
at  Queretaro  published  an  interesting  notice,  has  also  furnished  new  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  ruins  of  la  Casa  grande,  considered  by  the  Mexican 
historians  as  the  abode  of  the  Aztecs  on  tbeir  arrival  at  the  Rio  Gila  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  Father  Francisco  Garces,  accom- 
panied by  father  Font,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  observations  of  the 
latitude,  set  out  from  tbe  presidio  of  Hurcaailas  on  the  20th  April,  1773. 
After  a  journey  of  1 1  days,  they  arrived  at  a  vast  and  beautiful  plun  one 
league's  distance  from  the  southern  bank  of  the  Rio  Gila.  They  there 
discovered  tbe  ruins  of  an  andent  Aztec  city,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  the 
edifice  called  la  Casa  grande.  These  ruins  occupy  more  than  a  square 
league.  The  Cata  grande  is  exactly  laid  down  according  to  the  four 
cardinal  points,  having  from  north  to  south  445  feet  in  length,  and  from 
eaat  to  west  276  feet  in  breadth.  It  is  constructed  of  clay  (or  unbumt 
bricks)  of  unequal  size,  but  sy;mmetrically  placed.  The  widls  are  nearly 
4  feet  thick.  The  edifice  had  tiiree  stories  and  a  terrace ;  the  stur,  proba- 
bly of  wood,  was  on  tbe  outside.  The  same  kind  of  construction  is  still 
to  be  fonnd  in  all  tbe  villages  of  the  independent  Indians  of  the  Moqui, 
west  of  New  Mexico.  We  perceive  in  tbe  Casa  grande  6ve  apartments, 
each  of  which  is  about  27  feet  in  length,  10  in  breadth,  and  1 1  in  height. 
A  wall,  interrupted  by  Urge  towers,  surrounds  the  principal  edifice,  and 
appears  to  have  served  lo  defend  it.  Father  Garces  discovered  the  vestiges 
lA  an  artificial  canal,  which  brought  the  water  of  the  Rio  Gila  to  tbe  town. 
The  whole  surrounding  plain  is  covered  with  broken  earthen  pitchers  and 
pots,  prettily  painted  iu  wliite,  red,  and  blue.  We  also  find  among  these 
fragments  of  Mexican  earthenware,  pieces  of  obsidian  (kxU) ;  a  very  curi- 
ous phenomenon,  because  it  proves  that  tbe  Aztecs  passed  through  some 
unitnown  northern  country  which  contains  tins  volcanic  substance,  and  that 
it  was  not  the  sbnndance  of  obsidian  in  New  Spain  that  su^ested  the  idea 
of  razors  and  instrumenia  of  itzli.     We  must  not,  however,  confound  tbe 
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rniiu  of  this  rity  of  the  Gila,  the  centre  of  an  ancient  ciTiliiatioD,  with 
the  eaiat  grandet  of  New  Biscay,  Hitnstml  between  the  pretidio  of  Yanon 
and  that  of  San  BnenaventaTa.  The  latter  are  painted  out  by  the  natiTen, 
on  the  Tery  vagae  supposition,  that  the  Aztec  nation,  in  their  migration 
from  Aitlon  to  Tnla  and  the  valley  of  Tenochtitlan,  made  three  ntatioas : 
the  fint,  near  the  lake  T^uyo,  to  the  loath  of  the  &biiloiu  city  of  Qairira, 
the  Mexican  Dorado ;  the  second  at  the  Rio  Gila ;  and  the  third  in  the 
enTJrani  of  Yanos.  The  Indians  who  lire  in  the  pluna  adjoining  the  Catax 
grandet  of  the  Rio  Gila,  and  who  have  never  had  the  imalleat  commani- 
cation  with  tlie  inhabitants  of  Sonora,  deeerre  by  no  mean*  the  app«>Uation 
of  Indiot  bravoi  (aarages).  Their  social  civilization  fonns  a  ungalar 
cmtiast  with  the  state  of  the  aavaget  who  wander  along  the  banks  of  the 
Missoari.  Fathers  Garces  and  Foot  feand  the  Indians  to  the  sonA  of  the 
Rio  Gila  clothed,  and  assembled  together,  to  the  number  of  two  or  three 
thousand,  in.Titlagesi  which  they  callatl  Utaricut  and  SntaqniiOQ,  where 
they  peaceably  cultirated  the  smL  They  saw  fields  sown  with  muze, 
cotton,  and  goords.  The  miMionaries,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  coover- 
aion  of  these  Indians,  showed  them  a  picture  painted  on  a  large  piece  of 
cotton  cloth,  in  which  a  sinner  was  represented  bamiog  in  the  flames  of 
helK  The  picture  terrified  them ;  and  they  entreated  hther  Garces  not 
to  nnroU  it  any  more,  nor  speak  to  iheni  of  what  would  happen  af^r  death. 
These  Indians  are  of  a  gentle  and  sincere  character.  Father  Font  ex- 
plained to  them,  by  an  interpreter,  the  secnHty  which  prevailed  in  the  Chris- 
tian missions,  where  an  Indian  alcalde  administered  justice.  The  chief  of 
Utmicnt  replied  :  '  This  order  of  things  may  be  necessary  for  yon :  we  do 
not  steal,  an<l  we  very  seldom  disagree  ;  what  use  have  tve  then  for  an 
dcalde  among  ns  ?'  The  dvilization  to  be  found  among  the  Indians  when 
we  approach  the  north-west  of  America,  from  the  33d  to  the  54>th  paral- 
lel, is  a  very  striking  phenomenon,  which  cannot  but  throw  some  light  on 
the  history  of  the  fint  migrations  of  the  Mexican  nations.  Still  further 
north,  in  the  country  of  the  Moqui,  watered  by  the  Itio  de  Yaqutiila,  in 
lat.  36'',  father  Garces  was  astonished  to  find  an  Indian  town  with  two 
great  squares,  houses  of  several  stories,  and  streets  well  laid  out  in  paral- 
lel directions.  Every  evening,  the  people  assemble  together  on  the  ter- 
races which  form  the  roofs.  The  construction  of  the  edifices  is  the  same 
a*  that  of  the  ctuat  graiides  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Gila.  The  Indians 
who  inhabit  the  northern  part  of  New  Mexico,  give  also  a  considerable 
elevation  to  their  houses,  for  the  sake  of  discovering  the  approach  of  their 
enemies.  Every  thing  in  these  countries,"  adds  Humboldt,  "  appears  to 
announce  tnkcea  of  the  civilization  of  the  ancient  Mexicans.  However, 
the  language  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  the  Moqui,  the  Yabipais,  who  wear 
long  bMrds,  and  those  who  inhabit  the  plains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rio 
Colorado,  is  easeotially  different  from  the  Mexican  language.  In  the  17th 
century,  several  Franciscan  missionaries  established  themselves  among  the 
Indians  of  the  Moqui  and  Nabajoa,  who  were  massacred  in  the  great  re- 
volt of  the  Indians  in  1680.  I  have  seen,  in  manuscript  maps  drawn  up 
before  that  period,  the  name  of  the  provincia  del  Moqui." 

California.]  The  vast  peninsula  of  Old  California  now  forms  with 
that  district  known  by  the  name  of  New  California  a  single  state  of  the 
Mexican  confederacy;  bat  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  the  two  conn- 
triee  apart  from  each  other. 

OW  Cafi^ia.]  Old  California  extends  from  22°  53'  to  32°  N.  laL; 
and  ia  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  gulf  of  California,  and  on  the  S.E.  au<l 
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W.  by  cbe  Pacific,  on  tlie  N.  it  is  united  bf  BO  istlimoaS'^  leBgneaiiileDgth 
to  New  Cttlifornia.  Its  superfiriea  is  estimatoil  by  Hamboldt  at  73,995 
leagues  ;  and  its  popalatioQ  V.  9,000.  Its  c(WBt<i  are  deeply  intenected 
with  bays,  and  ite  shores  are  stailded  with  nnmerous  islands,  among  which 
are  tboae  of  S,  Inet,  Carmen,  Catalana,  Santa  Cruz,  S.  Jote,  Cerralho, 
■Santa  Margarita,  and  Cerros.  A  cbain  of  monntains,  apparently  of  vol. 
canic  origin,  rans  tbrongh  its  centre,  tlie  most  elevated  of  which  is  tfao 
Cerro  de  la  Gigantea,  which  is  between  1,500  and  5,0GO  feet  in  altitude. 
The  soil  is  Dot  generally  fertile,  and  thn«  are  no  important  Rtreams  ;  "  Teg* 
elation  ia  al  a  stand,  and  rain  is  rery  onfraqnent ;"  the  sky  is  constantly 
si'rane  and  cloudless.  The  pearl-fishery  was  long  pursued  here  wiUi 
success  ;  but  in  now  nearly  abandoned. 

New  CaLfornia.^  New  California  extends  from  32'  to  40*  N.  Int.; 
and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  territories  little  known,  inhabited 
by  Indians ;  on  the  S.E.  it  is  separated  from  the  state  «f  Sonore  by  tfaa 
Rio  Colorado,  and  the  gulf  of  California.  Ita  snperficies  has  been  eeti. 
mated  at  10,400  square  leagues,  and  population  at  20,830,  in  1818. 
"  It  is  a  long  and  narrow  extent  of  country,  in  which  for  theM  (sixty) 
years  the  Mexican  goTemment  has  been  est^lishing  missions  and  mUi- 
tory  posts.  No  village  or  liaciertda  is  to  he  found  nortli  of  the  port  of 
San  Francisco,  which  is  more  than  78  leagues  to  the  south  of  Cape  Men- 
docino. The  province,  in  ita  present  state,  is  only  197  leagues  in  length, 
and  from  9  lo  10  in  breadth.  The  city  of  Mexico  is  the  same  distance  in 
a  Straight  line  from  Philadelphia,  as  from  Monterey,  which  is  the  chief 
place  of  the  missions  of  New  CalLfomia.  The  soil  of  New  California  is 
as  well  watered  and  fertile  as  that  of  Old  Caliromia  is  arid  and  atony.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  countries  that  can  be  seen.  The  cliniate 
is  much  more  mild  than  that  of  the  same  latitude  on  the  easteni  coast  of 
die  new  continent.  The  sky  is  foggy,  but  the  frequent  fi^s,  which  rentier 
it  difficult  to  land  on  the  coast  near  Monterey  and  San  Francisco,  give 
vigour  to  v^etation,  and  fertilise  ^  soil,  ^ich  is  covered  with  a  black, 
■jpongy  earth.  In  the  18  roiasions  which  now  exist  in  New  California, 
wheat,  mdze,  and  beans  (Jrirolet)  are  cultivated  in  abundance.  As  the 
-36  monks  of  St  Francis  who  govern  these  missions,  are  all  Europeana, 
they  have  carefully  introdnced  into  the  gardens  of  the  Indians,  die  graater 
part  of  the  vegetables  and  fruit-trees  cultivated  in  Spain.  The  first  colo- 
nists found,  on  their  arrival  in  1769,  ahoots  of  wild  vines  in  the  interior, 
which  yielded  v^  large  grapes,  but  of  sour  quality.  The  missiDaaries 
inU'oduced  the  vUis  vwifera  of  Europe,  which  is  certainly  a  stranger  to  the 
new  continent.  Good  wine  is  made  all  along  the  coast,  south  and  north 
of  Monterey,  to  beyond  lat.  37".  The  European  olive  is  soccesafutly  cul- 
tivated near  tl>e  channel  of  Santa  Barbara  and  at  San  Diego :  the  oil  ex- 
tracted is  as  good  as  that  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  or  the  oils  of  Andalnsia." 

New  Mexico.]  This  state  is  formed  by  an  extensive  valley,  enclosed 
on  the  W.,  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  the  southern  prolongation  of  the 
Rocheux  ridge  ;  and  in  the  E.,  by  a  ramification  of  the  same  chain  called 
the  Sierra  Obsciira,  and  the  Sierra  del  Sacramento.  It  exteads  between 
the  parallels  of  31°  and  38°  N. ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  S.,  by  the  state  of 
Cbilmahua;  and  on  every  other  side  by  the  territories  of  the  free  Indians. 
The  Bio  del  Norte,  and  its  tributuy  the  C/taatai  in  the  S.,  and  the  RofO, 
or  Rio  de  Peeot,  which  appears  to  be  the  Bed  River  of  Louisiana  in  the 
N.E.,  are  the  principal  riveis  of  this  country.  "  No  person,"  says  I^e, 
"  accoMomed  to  reside  in  the  temperate  climate  of  the  36th  and  37th 
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parallels  of  north  latitade  of  the  United  Staten,  can  form  any  idea  of  tho 
piercing  cold  experienceil  in  that  latitude  in  New  Mexico.  But  the  ur  is 
serene,  not  subject  to  damps  or  fogs,  as  it  rains  but  once  a  year,  and  some 
yean  not  at  alt.  It  is  a  mountainous  country ;  and  the  grand  dividing 
ridges  whir^  separate  the  WBteia  of  tile  Rio  del  Norte  from  those  of  Cali- 
fornia, bordering  it  on  the  line  of  its  trestem  limits,  give  a  keenness  to 
the  air  which  would  nerer  be  calculated  on  in  a  temperate  zone.  The 
cotton-tree  is  the  sole  production  of  this  province,  except  some  scrubby 
pines  and  cedars  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  The  former  tree  borders 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  and  its  tributary  streams.  All  the  rest  of 
the  country  presenis  to  the  eye  a  bHrren  wild  of  poor  land,  scarcely  to  be 
improved  by  culture,  and  appeani  capable  only  of  producing  a  scanty  snb- 
siitence  for  the  animala,  which  live  on  a  few  sacculeot  plants  and  herbage. 
There  aro  no  mines  known  in  the  province,  except  one  of  copper,  situated 
in  a  monnlain  on  the  nrestem  side  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  in  lat.  34i*  N,  It 
Ih  wrought,  end  produces  20,000  male-loada  of  copper  annually,  furnishing 
tjiat  article  for  tbe  manufactories  of  nearly  all  the  internal  provinces.  It 
contains  gold,  bat  not  in  aafficient  quantity  to  pay  for  its  extraction. 
Thera  is,  near  ^anta  Fe,  in  same  of  the  mountains,  a  stratum  of  talc,  which 
admits  of  being  divided  into  thin  flakes,  of  which  are  made  the  windows 
of  most  of  the  houses  in  Santa  F^  and  all  the  villages  to  the  north.  New 
Mexico  carries  on  a  trade  direct  with  Mexico  and  Biscay,  and  widi  Sonera. 
It  sends  out  annually  about  30,000  sheep  ;  also,  dressed  deer-sldns  and 
cahrie-skina,  some  far,  bofiulo  robes,  tobacco,  salt,  and  wrought  copper 
vessels  of  a  superior  quality.  It  receives  in  return  from  New  Biscay  and 
Mexico,  dry  goods,  coTifeclionary,  arms,  iron,  steel,  ammonition,  European 
wines  tatd  liqaora ;  from  Sonore,  gold,  silver,  and  cheese.  The  journey 
with  loaded  mules  from  Santa  Fu  to  Mexico,  and  returning,  takes  6ve 
months.  They  mannfocture  rough  leather,  segars,  a  vast  variety  and  quan* 
tity  of  potti-r's  ware,  cotton,  some  coarse  woollen  cloths,  and  blankets  of  a 
superior  quality.  All  these  manufactures  are  carried  on  by  the  civiliied 
Indians,  as  the  Spaniards  think  it  more  honourable  to  be  ^ricnlturists 
than  mechanics.  Tbe  Indians,  likewise,  far  excel  their  conquerors  in  all 
mechanical  operations.  Hey  cultivate  maize,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  rice, 
and  all  the  culinary  plants  of  the  same  latitude  in  (be  United  States ;  but 
they  are  at  least  a  century  bi-bind  us  in  the  art  of  cultivation :  notwith- 
standing the  numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  X  have  frequently  seen 
them  breaking  up  whole  fields  with  the  hoe.  Their  oxen  draw  by  tbe 
boms,  after  the  French  (and  Spanish)  mode.  Their  carts  are  extremely 
awkward  and  clumsily  made.  During  the  whole  of  the  time  ire  were  in 
the  country,  I  never  saw  a  horse  in  a  vehicle  of  any  description,  moles 
being  made  use  of  in  carriages,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  labour.  New 
Mexico  has  the  exclusive  right  of  cultivating  tobacco.  The  animals  found 
in  this  province  are,  deer,  elk,  bnfialo,  cabrie,  the  grisly  black  bear,  and 
wild  horses."  The  population  has  been  recently  estimated  at  45,000,  of 
whom  one-half  are  dami-civilized  Indians.  "  It  is  remarkable,"  Humboldt 
obeerres,  "  that  after  the  lepse  of  two  centuries  of  cokHiieaiion,  the  pro- 
vince of  New  Mexico  does  not  join  (he  intendancy  of  New  Biscay.  The 
two  provincee  are  eeparat«d  by  a  desert,  in  which  travellws  are  sometimes 
attacked  by  the  Cumanches  Indians.  This  desert  extends  from  the  Patso 
del  NorU  towards  the  town  of  Albatjuerque.  Before  1680,  in  which 
year  there  was  a  general  revolt  among  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  this 
extent  of  uncultivated  and  uninhabited  country  was  mnch  less  considerable 
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thai)  it  is  now.  "niere  were  then  thrne  villages,  San  Paacna],  S«>inil]ette, 
and  Socorro,  which  were  sitnated  between  the  marah  of  the  Muerlo  and 
the  town  of  Santa  Fe.  Biahop  Tamaron  perceived  the  rnina  of  them  in 
176U ;  and  he  found  apricola  growing  wild  in  the  fields,  an  indication  of 
the  former  cultivation  of  (he  country.  The  two  most  dangerous  points 
for  travellera  are,  the  defile  of  Robledo,  west  from  the  Hio  del  Norte,  op- 
posite the  Sierra  de  Donaa  Ana,  and  the  deeert  of  the  Muerto,  where  many 
whites  have  been  assassinated  by  wandering  Indians.  The  desert  of  the 
Muerto  is  a  plain  thirty  leagues  in  length,  destitute  of  water.  The  gene- 
rd  character  of  this  coantry  throughont,  is  Bn  alarming  aridity  ;  for  the 
mouDt^ns  de  lot  Matuot,  situated  to  the  east  of  the  road  from  Dnraogo 
to  Santa  Fe,  do  not  give  rise  to  a  single  brook.  Notwithstanding  the 
mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the  progress  of  industry,  a  great  part  of  this 
pronDce,  as  well  as  Old  California,  and  several  districts  of  New  Biscay, 
and  the  intendancy  of  Guadalauuv,  will  never  admit  of  any  considerable 
population.  The  colonists  of  this  province,  known  for  their  great  energy 
of  character,  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  warfare  with  the  neighbonriDg 
Inilians.  It  is  on  account  of  this  insecurity  of  the  country  life,  that  we 
find  the  towns  more  populous  than  we  should  expect  in  so  desert  a 
country.  The  siination  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Meuco  bears,  in  many 
respects,  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  the  people  of  Europe  daring  the 
middle  ages.  So  long  as  insulHiion  exposes  men  to  personal  danger,  we 
can  hope  for  the  establishment  of  no  equilibrium  between  (he  population 
of  towns  and  that  of  the  country.  However,  the  Indians,  who  live  on  an 
intimate  footing  with  the  Spanish  colonists,  are  by  no  means  all  equally 
borhBTOiu.  Those  of  the  east  are  warlike,  and  wander  about  Irom  place 
to  place.  If  they  carry  on  any  commerce  with  the  whites,  it  is  frequently 
without  any  personal  intercourse,  and  according  to  principles,  of  which 
some  traces  are  to  he  found  among  some  of  the  tribes  of  Africa.  The 
savages,  in  dieir  excursions  to  the  north  of  the  Bolsoa  de  Majwni,  plant 
along  the  road  between  Chihuahua  and  Santa  F£,  small  crosses,  to  which 
they  suspend  a  leathern  pocket,  with  a  piec«  of  stag-flesb.  At  the  foot 
of  the  cross,  a  buffalo's  hide  is  stretched  out.  The  Indian  indicates  by 
these  signs,  that  he  wishes  to  cury  on  a  commerce  of  barter  with  those 
who  adore  the  cross.  He  offers  the  Christian  traveller  a  hide  for  provi- 
sions, of  which  he  does  not  fix  the  quantity.  The  soldiers  of  the  prendim, 
who  tinderstand  the  hieri^lyphical  language  of  the  Indians,  take  away  the 
bniblo  hide,  and  leave  some  salted  flesh  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  This 
system  of  commerce  indicates  at  once  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  good 
faith  and  distrust." 

The  AppachttJ^  Besides  the  Ulahi  who  dwell  near  the  sources  of  Uw 
Rio  del  Norte,  and  the  Nanakatvt,  who  reside  to  the  N.W.  of  Santa  Fe ; 
this  country  is  inhabited  by  the  Appackes,  who  formerly  extended  from 
(he  entrance  of  Rio  Grande  to  the  gulf  of  California,  and  have  waged  a 
conUnud  warfare  with  the  Spaniards,  with  tbe  exception  of  short  traces, 
from  the  dme  that  the  latter  pushed  their  conqnests  into  the  interior  pro- 
vinces. It  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  what  tbeir  numbers  are  at  the 
present  day,  but  they  most  be  very  much  reduced  by  their  long  and  con- 
stant hostili^es,  together  with  the  wandering  and  savage  life  they  lead  on 
the  mountains,  which  ii  so  injurious  to  an  increase  of  population,  and  in 
which  they  are  liable  to  be  extremely  pinched  by  famine.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  their  warfare,  the  Spaniards  used  to  take  them  prisoners, 
and  make  slaves  of  them ;  but,  finding  that  their  unconquerable  attach- 


meat  to  liberty  made  them  snrmoaiit  ever^  dilficalty  and  danger  to  retani 
to  their  moantains,  they  adopted  the  practice  of  aendtng  them  to  Cuba. 
Tliis  the  Appaches  no  sooner  learned,  than  they  refused  to  giro  or  to 
receive  quarter ;  and  in  no  instance  bare  there  been  any  taken  since  that 
period,  except  when  sorprised  asleep,  or  knocked  down  and  orerpowered. 
Their  arms  are  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  the  laoce.  The  bow  forma  two 
semidrcles  with  a  shoulder  in  the  middle  ;  the  back  of  it  is  entirely  co- 
vered with  sinews,  which  are  laid  on  in  ao  nice  a  manner,  by  the  use  of 
some  glndnous  substance,  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible  ;  this  ^ires  great 
force  to  the  etaatidty  of  the  weapon.  Their  arrow  is  more  than  the  cloth- 
yard  of  tbe  English,  being  three  feet  and  a  half  long  ;  the  apper  part  cod- 
usting  of  wrae  slight  mab  or  cane,  into  whit^  is  inserted  a  shaft  of  about 
one  foot,  made  of  some  hard,  seasoned,  light  wood  ;  the  point  is  of  iron, 
cane,  or  stone. 

Chihitahua.J  After  the  establishment  of  Mexican  independence,  the 
intendancy  of  Durango  was  constituted  in  1B^4<  a  federal  state  under  ihe 
name  of  Chihuahua.  Inclusive  of  the  province  of  New  Bucay,  and  the 
districts  of  Bolton,  and  Mnpimi,  it  extends  from  23'  45'  to  31*  Sff  N. 
lat. ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  New  Mexico  ;  on  the  E.  by  San  Luis 
de  Potosi ;  on  the  S.  by  Zacatecas  and  Guadalaxara ;  and  on  the  W.  by 
Sonora.  It  comprehends  the  northern  extremity  of  the  great  table-land 
of  Anahnac,  and  in  extent  of  aarface,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  three 
united  kingdnms  of  Great  Britwn,  although  its  population  did  not  exceed 
I78,200in  1823,  and  of  that  nmnber  7-20th8  were  Indiana.  Tbe  principal 
■treams  are  the  Norte  and  Conchas,  and  Nasar,  which  Aowh  into  the  Cay- 
man  Lake.  It  ia  a  wild,  uncultivated  country,  bat  prodncea  in  some 
quarters,  wheat,  rice,  lint,  indigo,  and  cotton.  Tbe  Bolson  and  Mapimi 
districts  are  inhabited  by  the  Apaches,  the  fiercest  tribe  of  Mexican  Indians. 

Durango,'^  Durango,  or  Goadiana,  the  principal  city,  is  the  residence 
of  the  intendant  and  of  a  biahop.  It  is  situated  in  the  most  soatfaem  part 
of  die  province,  (in  lat.  25°  N.,  and  long.  107"  W.)  at  170  leagues  dis- 
tance, in  a  strught  line,  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  289  leagues  from 
die  towu  of  Santa  Fe,  in  New  Mexico.  The  elevation  of  the  town  above 
tbe  sea-level,  is  6,y00  feet ;  there  are  frequent  falls  of  snow,  and  the 
thermometer  descends  to  14°  Fahrenheit  below  the  freezing  point.  The 
city  was  founded  in  1551  :  the  population  in  1803,  was  12,000.  Major 
Pike  says  40,000.  He  states,  also,  that  the  dty  is  inCested,  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner,  by  scorpions,  '■'Hiey  come  out  of  the  walls  and 
crevices  in  May,  and  continue  for  about  a  fortnight  in  such  numbeni,  that 
the  inhabitants  never  walk  in  their  houses  after  dark  without  a  light,  and 
always  shift  or  examine  the  bed-clothes,  and  beat  the  cnnains,  previously 
to  going  to  rest;  after  which  tbe  curtuns  are  secured  under  the  bed. 
The  precautions  are  similar  to  those  we  take  widi  our  moschetto  cnrtaius. 
Tbe  bite  of  these  scorpions  has  been  known  to  prove  mortal  in  two  hours. 
But  the  moat  extraordinary  circumstance  u,  that,  by  taking  tbem  ten 
leagues  from  Durango,  they  became  perfectly  harmless,  and  lose  all  their 

CAtAuoAua.]  Tbe  town  of  Chihuahua  was  founded  in  1691,  and  is  situ- 
ated in  29°  N.  lat.,  and  107°  30'  W.  long.  Its  population  was  eatimated 
by  Humboldt  at  11,600,  and  by  Fike  at  7000.  It  is  thus  described  by 
the  laiter  :  "  It  is  of  an  oblong  rectangular  form,  on  the  eastern  side  of  a 
small  stream,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  river  Coodios.  At  its 
aontbem  extremity  is  a  small  but  el^;ant  church.     In  the  public  square 
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Btandt  the  cburch,  the  royal  treasury,  the  toim-houu,  and  the  richeat 
shops.  At  the  western  extremity,  there  is  another  church  for  the  military, 
a  superb  boapital,  belonging  formerly  to  the  Jesuits,  the  churches  of  the 
monks  of  St  Francis  and  St  Dominick,  the  military  academy,  and  the 
barracks  (jjaarUi  del  Iropa).  On  the  north-west  are  tiro  or  three  tnis- 
sions,  rery  handsomely  situated  on  a  small  stream  which  comes  in  from 
the  west.  Aboat  one  mile  to  the  scath  of  the  town  is  a  large  aqaednct, 
which  cooreys  the  water  round  it,  to  the  east,  into  the  main  stream  beluir 
the  town,  at  the  centre  of  which  is  a  reserroir,  whence  the  water  is  con- 
ducted by  pipes  to  the  different  parts  of  the  city  ;  and  in  the  pnblic  square 
is  to  be  a  fountain  and  jel  tTeaa.  The  prindpal  church  is  tbe  most  supert> 
building  we  saw  in  New  Spain  ;  its  whole  front  being  covered  with  sta- 
tnoB  of  the  apostles  and  the  different  saints,  set  in  niches,  and  the  windows, 
doors,  &c.  ornamented  with  sculpture.  I  was  never  within  tbe  doors, 
but  was  informed  that  the  decorations  are  immensely  rich.  Some  men 
whom  we  supposed  to  be  entitled  to  credit,  informed  as,  that  the  church 
was  built  by  e,  tax  of  12^  cents  laid  on  each  ingot  of  gold  or  silver  taken 
out  of  ^e  mines  in  the  vicinity.  Its  coat,  including  the  decorations,  was 
1,500,000  dollars;  and  when  it  was  finitifaed,  there  remained  300,000 
dollars  of  the  fund  unappropriated.  On  the  south  side  of  Chihuahua  is 
the  public  walk,  formed  by  three  rowa  of  trees,  whose  branches  nearly 
meet  over  the  heads  of  the  passengers.  At  different  diatanc«H  there  are 
seats,  and,  at  each  end  of  the  walk,  circular  seats,  on  which,  in  the  even- 
ing, the  company  collected  and  amused  themselves  with  the  guitar,  and 
songs  in  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French,  adapted  to  the  volupiuons  manners 
of  the  country.  There  are  at  Chihuahua  and  its  vicinity,  fifteen  mines  ; 
thirteen  of  silver,  one  of  gold,  and  one  of  copper;  the  furnaces  for  all  of 
which  are  situated  round  the  town,  in  the  suburbs,  and  present,  except  on 
Sundays,  volumes  of  smoke  rising  in  every  direction,  which  are  seen  from 
a  diHtBoce  long  before  the  spires  of  the  city  strike  the  view.  It  is  incre- 
dible, tbe  quantity  of  cinders  that  surround  the  city,  in  piles  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  high.  Next  tbe  creek,  they  have  formed  a  Iwnk  of  them,  to  check 
the  encroachments  of  the  stream,  and  it  has  presented  an  effectual  barrier. 
I  am  told,  that  a  European  employed  some  hands,  and  wrought  at  the 
cmders,  and  that  they  yielded  1  dollar  25  cents  for  each  per  day  ;  but 
this  not  answering  bis  expectations,  he  ceased  his  proceedings.  At  Mau- 
pome,  there  are  one  gold  and  seven  silver  mines." 

CoHAHUiLA.J  The  state  of  Cobahuila,  or  Conguila,ia  bounded  on  the 
N.E.  by  tbe  Texas,  on  the  E.  by  New  Santander,  on  the  S.E.  by  New 
Leon,  on  the  S.  by  Zecatecas,  and  on  the  W.  and  N.W.  by  Dnrango.  Its 
greatest  length  is  500  miles,  and  greatest  width  200.  The  face  of  the 
country  is  mount^nous  ;  the  northern  part  is  watered  by  the  Kio  de  lai 
Nueces ;  and  the  Rio  del  Norte  traverses  the  centre.  A  good  deal  of 
grmn  is  raised  in  this  state,  and  excellent  wine  is  msDuftctured.  Humboldt 
estimated  its  population,  in  1793,  at  13,000;  while  Pike,  in  1806,  raiseil 
it  to  70,000.  It  is  divided  into  four  presidios,  vis. :  San  Fernandez,  Monte- 
lovez,  Bio  del  Narle,  and  Santa  Raia.  The  capital,  Montelovez,  or 
Mtmclma,  is  situated  in  '26°  33'  N.  lat.,  and  contains  3,500  inhabiiants. 
SatUa  Rota,  on  tbe  Millada,  has  4000  inhabitants. 

New  Sahtandeb.]  This  is  a  very  desert  district,  extending  500  miles 
kota  N.  to  Sq  and  150  in  breadth.  The  populanon  is  estimated  at  only 
38,000  souls.     It  is  bounded  on  the  VV.  by  New  Leon  and  Cuhaliuila. 

New  Leon.3     This  state  is  250  miles  in  length,  extending  between  thu 


panU«l«  of  2S'  SC  and  2T  35'.  It  is  boanded  on  the  N.W.  by  Cohohiiib, 
«n  the  W.  by  Chihncbtu,  on  tfaa  S<  by  Zacat«cae  and  San  Lnu  Potou, 
and  OD  the  £.  by  tiew  Santander.  It  is  a  monntainoiu  country,  ioterBeeted 
by  the  rinr  T^gra  in  tb«  centre,  and  tho  Sobinaa  in  the  N.  Pike  Mtimates 
iu  population  at  30,000  aools,  eicliuiTB  of  th«  tribe  of  independent  In- 
dians, called  Brawn,  who  are  settled  to  tbe  N.  of  tb«  Tigre,  and  in  the 
ennrona  of  the  Sabinas.  Its  o^ital,  MotUt  Rey  is  sitnated,  in  N.  lat.  26°, 
on  tbe  TigK.     It*  population  i«  aaid  to  amount  to  1 1,000  8onl». 

Sak  Luis  Potosi.]  Under  the  rice-regal  gorernnant,  tbe  intendancy 
of  San  Luis  Potoai  comprebcnded  the  whole  of  the  N.E.  part  of  the  king- 
doni,  including  a  enrface  of  27,000  sqove  leaguet—an  extent  larger  than 
that  of  all  Spain.  It*  population,  however,  was  thought  not  to  exceed 
834,900.  It  had  upwards  of  230  leagnes  of  coast,  but  without  cominerce 
and  without  actiiity ;  while  the  interior  was,  for  the  inott  part,  a  wild 
desert,  still  mora  thinly  peopled  than  the  goremments  of  Asiatic  Russia. 
In  the  distribution  of  Mexico  into  federal  states,  the  northern  province*  of 
Zieon,  New  Santander,  and  Cobabuila,  have  been  aepnated  fhrai  San  Laia 
Potoai.  The  Texas  has  also  been  erected  into  an  independent  state.  Hie 
town  of  San  Lnia  is  situated  in  22°  N.  lat.  and  103*  W.  long.  Humboldt 
■tates  its  popnlatiiw  at  12,000;  a  more  recent  traveller  at  15,000;  and 
Hke  at  60,000 1 

Vkra  Cxu^J  This  province  extends  along  the  Mexican  gulf,  from  the 
Rio  Baraderee  to  the  Pannco.  It  is  bounded  on  tbe  E.  by  the  peninsula 
of  Meiida ;  on  tbe  W.  by  Ooxaca,  La  PnebJa,  and  Mexico ;  and  on  the 
N>  by  New  Santander.  Its  length  is  about  210  leagues,  but  within  thia 
distance  is  comprehended  a  great  diversity  of  climate.  The  features  of  tbe 
cwintry,  the  aspect  of  the  sicy,  the  forms  of  plants,  the  Ggnrea  of  animals, 
the  manners  of  the  inhahitants,  and  the  kind  of  cultivxtion,  aasume  a  dif- 
ferent character  at  ever  stage  of  onr  progress.  "As  we  ascend,  nature 
gradually  appears  leas  animated,  the  beauty  of  the  regetabla  forma 
diminishes,  the  stems  become  less  aoccolen^  the  flowers  of  leas  ririd 
oolonrs.  The  appearance  of  tbe  Mexican  oak  quiets  the  alarms  of  travel' 
lera  newly  landed,  by  demonsttKting  that  he  has  left  behind  the  zone  nnder 
which  tha  vomiia  exeiciaes  its  tsvagea.  Tluck  foreste  of  styisz  and  othw 
balsam  trees,  near  Xalapa,  announce  by  the  freahneaa  of  their  verdure,  that 
this  is  the  elen^n  at  which  the  clonda  come  in  contact  with  the  basaltic 
aommiu  of  the  Cordillera.  A  little  higher,  near  £a  BlanderiUa,  the  nu- 
tritive (rnit  of  the  banana  no  longer  comes  to  maturity ;  and  in  this  cohl 
and  foggy  region,  necessity  spurs  on  tbe  Indian  to  labonr,  and  excites  his 
industry.  At  the  heigbt  of  San  Miguel,  pines  begin  to  mingle  with  the 
oalu,  which  are  fouod  by  tbe  tnveller  as  high  as  tbe  elevated  plains  of 
Ferote,  where  he  beholds  the  deligblfnl  aspect  of  fields  sown  with  wheat. 
Between  three  and  four  tbouaand  feet  higher,  the  coldness  of  tbe  climate 
will  no  longer  admit  of  the  vegetation  of  oaks ;  and  pines  alone  there  cover 
the  rocka,  the  eummiw  of  which  enter  the  zone  of  perpetual  snow.  Tbue, 
in  a  few  honra,  the  naturalist,  in  this  wonderful  coimtry,  aacends  tbe  whole 
acale  of  vegetation,  from  the  heliconia  and  the  banana  pUnt,  whose  glossy 
leaves  swell  out  into  extraordinary  dimenuons,  to  the  stanted  foliage  of  the 
reainoui  trees."  This  state  contain*  about  160,000  inhabitants.  The  sea- 
port of  Vera  Cruz  was  founded  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  Mr 
Bullock,  who  visited  Mexico  in  1823,  thus  deecribea  the  appearance  of 
^is  city :  "  Many  of  the  houses  of  Vera  Cruz  are  large,  some  three  stories 
high,  built  in  the  old  Spanish  or  Moorish  ityle,  and  generally  endomng  a 
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•qnare  court,  ivith  coTered  galleries.  Hiey  hare  flat  roofi,  glsu  windovs, 
and  are  well  adapted  to  the  climate :  moet  of  them  have  balconies  of  wood 
in  front,  and  the  interior  amuigement  is  the  same  aa  in  Old  Spain.  The 
whole  tomt,  as  well  as  the  castle,  is  built  of  coral  (the  madrepora 
meandriliet),  and  the  lime  thu  fonns  the  cement  ii  of  the  sanie  ma- 
terial :  it  is  uHed  for  the  roofs  and  foot  parement,  and  is  eo  hard  that  in 
some  places  it  receives  from  friction  a  polish  like  marble.  There  is  one 
tolerably  good  square,  of  which  the  goTemment-honae  forms  one  side,  and 
the  principal  chnrch  the  other.  The  foot-paths  are  frequently  under  piaz- 
zas, a  grnt  accommodation  to  paaaeagers,  protecting  them  !rota  the  sultry 
heat  of  the  snn,  and  the  heavy  runs,  which  descend  in  torrents  in  the  wet 
season.  Sixteen  cupolas  or  domes  are  counted  from  the  sea,  bat  only  six 
chnrchea  are  now  in  lue-  Indeed,  nearly  alt  the  churches,  monasteries  and 
nnnneries  here,  hare  been  abandoned,  and  are  fast  falling  into  decay,  since 
the  place  has  been  lost  to  the  Spaniards.  Nothing  is  more  repolsire  to 
strangers  accustomed  to  the  bustle  of  European  dties,  than  the  gloomy 
death-like  appearance  of  the  place.  Of  any  other  city  it  is  considered  a 
disgrace  to  say  that  gnas  grows  in  the  streets,  but  here  it  would  be  a  com- 
plimeut,  for  no  regetation  is  to  be  observed  even  for  miles  around ;  and 
fish  is  the  only  article  of  provision  not  bronght  from  a  distance.  The 
only  water  fit  to  drink  is  what  blls  from  the  clouds,  and  is  preserved  in 
tanks ;  Uiat  from  the  castle  and  the  convent  of  Franciscans  being  the 
beau  Though  the  markets  are  tolerably  well  supplied  by  the  Indiana, 
living  at  the  hotels  is  expensive  and  very  uncomfortable-  Prorisioos  are 
dear,  with  the  exception  of  fiih,  which,  as  already  stated,  is  in  abundance  and 
good.  Some  beandfnl  and  curions  Mangrove  oysters  were  the  largest  and 
finest  flavoured  I  ever  met  with.  Milk  is  scarcely  to  be  had,  aa  not  a  cow 
is  kept  within  many  miles,  and  what  is,  perhaps,  peculiar  to  Vem  Cruz, 
^ere  is  not  a  garden  even  near  it.  The  absence  of  vegetation  attests  at 
once  the  poverty  of  the  soil  and  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate.  I  know  not 
whether  prejudice  may  not  hare  inflnenced  my  de<^ion,  but  to  me,  Vera 
Cruz  appears  the  most  disagreeable  place  on  earth  ;  and  its  character  of 
being  the  most  unhealthy  spot  in  the  world,  naturally  makes  die  stranger 
shudder  every  honr  he  remains  within  its  walls,  anrronnded  by  arid  sands, 
extensive  swamps,  and  savannahs,  the  exhalations  from  which  are  removed 
only  by  strong  winds.  "  Society  here,  as  may  be  anticipated,  ia  extremely 
confined,  and  morality  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Few  of  the  European  merchants, 
whom  the  hopes  of  gun  have  allured  to  reside  here,  are  married.  One 
class  of  die  occupants  will  exnte  some  surprise  in  persons  unacquainted  with 
tropical  regions  :  I  mean  the  carrion  vultures.  They  are  as  tame  in  the 
streets  as  domestic  fowls  ;  and,  like  the  d<^  from  the  mountains  at  lia- 
bon,  act  as  the  scavengers  of  the  place,  very  speedily  clearing  away  what- 
ever filth  may  be  left.  Their  senses  of  smell  and  si^t  are  very  acute. 
While  1  was  preserving  some  fishes  in  an  apartment  at  the  top  of  the 
hotel,  tbe  surrounding  roofs  were  crowded  with  anxious  expectants  ;  and 
when  die  oflal  was  thrown  out,  it  was  with  much  contention  greedily  con- 
sumed. They  are  on  good  terms  with  the  dogs,  and  the  two  animals  may 
he  frequently  seen  devouring  die  same  carcase.  They  pass  the  night  on 
the  roob  of  the  chnrchea,  where  I  have  sometimea  observed  several 
hundreds." 

Tlie  town  of  XaUipa,  finely  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountun  of  Ma- 
cnliepcc,  contains  13,000  inhabitants. 
'     Oaxaca.^     This  fine  country  ia  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Vera  Cms; 
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on  the  E.  by  GoatiroalBi ;  oa  the  S.  by  the  Pacific ;  and  on  the  W.  by 
Pneblo.  Its  superBdal  extent  is  4,447  square  les^aea,  and  its  popnlation, 
in  180B,  wu  600,000  muIb.  "  The  iniendancy  of  Oaxnca,!'  aaya  Ham- 
boldt,  "  is  one  af  the  moat  delightfal  countries  in  this  part  of  the  globe. 
The  beauty  and  salabrity  of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the 
richness  and  variety  of  its  productions,  all  minister  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
inhabitants ;  and  this  province  has  accordingly  been,  from  the  remotest ' 
period,  the  centre  of  an  advanced  civilization.  The  vegetation  is  beautiful 
and  vigorous  thronghont  the  province,  and  especially  half  way  down  the 
declivity  of  the  table-land,  in  the  temperate  region,  where  the  rains  are 
very  copions  from  May  to  October,  lliis  intendancy  slone  has  preserved 
die  cultivation  of  the  cochineal,  a  branch  of  industry  which  it  fonnerly 
abared  with  Pnebia  and  New  Galicia."  The  mines  are  not  very  consider- 
able :  hitherto,  at  least,  they  have  not  proved  very  productive.  "  Tbe  in- 
tendancy  of  Oaxaca,  eays  Mr  RabinaoD,  "  in  the  region  of  New  Spain, 
spears  most  favourable  to  the  production  of  the  important  article  of  co- 
chineal. In  no  other  part  of  Mexico  does  the  nopal  (on  which  tree  the 
cochineal  insect  subsists}  flonrish  so  well.  Its  propagHtion  has  been  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted  in  various  other  provinces ;  but  not  only  do  the  climata 
and  soil  appear  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  plant  in  Oaxaca,  but  the  Indians 
have,  by  a  long  course  of  practice,  acquired  so  mnch  experience  in  the 
manner  of  cultivating  the  nopal,  and  collecting  tbe  insects,  as  to  preclude 
all  rivalabip  in  any  of  the  other  provinces.  In  some  years  there  have  been 
produced,  in  Oaxaca,  400,000  pounds  weight  of  cochineal ;  this  is  worth  in 
Europe,  even  dnring  peace,  about  1,600,000  dollars.  During  war,  it  has 
frequently  Bold  in  England  at  2S«.  per  pound.  The  poor  Indian  who  coUecU 
this  precious  commodity,  barters  it  for  manufactured  goods  to  the  E^nnish 
shop-keepers  in  the  villages.  The  extordon  of  these  men,  together  with  the 
exactions  of  the  government  and  the  priesthood,  leave  to  ihe  Indian 
a  miserable  return  for  his  care  and  industry ;  but  we  have  no  doubt,  that 
if  these  unjust  and  unnatural  restrictions  on  the  labour  of  tbe  natives  w«» 
removed,  the  intendancy  of  Oaxaca  would,  in  a  very  few  years,  produce 
above  a  tnillian  of  pounds  of  cochineal  per  annum.  The  monntuns 
of  this  intendancy,  particularly  those  of  the  Mistica,  are  likewise  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  mulberry- tree.  Many  yeara  ago,  the  experi- 
ment was  made,  and  it  succeeded  so  well,  that  it  awalteaed  the  jealousy  of 
the  European  Spaniards  ;  and  they  created  so  many  obstacles  to  the  mann-  - 
ttKtanng  of  silk  in  Oaxaca,  that  the  Indians  became  exaipen 
one  night  destroyed  every  mnlberry-tree  in  the  intendancy ;  i 
time  no  attempts  have  been  made  to  renew  its  culture.  The  i 
district  of  Tehnantepec  is  superior  in  quality  to  that  of  Guatii 
there  are  no  ports  open  to  foreign  commerce  along  the  coast  ol 
ocean,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tehnantepec,  nor,  indeed,  on  any  part 
of  Oaxaca,  d)e  inhabitants  have  not  been  stimulated  either  to  tl 
that,  or  of  the  cotton-plant,  or  of  the  sugar-cane,  except  so  fa 
lately  necessary  to  supply  their  own  immediate  consumption. 

In  all  tbe  mountainous  districts  of  Oaxaca,  and  more  espei 
spacious  valleys  which  are  situated  from  2,500  to  6,000  feei 
level  of  the  sea,  we  find  a  soil  and  climate  at  least  equal,  if  n 
to  any  on  the  globe.  There  b  not  a  single  article  raised  in  th 
xone  that  would  not  here  find  a  congenial  region.  .  Wheat  and 
grain  yield  a  return  to  the  cultivator  eqnal  to  that  of  the  moat 
of  Eiurope.     Hie  fruits  and  vegetables  of  Oaxaca  ai-e  "■^■'ivallet^^QOolc 
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ance  and  delicacy.  PeachM,  pean,  apricota,  and  atrawbemM,  av«  face* 
to  be  foaad  of  a  size  and  flavonrsoperior  to  thoaa  of  tha  S.  of  France ;  a»i 
tile  variety  and  excellence  of  the  grape  point  oat  tka  valleys  of  Oazaea  a» 
the  great  fatore  rineyarda  of  New  Spain.  Aspaiagns,  artichokes,  tnniifM, 
cabbagts,  and  all  the rarioiu prod octions  of  horticnltoK,  gn>irto»aixe  tad 
perfaction  we  have  never  beheld  elsewhere.  To  all  diese  important  nanial 
adTantagea  of  this  faroured  country,  roost  he  added  that  of  its  mineral  pra- 
dnctioM.  Sone  of  the  most  vafaiabte  gold  mines  of  New  Spain  are  in  tbis 
promce ;  bnt  they  have  not  yet  be«n  eitensively  worked,  inasmuch  w  tli« 
attention  of  the  directors  of  the  mining  estaUisfa  meats  tn  Merica  baa  bees 
principally  directed  to  the  mines  of  Goanaxnato,  and  of  other  proriBcea,  ■1- 
ver  mbes  being  considered  more  profit^le  than  those  of  gold.  The  IndiaM 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Misteca,  aa  well  as  those  of  the  district  of  TduB' 
l^ec,  collect  grains  of  gold  ia  the  beds  of  the  limleCa  that  flow  tfatMigli 
the  mountains ;  and  larger  masses  of  gold  have  been  found  in  Oaxftca  iIm 
in  any  other  part  of  New  Spun.  lD«£catian»  of  silver  ore  are  likewiaa  dia- 
corerable  ia  all  the  mooataioous  districts ;  but  as  yet  scarcely  any  atteatiaa 
has  been  pud  to  them.  In  foct,  there  cannot  be  a  doabt  that  tlua  proTbca 
abounds  in  all  the  praciona  minerals  ;  and  when  the  use  of  machinery  sfaall 
be  introduced,  and  the  restrictions  on  hnman  indnstry  and  enterprise  be 
romored,  tbis  province  will  yield  as  mach  gold  and  silver  as  any  other  in 
America.  It  is  wvnhy  of  remark,  likewise,  that  copper  and  iron  ore  hava 
been  fonod  in  difierent  parte  oF  Oaxaca.  la  die  village  of  YanhuiiUm,  tks* 
is  a  large  piece  of  metal  which  the  blacksmiths  of  die  place  use  as  aa  aavil. 
It  wax  found  on  tbe  sommit  of  a  hill  near  the  village,  aad  is  of  an  eziiasr- 
-linary  height  for  its  dimensioae.  Variona  attempts  have  been  nKde  t* 
iase  it,  but  it  has  resbted  the  most  intense  beau"  Oasaca,  somelinMa 
written  Gtuuaca,  the  capital,  is  a  handsome  city  built  in  the  site  of  tha  an- 
cient Huaxyocac.  Itspopnlstion,  in  1608,  was  38,000.  The  only  poet  ia 
that  of  Tehuanlepec,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chimalapa.  It  will  be  obawred, 
an  taming  to  a  map,  that  the  (tistance  from  tba  Atlantic  to  the  Pacifie 
•cean  is  very  small  between  the  bay  of  Tehoantepec  and  the  port  of  Gna- 
SBCoalca ;  and  that  the  sonrces  of  the  latter  river  and  t^  rtiimalapfi,  u. 
proach  each  other  nader  the  parallel  of  16*  N.  These  circnmatancea  snf- 
gested  to  the  viceroy,  Revillagegedo,  the  project  of  a  canal  la  coaOact  tha 
two  aea> ;  but  the  icbeme  was  defsated  at  the  Sptoi^  court  by  the  in- 
trigne*  of  interested  parties,  ud  has  not  yet  been  snceessfully  levived. 

Wa  subjoin,  in  a  nace,  Humboldt's  obwrTationa  oa  this  important  pro- 
ject, ^at  die  reader  may  be  enabled  to  compare  them'  with  the  obaem- 
tioDS  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  make  on  the  practJcabJIity  of 
onidng  the  two  greu  acaane  in  another  quarter.* 

*  A  fbrtiuulc  socldnit,  Humboldt  InromiB  n9,  tDwnrdi  tha  tnd  of  tiu  lot  ceotnn-, 
wn  tb*  Buus  of  direetiuf  tiu  ■ttentioa  of  tba  Mndcan  lonvmoit  to  Mm  pvt  of  t^ 
Mbniu.  Then  wm  dlKOVcnd,  in  1771,  at  Vm»  Crua,  uUHiin  tbe  ■clUlccy  of  tho 
cutle  of  San  Jiun  de  Uliu,  iKveral  pi«ca  of  euuion,  cut  at  Manilla.  As  it  wa*  koown 
that,  b«ftm  tba  jtsr  I7ST,  Iha  Spuifardi  mdthar  dooUed  llw  oan  of  Ooad  Uoh  bw 
ape  Horn,  in  thaiE  Tor>ce  to  tba  Pbilippina  island^  and  thu  riao*  the  drat  onefitiMa 
of  Minltau  and  Lo;sb,  who  art  odI  [nm  Sp^,  ail  the  commerce  of  Asia  ini  cwriad 
on  In  (ha  gallnon  of  Acapuico,  they  coald  not  conoelie  how  these  (ims  had  cnwMd  the 
MBIitwal  of  Mnicaon  tbdr  wavfrom  MaBilla  to  the  caslte  of  L'hta.  ThcostrsMa 
diOoultr  of  Iba  raad  from  Ao^nlaa  to  Uf xico,  and  fniv  tbenoe  lo  Xalapa  and  Van 
Cruz,  TonderHl  It  very  ImprobabU  that  Ihey  should  come  by  thsl  way  In  the  ooone 
of  their  hiTeMigatloni.  thevlumad  both  fromthe  chronicle  of  Tehnaotrtec  wrltlen  hv 
^ber  Boigoa,  and  from  tha  (nriMdoa  prvswvad  ommc  tha  inhahltanta  af  tba  Wh— 
or  HuuacualCD,  that  dieia  gun*  were  caa(  at  the  ioland  of  Luwn,  and  landad  at  tW 
tar  rf  San  F^nciwo ;  that  Ihej  bad  oacended  the  bay  of  SanU  Tana.,  and  tha  Rio 
.aimiUBps ,  uul  may  had  baan  coirled  by  the  fktm  at  Chtvela  and  tba  fore«t  of  Tu\6t 
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La  Pubbla.]  The  itate  of  La  Pnnbla,  which  once  fonned  the  re- 
public of  Tlatca,  or  Tlatcata,  \a  bonnded  oo  tha  N.E.  by  that  of  Vera 
CrnB  ;  on  the  E.  by  Oaxaca  ;  on  the  W,  by  Mexico  ;  and  on  the  N.W.  by 
Qnnretaro.  The  Popocatepetl  and  Izlacchibnatl,  the  highest  points  in  the 
Cordillera  of  Anahoac,  are  within  this  dittrict.  The  principal  river  is  the 
Nasea.  The  population,  in  180S,  was  estimated  at  813,300  sonls.  The 
principal  city,  which  gires  its  name  to  ^e  proTince,  is  situBted  in  the  plain 
of  Acaxate,  in  19°  N.  !«t-  It  was  fonnded  in  1533,  and  its  present  popa- 
latioa  is  estimated  at  67,000  sonls.  It  is  a  neat  and  elegant  city,  and 
GuntaioH  no  fewer  than  69  chnrcbes,  some  of  whidi  in  their  interior  deco- 
rations suipass  those  of  Milan  and  Rome. 

YocATAH-3  The  state  of  Yucatan,  fonneriy  Merida,  is  separated  on 
the  S.W.  from  Vera  Cnu  by  the  Baraderas  rirer,  and  extends  N.E.  to 
cape  Catoche,  in  SI*  30*.  It  consists  of  a  vast  plain  intersected  from  N.E. 
to  S.W.  by  a  chun  of  hills.  "  The  country  which  extends  E-  from  these 
hills  towards  the  bays  of  Ascension  and  Espiritn  Santa,  appears  to  be  the 
most  fertile  part,  and  was  die  earliest  inhabited.  Tlie  ruins  of  European 
edifices  in  the  island  of  Cozumel,  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  palm-trees, 
indicate  thai  that  island,  now  nninhabited,  was,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  conquest,  peopled  by  Spanish  ctdoniata.  Since  the  settlement  of  the 
English  between  Omoa  and  tiie  Rio  Hondo,  the  government,  to  diminish 
the  contraband  trade,  concentrated  the  Spanish  end  Indian  population  in 
that  part  of  the  peninsula  which  is  west  of  the  mountains  of  Yucatan. 

to  the  Riodd  Hslpina;  and  thai,  sPWr  hBviiub»n  agKin  emkirbd,  thcjr  desccndH 
the  Rio  HuMocuHlco,  to  its  moulh  in  the  nilf  oc  Mexico,      ll  wuthra  very  nwoDsbly 

oiMTTTrd,  (lull  thb  road,  wliich  lisd  been  Trequenlad  in  the  beginnlag  of  the  oonqueil, 

ra  orden  to  tiro  able  aDginecn,  Don 
Augiutin  (.nmer  and  Lion  Miguel  del  CorrHll  to  eiaioinc  with  tlie  pvst«al  mlnota- 
nesi,  the  couutrj  l>etw«n  the  bar  of  Hu»a»(:ualco  uid  the  road  of  Tehuantepec ;  and 
he  innmcled  tlum  at  Ihe  niDe  time  to  veriry  n-helber,  a*  waa  raguelf  nippoaed, 
amoHE  the  (oibII  rlien  af  Ostata,  Chiiapa.  or  Chiioalapa,  then  waa  Done  wUeli  In 
any  of  ita  braiicbea  commoniealed  with  the  two  aeaa.  Irom  the  llinenry  joumaU  of 
theae  two  englneen,  of  whom  ih«  former  was  lioutenant  nf  (he  eaXie  of  Ulua,  t  drew 
ap  my  map  of  Ihe  iathmus  of  TeliiiJinteiJ«c  They  found  ihnt  no  river  dlacharced  at 
Ihe  aame  time  iU  watenlnto  Ihe  South  aee  and  (he  Atlantic  ooeui;  that  the  Rla  Hiub- 
acualco  did  not  take  Ita  rise,  hi  ihe  viceroy  had  b«ea  lufiirmed.  Dear  the  town  of  Tebu- 
anlepec;  and  that,  onaAcending  it  Iwyond  thec&CaracI,  even  ai  far  aa  the  old  dticmbar' 
Cddmi  of  Mslpaaw,  they  were  sdll  more  than  86  league*  distant  from  the  aliom  of 
tha  South  KA.  They  observed  that  a  chain  of  mouataina,  of  very  inooDsiderabla 
heiefal,  dirldes  the  watera  between  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  gulf  of  1>huantep«v 
ThU  small  cnrdiilera  stretcfan  from  east  to  nest,  from  the  Cerros  de  loe  Mixes,  for- 
merly inhabited  by  a  wild  and  warlike  tribe,  towardi  tlu  elevaird  tahU-laiid  of  Por- 
tiUade  Petapo.  The  engineer,  Cramer,  iJfinnx.  hnwever.  tlmt  lo  the  Miuih  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Santa  Maria  de  Chimalapa,  the  i 
Wrruptcd  chain,  and  that  (here  rxlata  a  i. 

nicntioD  might  be  cul  belween  the  two  aeaa.     This  canal,  which  would  ■ v 

de  Chimalapa  with  the  Rio  dpi  Passu  (or  Maipaaso),  would  be  only  six  league 
Inngtb.  The  boate  would  ascend  the  Rio  Chimal^m.  which  alforde  a  very 
uavintion  from  Tehaameprc  to  the  village  of  San  Miguel;  and  from  dmee,  i 
would  paas  by  the  canal  projected  in  the  time  of  Count  de  IlevUlagigedo,  to  lbs 
del  Paa».  thia  riier  discharges  Itself  inii>  the  Rio  de  Huasacualco  near  the 
digsf  d£  la  Faiiica ;  bat  ita  navlgstian  is  e 
rapids  (nmila^}  whloh  an  counted  batwi 
de  SarsTio.  It  would  he  of  infiuile  importance  anin  to  order  thia  grouud  to  ba 
examined  by  intelligent  engineers,  to  determine  whether,  as  was  believed  by  M. 
Cramer,  the  canal  between  the  two  aeaa  can  b«  ixeeutad  withoui  locks,  or  without 
Inclined  pianea,  and  whether,  by  blowing  up  the  rodis  with  ponder,  the  bed*  of 
the  rivers  Paaw  and  Chimalapa  ran  be  deepened.  The  isthmus  ia  rich  in  cattle, 
and  would,  from  its  great  fertility,  supply  valuable  prodaclioni  for  the  commerce 
of  Vera  Crnz.  The  Bne  pialna  ol'  I'ehuBDlcpec  woald  be  tnaoepiIMa  of  hrlgMlon 
from  Uia  Rio  if.  Chimalapa :  in  their  preaenl  stale,  they  produce  a  littla  imUfo  and 
cochineal  of  a  luperior  quality. 
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ColoDista  are  not  permitted  to  settle  on  the  eutem  coast,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Bacalar  and  Rio  Hondo  ;  and  ali  this  vaat  country  remains  onm- 
hebiied,  with  the  exceptiou  of  the  presidio  of  SalBmanca."  The  diief 
totrna  are  Merida  with  a  population  of  10,000  souls  ;  Campeche  with  a 
resident  population  of  6,000  ;  and  Valladolid. 

Province  op  TexaS-J  The  frontier  prorince  of  Texas  is  bounded 
by  the  Sabine  riTer  on  the  E. ;  the  Rio  del  NarM  on  the  W. ;  the  up- 
per part  of  the  Red  river  on  the  N.;  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  S. 
Our  knowledge  of  this  extenuve  proTince — containing,  according  to 
Humboldt's  table,  a  surface  of  84,000  square  miles,  and  according  to 
others  100,000 — is  still  very  imperfect,  and  almost  solely  derived  from 
lake's  journal  of  his  hasty  return  from  Chihuahua,  guarded  all  the  way 
by  Spanish  dr^oona  to  prevent  him  taking  notes.  But  its  rising  poti* 
^cal  and  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States  will  soon  disperse 
this  ignorance.  By  an  act  of  the  Mexican  congress  it  has  been  united 
to  the  province  of  Coahnila,  under  the  name  of  Coahuila-g-Texat, 
This  prorince  is  exceedingly  well  watered,  as  before  shown  in  our 
account  of  the  Mexican  rivers ;  and  is  t^e  most  fertile  of  all  tba  Mex- 
ican states.  The  large  and  beautiful  savannahs,  waving  with  grass,  feed 
Tast  numbers  of  wild  horses  and  mnles,  which  are  exported  io  great 
numbers  to  other  parts  of  Mexico,  and  to  the  United  States,  and  form 
at  present  a  chief  article  of  commerce.  Immediately  to  the  W.  of  the 
Sabine,  the  soil  is  rich  without  being  low,  and  for  a  space  of  12  suc- 
cessive mites,  is  covered  with  magnificent  pines.  W.  of  this  agiun  is  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  tracks  in  nature,  diversified  by  hills  and 
dales,  and  divided,  as  it  were,  into  natural  meadows  and  shrubberies,  in 
such  admirable  order,  as  to  seem  the  work  not  of  nature  but  of  art ;  this 
soil  is  rich,  friable,  and  coet^ns  much  iron.  It  is  as  fertile  on  the  hills  as 
on  the  plains,  and  the  climate  is  delightful,  being  neither  too  warm  nor 
excessively  cold.  The  tract  between  the  Sabine  and  Brasses  rivers  is  oc- 
cupied by  2,500  American  families,  emigrants  from  the  United  States,  who 
raise  cotton,  maize,  tobacco,  rice,  and  sugar-canes.  Besides  these  emigrant 
families,  about  600  Spanish  fomilies  are  congregated  io  the  vicinity  of 
Nacogdoches,  and  inhabit  the  Rancbos,  where  uiey  rear  cattle.  The  prin- 
cipal American  establishment  to  the  W.  of  the  band  of  pines  above-o»ea- 
tioned,  is  the  Aix  Bayou,  entirely  inhabited  by  Americans,  who  have 
already  erected  7  or  8  cotton  mills,  and  the  prodncts  are  exported  to 
Nachitoches  free  of  duty,  as  the  coasumption  comes  entirely  from  that 
place.  The  second  American  establishment  is  on  the  Brasses  k  Dios  river, 
150  miles  from  Nacogdoches.  As  this  stream  frequently  overflows  ita 
banks,  its  vicinity  is  somewhat  unhealthy.  These  emigrants  have  built  a 
town  named  San  Felipe  de  Austin,  from  that  of  the  founder,  AusUn,  an 
American,  who  promised  to  the  federal  government  to  locate  from  500  lo 
600  bmilies  on  the  banks  of  ^e  Brassos  river.  At  Nacogdoches  another 
grant  has  been  made  to  an  American  of  the  name  of  Edwards,  who  re- 
sided at  Mexico.  This  grant  borden  on  that  of  Austin,  and  contains  more 
than  2,000  square  miles.  H.  of  this,  another  grant  has  been  made  to  a 
Mr  Thorn,  son-in-law  of  Edwards ;  and  on  the  other  side  a  similar  grant 
has  been  made  to  general  Weevil.  The  colony  called  Fredoola,  in  this 
province,  waa  established  in  lB24by  Mr  Austin,  who  has  offered  to  every 
colonist  a  lot  of  640  acres,  or  an  English  square  mile,  with  a  house.  The 
constitotion  of  this  government  is  that  of  a  federal  republic,  and  has  been 
litemlly  copied  from  that  of  the  United  States,  but  the  Catholic  religion 
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was  alone  to  be  tolerated.  But  snch  an  absurd  iDtoterant  clame  as  this  in 
any  of  the  new  independent  slates  of  Mexico,  cannot  long  be  in  force  in 
the  vionity  of  such  a  free  goTerameDt  hi  that  of  the  United  States,  as 
such  an  act  would  exclude  all  but  Roman  Catholic  emigrants, — whereas 
all  are  made  equally  welcome  to  the  United  States.  In  1835,  captain 
Sedgewick,  of  Russelville  in  Kentncky,  obtajned  a  grant  from  the  Mexi- 
can government  of  from  6  to  8  millioDs  of  acrce,  in  this  province,  alongst 
the  borders  of  Lowsiana.  One  piiDcipal  condition  was  inserted  in  this 
grant,  thai  a  certain  number  of  the  colontstH  should  be  free  from  all  taxes 
for  five  years.  The  capital  of  Texas  under  the  old  goTerament  was  San 
Antonio  de  fiejar,  on  a  small  stream  of  the  same  name,  and  contained, 
according  to  Pibe,  about  2,000  seals  ;  bat  tbe  present  capital,  Saltitto,  on 
the  confines  of  Coahuila  and  New  Leon,  is  said  to  contain  8,000  aoula. 
Its  site  is  bad,  being  surrounded  with  arid  pl^ns,  where  the  traveller  suf- 
fers much  from  want  of  water.  The  western  pan  of  Texas  is  inhabited 
entirely  by  Spaniards.  The  soil  is  excellent,  and  all  the  habitations  are 
watered  by  artificial  canals,  which  cause  the  waters  of  the  Rio  de  Nueces 
and  neighbouring  springs  to  irrigate  the  gardens  and  fields. 
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REPUBLIC  OF  GUATEMALA. 


GiTATBMALA,  OT  the  Federal  BepuhUc  of  Central  America,  u  it  U  called 
in  it!  couBtitatioDil  seta,  was  formerly  a  diTuion  of  the  viceroyalty  of 
Mexico.  It  raised  the  standard  of  independence  on  the  24th  of  June, 
1S23  ;  and  the  onion  formed  nnder  this  title  embraces  the  five  states  of 
Costa-Rica,  Gnatemala,  Hoodnrea,  Nicara^a,  and  San  Salvador.  In  con- 
sequence, perhaps,  of  its  being  the  yonngeat  bom  of  the  tnuisatlsntic  re- 
pidttics,  it  has  not  yet  attracted  the  notice  of  writers.  Isolated  in  the 
midst  of  the  new  world,  aiid  withont  commercial  relations,  in  consetjuence 
of  its  harbonrs  being  closed,  this  beautiful  conntry,  aa  an  elegant  writer  of 
Gnatemala  expresses  himself,  was,  antil  it  elerated  itself  to  the  rank  of  an 
independent  state,  a  rose  shut  np  in  its  bud.  At  present,  not  only  by 
reason  of  its  new  political  aspect,  but  also  on  account  of  ile  valnable  and 
mnlti&rioos  productions— lo  say  nothing  of  its  extent — it  demands  a  tlii- 
^nct  place  in  the  geography  of  America,  and  forcibly  invites  the  attention 
of  the  commerdal  world. 

Name  and  HUlory.'^  The  lungdom  of  Gnatemala  "  received  its  name 
from  the  word  Qvau/tleinali,  which,  in  the  Mexican  langnage,  means  a 
decayed  log  of  wood,  becsose  the  Mexican  Indians  who  accompanied 
Alvtuwlo,  found,  near  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  Kechiquel,  an  old  worm- 
eaten  tree,  and  gave  this  name  to  the  capital."  Sucb  is  the  statement 
adopted  by  Don  Domingo  Jnarros,  in  bis  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Guate- 
mala, as  the  true  origin  of  the  name.  Some  writers,  however,  he  tells 
ue,  have  derived  it  ^m  Uhalezmalha,  which  signifies,  in  the  Tzendale 
dialect,  a  monntun  that  throws  out  water,  "  alluding,  doubtless,  to  the 
mountain  on  the  skirts  of  which  the  city  of  Guatemala  was  built."  Ano- 
ther etymology  is  given  by  Francisco  de  Fuentes  y  Gusman,  who  derives 
the  name  from  Coclecmalan,  sigDifying  'milk-wood,' — a  peculiar  tree  found 
only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  supposed  site  of  the  original  capital,  where 
now  stands  the  village  of  Tzacnalpa.  Lastly,  Juarros  suggests,  that  the 
word  may  possibly  be  merely  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  Juilemat,  the 
first  king  of  Guatemala,  as  Quiche  was  named  from  Nimaqniche,  and 
Nicaragua  from  the  cacique  of  the  same  name.  The  principal  part  of  - 
Guatemala  waa  conquered  in  15S4  by  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  who  found  the 
country  in  the  posaesMon  of  above  30  different  tribes,  each  governed  by 
their  own  chief,  and  exhibiting  distinct  languages  and  manners.  Moat  ot 
dieae  tribes  were  ultimately  persuaded  to  embrace  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  the  Mosquitos  and  Poyaise,  located  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
country  adhered  to  the  religion  of  their  forefathera.  The  Mexican  or  Aztec 
language  ii  apoken  by  the  Pipil  Iiidiane,  who  are  settled  along  tbe  coasta 
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of  the  Pacific,  nod  hj  aome  other  tribes ;  baiides  (his,  do  fewer  tban  24 
dielecu,  pecaliar  to  Gitat«inala,  are  etill  said  to  be  ipoken,  the  names  of 
ivliich  are,  the  Quiche,  the  Kachiquel,  the  Zutugil,  the  Mam,  the  Poco- 
mam,  the  Pupuluca,  the  Sinca,  the  Ckorli,  the  Alagailac,  the  Caicki,  the 
Pochonclii,  the  Ixil,  the  Zolzil,  the  Txendal,  the  Chapaneca,  the  Zoque, 
the  Coxoh,  the  Chanahal,  the  CAoJ,  the  Uzpanttca,  the  Lmca,  the  Agua- 
eateca,  the  QiifccAt,  and  the  Nakuate  or  Fijji/.  The  .Uaya  language  b 
^o  spokea  in  Chiapn.  "  It  is  true,"  says  Don  Domingo  Juoirog,  "  there 
is  a  atrong  resemblance  between  some  of  the  idioms ;  end  the  Indians  of 
one  tribe  can  understand  those  of  Another  from  analagy  :  these  instances, 
however,  are  not  very  frequent,  nor  can  the  tDterconrse  be  maintained  with 
Bufficienl  cleameas  and  precision  to  enable  them  to  tnSc  with  each  other 
readily  and  satisfoctorily."  The  learned  Don  labonrs  with  patrioUc  eoli- 
dtnde  to  show,  that  hia  coontry  was  never  subject  to  the  Mexican  sover- 
eigns. The  proofs  he  adduces  are,  first,  that  the  Mexicans  always  com- 
pelled the  inhabitants  of  the  coontriea  they  conquered  to  adopt  their  lan- 
guage, but  the  Aztec  is  not  the  prevailing  language  in  Guatemala;  se- 
condly, that  at  tbe  time  of  the  conquest,  the  Spaniards  found  no  open 
road  trom  Mexica  to  Cbiapa,  but  only  narrow  paths,  in  many  places  over- 
grown by  vegetation.  According  to  the  tradition  recited  by  the  historian 
himself,  tbe  Tolteca  or  Toltec  Indians,  the  most  powerful  and  civilized 
of  all  the  nations  of  Guatemala,  came  originally  from  tbe  neighbourliood 
of  Tula,  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico.  This  emigration  took  place  by  direc- 
tion of  an  oracle,  in  ctmsequeoce  of  the  great  increase  of  the  population, 
in  the  reign  of  Nimsquiche,  the  fifth  king  of  the  Tnltecas.  "  In  perform- 
ing this  journey,  they  expended  many  years,  suffered  extraordinary  hard- 
ships, and  wandered  over  an  immense  tract  of  country,  until  they  disco- 
vered a  large  lake,  (the  lake  of  Atitan,)  and  resolved  to  fix  their  habita- 
tions in  a  convenient  place  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  which  they  called 
Quiche,  in  commemomtion  of  their  king  Nimaquiche  (Quiche  tbe  Great,) 
wbo  died  dnring  their  peregrination."  The  time  of  this  emigration,  it  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  ascertain  with  precision.  Nimaquiche  was  aac- 
ceeded  by  hia  son  Acxopil,  from  whom  Kicab  Tanub,  the  contemporary 
of  Montaanma  II.,  was  de  I4ith  in  succession  who  reigned  in  Utatlan, 
the  capital  of  Quiche.  We  believe  that  no  Spanish  colony  was  ever  ests- 
blisbed  with  a  less  effosion  of  blood  than  that  of  Guatemala ;  and  the 
praise  of  this  is  due  to  tbe  celebrated  Dominican,  Las  Casas,  who  accom- 
panied the  conquerora  in  their  expedition  against  this  country.  In  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries,  Goatemala  was  greatly  harassed  by  English  and  Dutch 
privBteen,  and  by  the  inroads  of  the  Mosquitoa  and  Poyaise.  These  fierce 
aboriginals  maintained  an  nnreleoting  struggle  with  tbeir  Spanish  nei^- 
boun,  while  they  freely  permitted  the  English  to  form  settlements  upon 
their  coast.  The  celebrated  Poyaise  scheme  of  the  pseudo-cadque  Mac- 
Gregor,  and  its  melancholy  resoltB,  are  yet  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  onr 
leaders.  On  the  fall  of  Iturbide,  tbe  Guatemalans  declared  themselves 
independent,  and  erected  a  federal  republic,  the  constitution  of  which  will 
be  afterwards  related.  The  discovery  which  was  made  in  this  country,  in 
the  ueighbonrbood  of  Falenqoe,  about  the  middUi  of  last  centory,  of  tbe 
ruins  of  a  town  nearly  18  miles  in  circumference,  with  various  monuments 
ud  other  antiquities,  has  led  some  antiquarians  to  conjectnra  that  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Guatemala  most  have  held  very  direct  relations  with 
the  known  nations  of  uitiqnity,  especially  the  Egyptians. — Under  the 
Spanish  government,  Guatemala  formed  a  captain -generalship  independent 
V.  4  I 


of  ilie  oiher  govern  men  ta  inil  vice-ro^ltiea  of  Spanuh  Ametica,  Bnd  di- 
vided into  the  fallowing  15  provinces: 


Ciudiid-Real,  QnezaJtenujgo,  Soiuonfttc, 

CoDunguA,  &witepe«,  Totoniupui, 

Cottm-Hlu,  Sao  Sidvular,  Ven.Paz. 

Its  eccleBiastical  coDstitnlion  comprehended   one  archbishop,  and  three 
bishops. 

Boundaries  and  Extent.^  Thia  conntry  is  situateil  between  the  8lh 
and  IBth  parallels  of  northern  latitude.  Its  shorea  are  washed  by  the  sea 
of  the  Antilles  on  the  N.E.,  and  the  Great  Southern  or  Pacific  ocean  on 
the  S.W,  On  the  N.W.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Mexican  territories,  and  oa 
the  S.E.  by  those  of  Colnmbio.  The  frontier-line  betwixt  GrnatenMla  and 
Columbia  rans  from  S.S.W.  to  N.N.E.  Comroencing  at  Point  Bariea, 
on  the  Soathem  ocean,  it  cuts  the  central  Cordillera  in  Monnt  Vara,  and 
mus  on  to  Cape  Careta  on  the  sea  of  the  Antilles,  or  Caribbean  sea. 
The  frontier  towards  Mexico  commeDces  between  Tonala  and  Estepec  on 
the  Southern  ocean,  end  runs  fram  S.  to  N.  until  it  reaches  Chiapa;  it 
then  turns  to  the  £.,  and  after  many  sinuosities  of  course,  it  joins  the 
Caribbean  sea  on  tbe  emhochnre  of  the  Sibon.  Its  course  is  determined 
thronghont  a  considerable  part  of  its  extent  by  the  couraea  of  tbe  riven 
Zodales  and  Samaainta.  Its  greatest  extent  is  measured  fay  a  line  fanning 
from  N.W.  to  S.G.,  being  about  1,118  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  is 
betvrixt  Cape  Gracias-a'Dios  and  Cape  Desolada,  bemg  4U3  miles ;  ita 
narrowest  admeasurement  is  towards  its  S.E.  extremity,  where  it  Hoes  not 
exceed  93  miles  across-  The  aaper6cial  extent  of  Guatemala  is,  accord- 
ing to  Hnmboldt,  26,153  leagnea  <rf  25  to  a  degree,  or  200,499  British 
square  miles.  Hence  this  republic  is  lai^er  than  Spaia  in  Europe,  or 
Cbili  in  the  new  world. 

Cofulf.J  The  moat  northern  portion  of  the  S.W.  coast  forms  with  tbnt 
of  Mexico  the  gulf  of  Tehuantepee  ;  passing  to  the  S.  we  find  tbe  port  of 
Guatemala,  the  cape  Di  los  Remedios  and  tbe  gulf  of  Ponteea,  which 
embraces  a  number  of  little  islands.  The  gulfa  of  Papagayo,  and  Nicoya 
or  Salinas,  bonnds  the  peninsula  which  terminates  to  tbe  S.E.  in  Caps 
Blanco  ;  and  the  gulf  of  Dolce  opens  towards  the  Columbian  coast. 
On  the  Caribbean  coast  we  find  the  gulf  of  Hondnrat,  which  forma  a 
minor  gulf,  extending  N.E.  to  the  cape  of  the  Three  pointi.  Going 
eastward  the  bay  of  TruxilU  presents  itself,  and  tartber  on  that  of  Car- 
tago.  We  then  meet  with  Cape  Gradoi-a-Dios,  Sable  bay,  the  laguae 
De  Perlas,  tbe  bay  of  Blewjields,  and  the  golf  of  Matina,  all  belon^jig'  to 
the  great  Moaijuito  bay.  An  infinite  number  of  little  islands  are  sprinkled 
along  the  coast :  among  the  most  considerable  of  these  are  TerranotMf 
Poalan,  and  Guanaja,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gnlf  of  Honduras. 

Mountains  and  Voleanoes-I  A  chain  of  mountains,  a  prolongatioa  o£ 
the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  enters  by  tbe  S.E.  frontier,  and  tiaveraea  the 
whole  of  this  region,  contracting  and  expanding  its  branches  with  tbe 
breadth  of  the  country.  In  Veragua,  ifae  most  S.E.  proviooe  of  Guate- 
mala, the  chain  called  Sierra  de  Canaiagua  runs  in  a  line  directly  con- 
trary to  that  of  the  Andes,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  great  natural 
boundary  between  North  and  South  America-  The  chun  of  Guateuoalat 
jagged  with  volcanic  cones,  of  which  above  35  have  been  enumeratedf 
runs  along  the  western  coast  from  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  towards  the    bay 
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of  Tehnantepec.  In  the  provioce  of  SoaBonnU,  this  chaiD  is  deDombated 
Surra  de  Apatieoa.  The  most  sontbem  rolcano  is  that  of  Barva  or 
Varu.  There  are  3  volcanoeB  in  a  state  of  activity  on  die  aontbern  shore 
of  the  lake  of  Nicamgna ;  and  tu  the  N.  of  that  lake  sereTal  Others  exist, 
of  which  the  most  active  ia  that  of  Matat/a.  The  Iiako  rises  near  St 
Salrador,  Bn<l  is  distinguiaheil  by  its  Bucceseive  eruptions  in  1796,  1605, 
and  1807.  In  the  environs  of  Guatemala  we  remark  the  volcanoes  of 
Aqua  and  F^tego,  the  former  occapying  the  snroroit  of  one  of  the  loftiest 
monntaina  of  central  America,  iu  height,  according  to  Mr  Hall,  being 
14,760  feet.  "Die  volcano  of  Soconttaeo  in  15°  59'  N.  lat.  terminates  the 
Guatemala  series  of  TolcBDoes.' 

*  Wc  mut  regard  tbe  ceDtrsl  chdn  of  GiutcmtUs  n  fanning  the  divirion  betirlit 
tlie  gnat  bs^ns  oT  tbe  CBribban  •«  and  th<  PuiGe ;  and  ii  hu  trequently  bern  pro- 
posed to  open  B  Fommimicatlon  betwixt  th«  Atlontic  and  Pacific  ocean  bv  cuttiag 
■croea  this  barrlfr.  Were  gurh  B  work  executed  oa  an  adequate  Ksle,  the  benefit  to 
the  wbole  commercial  world  would  be  Immeoie;  net  only  woald  the  cout-navlgation 
of  the  American  continent  be  prodiEioiul;  facflltated,  but  a  new  Une  of  transit  attended 
with  10  many  adiantages.  ag  would  give  It  a  decided  superiority  ovpr  the  preaent  line, 
would  be  opnied  betwixt  Europe  and  India.  If  the  China  and  fur-ttsde  weredirecled 
throDgb  thta  channel,  there  wnuM  be  at  leMt  rix  wppIib  uiling  Aved  on  the  panage, 
that  la,  about  SOOO  milee  In  HDthing,  and  nearly  aa  much  on  the  eael  and  wegt-tacklni ; 
tbere  being  in  auch  a  att  on  nt^  lo  stand  into  nouthem  latitude  at  iill,  and  the 
pasaage  being  nearly  «r  catDpaiatUely  parallel.  We  are  (old,  indeed,  by  gome  writen, 
tbat  tbe  nhoTH  of  Columbia  and  Chill  ire  eiceedinglv  dangerous  lo  navlEaturs,  on 
account  ai  iin  liaj^agnyot,  or  violent  winds  which  prevHil  during  great  part  ci  tbe  year, 
and  thai  tbe  eastern  const  In  particular  Is  totallv  destitute  of  good  harboura  or  anchor. 
i^e ;  but  with  regard  ta  the  dangera  of  navigation  in  this  quarter,  we  believe  that,  in 
the  experience  of  navigaton,  they  are  not  nearly  to  fortnidable  as  have  lieeii  represented. 
There  is  always  good  sea-room  j  violent  peiiodical  winds  are  never  felt  before  the 
middle  of  July,  nor  after  the  close  of  September)  tbe  weather  it  remaritably  itiwly  in 
the  Caribbean  sea ;  and  (here  are  in  fact  more  places  of  shelter  on  the  east  coast  tnan 
on  the  west.  Vessels  lying  In  Chagres  are  completely  sheltered  from  the  N.E.  or 
prerailing  wind ;  and  on  the  approach  of  a  hurricane  can  run  up  the  river  so  as  to  be 
quite  aecore.  Porto  Bella  has  a  rather  difficult  entrance,  hut  affords  good  protection  to 
vessels.  There  is  always  aea-room  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  there  are  a  number  of 
excellent  harbours  on  the  Florida  coist.     Aa  to  the  best  point  of  jimcllon  betwixt  the 

no  fewer  than  nine  different  places  at  which  the  attempt  might  be  made  with  every 

prospect  of  auceesa  1  and  five  of  these  have  been  considered  practicable  '--'"-  ™ 

m  hts  '  Sueclnct  View,'  published  in  1HE&.  Une  of  these,  by  the  great 
gua,  nearly  under  the  puraitel  of  li^  13',  has  attracted  the  peculiar  notice  of  the  ' 
Amerlcanai  and  we  believe  a  Jolnt-stoclt  company  was  formed  In  New  York  aoouc 
five  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  a  grand  junction-canai  in  this  quarter, 
^tb  tbe  consent  of  tbe  Guatemala  government ;  but  tbe  scheme  has  since  been  given 
up.  on  account  of  the  immense  expense  with  which  It  waa  evident  it  must  have  been 
attended.  There  Is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  its  eye  atill  directed  towards  thia  quarter;  and  a  canal  here  would  certainly 
be  attended  with  peculiar  advantage  to  the  Korlh  Americans.  To  uudeiMand  tbe  line 
proposed  here,  let  it  be  observed  that  the  great  lake  Nicaragua  joins  on  the  one  aide 
with  the  laVe  of  i^eun,  stretching  to  Dear  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  communicates 
on  tbe  other,  by  the  river  Snn  Juan,  with  tbe  Caribbean  sea.  But  the  latter  river  is 
unfortunately  not  navigable  to  any  distance  from  its  mouth — if  tbe  report  of  disinter- 
atsd  travcUera  may  be  credited— neither  is  the  snudl  river  Tosta,  which  Sows  on  the 
other  side  of  the  continent,  near  the  Lake  of  Leon,  into  the  Paclfioi  so  tfa at  to  complete 
the  navigation  betwixt  the  two  seas,  a  vei^  considerable  distance  would  require  to  be 
cut ;  besides,  the  navigation  of  tbe  lake  Nicaragua  is  highly  intricate  and  dangerous. 
M.  Humboldt  suggests  that  the  lake  Leon  might  be  avoided  altogether  by  drawing  a 
canal  from  the  larger  lake  lo  the  gulf  of  Papagayo.  And  It  Is  somewhat  curious  that 
the  old  maps  indicate  a  communication  between  the  Nicaragua  and  the  Facihc  to  have 
once  existed  hereabouts.  If  we  are  rightly  informed,  however,  the  hivh  volcanic  ridge, 
which  here  runa  between  the  interior  lake  and  the  ocean,  would  render  any  attempl  to 
curry  a  canal  across  the  isthmua  in  tfais  quarter  exceedingly  difficult. 

The  projectora  of  a  grand  cansl  for  ahipa  of  all  dimensions,  by  the  river  St  Juan,  and 
ake  of  Nicaragua,  are  probably  not  aware  of  the  dlfflcultlss  to  be  ejiconntered 


ins  parlici  ,     . 

ied  00  in  that  quarter.     In  1779.  b'pBin  having  joined  France  in  abetting  the 
""""'""""■    '  -..—..■-...-       CTe^oplsd 


inakliig  and  maintaining  such  a  line  of  communication,  which  may  be  judged  of  from 
Ihc  fallowing  particulaiii,  and  the  result  of  the  military  operations  which  were  liir- 
merlv  carried  oo  in  that  quarter.     In  1779.  b'pBin  having  joined  France  in  abeti 
revolt  of  the  Brilish  colonies  In  North  America,  measure!  of  retaliation  were 


RivtrtJ}     From  tfae  ramtnits  of  iha  moBntwiw  which  enma  the  terri- 
tory of  Gnatemftlat  muMrooB  riren  dMcead  towards  the  nortbeni  and 


Sir  John  DaUing,  and  Vice  AdmLrgl  Sir  Fel«r  Fulker,  commandinr  t 
on  that  Htatioa,  on  rd^ivia^  authority  from  gorerDment  tv^t  uneHF 
qiienoe  of  the  raptor?  ivlth 
Hondl 
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recommend  a  more  eitenilve  plin,  which  was  Rpprored  of  by  government.  Iti  i^eot 
wu  to  ucepd  bjr  the  river  St  Juan  to  the  lake  or  Nicaragua,— lo  lake  post  in  one  oftbe 
islands,  and  enconrage  the  inhiibitiuits  in  the  ciliei  of  Granada  and  Leon.  Dear  its 

of  thw  placo,  wlih  B  yiew  to  further  operation!  on  the  wHt  coast  of  America,  awtled 
brsaquaclroa  from  England,  to  co-operate  with  the  armr  on  that  side  of  the  continent. 
llie  fini  de«tinalian  ef  the  armament,  was  to  the  bay  of  Handuraa,  where  pocarnion 
was  token  of  the  health;  unoccupied  island  of  Rattan :  a  par^  of  Indiana  waa  col- 
lected with  tbeir  craft  on  the  Moiquito  shore,  and  a  oorpa  was  (armed  of  the  Britiih 
seltlen  there,  and  in  the  bay,  whose  negroei  were  (o  ad  ai  pioneers  with  the  armf. 
Captain,  afterwards  admiml.  Nelson,  of  tike  Hinchinbrook,  hariufc  been  sent  with  a 
"  '  i>f  infantry  from  Jamaica,  the  amtament  proceeded  to  the  rivef  St  Joan, 

d  on  the  ^(h  of  March.    The  rirer  was,  in  ewieral,  rapid,  and  in  many 
low,  it  being  the  dry  season,  that  it  became  onen  neoewary  to  ligblen  the 

,  ..   _     rag  them  up  by  bond.     On  the  9th  April,  on  approaching  the  fortified 

island  of  St  Barlolemeo,  Nelson  ask«)  lesve  to  "board  the  battery"  with  a  small  party, 
lore,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  caitig  of 


I,  which  is  69  miles  from  the  harbonr. 

t  off  from  the  riror,  ii 


I,  not  800  recovered.     The  negroes  were  the  only  class 


where  It  arriTed  ou  the  S4ih  of  March.    The  riier  was,  in  eeaei 

Cies  BO  shallow,  it  being  the  dry  season,  thai  it  became  often  i 
ts,  and  drag  them  up  by  band.     On  the  9th  April,  on  approaching  the  fortified 

..      J    ..  f.  r.     .,  >.  .  :. irdthebattery"  with  asmall  party, 

they  came  in  sight  of  the  castlg  of 
Si  baa  the  hJce.  The  urrlMti  of 
mnt  of  water  and  proTi««iB,  and 
afiprehrnding  an  assault,  surrendered  on  the  £9th  April.  Brigadler-goDefal  Konble, 
with  part  ofthe  reinforcements,  soon  after  rendied  the  castle,  with  >  view  of  proceed- 
ing to  the  lake  -j  but  disease  counteracted  every  «S>rt,  until  in  a  few  we^cs  its  ravana 
had  not  left  men  Iti  health  to  attend  the  sick,  or  evea  to  bury  the  dead.  Had  the 
mortality  been  less  dreadful,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  several  months  to 
ascend  the  upper  port  of  the  river,  as  the  rains  bad  commenced,  and  it  had  bt 
full  and  rapid,  A  small  garrison  was  therefore  left  in  the  fort,  and  the  rei 
the  troops,  with  the  prisoners  of  war,  embarked  In  the  boats,  and  In  two  days  reached 
the  harbour.  The  troops  left  there,  and  the  crews  of  the  ships  of  wnr  had  sutfend 
equally  from  disease.    Many  valuable  olGcera,  of  both  navy  and  army,  died  or  lost  their 

'      ■'         .■--.-  a.OOO  men,  including  the  forces  of 

'ere  the  only  class  of  people  whose 
Upon  the  return  of  the  renudns  of  the 
expedition  to  Jamaicn,  and  afterwards,  Lieutenant^eneral  Dirom — to  wbow  '  Remariu 
on  Free  Trade'  we  are  indebted  for  this  abstract  of  the  (^rations  of  the  British  arma- 
ment In  Centnl  America — had  many  opportunities  of  aci|uirin^  Infomiatloo  regarding 
those  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  all  he  knows,  it  is  greatly  to  be  appr^ 
bended,  that  the  uoiioiu  atmoa^Kre  at  the  mouth,  and  in  the  conAned  course  of  the 
river  St  Joan,  which  is  only  about  300  yurds  in  breadth,  as  well  as  iu  shallowness  ta 
the  dry  season,  and  at  all  times  the  rapidity  of  its  current,  are  clrcumatanoes  which, 
upon  farther  investintion.  may  unfortunately  be  found  to  render  It  ineligible  ta 
beOHn*  a  navigable  hue  of  communication  for  ships  of  all  dimensiaiu,  as  Intended, 
■cross  that  part  of  the  oentinent.  "  An  object  of  so  much  importanee  to  the  commer- 
cial world,  and  so  weU  calculated  to  commemorate  the  Independence  of  the  United 
South  American  states,"  continues  general  Ulrom,  "  ought  not,  however,  to  be  nlia- 
qiiisbed,  as  climate  may  be  improved  by  clearing  the  banks  of  a  river  of  wood,  and 
draining  manhes,— hills  be  perforated  by  tunnels, — and  lesser  undulations  on  the  sur- 
fhce  obviated  by  locks.  In  case,  however,  no  favourable  tract,  with  an  odequate  sapply 
of  water,  should  be  fi.und  for  the  aiecution  of  so  grand  a  design,  still  consideraUe 
facility  might  be  given  to  commercial  intetmursE,  and  the  capital  requisite  for  iu 
■ocompllshment,  be  employed  with  a  better  prospect  of  merited  advantage  to  sub- 
scribem,  and,  perhaps,  with  no  less  benefit  tn  the  public,  by  making  three  great  lines  of 
road  for  carriages,  instead  of  the  present  narrow  and  sften  steep  p^ths,  by  which  mer- 
ehandise  Is  conveyed  OD  mules  across  Central  Anoerica.  These  roads,  should  the  nature 
•f  the  country  admit,  ought  ti>  be  at  least  t>0  feet  wide,  havin|  a  rail-way  on  otM  side 
for  waggons,  and  on  the  olber  a  foot-path ;  and  on  both  sides  rows  of  umbrageoui 
trecsi  wherever  they  coidd  be  planted  with  a  prospect  of  success.  One  of  them  might 
cross  the  isthmus  of  Dorien,  perhaps  between  Chagr^  and  Pauama. — a  second  Irom 
the  gulf  of  Dolce  to  Guatemala,— and  a  third  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  to  that  of 
Tehuantepce ;  none  of  them  more  than  from  60  (o  100  mllM  In  length,  while  the  pro. 
Wt«d  canal  by  the  river  St  Juan,  and  the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  would  exceed  SOO  mile* 
between  ^e  Atlantic  and  the  PaelAe  oeeano." 

The  isthmus  ol  Tehuonlepec,  under  the  higher  parallel  of  16*,  might,  it  ha*  been  sap- 
peaad,  aflord  an  easy  eommunlcalion ;  for  ■  canal  of  iU  miles  length,  cut  through  the 
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tontbcon  sborae.     Some  of  Aeae  riv«n  are  {Mrtlj  oavigkble,  aoch  w  tbe 
Mahgtia  and  the  t^Zrui,  and  Duny  othan  might  easily  be  nuule  »o,  vtat 

fonat  of  Toviia,  mndd  connect  lh«  hflid  of  the  MdHw,  which  flow*  into  the  fotf  of 

"     ■  ■■      '■■■      ■  ■lieh  discharges  itself  into  ihe  P«cific 


le  rhlmalapa,  n 
I    Theie  riven,  however,  do  nol  appear  lo  be  narigable  to  anv  dirtmnce 


■TjgMion  of  the 

Ou»,  oi  MalpoHO,  is  moch  iu^mlril  by  it>  n^ds.  M.  Humboldt  coniiden  the  snuU 
bay  of  Cupim,  vCuatH  be Iwfcn  Cnpe  St  Miguel  and  Cape  Corirnto,  M  the  entrance  of 
the  ba;  of  Paaama,  ae  likel);  ta  arTbrd  a  moat  commodious  (pot  for  the  junction  oF  the 
two  ocewii.  Betwnen  Cupica  and  the  paint  when  the  river  Na!pl  becomei  navigable, 
il  a  diatanoe  of  only  lb  or  £0  miles,  through  a  flat  lerel  country  ;  and  the  Nslpi  termi- 
nates In  the  ACnto,  or  Darien's  rlier,  which  dlschsTKes  iU  waters  into  the  gulf  of 


Dulen,  near  the  spot  where  the  oslony  of  New  Caledonia  waa  founded  in  the  taller 
part  of  the  ITth  century.  The  bav  of  Cupics  in  certainly  s  denrable  entrance  or  '  ' 
ta  such  a  c4nal,  »  it  la  sheltered  from  the  northerly  winds,  and  affords  good  ar 


led,  by  a  very  inlellieent  naotical  gentlenun,  that  the 

"-       '  its  lenrth  before  if    --—- 

[cepC  light  boali  o 


JUrato  would  rrquire  to  be  cut  throughout  i  gmt  ^irt  of  its  lenMh 
'  ~  *       practicable  lioe  of  pasflai;e  for  any  thing  Kicept  light 


anted  Bolivar  to  survey  ii,  between  Pana 
the  Chagrea  on  the  Atlantic,  and  which  waa  commenced  in  1626,  and  completed  I, 
1899,  that  the  chain  of  the  Andes  ii  terminated  in  the  narrowest  part  of  ibis  isthmus, — 
there  Iwlng  a  complete  and  uninterrupted  break  of  the  mountain-range  in  the  line 
between  these  two  pointa,  a  drcnmitann  which  marks  this  spot  aa  peculiarly  fitted 
lor  croM  communicatlou.  The  highest  point  of  elevation  here,  belween  the  two  leaa, 
iaoDly  6,332  feet  above  the  level  oT  the  sea  at  Panama  at  high  water,  and  the  mean 
level  of  the  Paciflc  3,<»e  above  the  Atlantic  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chagre.  Mr  Loyd 
baa  laid  down,  in  hisn»paf  the  sarvey,  two  lines  for  a  rall.road  acroaa  the  isthmns, 
iMth  commencing  at  a  pomt  near  the  junction  of  the  Trinidad  river  with  the  Chagre, 
and  running  acron  the  intervening  plain  in  opposite  direction^  the  one  to  Cherrera 
an  the  Atlantic  «ide,  and  the  other  to  Panama  on  the  FaeiHci  so  that  by  means  of 
theae  two  lines  [^  rail-road  a  conununicatloD  loay  be  effected  with  perfect  eaia  serosa 
the  isthmus.  The  road  to  Panama  would  hnve  the  advantage  of  lermioaling  in  a  con- 
siderable cltf.  The  banks  of  the  Trinidad,  towards  the  Atlantic  aide,  an  well  suited 
for  whnrb,  ewciaUy  where  be  fixes  the  commencement  of  the  rwl-roads.  As  the 
mouth  of  Oie  Chagre  la  impeded  bj:  a  sand  bar,  Mr  Loyd  ref4>mmends  forming  a  com- 
nanication  with  the  neighbouring  bir  of  Limon,  whirh.  in  it*  DTeseut  BfHtp.  bai  excel. 
lent  BDohorage ;  and  which,  by  making  certain  im] 
eipenae,  be  rendered  one  of  the  most  commodinui 

For  IS  miiei  up  the  Chagre  there  is  no  perceptible  current  to  the  sea.  'Iliis  survey 
has  completely  demolished  the  idea  of  a  continuity  of  moontaJn-range  fi'om  the  straits 
of  Magellan  on  the  PaclQc,  all  the  way  rctoh  South  and  North  America  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  mouth  of  the  tlnjigab,  where  the  rucky  mountains  terminate  on  the  shore 
of  the  ley  sea.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  province  of  Veragua  are  mrrely  numerous 
detached  mountains  of  considerable  height,  with  sleep  and  m^ed  sides.  To  the  E. 
of  this  province  succeed  aameroos  conical  hills,  se!dum  above  501)  fisCof  elevation, 
rising  from  plains  and  savannnhii.  Between  Chagres  on  tbe  Atlantic,  and  Chemva 
on  the  Pacific,  these  conical  hills  are  Ins  numeroua,  and  are  separated  by  estensiye 
plains,  with  only  a  tew  orrAsloDal  insulated  hills  of  inferior  height  and  extent.  What 
gi'ographer,  after  this,  will,  from  a  love  of  system,  still  cling  to  the  idea,  so  often  but  so 
unsnccesHfully  refuted,  of  a  continuity  of  mountain -range,  and  denominate  it  the  North 
American  Andes?  For,  If  so,  all  communication  acrass  the  Isthmus,  whether  bj 
rail-roada  or  canali,  would  be  impracticable. 

The  isthmus  of  Panama  also  may  be  found  adapted  far  a  great  junnion-canal. 
The  direct  distance  between  Panama  and  Porto  Uello  It  only  5&  miles;  but  the 
Ria  Gnnde,   whl^    Mia  Into  the   sea  at  Panama.  Is  securely  navinble,  by  vea- 
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t  within  la  or  18  mllas  direct  distance  of  the  ( 
flows  northward,  and  talis  Into  the  Atlantic  at  I'artD  llello;  and  mating  allow- 
ance for  the  necHsary  windings  the  whole  distance  requiring  to  be  cut  could  not  pra~ 
taNy  exceed  SO  mllei  WbeaKumbeldt  wrote,  the  height  of  this  tract  waa  unknown ; 
but  it  has  dnce  been  explored,  and  found  to  present  no  formidable  obstacle  to  the  cut- 
ting of  a  canal  between  the  two  rivers  It  does  not  even  appear  that  tunnelling  would 
be  necessary.  As,  however,  the  level  of  the  Atlantic  is  about  It)  feet  blgbcr  t&m  that 
of  the  PaclBc,  a  few  locks  would  be  required  on  this  line  of  inland  navigation.  We 
know  that  careful  surveys  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  riven  have  been  recently 
Gceouted,  and  that  the  gentlemen  employed  on  this  occasion  have  reported  very  fitvour- 
■Hy  of  the  proposed  underlaUng.     One  of  them  informed  us  that  he  had  discovered 

Ttrj  distant  period  with  the  view  of  effecting  a  junction  hetwiit  the  two  rivers  flow- 
ing to  oppodte  sides  of  the  continent.  It  aroears  to  have  been  coined  in  a  winding 
oonrss  rooDd  the  l»*eB  of  several  insulated  hiUs  which  iTse  in  this  quarter;  but  the 


tbe  icbeme  enconrafced  by  the  goremment,  or  n«re  it  an  abject  of  pri*at« 
■pecDluion ;  and  no  donbt  we  shall  behold  the  gorerntneDt  serionsl^ 
occupying  itself  vith  this  important  improrement,  as  the  prospects  and 
resonrcea  of  tfae  nation  nnfold  tbemselTea.  The  San  Joan  discharges  the 
waters  of  Lake  Nicaragna  into  the  Ctuibbean  sea,  which  ako  receives  the 
Blewfield,  called  in  tfae  upper  part  of  its  conrse  the  Nutva  Segovia,  and 
tbe  flio  Grande  de  Pertas,  the  Tongku,  the  Yare  or  Herbias,  the 
Pogaii,  the  Roman,  the  Ulna,  the  Molagaa,  and  the  Rio  Dolce  or  Rio 
Golfi.  Amongst  die  streams  which  flow  to  tbe  Pacific,  ve  the  Higtttron, 
the  Reahjo,  the  Fonseca,  and  the  San  Miguel,  In  general,  Gnatemala 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  best  watered  countries  between  the 

Lakes-J  The  Lake  of  Nicaragua  is  186  miles  in  length  from  N.W. 
to  S.E. ;  77  miles  in  breadth  from  N.E.  to  S,W. ;  and  465  miles  in 
circuit.  Its  greatest  depth  is  40  fathoms ;  its  least  30  feet.  Its  waters 
are  not  brackish ;  and  its  surface  is  adorned  with  a  numfaei  of  picmresqno 
islands,  of  which  the  only  inhabited  one  is  Omelepec  The  he^ht  of  the 
lake  above  the  level  of  the  Pacific  is  134  feet.  It  receives  the  waters  of 
lake  Leon,  on  the  N.W.,  by  the  river  Lipitapa,  Lake  Leon,  or  Managua, 
is  48  miles  long  by  23  broad;  it  is  said  to  be  deep  enongfa  to  receive  the 
largest  vessels.  The  lake  of  Alilan  is  8  leagues  in  length,  from  E.  to  W., 
nnd  more  than  4  from  N.  S.  It  is  entirely  sorronnded  by  mountains  and 
rocks  of  irregular  form.  From  its  mar^  there  is  no  gradation  of  depdi, 
bnt  the  banks  are  precipitous,  and  the  bottom  has  not  been  found  with  a 
line  of  300  fathoms.  Several  rivers  discharge  themselves  into  it,  and  it 
receives  all  the  waters  that  descend  from  the  mountwns  ;  but  there  is  no 
perceptible  channel  by  which  this  great  influx  is  carried  off.  The  water 
is  fresh,  and  so  cold,  that  in  a  few  minutes  it  bennmbs  and  swells  die 
limbs  of  those  who  attempt  to  swim  in  it.  The  only  fish  caught  in  it  are 
crabs,  and  a  cpedes  of  small  fish  about  the  size  of  the  bttle  finger  (pepe*- 
cat  9),  These  are  in  sncb  conntlees  myriads,  that  the  inbabitonta  of  all 
the  ten  snrronndiog  villagea  cany  on  a  considerable  fishery  for  them. 
Tlie  commimication  between  one  village  and  another  is  carried  on  by 

Climale.'^  The  eastern  coasts  of  this  country  are  the  most  healthy  ;  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  tbe  heat  is  often  extreme,  and  Enropeans  are  fre- 
quently attacked  with  intermittent  fevers.  In  the  interior  the  climate  i* 
greatly  modified  by  tbe  height  of  the  country. 

SoU  and  Prodtwliont.'}  On  the  coasts  we  frequently  meet  with  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  mandiy  ground  ;  in  the  interior  a  volcanic  soil  abounds, 
which,  like  all  soils  of  ^is  description,  is  remarkably  fertile.  The  pro- 
dnctions  of  tfae  soil  are  as  varied  as  those  of  Mexico,  of  which  we  have 
already  given  a  detailed  account;  and  the  succession  of  the  fruits  and 
prodnce  of  all  kinds  is  uninterrupted  tbronghoat  the  year.  In  the  province 
of  Soconusco,  tfae  cocoa  for  the  especial  nse  of  tfae  conn  of  Madrid,  was  for* 
meriy  gathered  ;  bnt  the  two  productions  of  this  region  best  known  to  com- 

paints  of  jaoction  mn  not  diKovenibte.  M'bilst  we  ire  upon  this  mbjeft  wt  may 
remark,  that,  in  bet,  the  merit  of  having  flnt  elTected  ■  mmmunlcBtlaii  brtwecn  tbe 
two  great  oceans  alrevdy  belongs  to  a  very  bumble  iadiTidoa],  a  parith  priest,  who,  if. 
the  yrar  ITSS,  caused  his  liidiim  fluck  to  cut  g  sbaltow  esnal  between  a  bmuch  of  (be 
San  Juan  and  a  branch  of  the  Quito,  by  whicb  the  sm^l  raiio»  of  the  euunlry  have 
aclually  passed,  and  do  still  pass,  in  the  rainy  Beason,  friMn  one  sea  to  tbe  otJier, — a  ctis- 
--»  of  aSO  miles.     This  cut  has  been  muc'         - 
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nuTce  an  indigo  and  cocbine*! ;  the  prodnce  of  the  ktter  ia  1885  waa 
▼allied  at  400,000  piastres.  "  The  cnlUTation  of  indigo,"  Humboldt  sayi, 
"  which  is  very  general  in  GnatemaU  and  Camccas,  is  neglected  in  Mexico ; 
and  iadigo  is  annoally  imported  from  Gnatemala,  nhere  the  total  produce 
of  the  plantations  amonots  to  the  ralae  of  12,000,000  of  Iittm-  Raynal 
is  wrong  when  he  muntains  that  the  EnropeBns  introdaced  the  cnlti?ati«n 
of  this  raloable  plant  into  America.  Several  species  of  indigofera  are 
pecnliar  to  the  New  ContinsDt.  Ferdinand  Colambos,  in  the  life  of  his 
father,  mentions  indigo  among  the  prodactions  of  Hayti.  Hernandez 
describes  the  process  by  which  the  natives  Heparaied  the  fecnU  from  the 
jaice  of  the  plant ;  a  process  different  from  that  now  <)mp)oyed.  The 
small  cakes  of  indigo  «hied  by  the  fiie,  were  called  mo/iuUU  or  tleuoKuUli : 
the  plant  waa  designated  by  the  name  xiuhquitiplxahaac."  In  Guate- 
mala, the  plant  is  4^1ed  giquUUe,  and  the  indigo  prepared  from  it,  anil  ; 
the  former  ie  the  native  name,  the  latter  haa  pasted  into  the  Spuiish 
language  from  the  Arabic  word  ttts  or  niV.  Hernandez  calls  the  Mexican 
indigo,  anU. 

A»imalt.1l  The  coantry  is  not  leas  rich  in  animal  than  in  vegetable 
prodactions.  Besides  all  the  animals  common  to  the  American  continent, 
is  the  zoriUo,  and  quetzal ;  the  one  a  small  species  of  fox,  the  other  a 
Ui^  bird  of  a  beantifnl  greeu  plumage ;  it  appears  to  possess  at  least  two 
animals  peculiar  to  itself.  The  tail  feathers  of  the  qnetzal,  which  are  very 
long,  are  favonrite  ornaments  with  the  natives.  The  raxon  is  a  very 
beantifnl  party-coloured  bird.  The  rivers  and  lakes  swarm  with  fish,  and 
the  coasts  afford  a  variety  of  objecia  of  pursuit  to  the  fishermen.  Green 
turtle  abounds  along  the  Mosquito  shore  ;  and  manaleet  are  very  plentiful. 
Tlis  singular  creature  may  be  considered  the  connecting  link  between 
quadrnpeds  and  fishes ;  it  retuns  the  fore-feet,  or  rather,  hands  of  the 
former,  with  the  tail  of  the  latter,  spreading  oiat  in  a  horizontal  lUrection 
like  a  large  fan.  Beneath  the  akin — which  is  uncommonly  hard  and  thick 
— there  is  a  deep  layer  of  very  sweet  ht.  The  meat,  in  its  thickest  parts, 
has  the  singular  property  of  bang  streaked  throughout  with  alternate 
layers  of  fat  and  lean,  being  most  excellent  food.  The  manatee  is  ex- 
tremely acute  in  its  sense  of  hearing,  and  immeiges  itself  in  the  water  on 
the  slightest  noise  ;  it  feeds  on  long  shoots  of  tender  grass  growing  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  and  will  rite  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  length  out  of  the 
water  to  reach  its  food ;  it  is  found  only  in  the  most  solitary  and  least- 
fteqnented  creeks  and  rivers ;  the  male  and  female  are  generally  together ; 
their  common  length  is  Irom  8  to  12  feet,  and  they  weigh  from  500  to 
600  poonds ;  some  of  them  are  however  much  Isi^r,  weighing  from  IS  even 
to  li  cwt.  The  Indians  generally  steal  upon  them  early  in  the  mornmg 
when  they  are  feeding,  and  kill  them  with  a  harpoon ;  bnt  if  the  least 
noise  is  made  in  approaching,  they  immediately  sink,  and  escape.  Among 
the  noxious  animals  and  reptiles,  not  the  least  formidahle  are  the  warrior 
ants  (kormigai  guerrerai'),  who  are  doable  the  size  of  the  common  ant 
and  always  move  in  regular  array,  like  an  army.  "  Wherever  they  enter 
a  hoose,  they  spread  all  over  it,  and  clear  it  so  effectually  as  not  to  leave 
a  single  worm,  reptile,  or  vermin  of  any  sort  behind  them  when  they 
depart.  To  the  lai^er  creatnrea,  snch  is  snakes,  scorpions,  toads,  rats,  &c. 
they  are  formidable  from  their  nambers  :  in  attacking  these  animals,  they 
adhere  so  closely  to  their  bodies  that  they  soon  kill  them,  and  devour 
them  to  the  bones.  When  tbey  have  cleansed  oce  house,  they  quit  it,  and 
proceed  to  another."     Juarroa  adds  to  this  account  a  very  marvelloas  pro- 
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peity  to  ibeso  beneGcent  marauders.  "  If  any  injiiry  be  dooe  to  tliem 
when  in  tbe  honse,  they  revenge  it  by  biting  or  stinging  the  assailant,  and 
immediately  retreat,  learing  the  vermin  nntonched  1" 

Population,'^  According  to  Baron  Hnmboldt,  the  popniatton  of  Goate' 
mala,  in  1832  did  not  exceed  1,600,000  souls,  viz. :  280,000  Whites, 
860,000  Indians,  430,000  of  a  mixed  iBce  of  Blacks,  Whites,  and  Indians, 
and  20,000  Blacks.  Their  calculations,  however,  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  Hnmboldt  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Bolivar,  are  only  vagne  coQJectares, 
which  require  to  be  rectified  hy  fwcuraie  statistical  data.  Senor  del 
V^te  was  of  opinion  that  the  popniation  of  Guatemala  coald  not  be  less, 
in  1824,  than  2,000,000.  He  remarks  that  no  peatilential  diseases  have 
■)ccaiTed  in  that  conntry  for  many  years — that  it  has  not  been  exposed  to 
devBstAtm^  war,  like  Bnenos  Ayrea,  Chili,  Pern,  Colombia,  New  Spain — 
that  ar^cles  of  provision  are  to  be  met  with  here  at  lower  prices  than  in 
Mexico — and  that  marriages  are  more  prolific.  In  the  opinion,  therefore, 
of  Senor  del  Valie,  which  appears  by  no  means  ilt-fonnded,  the  popala- 
tion  of  Guatemala  may  be  estimated  to  exceed  that  of  Veneznela,  Pern, 
Chili,  and  perhaps  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

Oovertimeitl.']  Guatemala  had  scarcely  ndsed  the  standard  of  indepen< 
dence  when  measures  were  taken  to  nominate  a  constituent  assembly,  by 
which  the  basis  of  a  constitntion,  fit  for  a  federal  republic  might  be  ar- 
nnged,  and  tbrongh  the  mediam  of  which  it  might  be  presented  for  ap- 
proval to  the  five  states  composing  the  nation.  After  some  months  toe 
labonrs  of  the  assembly  were  completed.  Tlie  model  which  served  to 
guide  the  legislators  of  Guatemala,  was  the  republican  form  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  togetber  with  that  of  Colombia.  All  the  nascent 
republics  of  America  felt  the  necessity  of  constituting  the  New  World  on 
one  and  the  same  principle,  llie  congress  is  elected  by  the  people,  and 
is  half-renewed  every  year.  Each  state  sends  a  representative  for  every 
15,000  inhabitants.  'Die  senate  is  composeil  of  members  popularly 
elected,  in  the  ratio  of  two  for  each  state.  That  body  ha^i  the  right  of 
sanctioning  all  the  resolutions  made  in  congress ;  and  a  third  part  is  re- 
newed annually,  the  individuals  going  ont  being  eligible  to  be  re-elected. 
The  eiecntive  power  is  exercised  by  a  president,  nominated  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  tbe  different  states  of  the  federation.  The  offices  of  president 
and  vice-president,  both  nominated  in  the  same  way,  last  for  four  years  ;  and 
the  individuals  who  fill  them  may,  without  any  interval,  be  once  re-elected. 
The  constitntion  abolishes  slavery,  estabruhes  individual  liberty,  and  gnarou- 
tees  tbe  freedom  of  the  press.  The  republic  is  at  present  divided  into  five 
states ;  each  of  these  states  is  free  and  independent  as  to  its  provincial 
government,  and  internal  administration.  On  the  SOth  of  February,  18^5, 
the  constitnent  assembly  was  dissolved,  and  the  federal  congress  succeeded 
it,  which  swore  to  maintain  the  constitution.  Tbe  regular  troops  of  the 
republic  amount  to  1500  men ;  the  militia  are  slated  at  80,000. 

1ft.  The  Stale  of  Gtialanala.']  lliis  is  the  lai^st  sUte  of  the  Guate- 
malan confederacy.  It  occupies  the  N.W.  part  of  the  republic,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  N.W.  and  N.  by  Mexico ;  on  the  E.  by  the  gulf  of  Hon- 
duras, the  slate  of  Honduras,  and  that  of  San  Salvador  ;  and  on  the  S.  and 
W.  by  the  l^fic  ocean.  Its  length  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  is  about  390  miles, 
and  its  average  breadth  170  miles.  It  is  divided  into  7  partidot  or  depan- 
menia,  and  108  perishes,  and  tends  S6  members  to  congress.  Ila  popnla- 
uon  in  1825  was  512,120  souls. — Guatemala-la-  Tuja,  or  Santiago  de  lot 
Caballetvt  de  Guatemala,  is  attnated  in  tbe  department  of  SacatepeC) 
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■bont  20  mile*  to  the  N.  of  GnatemfttB-U-Nueva-  The  Grat  town  of  this 
name,  tbe  raMdeoce  of  the  aDcient  RackiqueUi,  or  kings,  baa  entirely  dia- 
appeBred  ;  the  present  town  waa  founded  by  the  Spanitu^ls  in  1524.  With- 
in 20  yean,  however,  of  its  fonndation,  it  was  endrely  destroyed  by  the 
enqitioas  of  two  volcanoes  in  the  neighbonrhood  ;  and,  althongh  rebuilt 
afterwards,  a  violent  earthquake,  which  took  place  in  1775,  induced  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitant*  to  remove  to  Goatemala-lB-Nneva.  In  its 
most  flonrishing  state  it  conbuned  38  churches,  and  34,000  inliabiunts. 
Of  tbe  former,  only  Um  catbednl,  a  fine  bnildii^  300  feet  in  length,  now 
exists,  and  the  latter  are  reduced  to  about  8,000  souls,  chie6y  converted 
ledians. — Gttatemaia-la-Nueva,  the  capital  of  the  republic,  is  situated  in 
14°  40"  N.  lat.  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  de  las  Vacas,  in  a  very  lai^  and 
fertile  ratley ;  but  as  its  supposed  elevation  is  about  5,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  Uie  Pacific,  it  enjoys  a  temperate  and  delightful  climain.  The 
streets  are  straight  and  well-paved ;  and  the  bouses,  although  necessarily 
bnilt  low  from  the  dread  of  earthqnakee,  are  handsome,  and  famished 
with  beantifal  gardens.  The  cathedral  is  a  fine  apeumen  of  modem  Ita- 
lian architecture ;  there  are  about  40  other  religions  edifices,  and  a  nni- 
vereity  which  was  founded  in  1676.  The  population  in  1835  amounted 
to  30,775  aonla.  Guatemala  is  210  miles  distant  from  Isabal  on  tbe  gulf 
of  Dolce,  and  150  miles  from  Isabal  a  Omoa,-the  principal  sea-port  of  the 
republic  The  intermediate  coantry  betwixt  both  these  places  consists  of 
ndced  mountains  and  fertile  valleys.  The  distance  from  the  city  of  Mexico 
is  about  680  mWsa^—Jalapa  had  a  peculation,  in  1825,  of  3,512  souls  ; 
Santa  Cruz,  2,227 ;  Oiiuncalco,  4,454 ;  San  Crislmial  Toionieapan,  4,864 ; 
San  Juan  Zaealepeqaez,  8,589 ;  FaUum,  7,888 ;  Palzicia.  6,256 1  and 
Chichieailenaitgo,  4,564. 

The  Folcan  de  Agua.']  Among  die  natural  cnriosiues  of  the  valley  of 
Gnatemala,  is  the  gigantic  Volcan  de  Agna.  "  This  mountain,"  says 
Jnarros,  "  is  of  a  conical  fignre  ;  it«  base  extends  over  nearly  all  the  weet- 
em  part  of  tbe  valley  of  Guatemala.  On  the  side  towards  tbe  city,  tbe 
ascent  by  the  road  from  the  base  to  tbe  summit,  ia  3^  leagues ;  and 
from  the  ude  towards  Aloteoango,  it  is  more  than  4  leagues.  The 
circumference  at  tlie  bottom  is  IS  lessee.  Cultivation  is  confined  to 
the  tower  parts  of  the  mountain ;  the  middle  region  is  covered  with 
thick  forests ;  and  during  great  part  of  the  summer,  the  city  is  supplied 
with  snow  from  the  opper  region.  On  its  skirts  are  numerous  mineral 
and  medicinal  springs,  and  many  Indian  villages,  besides  a  great  namber 
of  detached  houses  and  fanns.  On  the  summit  is  a  concave  space,  re- 
sembling a  crater,  measuring  about  140  yards  by  120.  From  the  edge 
of  this  crater,  a  most  beantiful  prospect  presents  itself  in  every  direc- 
tion,— Old  Guatemala  with  its  fertile  fields  and  numerous  farms,  tbe 
village  and  lake  of  Ainatitan,  with  all  the  sunoanding  country,  can  be 
distinctly  seen.  Looking  westward,  the  provinces  of  Suchiltepec  and 
Soconnsco,  and  even  the  pluns  of  Chiapa,  may  be  discovered ;  to  the 
eastward,  the  provinces  of  Zonzonate,  Santana  Grande,  and  San  Salra- 
dm*,  with  the  lake  of  Gilopango,  may  be  distinguished ;  on  the  north 
and  south,  the  view  is  bounded  by  the  two  oceans." 

2rf.  StaU  o^  Honduras.2  This  state  is  bounded  on  th^  E.  by  a  right 
line  drawn  from  the  summit  of  the  great  central  chain,  in  13°  15*  N. 
lat.  to  Cape  Cameron,  which  separates  it  from  the  Moeqaito  territory; 
on  tbe  S.E.  by  the  state  of  Nicaragua;  on  tbe  S.  by  the  golf  of  Fon- 
seca;  on  the  S.W,  by  the  course  of  the  great  central  chain  which  du 
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Tide*  it  from  the  state  of  Sin  Salrmdor ;  and  on  the  W.  b^  A«  lake  of 
Dolce,  the  Rio  Golfo,  and  the  Amatiqne  ba^,  which  ■eparatea  it  from 
the  Slate  of  Guatemala ;  and  on  the  N.  by  the  hvf  of  MondnrM,  lb 
length  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  is  sbont  340  mile*,  and  Oa  greatest  breadth  300. 
The  central  chain  divides  it  into  two  great  phyMcal  divietoiit, — tha  one 
lying  towBrda  the  bay  of  Hooilurai,  the  other  towards  the  PadRc.  Tlte 
climate  is  wirm,  moigl,  and  unheilthy,  especially  along  the  east«^  ahor& 
The  enrface  of  the  connlry  is  undulated  and  diveraifieil,  presenting  beaati' 
fal  plains,  Bwelliag  hills,  and  valleyi  carded  with  uaibrBgeaDB  forests.  Tb« 
soil  i«  fertile,  and  this  state  is  the  richest  in  nriaee  of  gold  and  nlrer  in 
the  whole  confedeiation.  It  u  divided  into  12  depamiMBiB,  wid  sends 
11  members  to  congress.  Its  pnoclpal  porta  on  the  northern  coast  are  : 
Omoa,  Cahallas,  Sal,  Triamfo  de  la  Crvz,  and  Truaiiio. 

Island  qf  fioatan.']  Eighteen  leagues  N.E.  of  PoK  Tmiillo,  the  is- 
land of  Roatan  lies  off  the  coast,  eatonding  from  45  to  50  milea  ia  lengdi, 
by  from  6  to  10  in  bceadlh.  The  approach  to  it  is  dangerous,  owing  to 
the  reefs  and  rocks  by  which  it  is  Hurrounded ;  bat  the  principal  harfoonr 
affords  good  a:ichoiBge,  though  rather  open  to  S.W.  winds.  In  the  year 
1 642,  this  island  was  taken  by  the  English,  bat  was  abandancd  eight  yean 
after.  From  that  time  to  1742,  it  remained  nninlisbited  ;  the  Englishthen 
again  occnpitid  and  fortified  it,  but  were  dislodged  about  1780.  Utey 
resumed  possession  of  it  in  1796  ;  but  ia  the  foUowmg  year  the  Spaniards 
once  more  recoToed  it. 

3it.  Stale  of  JVkarngua.'}  This  state  is  aituated  in  the  S-E.  quarter 
uf  the  republic  It  is  divided  on  the  N.W.  from  Hondoras,  by  the  central 
chain  of  Gnatemala,  and  from  the  Mosquito  territory  by  the  Rio  de  Nuera 
Segovia  1  on  the  E.  it  is  waxhed  by  the  Caribbean  sea ;  or  the  S.  by  the 
•tate  of  Costa- Rica,  iram  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Colorado  on  the  E., 
and  the  Porto-Cukbra  on  the  W.;  And  on  the  S.W.  and  W.  by  the  Pacific. 
It  U  about  430  miles  Iram  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.,  and  248  in  greatest  breadth 
from  N.E.  to  S.W.  Nearly  one>tenth  of  iu  surface  is  occupied  by  the 
lakes  Nicaragua  and  Leon.  The  climate  is  very  unhealthy  at  Realejo  and 
along  the  &A  Juan  river ;  but  Nueva- Segovia,  MatBgaipa,  and  Massya, 
enjoy  a  much  6ner  temperature  on  account  of  their  elevation.  This  state 
is  divided  into  8  departments,  and  sends  13  members  to  congress,  Ila 
population  in  1824  was  174,400  souls.  Its  prinu|>al  ports  on  lite  Pacific 
are  :  Realtjo,  Desolada,  S.  Juan  del  Sur,  aad  BrUo.  The  only  port  on 
the  Caribbean  sea  is  S.  Juan  de  Nicaragua. 

ah.  Stale  of  Cmla-Rka.^  This  is  the  nraet  eastern,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  southern  portion  of  the  republic  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.W.  and  N.  by  the  province  and  lake  of  Nicaragua;  on  the  £.  by  the 
Caribbean  sea  and  republic  of  Colombia,  from  which  it  is  iu  part  separated 
by  the  Cbiriqai  river ;  and  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  by  the  Parific  Its  length 
from  E.  to  W.  is  about  190  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  93 
mile*.  The  volcanic  range,  which  traverses  this  country,  detenninea  its 
two  general  inclinations, — the  one  being  to  the  N.E.,  the  other  to  the 
S.W.  This  is  the  least  commercial  and  the  poorest  state  of  the  confe- 
deracy. Its  population  amounta  to  about  60,000  souls,  and  it  sends  4 
membeiH  to  congress.  Its  chief  town  is  Carlago,  situated  on  the  river  of 
that  name,  and  distant  about  65  miles  from  the  Pacific,  and  95  from 
the  Caribbean  sea. 

bill.  Stale  of  Sait  Salvador.']  This  state  extends  160  miles  along  the 
shores  of  the  Psdfic ;  its  breadth  is  about  100.     The  Indiana  of  tlus  tar- 
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ritoiy  are  the  mcnt  cinlisted,  aiid  all  apesk  Spanish.  The  city  of  San 
Salvador,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  state,  stands  id  a  deligfatrul  valley, 
auiTODDded  by  moaQtaias  covered  with  wood,  wliich  terminate  tAirards  the 
N.E.  in  a  volcanic  tamniit,  that  has  caased  at  dIffereDt  periods  great  de- 
vastation by  its  emp^ons  :  it  is  in  13*  36'  N.  lat.,  89°  46*  W.  long.  The 
town  was  founded  in  1538,  with  the  view  to  keep  the  province  of  CuKaU 
tan,  '  land  of  liche*,'  as  it  was  then  railed,  in  snbjecuon.  It  was  created 
a  city  by  Charles  V.  id  1545.  The  streets  are  laid  oat  in  right  lines,  the 
hunies  are  commodioDS,  and  the  markets  are  well  supplied.  The  inhabi' 
tants,  in  1778,  were  nearly  13,000,  of  whom  600  were  Spaniards.  The 
population  has  doabtlen  conuderably  increased  since  tliat  time.  The  dis- 
tance from  Guatemala  is  80  leagnee  E.S.E.  The  whole  of  this  fine  coun- 
try invitee  the  especial  attention  of  the  geolt^st  and  nataralist. 

The  Mosquito  Tekritorv.]  That  portion  of  Gnatemala,  commonly 
called  the  Hosqnito  territory,  or  Motquito  thare,  and  sometimes  Moscot, 
is  eitnated  between  the  I  Itb  aod  I6ih  northern  panllela,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  forming  the  eastern  part  of  the  states  of  Hondoras  and  Nicara- 
gna.  In  magnitude,  this  country  exceeds  Portngal.  It  is  well  wateredt 
and  fertile  ;  bat  the  coasts  are  marafay  and  unhealthy,  as  the  fate  of  the 
Poyais  settlen  testified.  The  Moeqnito  Indians  are  divided  into  rariotu 
tribes,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Mosquiloi  Proper,  the  Poyaiu,  the 
Taoukai,  and  the  Satnbot.  Situated  between  moiBsaes  and  inaccessibln 
monnluns,  and  a  coast  full  of  rocks  and  shoals,  no  attempts  against  them 
hy  the  Spaniards,  whom  they  mortally  hate,  could  ever  succeed.  When 
the  duke  of  Albemarle  was  governor  of  Jamaica,  they  spontaneonsly  pnt 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  crown  of  Gn»t  Britun ;  and  the 
king  of  the  Moequitos  received  a  commissien  from  his  grace,  nnder  the 
sesl  of  that  island;  after  which  transaction  they  continued  steady  in  tbnr 
alliance  with  the  English,  and  very  usefnl  to  them  on  many  occasions. 
But  the  connexion  between  the  English  and  Moeqnitoa  no  longer  subsists. 
By  a  convention  with  Spain,  in  Jaly,  1786,  the  English,  in  consideration 
of  certain  cessions  on  the  coast  of  Jacatan,  agreed  to  evacuate  this  conn- 
try.  Altloogh  governed  by  their  own  caciques,  they  mnst  virtually  be 
considered  as  subjects  of  the  Gnatemalan  repnblic. — The  town  and  terri- 
tory of  Pa^au,  where,  a  few  yeara  ago,  some  odventorers  from  this  coun- 
try attempted  to  establish  an  independent  colony,  are  situated  on  the  Tinio 
or  Black  river,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  Atlantic  near  Cape  Cama- 
Tou.  This  district,  though  nominally  a  part  of  Guatemala,  has  Dever  ac- 
tually been  appropriated.  The  town  or  log-village  of  Poyua  is  utoated 
oD  the  W.  nde  of  the  river,  aboni  60  miles  inland. 
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